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PREFACE, 


ADDRESSED    TO 


THE   MOST   NOBLE 


RICHARD,   MARQUESS  OP  BUCKINGHAM, 


My  Lord, 

THE  following  sheets  are,  with  humble  deference,  presented  to  you,  as  the 
result  of  much  care  and  labour,  with  a  view  of  contributing  to  the  illustration  and  improvement  of 
the  history  of  the  British  Islands,  from  the  earliest  known  period  to  the  present  times*  They  have 
been  collected  by  your  own  orders,  and  under  your  own  inspection,  and  are  offered  to  the 
public  entirely  by  your  desire.  You  liave  properly  judged,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  contribute 
as  they  are  best  able  to  the  history  of  their  country ;  that,  from  the  negligence  of  many,  and  the 
apathy  and  indolence  of  more,  in  this  respect,  England,  though  abounding  in  genius,  and  ex- 
celling in  various  kinds  of  literature,  is  still  defective  in  Historians ;  and  that  content  with  a  Locker 
a  Newton,  a  Shakapeare  and  a  Ih^i/den,  she  seems  almost  to  despair  of  a  Uvi^,  a  Thucidides,  or 
a  Tacitw.  If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  indisputable  fact,  and  consider  how  it  hap- 
pens that  the  hbtory  of  the  British  Islands  remains  uncultivated,  in  the  hands  of  persons  the 
best  qualified  to  bring  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  we  shall  probably  discover  that 
one  of  the  most  principal  of  them  is,  that  the  materials  of  more  extensive  elucidation  are  pre- 
served with  too  much  jealousy  by  some,  and  too  much  negligence  by  others,  in  secret  repositories, 
where  the  eye  of  genius  can  never  penetrate,  and  to  which  the  hand  of  labour  can  never 
be  applied ;  and  that,  therefore,  our  writers  proceed  in  one  beaten  track,  copying  each  other's 
errors,  and  perpetuating  each  other's  misrepresentations. 

Independently  of  the   many  facts  that  are  yet   to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  aid  of 

MSS.  experience  abundantly  shews,   that  even  where  new  facts  do  not  occur,  new  readmgM 
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are  discovered  which  materially  afiect  the  iiamti?e;  that  we  can  hope  for  correct  editions  of 
ancient  authors  only  from  coUations  of  MSS.  or  from  the  originals  themselves ;  that  even  in  the 
various  prmted  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptores,  difficulties  have  occurred,  which^  without  the 
aid  of  the  originals,  or  a  patient  collation  of  many  ancient  copies  in  different  languages, 
could  never  be  explained. 

Those  Classics,  the  printed  editions  of  which  are  founded  only  on  the  authorities  of  one  or 
two  MSS.  such  as  Carndku  Nepoi  and  Veliema  Paterculus,  are  imperfect  to  this  day,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  the  €9i^eeiural  criticism  of  the  learned.  Equally  faulty,  for  the  same  reason, 
are  Hesychmt  amongst  the  Greeks,  GiUat  amongst  the  Britons,  Namuu  and  Caradoe  amongst 
the  Welch,  Jtgenusc  amongst  the  Irish.  All  these  must  be  imperfect,  obscure,  and  liable 
to  many  objections,  which  the  keenness  of  criticism  never  can  remove  without  the  aid  of 
MSS.  Gale  laments  that  his  edition  of  the  Chromcan  Ranumfmm  is  very  imperfect.  It  is 
latisfiictory  to  know  that  by  the  aid  of  a  MS.  in  this  Library,  several  of  the  lost  chapters 
can  be  restored. 

Of  all  the  Classics,  perhaps,  the  most  faultless  is  Terence ;  because,  independently  of  the 
Vatican  copy  of  the  4th  century,  one  of  the  oldest  MSS.  extant,  many  others  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  text ;  and  yet  Dr.  Bmile^t  various  readings  of  Terence  amount  to  near 
30,000 !  The  same  indeiatigable  editor  discovered  in  MamHu$  twice  as  many  different  readings 
as  there  are  verses:  and  what  doubts  might  not  have  been  suggested  to  ignorant  or  weak 
minds,  by  Dr,  Millt^t  20000  difierent  readings  in  the  New  Testament,  were  we  not  assured 
by  the  most  indefatigable  collators,  that  they  were  the  mere  faults  of  transcribers — such 
as,  in  modem  phraseology,  are  called  errors  of  the  Frees,  and  not  materially  affecting  the 
meaning,  or  altering  the  construction  of  the  text? 

These,  my  Lord,  are  but  some  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  MSS: 
nor  are  they  the  most  important.  Perhaps  that  advantage  which  may,  of  all  others,  be 
deemed  the  greatest,  is,  that  they  serve  as  a  barrier  against  interpolation.  How,  for  instance, 
could  it  be  known  that  the  Charter  granted  by  King  Withred  to  the  Church  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  7th  century,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  published  by  Dr.  Smitk,  at 
the  end  of  his  edition  of  Bede,  is  interpolated,  if  we  bad  not  the  enghml  in  this  Library,  by 
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wbieh  that  interpoladon  is  detected,  or  if  we  had  not  a  number  of  ancient  copies  unanimously 
conspiriog  against  the  fraud?  It  is  painful  to  find  that  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the 
Rebellion  has  not  escaped  the  imputation  of  corruption :  the  omission  of  some  passages  which 
bore  bard  on  the  memory  of  Charles  I.  was  objected  to  that  work  before  its  editors  had  sunk 
into  the  grare ;  that  objection,  whether  true  or  calumnious,  was  not  repelled  either  by  Smahidg^, 

« 

Aldrich,  or  Atterbury,  and  the  charge  of  having  incorrectly  handed  down  to  posterity  the 
greatest  work  of  our  most  able  historian,  as  well  as  one  of  our  honestest  Statesmen,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  removed  by  a  late  edition,  published  by  the  learned  body  in  pos-  I 

session  of  Lord  Clarendon's  original  MS.  In  this  edition  omissions  are  said  to  have  been 
permitted  to  continue  to  exist,  which  are  charged  by  Oldmixon  and  others  to  have  been 
originally  occasioned  by  the  impulse  of  political  feelings,  and  which  are  allowed  to  have 
existed  even  by  the  '*  Findicaiicn/'  which  came  out  after  the  deaths  of  the  original  editors. 
That  Vindkaium  avowes  that  verM  alteratumt  were  made.  Whether  they  were  verhal  only,  or 
material  would  have  appeared  by  a  faithful  impression  of  the  original  MS.  and  History  would 
have  profited  which  ever  way  the  question  was  decided. — It  is  said  that  when  Fr.  Junius  was 
Keeper  of  the  King's  Library,  he  had  the  presumption  to  erase  some  words  from  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  Bible  now  in  the  Britbh  Museum.  How  are  such  erasures  in  an- 
cient MSS,  to   be  supplied? — 

One  of  the  invaluable  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  well-informed  and  powerful  Aristocracy, 
is,  that  by  its  situation,  it  has  the  means  of  rescuing  from  the  ravages  and  the  injuries  at- 
tendant upon  concealment,  ancient  Records  which  serve  to  repair  such  damages,  and  preserve 
the  most  valuable  fragments  of  profane  as  well  as  sacred  history  from  the  passions  of 
controversial  antagonists,  and  from  the  depredations  of  time. 

The  preservation  of  autographs,  which  so  materially  contribute  to  the  detection  of  for- 
geries, is  another  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a  Collection  as  this.  Doctor 
Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus  is  valuable,  were  it  only  for  exhibiting  fac-nmiles  of  the  hand-writing 
of  many  men  who  were  conspicuous  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  (I)   The  class  of  English  History, 

(I)  F0rhe»*»  two  vokmies,  intitled,  *^  A  Full  View  of  the  Pablic  Transactions  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elixa- 
'^  beth,"  exhibits  others  equally  valuable,  though  of  a  subsequent  date.  The  5th  vol.  of  the  Pattom  Collection, 
containing  the  aut^griq^,  paper  marks,  and  numerals  of  the  documents  which  it  describesi  is  beyond  all  praise, 
as  is  also  the  first  volume  of  Lodge's  Blnstretions,  &c.  Lend.  1791. 
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10  the  following  Collection,  exhibits  a  succession  of  autographs  of  KingSi  Nobles^  and  Literaij 
men,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  our  own  times. 

These  observations  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  collations  of  MSS.  have  been 
suggested  by  a  maxim  frequently  inculcated,  that  editors  are  not  at  liberty  even  to  alter  the 
corrupt  readings  of  the  Documents  they  possess ;  that  MS.  authority  must  be  preferred  to  con- 
jectural criticism;  and  that  conjecture,  however  plausible,  is  the  last  resource  to  which  an 
editor  is  permitted  to  refer.  James  Gronovius  published  the  **  Anamfmi  Expontio  Mhu 
"  Mundi,"  with  all  its  absurdities,  such  as  Britzanihim  for  ^nUtum,  CoMscra  for  Corsica^ 
Eiboeam  for  Euboeam,  because  he  felt  bound  to  adhere  to  his  MSS.  and  hoped  that  future 
editors  might,  by  the  help  of  better  copies,  be  enabled  to  amend  the  text.  (1)  He  re- 
printed the  '*  Afumynms  Ravenna,"  at  the  end  of  his  Mela,  in  1696,  without  altering  the 
errors  which  were  noticed  in  the  Princeps  editio  of  Porcheron,  Paris  1688.  His  son,  Abraham 
Gronovius,  adhered  to  the  same  principle :  he  reprinted  the  same  work  from  his  father's  edition ; 
and  to  those  who  called  for  an  amended  text,  he  replied,  "  procure  me  Mamucrifts^' 

It  was  only  when  numerous  MS.  copies  were  collected  and  compared,  that  the  varwrum 
Classics  finally  appeared.  Then  the  imperfect  editions  of  Pliny  and  of  Mela,  by  Hermolaus-Barba- 
rus  and  Nunez,  gave  way  to  the  magnificent  and  correct  editions  of  Gronovius  and  Harduin  ; 
the  latter  is  the  best  that  ever  appeared  of  any  of  the  Classics,  because  Harduin  availed 
himself  of  every  preceding  edition,  and  collations  of  MSS.  and  medals,  which  contributed 
to  establish  true  readings,  and  to  illustrate  the  geography,  chronology,  and  orthography  of  his 
text.  The  Argonauticks  were  restored  by  Gesner  and  Herman  in  the  same  manner. — Strabo 
arose  from  the  night  of  the  middle  ages,  by  the  help  of  Casaubon,  Herodotus  by  We$seling*9, 
and  Tacitus  by  that  of  Brotier. 

Some  future  Hbtorian  will  be  enabled,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  help  of  the  MSS.  which 
are  described  in  this  Catalogue,  to  correct  material  errors  in  the  histories  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.— Who  could  have  supposed,  for  instance,  that  Owen  Roe  O'NiiU  would  have 
accepted  a  bribe  of  5662/.  17s.  6d.  from  Cromwell?   that  he,  who  was  the  fiivourite  patriot 


(1)  GronovU  Geographica  Antiq.  Lngd.  Bat,  1700. 
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Gcnenl  of  Ireiand,  should  have  been,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  pay  of  the  Pope,  and  of 
the  Rnmp  Parliament  of  England!  Who  but  must  bdieve  that  the  Court  of  France  was  sincere 
in  its  disavowal  of  any  private  treaty  with  Cromwell  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
England,  and  of  then:  adherents,  out  of  its  territories  1  (1)  and  yet  the  identical  private  article 
stipulating  for  that  expulsion,  is  preserved  in  thu  Collection,  with  the  original  signatures  of  the 
French  agents  on  one  side,  and  of  those  of  Cromwell  on  the  other. 

It  is  superfluous  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject.  There  is  another  connected  with  it  which 
demands  some  explanation.  It  is  impossible  always  to  cla$$  Manuscripts  according  to  their  sub- 
jects, because  so  many  MSS.  contain  very  difierent  works  in  different  languages,  and  were  written 
at  different  times. — Poets  are  bound  up  with  Historians,  Chronicles  with  Legends^  Philosophers 
with  Divines.  The  volume  now  submitted  to  your  Lordship  will  sufficiently  discover  the  method 
that  has  been  pursued.  The  Oriental  MSS.  are  kept  together  in  one  class,  separated  fiiom  the 
rest.  It  is  true  that  the  MSS.  No.  XXXIX,  XLII,  and  LXIII,  in  that  dass,  are  not,  stricdy 
q)eaking.  Oriental ;  but  they  have  been  classed  amongst  them,  as-  they  are  the  only  Greek 
MSS.  in  this  Collection,  and  are  too  few  to  constitute  a  separate  class. 

The  Oriental  MSS.  are  followed  by  the  Irish,  which  form  a  second  separate  class ;  but, 
because  Irish  MSS.  strictly  speaking,  mean  MSS.  in  the  Irish  language^  thb  class  has  been 
divided  mto  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  consists  of  MSS.  in  that  hmguage,  and  the  second, 
intitlcd  '<  MSS.  relating  to  Ireland^'  consists  of  MSS.  in  English  and  Latin,  which  relate  to  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  that  country. — ^The  third  class  is  that  of  English  History,  which  is 
subdivided  into  Chromcles-^Religion — Charters  ^Topography  ^ — Parliamentary  j^ffmrs,  State 
Papers,  and  Heraldry, 

Of  some  of  those  Manuscripts,  I  have  been  cautious  in  detennining  the  ages.  So  many 
instances  occur  of  too  much  eagerness  to  exaggerate  claims  to  antiquity,  that  I  have  taken 
care  either  to  leave  the  ages  of  MSS.  open  to  dbcussion,  or  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
their  dates  are  ascertained. — Wherever  the  letters  t  are  accentuated,  the  writing  must  be 
subsequent  to  the  1 1th  century ;  wherever  they  are  dotted,  to  the  13th.     Thb,  and  other  rules  of 

(1)  See  Ecbard't  History  of  Eogfamd.  Lond.  fol.  1718,  v.  7,  pug.  78S^.    Carte's  Oimond,  v.  a,  p.  182. 
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calUgraphy,  which  are  generally  admitted  by  Mabilloo  and  MoDtftucoD,  will  enable  us  to  steer 
pretty  wide  of  dangers,  and  to  distinguish  the  false  lights  by  which  so  many  have  been  misled.  (1) 

Wlien  Gmrad  PeuHnger  discovered  the  map  which  bears  his  name,  SckoejffHn  published  it  in 
his  Alsace,  as  a  genuine  document  of  the  4th  century,  (2)  although  the  letters  t  are  accentuated 
wherever  two  come  in  contact,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  firom  the  letter  if, — an  improvement 
in  writing  which  is  not  more  ancient  than  the  11th  age.  The  original,  purchased  by  the 
celebrated  Prince  Eagene,  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna :  a  fac-simile  may  be 
seeo  at  the  end  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  by  Bertius.  The  learned  antiquarian  of  Verona  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  it  older  than  the  celebrated  MS.  copy  of  the  Life  of  S.  Martin  of  Tours,  by 
Smlpieim$  Severut,  which  was  written  in  517 ;  (3)  because,  says  he,  it  exhibits  a  view  of  the  towers 
of  Aquileia,  which  was  destroyed  by  Attila  in  442.  (4>— The  answer  to  this  is  decisive :  the  letters 
t  are  accentuated  in  Peutinger's  map ;  it  is  therefore  subsequent  to  the  1 1  th  century, — whereas 
Sulpicius's  Life  of  S.  Martin,  written  in  capitals,  and  most  frequently  without  spaces  or  points 
between  the  words,  betrays  not  one  signature  of  any  period  subsequent  to  the  year  5 1  ?•  (5) 

The  danger  of  assigning  a  TUle  is  intimately  connected  with  tliat  of  assigning  an  age ;  and 
I  have  been  tlierefbre  cautious  also  in  giving  titles  to  MSS.  without  a  minute  examination  of  their 
contents.  Some  MSS.  contain  a  great  variety  of  articles  on  very  difierent  subjects ;  some  are 
imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end ;  many  are  anonymous ; — in  all  these  cases  the  dif- 
ferent articles  must  he  minutely  described,  in  order  that  persons  possessing  other  copies,  with 
the  names  of  the  authors  annexed,  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  their  ages,  and  to  refer 
them  to  their  proper  originals. — In  mentioning  the  ages  of  very  ancient  MSS.  too  much  caution 
cannot  be  employed,  as  the  Christian  aera  was  never  used  before  the  days  of  Bede.     Beza's 


(1)  On  the  pimctaation  of  ancient  MSS.  the  best  authorities  are  MabUlon  and  Montfaucon,  On  pafters, 
parchments,  and  inks,  we  must  add  Leo  Allatius's  Animadversiones,  and  others  who  are  mentioned  by 
Jo.  Albert  Fabric),  Bibliograpbia  Antiq.  Hamburg!  et  Lipsise,  171S. 

(3)  Alsatia  illustrata,  pp.  49,  610.    See  Scheib*s  folio  edition  of  Peutinger's  Map,  Vienna,  1753. 

(S)  This  is  perhaps  the  oldest  MS  that  bears  the  name  of  the  writer,  ^d  its  date,  in  one  hand  with  the  text, 
as  also  the  place  where  written.— <<  Finished  at  Verooa,  1st  Aug.  in  the  Consulship  of  Agapitui,  10th  Indiction, 
"  by  Unicinut,  Lector  of  the  Church  of  Verona."    Vide  Maffei  Verona  illustrata,  p.  »S7. 

(4)  Maifei  Opiiscoli,  Eccl.  p.  60.—But  Aquileia  was  rebuilt,  and  destroyed  again  by  tlus  Lombards  in  690, 
and  rebuilt  again  in  the  middle  ages.— Fac-siuii)es  of  Sulpkius*$  Life  of  S.  Martin,  and  of  S.  Jer&m^M  Life  of  Paul 
the  Hermit,  in  the  same  hand  and  MS.  hare  been  prefixed  to  Sulpicius'S  works  by  Jerom  of  ^rato.  Vide 
Maffei  Verona  Illustrata,  p.  61. 

(5)  Nouvean  Traits  de  tiifkm.  t  S,  p.  909. 
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Cmrabridge  MS.  has  been  referred  by  Whiston  to  the  year  of  our  sera  ISO,  though  it  is  ooir 
known  not  to  be  older  than  the  6th  century. — ^The  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  in  the  Britbh  Museum,  was  supposed  to  be  written  in  the  third  century,  whilst  hiCer 
inquirers  lefer  it  to  the  7th  or  8tb,  aud  Montiaucon  to  the  6th.  (1) 

The  first  Charter  in  the  Stowe  Collection  is  referred  by  Mr.  Astie  to  693,  which  is  the  date 
assigned  by  Dugdale,  Wanley,  Somner,  Batteley,  and  others.  The  Charter  itsdf  exMbita  Ho 
other  chronological  note  than  "  mtnse  Julio,  Indkiiane  xvm,*'  and  the  reign  of  SLing  WMrttL 
The  learned  Dr.  Smith  has  publtsbed  it  from  an  andent  Canterbury  copy,  in  his  27th  Appendix 
to  hii  edition  of  Bede,  where  he  also  as  well  as  the  above  learned  writers,  reads  the  dale 
Indktume  tdUa,  for  xma,{2)  and  refers  it  to  the  year  of  our  a»a  715. 

These  errors  ought  to  be  briefly  noticed  in  a  Catalogue ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  rai^  suspicions  with  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Charter:  nor  is  that  suspicion 
diminished  by  the  Elenchus  Contentorum  prefiied  to  these  Saxon  Charters,  by  Mr.  Astle,  wheit 
he  refers  to  Dngdale  for  the  date  693 — giving  that  great  man*s  words  thus :  '*  Hoc  Chmiasd^a 
*^  est  ofmo  C.  693,  sicuti  liquet  ex  Archivis  Ecclesise  Cantuarieusis. — Dugdale  Monast.  vol.  1. 
*^  fol.  19." — On  examining  Dugdale^  it  will  be  found  that  the  words  from  ncuii  liquet  inclusive^ 
do  not  appear ;  that  he  gives  no  authority  whatever  even  for  the  date  693 ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
he  bad  no  authority  to  quote,  no  reason  for  it,  to  assign. 

It  would  be  a  very  important  discovery,  if  it  could  be  fairly  ascertained,  that  any  Anglo-Saxon 
Deed,  antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Withred,  is  dated  by  the  vulgar  sera.  Spelman  says  that  that 
pretension  alone  would  invalidate  the  Charter,  or,  at  least,  render  it  extremely  suspicious;  and, 
in  fact,  those  Charters  which  he  published  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Councils,  as  antecedent  to 
WUhrtd's  reign,  such  as  his  Prima  Charta  Regis  ^thilberti,  anno  ab  incarnatione  60S,  p.  113; 

(1)  llnd.  1 1,  p.  096.    P^aeogr.  p.  215.    Woidii  Notitia  Codicis  Alex.  Lipsiae,  1788,  p.  42,  &c. 

(2)  See  the  27th  Appendix  to  his  valuable  edition  of  Bede,  page  786.  Misled  by  him.  Mr.  Astle  commits 
the  same  mistake ;  Wanley  also  takes  the  three  shafts  of  the  letter  m,  in  xnio,  for  three  Roman  units,  and  reads 
it  jtm.— See  his  Catalogue  in  Hicks's  lliesaurus,  vol.  2.  p.  263.  The  same  errors  are  repeated  in  Mr.  Astle's 
second  edition  of  his  Origin  of  WrUvug,  page  111,  112.  Batley  quotes  this  Charter  in  his  edition  of  Som- 
ner's  Canterbury,  Lond.  folio,  1703,  Appendix,  p.  36,  N.  36,  referring  it,  as  Wanley  does,  to  693,  probably 
from  the  interpolated  copy  quoted  by  Smith,  which  seems  to  be  that  now  in  the  Cotton  Library,  AmguHiu  ii«83 
Spelman  quotes  it  in  the  first  volume  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Councils,  p.  126,  where  he  dates  it  694 1 
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•ad  bis  2da  efutdem,  with  the  same  date;  and  his  3tia  ejuadem,  aooo  6 10;  'aod  his  Bulla 
S^AMgustmi,  page  121,  are  all  forgeries:  as  is  Lutherius,  Bbhop  of  Winchester's  pretended 
Charter  of  680,  appomting  Aldhelm,  Abbot  of  the  Irish  Monastery  of  Malmesbury,  in  Dugdale's 
Mooasticon,  t.  1,  page  50.  Gervas  says,  in  his  Chronicle,  that  the  Monks  of  Canterbury  pro- 
duced many  Charters  in  support  of  their  pretensions,  which  were  suspicious  and  interpolated  :  (1) 
and  it  is  very  observable  that,  although  the  date  of  the  Incarnation  b  found  in  some  flpistles  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  sent  S.  Augustin  into  England  in  597, — yet,  not  one  of  the  Letters 
written  by  him  to  S.  Augustin,  and  preserved  by  Bede,  nor  any  one  of  the  Letters  of  his  suc- 
cessors, throughout  the  whole  course  of  a  century  after,  has  the  date  of  the  Christian  aera 
annexed  to  it,  down  to  the  first  year  of  the  Sth  century, — a  fact  which  supplies  abundant  reason 
for  suspecting  that  the  date  of  the  Incarnation  in  his  Epistles  was  inserted  after  his  death. 

In  determining  the  ages  of  MSS.  the  reasoning  must  be  clear,  the  premises  certain, 
the  deductious  logical.  But  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  ages  of  very  ancient  MSS. 
by  the  wrUifig  alone^  whatever  may  be  alledged  to  the  contrary, (2)  is  incalculably  great.  Those 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  Calligraphy  which  determine  the  ages  of  MSS.  that  have  been  written 
smce  the  Sth  century,  do  not  so  clearly  or  so  frequently  occur  in  MSS.  which  precede  that  age ; 
and  it  is  only  when  some  other  additional  and  extrinsic  evidence  contributes  with  the  writing, 
to  incline  the  balance,  that  we  are  induced  to  acquiesce :  nor  can  an  inquisitive  mind  be  con- 
tented, without  that  evidence  coming  in  aid  of  the  intrinsic  peculiarities,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
decbion  even  of  a  Montfaucou. 

The  Italians,  for  insUnce,  pretend  that  tlic  Vercelli  MS.  copy  of  the  Gospels  was  written 
by  S.Emtehttu,  Bishop  of  that  See,  in  the  4th  century;  and  they  can  prove  historically 
that  that  opinion  prevailed  in  the  9th  age,  and  all  the  learned  agree  that  the  writing  b  at  least 


(1)  Ad  ann.  1181. — '<  Monachos  Coenobii  Angnstineiisis,  prodaxisse  muUas  Ckartas  suspectas  et  rasas/'  Snch 
is  the  copy  ofWithred's  original  Charter,  in  this  Library,  which  is  published  in  Smith's  Appendix  to  Bede  from 
the  MS.  Amgtigiu$  it.  in  the  British  Mnseam.  Sach  is  Pope  B&m/ace  IVtK$  Letter  to  Ring  ^thelbert,  in 
Ikvour  of  regular  Monks,  published  by  Spelman,  p.  ISO,  with  the  date  ^  omio  IncamationU  Seaceniesimo  quarto 
"  dedfrno."  which  Spehnan  takes  for  genuine.>-^<  Ego  genninam  existimo,  &c.  p- 191/*  Bede  states  that  JEthel- 
bcrt  died.  «  Fe6.  «4,  CIS."— 1, 2,  c.  5.— The  Christian  aera  is  twice  mentioned  by  S.  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
died  in  59$.    But  Le  Cointe,  and  others,  deem  these  dates  subsequent  interpoUtions. 

(a)  Casley  says  that  '<  he  can  judge  of  the  age  of  a  MS.  as  well  as  of  the  age  of  a  nian."-*Preiace  to  his 
Catalogue  of  the  King's  Library. 
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as  old  as  the  7th  century.  (1)  But  three  centuries  remain  yet  to  be  accounted  for  before  we 
can  come  to  the  days  of  S.  Eusebius,  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  demonstration  can  be  founded 
on  the  writing  alone,  since  similar  writing  is  found  in  most  MSS.  of  the  three  centuries  in  ques- 
tion. The  Italians  are  therefore  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  extrinsic  evidence,  and  they  find, 
or  think  they  find  it,  in  collating  the  text  with  that  of  other  copies  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7Ui  ages ; 
all  of  which  are  found  to  difier  from  the  VercelH  MS.  in  the  sixth  verse  of  the  3d  chapter  of 
S.  John.  The  reading  of  the  Vercelli  copy  is — "  Quod  natum  est  de  Came  caro  est,  quia  de 
**  Came  natum  est;  et  quod  natum  est  de  sptritu  Spiritus  est,  pda  Dem  Spmhu  esf ,  eC  or 
^  Deo  mOui  est."  (2)  The  words  that  are  here  given  in  italics,  have  disappeared  from  all  copies 
of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  4th  century ;  therefore,  say  the  Italian  Antiquaries,  this  MS.  is  at  least 
of  the  4th. — ^Whether  this  argument  be  logical  or  not,  the  Reader  will  judge.  Our  object  here 
is  only  to  shew  that  the  writing  alone  is  not  always  sufficient  evidence  of  the  age  of  a  very  ancient 
MS.  and  that,  most  probably,  if  we  had  not  the  data  alledged  above  from  the  original  Charter 
of  King  Withred,  in  this  library,  its  age  could  never  be  ascertained  by  its  characters  alone. 

With  respect  to  the  date  of  that  Charter,  most  undoubtedly  it  can  only  belong  to  the  year 
697,  or  to  71 2; — for  Bede  expressly  states  that  Withred  was  King  of  Kent  34f  years,  from  6S7f 
and  that  BeriehiwM,  who  subscribed  that  Charter,  was  the  first  English  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  appointed  in  690:(3)  consequently  the  Charter  in  question  must  have  been  writtm 
in  the  interval  between  690  and  72 1|,  and  also  in  the  course  of  some  year  of  our  common  sera 
corresponding  with  the  xth  Indiction.  Now  the  Indiction  is  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  introduced 
by  Constantine  m  312,  and  twenty-five  such  periods,  counted  from  312,  end  in  687; 
the  26th  ends  in  702,  and  the  27th  in  717-  We  cannot  add  a  28th  Indiction,  because  that 
would  carry  us  down  to  732,  when  Withred  was  no  more.  The  year  of  the  Indiction  in  question, 
must  therefore  be  found  either  in  the  26th  or  27th  period  of  fifteen  years,  counting  from  the  year 


(1)  The  proofs  are  produced  by  Bianchioi,  in  his  Vmdieitf,  p.  S<S8— S79,  and  l>y  John  Andrew  Iricos,  in  his 
edition  of  tlus  fine  MS.  printed  at  Milan,  in  1748.  Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  in  favour  of  its 
great  antiquity,  is,  that  it  is  not  S.  Jerome's  version,  bat  the  ancient  Italic,  which  went  into  disose  when 
St  Jerome's  appeared  in  the  6th  centary. 

(2)  No  doubt  the  copies  of  Italy  and  of  Africa,  which  are  quoted  l>y  TertnUian  in  the  2d  century  (De  came 
Christi,  c  18),  and  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  anno.  S56,  giTe  the  above  Terse  as  it  is  in  the  Vercelli  MS. 
and  S.  Ambrose  reproaches  the  Arians,  in  his  book  De  l^^iriiu  Staei;  with  having  erased  the  words  Qmmam 
Dmu  SpvUuM  ed,"    But  these  Acts  do  not  justify  the  inference,  that  the  VerceUi  MS.  is  of  the  4th  centary. 

(S)  Bed.  1. 4,  c.  27,  and  I.  5,  c.  23. 
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91f— 4i»t  i%  eidier  IB  the  jtmtGgj  or  TlSy^-Huid  this  Charter,  one  of  the  oldest  m  Europe^ 
ito'  writfeB  m  ooe  or  the  other  of  these  jmurs.. 

AH  these  ckcomstences  put  togethery  sufficicBtiy  shew  how  cautioas  we  must  be  io 
dates :  and  will  sofficiently  justify  me  in  deolioiDg,  oo  some  occasions^  the  task  of 
'discuasieasy  on  a  subject  so  liaUe  to  misrspfeaentatioDw— But  he  who  is  too  fastidious, 
may  also  be  oiyust;  aud^  at  all  ereBts,  though  we  may  differ  inopioion  as  to  the  ages  of  MSS» 
tfie  leaned  agiee  that  to«scertain  the  genfune  works  of  any  author,  suppose  of  a  CocmaD»  or  a 
Miohiaia^  it  is  by  no  means  necessaiy  that  we  shcmld  produce  his  poems  in  his  own  hand. 
Two  of  Coeman's  have  been  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  IheiZoiwi  Uijbermeanm  Scrifimrt, 
from  five  different  copies,  with  the  various  readings  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Will  any 
ooe  r^iect  these  Poems  as  spurious,  because  the  editor  declares  that  the  oldest  of  the  above 
oopies  is  subsequent  by  200  yean  to  the  time  when  Coeman  lived? (1)  Who  can  produce  a 
copy  of  the  Diad  that  comes  within  2000  years  of  the  age  of  Homer )  Shall  we  reject,  the 
Pentateuch,  because  there  is  a  chasm  of  500  years  between  Moses  and  the  time  when  he 
n  firrt  mentioiled  in  Profime  history  ?  Tliere  b  not  a  copy  of  the  Gospds  extant  as  M 
as  the  days  of  S.  Jerom;  (2)  nor  is  there  at  thu  moment,  nor  has  these  within  the  last  5  or 
600.  years,  been  a  single  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  that  great  man,  produced  in  any  part  of 
the  glebe*  Shall  we  say  that  the  Survey  of  the  Forfeited  Lands  in  Ireland,  which  was  executed 
by  Lord  Essex's  order,  according  to  the  admeasurement  of  the  Downe  Survey,  and  for  which  it 
ippears,  from  an  original  document  under  the  sign  manual  of  Charles  IL  now  in  this  Collection, 
timt  the  Government  paid  him  the  sum  of  500/.  is  not  satis&ctory  evidence,  because  the 
original  Survey  of  Sir  William  Petty,  on  which  it  is  founded,  can  no  longer  be  produced? 
Can  we  be  justified  in  rejecting  Cennfiidad's  collection  of  the  Brehon  Laws  of  King  Conuac, 
called  the  Bhu,  because  Kmg  Cormac's  manner  of  writing  in  Ogham  is  unknown,  or  because 
not  one  specimen  of  Cenfibdad's  writing  is  now  known  to  exist  in  the  worid,  or  because  some 

(1)  Riemm  HibenncamiD,  toI.  1.    Index,  word  Cmmor. 

(a)  Pere  Simso  has  been  aecmed  of  endeavonriiig  to  vndemiiiie  the  aathority  of  the  New  Testnnent,  by 
denying  that  the  origfanls  existed  m  the  Sd  century.— See  Sentimeiit  des  Theologiens  d'HoUande  wnr  FHist. 
Crit  Let.  IS.  I>efen8e  de  ses  seathnens,  Let.  13.  Bet  his  Repmue  a  le  D^emtty  Sec  is  nnaiMwerable.  The 
erigimls  were  not  produced,  when  cdled  for,  in  the  Sd  centnry,  and  were  neTcr  seen  sbce ;  and  what  then? 
We  do  not,  becaase  the  originals  cannot  be  produced,  deny  Um  anthentieity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  do 
not  re}ect  the  IHad,  or  the  Odyssey,  or  any  of  those  classic  anihors,  of  whose  woiks  not  me  MS,  copy  can  be 
fonnd,  that  conies  witUn  iOOO  yean  of  their  time. 
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voids  urn  occraonailjr  ioseited  in  CfntMnA'a  ewpoMon,  wUdi  Kng  Gonnc,  who  was  a  Pkigatt» 
eoaM  never  have  asedt  We  do  not  ascribe  tfae  Pentateuch  to  any  odier  tlmn  to  Moses^  though 
Ini  ewB  death  and  burial  be  mentioned  hi  the  kst  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  with  the  additidQ 
dmt  ''  that  tarate  mi  a  Pmfhd  wmee  m  Jbnd  Ubb  mUo  MmnT  >nd  with  some  othar  additions 
«f  fiMts^  and  nauMS  of  jibioes  also,  which  in  the  days  of  Moses  weie  utterly  nnhnown..(l) 
These  paiuages  am  lairiy  and  fatty  acoounted  for  by  the  hsX  that  esfdanatory  additioas 
wcR  inserted  by  subsequent  transcribers,  by  Joshua  or  Esrah,  without  any  ^spaiagement  to 
the  teit;  and  these  are  admitted  as  good  answers,  even  in  a  strirt  historical  point  of  mew,  hj 
all  the  worid ;  and  what  must  historically  be  admitted  in  one  instance,  must  he  equally  admitted 
in  another.  To  iUnstnte  this  fiirtlier,  if,  with  the  exception  of  such  explanations  as  axe  made 
by  Ceabdady  the  Bhd,  <^  collection  of  Brehon  Laws,  should  betray  no  evidence  jof  an  age 
subquent  to  that  of  Cormac,  we  cannot  be  justified  in  referring  those  Laws  to  any  other  4uthor« 
againrt  the  aniversal  belief  of  a  whole  nation,  and  the  evidenoe  of  all  ancient  and  modem 
writers  and  annaKsts,  who  were  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  aoqaainted^  as  Cenfiwlad 
was,  widi  the  language,  manners,  traditiotts,  and  opinions  of  his  country,  and  of  his 
time.  Had  these  Laws  been  of  a  kter  period,  the  writer  of  .them  would  have  nvailed 
himself  of  the  subsequent  improvements  in  legislation,  which  were  introdiiced  either  by  the 
Danes  or  the  Nonnns ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  not  a  vestige  of  Danish  or  Nonnan  language, 
manners,  or  laws  is  diseemable  here:  that  there  is  no  phrase,  no  word,  no  mode  of  ei- 
^^fessioo  that  b  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Ceoiaelad;  that  all  those  which  refer  to  improvements 
in  the  Irish  Laws,  introduced  by  Christianity,  are  Cenfadad's  own ;  and  that,  being  abundantly 
accounted  for  by  referring  them  to  him,  we  are  not  justified  in  wantonly  referring  them  to 
aoy  subsequent  period  of  time. 

.  Upon  this  principle  it  has  been  successfully  argued,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  leamed»  that  a 
copy  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles,  hi  Ghreek  and  Latin,  No.  107,  m  the  Royal  Library  of  France,  was 
written  before  the  middle  of  the  5th  century ;  because  in  enumerating  the  books  of  the  Old  and 


(1)  Histoire  Critiqiie  da  Vieax  Test.  1. 1.  c.  5.  Rotterdam,  1685.  In  Genesis,  chip.  xiL  Terse  0,  we  ve 
inlbfmed,  in  a  parenthesis,  that  wlien  the  things  related  there  happened,  tht  OmaamUi  were  m  the  load,  llda 
supposes  that  tiiey  were  not  in  Palestine  when  the  author  of  Genesis  wrote.  Now  they  were  not  expeUed  aatil 
long  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Again,  in  chap.  xxxtL  Terse  31,  the  Kings  of  Edem  are  ennmerated  thas: — 
<<  These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  reined  any  Im^  tver  ike  CkiUrem  qf  lenmL'* 
Siflular  objections  may  be  urged  from  Genesis  xi.  IS,  ExodosxTU  S6,  Stc 
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Mew  Testament  received  in  the.CMMm  of  tfae  Cbivti&n  Churchy  it  oovnts  is  nond,  ecrt«n  bookv 
wUeh  wete  rejected  from  that  canon  by  the  Coondl  of  Rome,  in  494^ — ^for  imlanee,  the  Epiitle 
of  Barnabas^  the  Acts  of  Ftol»  the  Revebtion  of  Peter— books  which  no  writer  has  added  lo 
the  cnon  smce  the  days  of  Gebsios.  (1)  This  MS.  must  have  been  written  before  these  hooka 
were  discovered  to  be  foiged.  Just  so  it  will  be  found  that  the  Laws  collected  by  Cenfiidadf 
■HUt  have  been  compiled  before  the  religion  of  the  Druids  was  iitteriy  abolished  in  the  6th 
century;  since  no  Irish  Legislator  would  have  thought  of  enactii^  Laws  against  them  after 
the  complete  destruction  of  their  worship,  and  the  estabUshment  of  Christianity  in  Ireland. 

The  same  cautious  mode  of  proceeding  which  forbids  our  taking  dates  upon  trust,  enaUea 
us  to  avoid  errors,  into  which  former  possessors  of  some  Manuscripts  in  this  CollectioB,  have 
ftUen  in  determining  their  times.  In  a  MS.  Pre&ce  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Charters,  f<mneriy  the 
property  of  Mr.  Astle,  we  are  informed  that  the  second  document  is  the  '^  CanciHrnm  apmd 
**  BmeemteMe,  de  Statu  Ecclesiarum  vel  Monasterionim  infra  Cantiam,  Anno  Chr.  7 1 6,  Imdiei. 
**  IS."  And  we  are  fiuther  informed  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  Spelman  or  Willdns* 
And  yet  in  the  first  edition  of  Spelman's  Councils,  vol.  I.  p.  189»  a  copy  of  this  very  docu- 
ment  is  given,  and  referred  properly,  not  to  the  year  7 16,  but  to  the  year  694.  It  b  also  given, 
but  from  corrupt  copies,  by  Wiikins,  in  his  Councils,  1. 1,  p.  56,  67»  where  it  is  erroneously 
dated  692.    This  confusion  of  dates  undermines  the  very  foundations  of  history. 

The  fret  is,  that  the  origimil  is  not  dated ;  and  that  having  been  signed  by  Ring  Withred 


(1)  This  is  the  oldest  MS.  extaot  tbat  gives  the  Dumber  of  rtnes  in  the  sacred  books :  **  Genent,  o.  4560, 
^  &c  &c.— JMbomit  Rnelaiia,  r.  ISOO— Jcfvs  JptUhrwHj  v.  8600— Bomo&tf  EpiHotOy  v.  9S0—Aei9$  PmuU^ 
<<  V.  Ueo—Rertlaiw  Petri,  r.  270.— Pofems,  r.  4000."  It  is  dear  from  Ibis,  that  the  verses  or  divisions  of 
tlMse  ages  differed  materially  from  oars.  The  French  Benedictme  anthors  of  the  Noaveao  Traite  de  Diplo- 
matique, inform  as,  t.  S,  p.  144,  and  again  414,  tiiat  this  valoaUe  MS.  formed  ;a  part  of  the  Bible,  called 
Biz^ty  which  is  now  preserved  at  Cambridge,  and  b  one  of  the  oldest  known. 

There  is  another  MS.  copy  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paal,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  librvy  of  S.  Germain 
des  Pres,  which  is  described  by  Montfancon,  Palaeographia,  p.  218,  as  written  about  the  same  time  with  the 
preceding  This  M8.  also  gives  a  Canon,  intitled— '<  Venus  Seripiuranumy  6cc.  Genesis  4500,  &c.  &c.  fon- 
**  geluLy  iiii.  Mutihetmy  v.  2600.  JoameSy  r.  2000.  Mmrcwt,  r.  1600.  lAuamy  r.  2000.  EpittoUu  PamU;*  Jkc. 
In  this  MS.  S.  PkuVs  Epistles  are  not  divided  into  chapters.  Zaccagni  shews  that  they  were  first  so  divided 
in  S05.   See  his  edition  of  Eothalins.    Collectanea,  4to.  Romae,  1696. 

In  enumerating  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  all  those  of  our  Canon  are  mentioned  in  this  MS.  excepting 
Ndumiat  and  Paratipmtnm.  All  ours  of  the  New  Testament  are  included,  excepting  S.  Paul's  epistles  to  the 
Philippians,  Thessaloiuaiis,  and  Hebrews.  The  various  books  do  not  follow  m  the  order  observed  in  all  MSS. 
smce  the  Sth  ceatary ;  and  the  4th  of  Maccabees  is  inserted  as  canonical.    These  circumstances  iodicate  great 
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first,  and  then  by  the  Archbishop  and  Clergy  who  were  present  at  BaccaneeUUs  in  69^  it  was 
aftnrwards  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Council  of. dtwAoe^  in  7\S^  and  was  confirmed  in 
that  Council,  and  endorsed,  and  then  the  Endorsement  only  was  dated  ''  Anno  primo  iq;ni 
*'  Regis  Aethelbaldi  Merciorum,"  &c  Spelman  collated  five  ancient  copies  of  it-^the  most  ancient  of 
which  had  no  date  annexed,  and  much  less  the  date  of  Uie  Incarnation,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Councib,  p.  191.  Wilkins,  who  published  the  second  edition,  refers  the 
Council  pf  Baccmcdd  (from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  48,)  to  the  year  of  Christ  692,  and  gives 
the  Acts  mutilated,  firom  a  Cotton  MS.  in  Saxon:   whereas  the  original  is  in  Latin.  (1)      He 


antiquity.  When  Montfancon  composed  his  'Palaeography,  he  knew  no  Greek  copy  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  so 
ancient  as  tiie  Colbert  fragment  of  the  Pentatench,  in  the  Royal  library  of  France,  No.  S084.  Palaeography, 
p.  187.  It  is  written  in  the  style  <tf  Origen's  Hexapla,  as  described,  ib.  p.  S9.  The  Hebrew  words  whicb 
have  not  been  translated  by  the  Seventy,  are  marked  with  Asterisks,  thas  *,  as  in  Origen's  Work. — 
Those  words  that  are  used  hj  tiie  Seventy,  and  are  not  In  tiie  Hebrew,  are  marked  by  OMIiflBf,  thns  t.  The 
Duplex  pnnctum  indicates  where  omissions  ot  additions  to  the  text  begin  and  end.  Other  marks  designate 
words  borrowed  from  the  versions  of  Symmacns  and  Aquila.  Grabe,  in  his  Prolegomena,  and  Mills,  in  ids 
PrefiMe,  as  weU  as  Montfancon,  Palaeogr.  p.  186.  agree  that  the  celebrated  Leyden  firagment  fomied  a  part  of 
this.— See  Mills*s  elegant  edition  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Alexandrian  MS.  in  the  British  Musenm,  and 
tte  Book  of  Genesis,  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Otfao,  B.  vi.  which  Casley  says  is  older,  exhibit  the  roonded 
letter  m,  which  is  very  unusual  in  MSS.  older  than  the  9th  ce&tury.>-Paleograpbia,  p.  171. 

Hirsel  pretends  that  the  Zuric  Psalter  is  older  than  the  Alexandrian  MS.-^ee  his  De  Antiqnissimo  Tun- 
censis  BIMIoliiecas  Gneco  Psalmomm  libro,  Epistola.— Tnrici,  1748^  p.  9. 

Montfaucon  counts,  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  in  Europe,  a  copy  of  S«  Paul's  Epistles  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  was  collated  with  that  written  in  S09,  by  the  Martyr  S.  Pamphilus.«»Bibliotheca  Cosliniana, 
p.  251,  and  aes. .  The  Caesareaa  Library  founded  by  Pamphilas,  contained  80,000  Manuscripts,  ahnost  aU  the 
works  of  the  Ancients,  as  stated  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  saw  it  before  its  destruction  in  the  7th  century. 

The  oldest  Latin  MSS.  extant  are  the  Medicean  and  Vatican  VtrgUsy  the  Vatican  Terence^  and  the  PrwieniiuM 
in  the  French  Library,  No.  8084,  which  is  coeval  with  iU  author,  <tf  the  4th  century,  as  in  Mabillon's  Supple- 
ment, c  3,  p.  8.    The  Concordance  of  Fulda  Library  was  corrected  by  Victor  of  Capua  in  646. 

In  enumerating  the  most  ancient  MSS.  yet  extant,  we  must  not  omit  the  celebrated  Latin  Psalter  of  S.  Ger- 
main des  Pres,  No.  661,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  property  of  S.  German,  who  died  28th  May,  676. 
This  MS.  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Europe,  by  Mabillon,  an^  in  the  Nouvean  T.  de  Diplom. 
t.  a,  p.  168.  Neither  opght  we  to  omit  the  fragments  of  8.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark  of  the  6th  century,  ia  the 
same  Library,  No.  663,  described,  ibid.  p.  43  and  99,  or  the  Cassiodoras  of  Verona,  published  by  Maffei, 
at  Florence,  1720,  and  reprinted  in  London  and  Amsterdam ;  or  the  old  Italic  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  the  Monastery  of  Corby,  described  ibid,  p.  92, 93 ;  or  the  8.  Cyprian  of  the  6th  century,  in  the 
same  Library,  No.  186,  ibid,  p.  66. 

Withrad's  Charter  of  697,  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Bocconcfld  of  694,  thirty  chapters  of  the  8th,  9th 
and  lOth  centuries,  the  Register  of  Hyde  Abbey  of  1020,  and  the  Piolter  called  King  Alfred's,  which  was 
written  at  the  time  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  arc  the  oldest  MSS.  at  Stowe. 

(1)  WUkins  Concilia,  1. 1.  p.  66. 

The  following  Charters  in  Spelman  arc  undoubtedly  spurious : 

Carta  Regis  ^thelberti,  A.  D.  605,  p.  118 

Secunda  Carta  ejusdem  codem  anno,  p.  119. 

Tertia  ejnsdem  Anno  D.  610,  p.  120. 

Bulla  S.  Angustini,  with  seals  pendant,  p.  121. 

Pope  Boniface's  Grant  to  ^thelbert,  p.  130,  of  which  Spehnan  says,  <<  Eg9g€mmm  cxtiHmo,''  p.  131. 
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then  pfooeeds  to  give  a  more  perfect  copy  firom  a  liS.  in  the  Church  of  Canterboiy,  A. 
p.  88,  which  begins  *'  Anm^  Dommkm  IneanmHomM  69^^**  and  consequently  must  be  spurious, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  date,  but  also  because  it  difiers  from  the  origii 


Too  much  diligence  can  hardly  be  used  in  deciding  the  ages  of  Charters ;  and  therefore 
yovr  Lordship  will  permit  me  to  add  a  few  circumstances  relative  to  this  second  Charter  of 
MfAref  tf  in  your  CoUection.  Spelman  and  Stillingfleet,  who  appear  to  have  seen  only  copies  of 
this  very  valuable  document,  relating  to  the  Liberties  of  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  maintain  that 
there  is  no  Anglo-Saxon  Charter  older  than  it,  any  where  to  be  found ;  and  both  date  it  594* 
Hicks,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  there  are  three  others  older,  namdy,  Eihdred\  SeW$^ 
and  Hbtkair^$.(\)  There  is  no  friend  to  Letters  who  would  not  rgoice  if  these  assertions 
oonld  be  satisfrctorily  substantiated.  But  of  Ethelred's  Charter  he  quotes  only  a  copy,  from  the 
Tbthtt  RqffendSf  of  which  a  very  valuable  fae-^Mh  Apograph  shall  be  described  in  its  proper 
phwB  in  tim  Collection.  As  to  the  original,  it  is  no  where  to  be  Ibund ;  therefore,  even  though 
we  should  admit  the  copy  to  be  genuine,  yet,  since  the  original  has  disappeared,  we  are  justified 
in  maintiining  that  the  two  first  Charters  of  King  Withred,  in  the  Stowe  Collection,  are 
older  than  it  With  respect  to  King  Sebbi,  the  Charter  ascribed  to  him  is  quoted  only  from 
tiie  noted  Collection  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Augustus  ii.  which  is  now  known  to  consist 
ohiefiy  oi  interpolated  Charters  that  have  been  forged  in  the  lOtb,  lltb,  and  12th  centuries. 
Besides,  .SdtU  reigned  30  years,  according  to  Bede,  from  66S  to  694,(2)  and  the  Charter  as- 
cribed to  him  is  not  dated,  nor  is  there  a  shadow  of  reason  for  ascribmg  it  to  any  one  year  of 
hia  itign  rather  than  to  the  last,  or  694.— As  to  Ulothaire's  Charter,  Hicks's  embarrassment 
respecting  its  date,  compells  us  to  hesitate  before  we  can  give  our  assent  to  its  originality, 
though  he  gives  a  specimen  of  the  writing. — He  says,  at  page  79*  that  it  is  dated  mnaue  AfHtio, 
mb  dk  4  Kid.  Maim;  and  yet  at  page  67  he  says  that  it  was  executed  wUhowt  a  date;  but  that 
in  the  X  Scrifiaref,  Col.  2207,  it  is  dated  679^  Again,  in  his  Oramnmtica  Anglosaxonica, 
page  146,  he  refers  it  to  692, — adding,  that  another  Charter,  ascribed  to  Osher,  King  of  the 
BWecn,  bdongs  to  the  same  year,  and  he  repeats  the  same  date  of  692  at  page  169. 

These  references  to  Hicks  are  made  with  diligent  attention.    The  facts  are  represented  fairly. 


(1)  See  Hicks's  DiMertatio  EpIstolariB,  page  79. 
(a)  Bede,  L  S,  c  80;  and  agaio,  1. 4,  c.  11. 
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Mid  aoi^y  BO  frets  eta  niofe  stroogly  fllastnte  the  inestimable  vfdae  of  those  CSoUectionSy  kk 
wliieb>8aeh  oripttsb-iure  preserred. 
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In  tfce  "  EoideiUi^  EeckauB  CXrnIt  QnUmmruB/'  pabUdied  from,  the  MS.  intitled  Jtomy  in 
CMpas  Cbtistf  Colkfie  Cambridge,  by  Sir  &•  Twj8den,(l)  the  €ooBoil  otBdccmeM  is  refeirad 
to  69^f  aadan  CKtract'ls  givten  from  Withisd's  Charter,  which  ss  >iiearly  conect*  Yet  H 
is  not. motioned  in  the  Appendix  to  Somnev's  Canterbury,  p«  36,  wbtrma  Usl  b  gifen  of  dl 
the  ChaMers'  pi^served  in  'that  Colledti4«  when  he  wrote;  (2)  ndther  b  it  mentioned  in  the 
MonaMiccftii  Ll,  p.19,— adear  fnoof  that  b  was  removed  from  Canterbary  befi^re  DngdaWs 
fale.  Thd^  very  mateibl  ^vrmts,  affecting  the  cradibffity'Of  aneient  Docnments,  (3)  coold 
never  be  rectified  withoat  the  aid  of  the  MSS.  described  hi  thb  Catalogue.        ^  " 

From  these  examples,  and  others  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  thdr  proper  places,  it  b  suf- 
ficiently evident,  that  the  Country  must  ever  be  indebted  to  those  in  thb  powerful  tmpuef 
whose  munificence  b  exerted  in  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  Records^  and  Manuscript 
evidences  of  their  national  Hbtory,  who  take  care  that  the  ages  of  those  Records  may  be  fiuriy 
stated,  and  that  the  genuine  may-be  separated  from  the  false. 

\  As  thb  subject  b  interesting,  I  make  no  apology  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  it:  it  b  one 
whidi/  to  do  it  justice,  would  require  much  greater  space  than  could  heie  be  spared  for'  its 
dbcussibn.  By  the  rules  which  I  have  laid  down,  and  the  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  abide  by,  as  stated  in  this  Preface,  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  estimate  the  value,  and,  in 
many  instances,  to  decide  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  MSS.  entrusted  to  my  charge.  Whether 
I  have  succeeded,  I  leave  to  othersy  particularly  to  those  who,  with  me,  have  wasted  the  mid- 
night oil,  and  have  laboured  throi^hout  the  noon  of  day,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
sources,  and  indicating  the  means  of  elucidating  the  Hbtory  of  my  Country,  to  decide^ 

Irish  scholars  may  think  I  might  have  ascribed  to  some  of  the'  Irish  MSS.  higher  antiquity 

(1)  Hist  Angl.  Scriptoret  x.  p.  2207-8. 

(2)  Sonmer's  Antiq.  of  Canterbury,  folio,  Lond.  170S,  Appendix,  p.  S6.    NettiMr  is  it  mentioned  by  Battaly 
in  his  CoHtmaria  Siana,  to  which  be  adds  an  '^  Appendix  eotUtmiiiig  Records  tmd  Intirumente^'* 

(a)  I  question  the  originality  of  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  TVgtfoni,  as  poblbhed  by  WilkiDs;  and  think  iStmt 
Ae  date  686  b  added  from  Bede,  1. 4,  c.  28. 
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than  the  12th  ccntoiy.  Mr.  Casley  mentioDt  an  Irish  Paalter  in  the  Cotton  Library,  which  is 
now  nine  hundred  years  old  (Catalogue,  p.  357) ;  and  I  have,  in  my  first  volnme  of  the  Rerum 
Hibemicarum  Scriptoreif  given  specimens  of  others,  which*  are  above  a  thousand  years  old:  but 
the  oldest  Irish  MS.  of  this  Collection  is  the  Leabkar  GabhaltM^  Press  I.  No.  1,  which  agrees 
exactly,  in  the  form  of  its  characters,  with  the  Irish  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  Harleian; 
tlie  date  of  which  has  been  fully  ascertained  in  the  Rerum  Hibemieanim  Scriptares,  to  be  1138, 
and  with  the  President  de  Robien's  Irish  MS.  of  the  12th  century,  described  in  the  same  work : 
I  have  therefore  judged  it  to  be  of  the  same  age.  What  I  have  wanted  in  talent,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  supply  by  indnstiy  and  honesty.  By  these  qualities,  most  of  all,  can  the  compiler 
of  a  Catalogue  of  Hbtorical  evidences  intitle  himself  to  the  confidence  of  the  Public,  as  well 
as  to  the  approbation  of  the  Learned;  and  it  is  by  them,  chiefly,  that  I  can  most  satisftctorily 
to  myself  eiecute  the  task  which  your  Lordship  has  imposed  upon  me. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
With  every  sentiment  of  the  most  gntefiil  Regard, 

Your  Lordship's  obedient,  bumble  Servant, 

CHARLES  O'CONOR. 

Stowe  Libnoy,  IH  Nov.  18 17. 
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Mores  et  Indumenta  Pe«sarum."— /o/io. 


The  written  leaves  are  60,  preceded  and  followed  by  one  leaf  of  blank  Parchment.  They 
are  of  paper  of  the  consistency  of  Pasteboard. — The  cover  is  of  strong  Pasteboard  cloathed 
with  Leather.-— On  the  outside,  and  inlaid  in  this  cover,  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end,  are  five  oval  Portraits  of  Persian  Princes  and  Princesses,  neatly  executed  by  Persian 
Artists,  and  protected  with  glass.  Along  the  margins  are  Arabic  Inscriptions  in  gold  letters, 
which  are  carefully  divided  off  into  fourteen  compartments,  on  each  side  of  the  book,  being 
twenty-eight  in  all ;  whilst  the  Portraits  are  only  five  on  each  side,  or  ten  in  all.  The  inter- 
mediate spaces  between  these  Portraits,  and  round  the  cover,  are  highly  ornamented  with  foliage 
and  flowers,  in  gold,  in  green,  red,  black,  and  other  colours,  on  a  dark  yellow  ground ;  and  the 
inside  cover,  both  at  the  beginning  and  end,  represents  a  Nobleman  presenting  a  Rose  to  a  Lady, 
behind  whom  is  a  Cupid  armed  with  his  bow  and  quiver,  she  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  stem 
of  a  flower,  which  grows  from  a  flower  pot,  and  patting  her  lap  dog  with  her  left.  The  figures 
of  both  so  well  accord,  in  both  instances,  as  to  shew  clearly  that  they  are  Portraits  of  the  same 
persons. 

The  intermediate  leaves  contain  curious  Drawings  of  the  principal  Oflicers  of  the  Persian 
court,  evidently  Portraits,  and  of  several  of  the  sports  of  Persia,  animals,  i)alaces,  villas,  enter- 
tainments, taken  on  the  places  to  which  they  refer,  and  all  described  in  Arabic  language  and 
characters,  on  the  back  of  each  drawing.  By  Arabic  is  meant  that  dialect  of  the  Arabic,  which 
is  spoken  in  Persia. 

The  original  Drawings  are  ten  Miniatures  on  the  outside  cover,  two  Portraits  on  each  of  the 
inside,  and  sixty-two  on  the  leaves.* 


*  This  collection  of  Oriental  MSS.  has  been  sabmitted  to  the  inxpection  of  the  learned  Mr.  Nicoll,  Under- 
librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  who  has,  with  great  kindness,  examined  them,  and  lent  his  valoable  aid  to  ascertain 
the  accuracy  of  their  titles,  by  literal  translations,  which  ar^*  ;iven  in  this  Catalogue,  wherever  his  Version 
differs  from  the  Notices  collected  oat  of  Mr.  Astle's  Notes. 
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"  Diploma  Imperiale,  sive  Privilegium  concessum  certo  cuidam  Maho- 
meto.     Imperator   Mustapba  in  mandatis   dat   Praefecto  Provinciae 
Temiswar,  ut  liberam  praefato  permittat  possessionem  Commendae  sen 
"  Comitatus,  quo  fruitus  fuerat  antea  ejus  Pater,  reditus  2007  Aspro- 
"  rum.—  Datum  Constantinopoli.     Non  adest  nota  temporisJ 
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Such  is  tbe  title  pasted  to  a  Turkish  Firman,  on  a  Roll  of  Vellum,  finely  illuminated  and 
flourbhed  in  Gold.    The  Title  here  given  is  a  translation  in  an  Italian  hand. 

No.    Ill,  IV,  &  V. 

"  Three  Tartar  Rolls." 

A  Note  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand,  which  is  inclosed  in  tliese  Rolls,  states  that  they  were  found  in 
the  Temple  at  Dalamcotia,  in  the  mountains  which  separate  India  from  Bantam,  Northward  of 
Bengal,  when  that  place  surrendered  to  Captain  Jones  in  177K  The  Characters,  and  two 
Drawings  on  one  of  them,  are  v^uable  as  specimens  of  the  manner  and  materials  for  writing  in  a 
country  of  which  we  know  so  little. 

Two  of  these  Rolls  are  of  paper,  one  of  white  paper,  tbe  other  of  blue,  both  of  as  thick  a 
consistency,  as  two  or  three  of  our  common  sheets  of  paper  if  glued  together  into  one.  The 
letters  of  the  blue  roll  are  in  gold  ink,  the  others  in  common  black  ink ;  they  are  neatly  written, 
well  formed*  and  separated  in  both,  especially  those  in  gold  ink,  which  are  very  distinct. 
The  words  are  separated  by  wider  spaces  than  the  letters,  tbe  latter  are  not  united  by  ligatures, 
but  are  known  to  belong  to  one  word  by  equidistance  and  contiguity,  as  in  ancient  Charters. 

The  third  roll  is  on  paper  of  a  much  finer  texture  than  tbe  other  two,  resembling  the  finest 
vellum,  and  is  adorned  at  both  extremities,  with  two  Portraits  of  one  and  tbe  same  Princess,  or 
Queen.  This  figure  sits  on  a  carpet,  cross-legged,  crowned,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
necklaces,  pearls,  &c.  A  circle  surrounds  her  head,  to  the  periphery  of  which  lines  are  drawn 
representing  rays  of  light,  or  a  glory.  The  two  first  rolls  are  wrritten  on  both  sides,  the  third 
only  on  one.  All  are  fiiirly  executed,  the  writing  is  even  and  uniform,  and  tbe  lines  are  at  equal 
distances. 

These  cannot  be  the  productions  of  the  Northern  European  Tartars,  but  of  tbe  Independent 
Tartars  of  Northern  Asia,  tbe  descendants  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  whose  literary  fame  is  diffused 
throughout  the  East* 


*  See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Gatalogn*. 
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No.    VI. 


"  Alphabets  of  the  Oriental   Nations." 

These  are  three  Numbers,  stitched  together  in  the  shape  of  a  thin  4to:  and  giving  the  figures, 
names,  order,  and  power  of  a  great  number  of  Oriental  Alphabets,  with  titles  prefixed  to  each 
series,  in  French  and  Italian. — Some  of  these  have  been  publbhed  by  Mr.  Astle,  and  some  may 
be  seen  in  the  Table  of  Alphabets  published  by  Dr.  Bernard,  but  a  great  majority  have  never 
been  printed.  Several  of  them  are  Ttf/umantc;— -all  deserve  the  attention  of  the  orientalist. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  best  collection  of  Asiatic  Characters  extant  The  various  series  amount  to 
45 — the  pages  are  48. 

The  fir  a  Number  eantahu 


1.  The  fabricated  Characters  imputed  to  the 

Angel  Gabriel. 

2.  The  Celestial  from  the  Constellations. 
5.  The  Characters  of  the  Angels. 

4.  The  Ancient  Hebrew. 

5.  The  Trakte, 

6.  Noah's. 

7.  Joshue's. 

8.  Solomon's. 

9.  Solomon's  second  Invention. 

10.  Apollonius  Thianens's. 

1 1 .  The  Cursive  of  the  German  Jews. 


12.  Ditto  of  the  Spanish  Jews. 

13.  The  Samaritan. 

14.  Another  Samaritan. 

15.  TheCaldee. 

16.  Another  Caldee. 

17.  The  Maronite. 

18.  Another  Caldee,  in  different  characters. 

19.  The  most  ancient  Syriac  Capitals. 

20.  The  Syriac  Small  Letters. 

21.  The  most  ancient  Phoenician,  according  to 

Thesas  Ambrosius,  ending  p.  22. 


The  Hccnd  Number  of  this  curiout  Coilection  commences  at  page  23,  and  eontame 


22.  Another  Phoenician^  or  Ionic  Alphabet. 

N.  B.  At  the  bottom  of  thb  page  S5  are  the 
Initials  «<  H.  C.  D.D."  and  then  «"  Alex. 
Alex.  Inisini  Bammiiii  SeotoBriitim." 

23.  The  ancient  Egyptian  Alphabet. 

24.  Another  ditto. 

25.  Another  ditto. 

26.  An  Indian  Alphabet  from  the  Grimani 

Library. 

27.  An  Abyssinian  Alphabet. 

28.  Another  Indian. 


29*  An  Alphabet  which  is  a  key  to  the  Ara- 
besque. 

30.  The  Samaritan  Alphabet. 

31.  The  mos't  ancient  Armenian. 

32.  Another  Armenian. 

33.  S.  Jerom's  Dalmatian  Alphabet. 

34.  The  Syriac. 

35.  Another  ditt6. 
35.  The  Giorgian. 
37*  The  Jacobite. 
38.  The  Copht. 
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39.  The  Etruscan,  from  Thesas  Ambrosius. 

40.  Another  ditto. 

41.  The  Norman,  from  the  Abbe  Tirtieme. 

42.  Another  from  Bede. 


43.  The  Francic,  iirom  the  Abbe  Tirtieme. 

44.  The  Cursive  Arabic. 

45.  The  Arabic. 

46.  The  Turkish. 


All  these  are  very  neatly  copied,  but  of  some  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  authenticity 
or  the  age.  That  the  Phoenicbns  first  communicated  letters  to  Europe  about  1500  years  before 
the  Christian  Xjn,  is  now  the  opinion  in  which  the  learned  universally  agree.  That  the  Greeks 
derived  their  letters  from  them  is  shewn  by  Chishull,  from  the  Sigaan  Inscription,  the  most 
ancient  that  Greece  can  boast  of.*  That  the  use  of  letters  was  known  to  them  before  the  Trojan 
war,  every  one  who  has  read  Homer  will  confess ;  and  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Phoeni- 
cians  were  the  inventors,  is  clear  from  those  most  ancient  Samaritan  and  Phoenician  Coins,  which 
prove  the  common  origin  of  the  Alphabets  of  both,  f 

Pliny  remarks  that  Palamedes  was  not  the  Inventor  of  the  Greek  Utters,  but  added  four  to  the 
sixteen  imported  from  Egypt,  and  PiJamedes  was  not  the  inventor  even  of  these  four.  The 
Alphabetic  Psalms  shew  that  the  Hebrews  had  an  alphabet  of  twenty-two  letters  before  Moses 
wrote. 

Ficoroni  has  indeed  published  a  gem  of  Green  Jasper,  of  very  remote  antiquity,  in  which 
Palamedes  is  represented. pointing  at  an  alphabet;  but  the  age  of  this-  gem  is  uncertain,  and  the 
alphabet  to  which  he  points,  confessedly  resembles  the  order  of  the  Chinese.!  The  Etruscans 
had  the  use  of  letters  before  the  war  of  Troy.  §  Bianchini  shews  that  the  origin  of  letters 
to  bdoDgs  primeval  History,  and  is  probably  coeval  with  the  first  language  of  man.|| 

No.  VII. 

"  Talismans." 

The  Rolls  thus  marked"  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand  resemble  the  Rolls  above-mentioned  No.  III.  both 
in  characters  and  materials.  They  are  eight  in  number,  some  in  gold,  some  in  a  solution  of 
sflver,  and  some  in  common  mk ;  all  are  written  on  both  sides,  and  contain  a  great  number  of 
letters  apparently  in  one  hand.  In  several  instances  the  words  and  sentences  are  separated ;  in 
others,  whole  lines  run  on  vrithout  any  separation  of  parts.    Richardson  says,  in  his  Preface  to 


*  Chiahiill  Antiq.  Asiat.  p.  4,  &c.  This  most  ancient  Inscription  is  to  Jupiter  Ouriu,  It  bad  been  cof* 
ruptly  pnblished  by  Wheeler  and  Spon,  who  could  make  nothing  of  it 

t  Dr.  Bemard*s  Alphabetical  Tables. 

t  Ficoronii  Gemmae  Antiq.  Romsp,  1757,  p.  81.    **  Ordo  litteranim  est  ad  perpendicnlum  proot  Sinenses  illas 

disponont.    Litters  autem  Gnecse  sunt,  sed  non  volgari  figora  omset.'' 

§  Gori  Tabolae  Engabins  in  Mnseo  Etmsco,  p.  54.  Plin.  x?i.  4. 

]  Bianchmi  Storia  Universale.  Vosstns  collects  the  oldest  authorities  on  the  origin  of  letters.  De  arte  Gram. 
1. 1.  c.  10.  But  he  bad  not  seen  the  Appendix  to  Miojiifaucon*$  Palsographia,  nor  Fourmonts  Dissertat'on  in 
the  15th  ToL  of  the  Acad,  des  Inscriptions. 
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his  Penian  Dictionary,  that  the  Persians  use  Talismanic  Characters  on  papers  of  different  sorts 
▼ery  commonly.  It  appears  from  Abulgbazi,  that  the  study  of  Magic  is  common  amongst  the 
Aaatic  Tartars.  At  No.  XIII.  of  this  collection  is  an  Arabic  work  on  Talismans.  Father  Angelo 
who  went  Missioner  into  Persia  and  Arabia  in  1 660,  says  that  magic  was  every  where  taught,  in 
the  schools  of  both  nations,  as  a  science. 

No.  VIII. 

Two  Rolls  of  the  same  description,  but  in  Characters  somewhat  smaller, 

and  more  cursive. 

No.   IX. 

*^  Fac  simile  of  an  Inscription  on  a  Monument  at  Coulvhshah,  engraved 

"  on  a  Metal  Column  there." 

The  Characters  of  this  inscription  have  never  been  explained.  They  differ  entirely  from  the 
Arabic,  Chinese,  Tonquinese,  and  other  known  Characters,  and  seem  to  be  of  remote  Antiquity. 

We  know  that  similar  monuments  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  ^Asiatic  Tartary.  De 
Guignes  Hist,  des  Huns,  t.  2,  p.  122.  When  the  Chinese  defeated  the  Huns  in  the  first  Century  of 
our  aera,  about  A.D.  48,  a  proud  inscription  on  a  column,  erected  on  a  lofty  mountain,  announced 
that  a  Chinese  army  had  advanced  700  miles  into  the  country  of  the  Huns.*  At  a  recent  period 
when  300,000  Calmucks  invaded  China  in  177 1,  the  Emperor  Kien-lang  vrvote  a  Narrative  of  their 
defeat,  which  was  intended  to  be  inscribed  on  a  column,  and  has  been  translated  by  the  French 
Mbsionaries  at  Pekin.f  But  the  cbaracters  of  all  these  differ  from  those  of  the  inscription  at 
Ccutubshak,  and  so  do  tho^  published  in  4to,  London,  1700,  in  a  very  valuable  work,  entitled, 
'  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  above  one  hundred  Languages,  Versions,  and  Characters ;'  nor  are  they 
to  be  found  in  Chamberlayne's  Oratio  Dominica,  Amsterdam,  1715  ;  nor  in  the  Orotic  Dominica, 
printed  by  order  of  Buonaparte,  and  inscribed  to  Pius  Vll. 

These  characters  may  be  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  it  is  impossible  to  affix  any  date  to 


*  See  the  Kong  Mow,  translated  by  the  P.  de  Mailla,  Paris,  1777,  t.  S,  p  S92 — ^This  it  an  abridgment  of  the 
great  Chinese  History  of  Semakonang  and  his  continnators  of  1084.  Paper,  ink,  and  the  art  of  printing  were 
discovered  in  China  200  years  before  our  JEn,  Ninety-«ix  years  before  the  same  aera  Sematsien  published  the 
first  History  of  China.  His  labonra  were  illnstrated  by  a  series  of  180  Historians.  The  substance  of  their  works 
is  still  extant,  and  the  most  considerable  of  them  are  now  deposited  in  the  King  of  France's  Library. — Gibbon, 
e.  26,  4to.  p.  576.— Dn  Halde  n^ves  a  translation  of  a  Memorial  presented  to  the  Emperor  Venti,  180  years 
before  the  birth  of  onr  Saviour,  t.  2,  p.  412-^26. 

t  Memoire  sor  la  Chine,  1. 1.  p.  401-418,  Paris,  1776.  DeGnignes's  Version  of  the  Tckott  Kiag,  Paris,  1770, 
and  Freret,  in  the  Mem.  des  Inter,  t.  x,  xt,  xviii,  xxxvi 
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tbem.  The  Astronomical  observations  of  the  Chaldeans  inscribed  on  bricksy  which  were  pre- 
sented to  Alexander,  approach  the  age  of  the  Deluge,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be  authentic. 
We  are  informed,  tltat  when  Germanicus  visited  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  the  oldest  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics.*  Ammianus  gives  a  Gred^  interpre- 
tation of  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  Obelisk  which  has  been  removed  from  the  Campus  Martins  to 
the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  in  Rome.t 

No.  X. 

"  The  Koran. — Thick  12i7io,  on  the  finest  paper,  and  most  beautifully 

written  in  Arabic. 

The  leaves  are  3 1 6,  written  on  both  sides.  The  margins  are  ruled  off  in  gold  with  great 
neatness  and  precision,  so  as  to  make  all  the  pages  correspond  in  length,  shape,  and  in  width 
of  margin.  The  Initiab  are  all  in  gold.  The  two  first  pages  are  exquisitely  illuminafed  round 
the  margins  in  gold  and  ultramarine,  and  adorned  with  flowers.  This  beautiful  volume  belonged 
about  a  Century  since  to  the  library  of  Cardinal  Negroni,  whose  autograph  and  arms  may  be  seen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  written  page,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  blank  leaf,  with  the  title  "  Al- 
Karamu,  Exemplar  eleganiitsimum,"  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  Astle. — Bound  in  Morocco,  in 
the  Torkish  fashion,  one  side  of  the  Cover  wraps  over  the  other.  The  estimation  in  which  it 
was  held  by  its  Mohammedon  possessor  may  be  inferred  from  his  insignia,  or  Arabic  name,  in 
gold  letters  on  both  sides.  Of  the  age  of  this  MS.  it  would  be  hazardous  to  utter  a  conjecture. 
The  words  are  not  always  separated.    The  sentences  are,  by  gold  dots. 

During  Mahomet's  life,  there  was  no  Koran  properly  so  called.  Abubecre,  hb  successor,  the 
first  of  the  Khalifes,  compiled  it  from  scattered  sentences,  and  divided  them  into  chapters.  In 
the  reign  of  the  third  Khalif  Othman,  the  copies  had  multiplied,  and  were  found  so  different, 
that  he  ordered  them  to  be  collected,  and  new  copies  to  be  founded  on  that  of  Abubecre,  which 
he  had  left  in  the  possession  of  Hefessah,  the  widow  of  Mahomet,  and  the  Daughter  of  Omar. 
But  even  these  orders  were  soon  found  unavailable.  Samarcand,  a  grave  Mahometan  writer, 
states  in  his  work  on  the  different  readings  of  the  Koran  mentioned  by  D.  Herbelot,  that  these 
variatious  are  numerous,  owing  to  the  drcumstance  that  voweU  were  not  in  use  in  Arabic  in  the 
days  of  Mahomet  or  his  successors,  but  only  signs.  The  ancient  texts  referred  to  by  the 
Moslem  Doctors,  are — two  written  at  Medina,  one  at  Mecca^  one  at  Onrfa,  one  at  Bauara,  and 
onein^frta;   but  the  ages  are  uncertain.    The  first  of  the  Medina  editions  contains  6000 


*  Tkdtiis  Amialei  iL  c  60.  See  Brotier's  Notes  on  this  passage,  and  on  another  in  Tacit  AnnaL  xi.  14. 
Compare  Donati  Roma  antiq.  L  3,  c  44 ;  1.  4,  c.  If,  with  Gneyint  Antiq.  Roman,  p.  1897.-19S6. 

t  Ammiaa  1. 17,  c.  4^  Valesnis's  ed.  p.  i6S,  where  he  gives  the  Greek  Version  from  Hermapion.  '*  Hermit- 
fimoM  lArwm  ueutu"*    Compare  Plin.  L  36,  c.  9  and  10,  h  Zoega  de  obetisds  foL  Romae  1801. 
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▼erses;  all  the  others  exceed*,  this  namber  by  200  to  236;  but  all  agree  in  the  number  of  words 
77»639t  and  of  letters  .323,015. — As  to  the  division  into  chapters,  D.  Herbelot  contradicts 
bimself. — Under  the  title  Ahuhtkre^  he  ascribes  it  to  him ;  under  that  of  Alcoran  he  calls  it  a 
modem  invetUUm,  These  modem  chapters,  he  says,  are  114 ;  and  he  adds,  that  another  divisioa 
into  60  sections,  or  offices,  has  been  in  later  ages  made  for  the  use  of  the  devout. 

In  the  manuscript  copy  now  before  us,  none  of  these  divisions  occur.  In  the  first  51  pages  no 
division  occurs,  except  that  of  verses  by  gold  dots.  All  the  pages  are  uniform.  From  p.  51  to 
the  end,  9^  divisions  occur,  with  titles  in  blue  and  red  ink,  and  these  divisions  decrease  in  length 
as  we  approach  to  the  end.* 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  antiquity  of  this  copy  that  it  is  on  paper;  but  paper  was  known  to 
the  Oriental  Nations  a  thousand  years  before  it  vras  used  in  Europe.  Paper  of  linen  rags  was 
made  at  Samarcand^  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Arabians  had  a 
variety  of  Characters  and  of  Dialects ;  that  their  ancient  characters  are  not  older  than  the  7th 
Century,  when  they  were  invented  by  a  native  of  Irak ;  that  the  oldest  copies  of  the  Koran  weie 
written  in  those  more  ancient  Cufic  characters,  and  that  most  of  the  copies  now  extant  are  in 
the  Niskhi  characters,  which  are  not  older  than  the  10th  Centuiy. 

No.    XI. 

"  The  King  of  Persia,  to   King  Charles  I.  of  England,  1635." 

folioj  Morocco. 

This  is  a  Translation  from  the  Original  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  containing  also  Dr.  Hyde's 
Translation  of  a  Letter  from  Shah  Soleiman,  King  of  Persia,  to  King  Charles  II.  l667,  with 
Critical  Remarks,  Explanations  of  the  Seals,  Inscriptions,  &c. 

These  are  followed  by  a  Persian  work,  entitled  **  The  Qualifications  of  Lovely  Women,'' 
translated  from  a  Persian  MS.  intitled  *'  Lizut-u-Mssa,*'  by  Mr.  Simpson,  1789,  and  by  a  Copy 
of  the  *'  Empei^or  of  Morocco's  Curses  against  his  Two  Eldest  Sons,  taken  from  the  Original  in 
'*  his  own  writing,  in  the  Register  of  the  principal  church  at  Morocco.** 

No.   XII. 

"  Dela  el  Keyrat  de  Talismanicis.    Arabice,  lingua  et  characteribus 

"  Barbaris,  ex  Bibl.  T.  Astle,  Arm.  1782." 

This  is  an  Octavo  of  ips  written  pages  of  Parchntent.   On  the  inside  of  the  cover  it  is  stated  to 


*  Marracd's  Version  13  in  114  Chapters.  Of  this  Version  and  Notes  Assemanni  gives  the  highest  character. 
<<  Vir  clarisftimos  Marraccios,  qui  hoc  in  opera  onines  tarn  antiqaos  qoam  recentiorea  Scriptores  meo  jsdicio 
snperavit"    Bibl.  Orient,  t.  5.  RomseiTSS,  p.  HIS. 
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be  written  "  Arahice  &  characteribos  Afnemds.'*  Mr.  Nicoll  bas  described  it  **  Two  TVtaiiies  an 
Prayer  and  its  exedleHcies,"  written  m  tbe  Mauritanian  or  African  character. 

Several  Maoritanbn  Manuscripts  are  mentioned  by  Aldret  in  his  Origine  ie  la  lengaa  Casiellaaa : 
others  are  mentioned  in  Nicolai  Antonii  Bibliotheca  Hispanica. — In  the  Escnrial  Library  several 
others  were  preserved  which  are  mentioned  in  Cathfa  Catalogue,  and  several  are  commended  in 
the  Arabico  Spanish  Bibliotheque,  written  by  Ben  Abdallflb,  or  Elm  AlkhaUh  Mohamad  Ben 
Abdallah,  in  4  vols,  folio,  a  MS,  preserved  fai  the  Escurial.* 

The  work  now  before  us  seems  to  be  that  mentioned  by  Herbelot,  voce  **  Delai  lal  Kkairai^" 
of  which  he  says,  that  it  is  the  work  of  Mohammed  Ben  Soliman  Al  Thaalebi  on  the  Benediction 
usually  pronounced  whenever  Mahomet's  name  is  mentbned.f 

No.    XIII. 

"  AcHMED  Ben  Mussa  El  Rahug   De  Misericordia   Dei,  Turcice 

"  anno  Hegirae,  1122." 

This  title  b  pasted  on  tbe  inside  cover  of  this  4to  MS.  parchment,  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand.  Mr. 
Nicoll  however  has  more  correctly  stated  its  title  thus  "  Persian  Mo,  The  Divan,  or  Poetical 
Anthology  of  Faradg!*-  The  written  leaves  are  192,  these  leaves  are  of  fine  Vellum,  and  written 
in  two  columns  on  each  ^de. 

D'Herbelot,  word  Parage  says  "  Parage  Baad-Al-Sheddat,  consolation  des  aiiligez — livre 
compose  par  Ahou  Hali  Uassan,  &c,  qui  se  trouve  dans  la  Bibliotb.  dn  Roi,  No.  1328.'' 

Many  Oriental  Manuscripts  which  would  illustrate  this,  and  also  be  illustrated  by  it,  have 
been  lost  in  the  conflict  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors  of  Granada.  Some  of  the 
Clergy  were  for  encouraging  Arabic.  The  Archbishop  of  Granada,  Fernando  Talavera,  said, 
that  he  would  gladly  lose  his  eyes  to  be  able  to  preach  in  that  language ;  and  he  advised  the 
Parish  Priests  to  learn  it  for  the  conversion  of  the  Moors ;  as  in  Siguenza*s  History  of  the 
Jeromites,  part  3,  c.  34.  In  consequence  of  this  advice,  Peter  d'  Alcala  wrote  his  Arabic 
Dictionary,  from  .which,  says  Aldret,  we  learn  the  many  Arabisms  of  the  Spanish  language. 
Antiq.  Hisp.  1. 1.  c.  10.  But  Lewis  Bertrand  maintained  in  1 5799  that  the  use  of  the  Arabic 
ought  to  be  prohibited,!  and  Cardinal  Ximenes  soon  put  an  end  to  the  controversy.  He  had  every 
copy  of  the  Koran  in  Granada  collected,  either  by  force  or  stratagem,  and  burned  them  to  the  num- 
ber of  5000,  one  excepted  which  he  took  to  Alcala.§     He  then  gave  the  rebellious  Moors  their 


*  CfaiTke's  Spanish  Tniveb,  Load.  1769,  p.  SOf .  This  valuable  collection  of  Ben.  Abdallah's  contains  the 
Lives  of  the  Caliphs. 

t  He  says  that  a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  Paris*  No.  679 ;  and  another  wriitem  in  Afri^vh 
CkmuOen,  No.  657.    The  year  of  the  Hegira  lift  was  oor  1744. 

t  Ximenes'k  Life  of  Ribera,  Rome,  1734. 

§  IffarMollier  Vie  de  Ximenes,  vol.  1,  8vo.  Paris,  1794,  p.  412. 
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optioay  '*  Bapiitm  or  Death :"   and  they  were  all  to  the  number  of  several  thousands  baptised 
10  one  day.* 

The  Archbishop  had  the  Scriptures  translated  into  Arabic  for  the  use  of  the  converts,  bat  his 
powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  that  measure  were  overrtied,  and  Ximenes  had  the  whole  edition 
utterly  destroyed.!  The  use  of  their  native  language  was  then  interdicted  to  the  Moors.  The 
-Constitutions  of  Valentia  in  1568,  declare  that  the  Will  of  a  Moor  if  written  in  Arabic  shall  be 
void,  t  lo  the  Scalligeriana,  p.  30  and  144,  we  find^  that  the  Arabic  MSS.  burnt  during  these 
Spanish  contests,  amounted  to  the  value  of  above  100,000  Crowns. — Leo  informs  us,  in  his 
Description  of  Africa,  1.  4,  that  3000  Arabic  MSS.  were  carried  out  of  Spain  into  Africa,  by  one 
Ambassador  only,  who  came  from  Algiers  to  Madrid ;  and  Nichoks  Antonio  assures  us,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  BibUatkeca  Hiapanica,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Arabic  Escurial  collection  has 
been  burnt  Every  diligence  ought  therefore  to  be  used  to  preserve  such  ancient  Arabic  MSS. 
as  yet  remain. 

No.    XIV. 

'^  AcKBAR-AL-DuouLAT  AL  Selgiucke — Histoiia  Dyuastise  Selgucidarum. 

Arabice.'' —  Vellum,  4to. — Written  pages,  223. 

The  title  of  this  MS.  is  taken  from  modem  hand  writing  on  the  inside  cover.  Mr.  NicoU 
describes  it  *'  The  History  of  the  Seljukian  Dynasty,  in  Roum,  by  Seder- Eddin-Abul-Juares 
Nctirhen  AH  AihasnL** 

This  work  is  not  mentioned  in  D'Herbelot.  AMpharagius'a  History  of  the  Saracenic 
Dynasties  is  well  known  from  Pocock's  Translation,  intitled  *^  HUtoria  Compendiosa  Dymu- 
tiarum^  a  Gregcirio  Abulpharagio,"  4to.  Oxon.  l663.  Elmacin's  Historia  Saracenica  is  also  well 
known,  from  Erpenius's  Version  and  Notes,  4to.  Ludg.  Bat.  l625.  §  The  best  account  of  the 
house  of  Seljuk  is  taken  by  Gibbon  from  Mirkk&nd,  and  AMghazi  Hist.  Geneal.— Of  Mircond, 
an  abridged  account,  will  be  found  in  Petit  la  Croix^a  Life  of  Genghis,  p.  545,  and  in  the 
English  edition,  p.  429*  The  two  first  of  Mircond's  seven  volumes  are  in  the  Royal  library, 
Vr<  No.  150  and  l60. 


*  Ibid.  p.  432.    Flechier  Hist  de  Ximenes,  8vo.  Ansterd.  1700,  p.  96. 

t  ManouUier,  ib.  p.  434.  nvbere  he  gives  the  argiuntnts  pro  and  con. 

X  See  Ferdinand  Valor's  eloquent  Address  on  the  Persecotion  of  his  Conntrynien,  published  by  Meodoa  in 
his  History  of  the  War  of  Granada. 

§  Petit  de  la  Croix  says  that  this  work  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Ta&«f  t,  and  Amumtuf,  Vie  de  Genghis,  p.  5S9. 
Al-Tabori  was  the  Livy  of  Arabia.  He  finished  his  History  anno  Hegine  302.  Abalpharagias'k  Spetimem 
HistoriflB  Arabnm  is  highly  praised  by  the  learned  A$t€mMmL  It  was  published  with  his  AmmUi  MaUemiei, 
by  Keisk,  lipsiae,  1764. 
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^   No.    XV. 

''  Haiat-al-Kabei  al  Damiri. — Historia  animalium  graodiorum^  Auctore 
*^  Demirio." — 4<o.  Arabice. — Anno  Hegirae  773,  our  1895. 

This  work  is  mentioned  by  D'Herbelot,  Word  Drattrl^^p.  290.— The  written  pages  are  250. 

* 

No.    XVI. 

"  Historia  Praefectorum  Tnrcicorum,  vulgo  Vizirs,  atque  Regis  Oeglunouk, 
**  et  nobilis  fceminae  Chatoun,  Turcice.'* — The  written  pages  are  340, 
on  Vellum. 

Mr.  NicoU's  account  of  this  MS.  is—"  Turkbh— imperfect— The  Tales  of  the  Forty  Virias.— 
Part  of  these  have  lately  been  published  at  Paris,  1812, — par  feu  M.  Bellette.' 

No.  XVII. 


»» 


Tarikh-Ebn-Kethir  Bedaiat  u  Alnauaiat — Principium  et  finis,  opus 
Historicum.  Auctore  Ismaele  Omadedin-Oinar  Al.Damiscki,  Arabice.'* 
Vellum.    The  written  pages  are  448. 

The  Tide  is  taken  from  a  Notice  on  the  first  leaf  in  a  modem  hand.  Mr.  Nicoll  describes 
it  as  the  fourth  volume  of  a  work  called  "  Bedaiah  va  Nehaiah^  the  beginning  and  the  end,  by 
Hrfez  AQdUl  Owuideddm  Ismail  Ben  KethiVp  and  written  anno  Hegirse  S36,  anno  C.  1458 ; 
treating  of  the  Creation,  and  of  Angels,  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  what  is  to  happen  at  the  End 
of  the  World." 

This  work  is  mentioned  by  D'Herbelet,  p.  859,  word  Tarikh^  and  before  word  Bedaiat,  where 
he  says  thai  it  was  written  before  the  year  Hegi»  77^^  when  its  author  died.  But  Petit  de  la 
Croix  mentions  *'  Bern  Ketir  IHmuthftUiS  book,  mtiUed  the  Beginning  and  End  of  Chronicles/' 
aad  re&n  his  death  to  1372.^ 

No.  xvin. 

"  Fr^ecepta  et  Leges  MAHOMEDiCiE  e  Korano  desumptje  ab  Abou 

"  Hafs  Omar  Ennasafi.^— /o/to,  Vellum. 

This  work  is  mentiooed  by  D'Herbelot,  p.  417^-word  HafSi  whence  it  appears  to  be  very 
ancient.    The  written  pages  are  274. 


*  See  the  list  of  Arabic  Authors  at  the  end  of  hn  life  of  Ofaenghit,  Paris,  17 ti,  p.  59f ;   and  the  EogUA 
Translation,  Loud.  i7St,  p.  416.    This  MS.  appears  to  be  very  valuable,  but  is  only  part  of  a  work  in  10  vols. 
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No.    XIX. 

**  Abdaltif  ibn  Mahmud  el  Zahr,  Colectanea  Poetica,  Apophtheg- 
"  mata  Philosophorum.    Arabice,  anno  Heg.  1071/*--^o/io. 

This  thie  is  taken  from  Mr.  Asde's  Notes — Mr.  NicoU's  account  is  '^  A  Book  of  Miscellanies 
dinded  mto  f  5  chapters.  It  treats  first  of  wine,  and  its  various  names  and  kinds ;  and  it  is 
caiXLed  Haliai  Alkemit:' 

m 

The  written  pages  are  286— It  is  not  mealioiied  by  D'Herbelot. 

No.    XX. 

**  FoTOUGH  M isR.  Expugnationes  J^ypti,  cum  descriptione  Geographica 
"  et  Historica,  Auctore*  Abdalrah  Ben  Abdallab  Ben  Abdalhokm." 
"  Arabicej  folio. 

This  work  is  mentioned  by  I^Herbelot — word  Foimigh*  He  says  that  another  copy  is  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  of  France  No.  854.  The  written  leaves  of  this  copy  are  11  Si  or 
238  pagesy  vellum, 

A  separate  History  of  the  Saracenic  Conquest  of  Egypt  was  written  by  Al  Wakedi^  Cadi  of 
Bagdad^  A.D.  822.  He  also  wrote  the  conquest  of  Diarbekir,  or  Mesopotamia,  and  having  the 
mcrif  of  antiquity  and  copiousness,  he  is  carefully  abridged  by  Ockk^,  in  his  excellent  Histc^iy 
of  the  Saracens. 

No.   XXI. 

"  Anonymi   Commentariuh   IK  Koran   MoHamedis,  de   jejunio, 

"   £T   D£   QUINQUE   PRECIBUS   QI^OTIDIANIS." itO.   Arobice. 

This  title  is  given  in  a  modem  hand,  on  the  first  written  leaf.  The  written  pages  are  170, 
parchment.  This  work  is  not  mentioned  by  D'Herbelot,  nor  by  Sale  in  hb  Preliminary  Discourse 
on  the  Mahometan  Fasts. 

No.   XXII. 

"  Omar  Ebn  Abu  Beker  de  preeminentia  numeri  VII.** — 

Arabicej  4to, 

Such  is  the  title  on  the  back,  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand.    Mr.  NicoU's  account  is  more  satisfiictory. 
**  Ketab  Alsabaiat  wa  rouaaz  alberiat  f'  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  excellence  of  the  Number  7.  This 
b  iUnstiated  by  the  7  Heavens,  7  Earths,  7  Stars,  &c.  the  7  parts  of  the  Koran,  the  7  parts  of 
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the  Body,  the  7  Climates.    The  author  is  Abou  Nasr  Mohammed  ben  Abdarrahman,  a  native 
of  HaMnedan.— The  written  pages  are  85,  parchment 

No.   XXIII. 

"  Ghiat  el  Dunja  Regis  Tractatus  Astronomicus  de  Stellis," 

Arabice.  * 

The  title  of  this  MS.  in  4to.  is  given  on  the  back,  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand.     Mr.  Nicoll  describes  it 
**  A  Relation  concerning  the  Sultan  Ghias  Eddonya/*    It  is  not  mentioned  in  D'Herbelot. 

No.    XXIV. 

*'   ShEICK    MoHAMED    EbN    MeLEK,     REOULiE,    SEU    MODUS    BENE 

"  LOQUENDi.'^ — Arabice. 

Such  is  the  title  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand  on  the  inside  cover,  where  this  MS.  is  referred  to  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  1167.— The  written  pages  are  74,  in  4to.  parchment. 

No.    XXV. 

"  Mohammed  Iben  Aratar  el  Bekry  Al/' — Arithmetica,  Arabice. 

This  a  thin  4to,  neatly  written  on  vellum. — ^Tbe  written  pages  are  39- 

No.    XXVI. 

Tenta  Ben  Loka,  AsxRONOMiiE  Capitula  65." — Arabice. 

This  is  a  thin  4to.  of  18  pages. 

No.    XXVII. 
"  Iaish  Ben  Ibrahim  Mathematica." — Arabice,  quarto. 

Mr.  NicoU  describes  this  MS  thus : — 

'*  Arab.  4to.  1.  A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  called  Merasim  alansab  fi  Moalim  alhisab— by 
Jaish  the  African^  with  Two  short  Explanations  of  Difficulties  in  Geometry.''  The  written 
pages  are  36. 


*  On  the  Worship  of  Stan  by  the  Ancient  Anibs.    See  Sale,  Prefim.  Disc. 
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No.    XXVIII. 

"  Aladdin  el  Sherif  de  ortu  Nili  et  de  montibvs  Lvn^  Arabics, 

ANNO   HEGlRiE  1098." 

A  thin  4to  of  37  written  pages  on  vellam. 

Mr.  Nicoll   ciescribes    it—"  Arab  4to.  Explanations  of  the  l^ropositions  of   Euclid  with 
Diagrams.''    The  Geometrical  Figures  are  rudely  sketched  in  red  ink,  in  1720. 


No.    XXIX. 

"  M AHMUD  Ibn  Mahmvd  Arithmetica." — Arabice. 

« 

Mr.  NicoU  describes  this  MS.  «'  4to.  Arab.  A  Tract  called— jLamonl  AbMrdinua  fi  Shark 
Yatmmiat.  A  Commentary  by  Sebi  Almandini^  on  a  Poetical  Treatise  on  Algebra^  by  Ebn 
•AwwtJi.'*— The  written  pages  are  15,  vellum. 

No.    XXX.. 

"  Keraun  al  Saideen  ; "   or  "  Legends  of  Saints." 

"  There  are  also  in  this  book  1*  some  Pious  Meditations  and  Rules  for  Conduct  in  life." 
**  Presented  by  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  Bart,  who  procured  it  at  Aleppo,  from  a  Persian,  who  bought 
"  it  at  Ispahan.'' 

Thb  title,  and  short  notice  of  the  valuable  MS.  now  before  us,  may  be  seen  on  its  first  and 
second  leaves,  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand.  The  following  description  in  another  later  hand  is  pasted  on 
a  shp  of  paper  underneath ; — Conversations  between  two  Kings,  Father  and  Son,  the  one  of 
Bengal,  the  other  of  Delhi,  by  Mir  Khosrou/'  Then  follows  a  Memorandum  in  these  words,  in 
Mr.  Astle's  hand,  *'  Sunday,  15th  June,  1800,  a  Persian  gentleman  gave  the  above  title." 

Mr.  Nicoll  states  that  "  it  is  a  Poem  called  "  Koran  Alsaadm**— The  Auspicious  Conjunction, 
**  or  the  Conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Venus.  Tliis  is  perhaps  the  Poem  written  by  Amir  Khasrcm^ 
*^  in  praise  of  the  Sultan  Ala  Eddin  Seckander  Sam.*' 

The  written  pages  are  343,  each  in  two  columns ;  the  margins  are  very  neatly  ruled  off  in  gold 
ink.  The  two  first  pages  are  filled '^ith  drawings  by  a  Persian  Artist,  which  represent  the 
Hunting  of  Lions,  Tigers,  Leopards,  Deer,  &c.  on  a  gold  ground,  ornamented  with  devices  in 
Ultramarine.  A  Persian  assembly  and  dance  are  represented  at  page  Z'9,  where  the  King  of 
Persia  is  present,  seated  on  a  chair  of  gold.  At  page  150,  another  Persian  hunt  is  executed  with 
much  spirit,  though  with  little  regard  to  the  rules  of  perspective.  Thb  page  also  is  iUumlluCCHl 
in  goMy  and  adorned  with  foliage  in  different  colours.  At  page  183  is  a  drawing  of  the  MtuMtd^ 
or  throne  of  Persia,  with  several  State  Officers  standing  round  it.    At  page  312  is  a  Persian 
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march,  where  tlie  King  is  represeoted  on  borfeH<ekt  with  laitticiaBS  and  dancen  preceding  him. 
The  Miguage  is  Persian.*  The  cover  is  inlaid  with  gold«  and  ornamented  with  Penitti  loscrip- 
tiobs  in  alto  relievo  on  a  gold  ground. 

No.    XXXI. 

"  GeMAAL   ElABEN — OmOINES    CiVITATUM   BaGDAD  &  CaIRO.^ 

Arabice. 

This  title  is  pasted  on  the  inside  cover  of  this  MS.  of  556  written  pages  on  vellum.  Another 
title  pasted  on  the  same  in  a  Spanish  hand  is  **  Uamed  Sqm  of  G'mal  Elaben  1040— Trata  de  la 
fondamento  de  Bagdad  y  Grand  Cairo." — A  third  notice  in  the  late  Marquess  of  Buckingham*! 
hand  states  that  it  is  partly  P^sian,  partly  Arabic;  «nd  Mr.  VkM  .siiya,  that  it  contains  the 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  by  the  Fakeen  Ahmed  htm  ItmakddiHj  anno  Hegirae 
1009.— I>'Hcrbelot  mentions  Oemsn  Al^Beum,  an  Arabic  writer  of  a  History  of  Africa,  p.  374. 

Abulfeda  (says  Petit  la  Croix)  wrote  a  Geographical  work  iutitled  Takamm  Allnddtm,  composed 
from  the  Arabian  Geographers  whose  work  he  corrected,  and  a  Chronological  History  called 
Mimekasarphy,  &c.      His  MS.  is  in  the  King's  Library,  No.  734. 

He  cites  the  Geographer  ^(^orof,  and  the  Geography  called  Allubah.^  He  died  in  1331, 
Sovereign  of  Hama,  in. Syria. 

No.    XXXII. 

"  Shukvb  Allah  Ibn  £l  betad  Poemata." — AraHce. 

This  is  the  title  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand,  on  the  first  page  of  this  8vo.  MS.  on  vellum  of  255  pages, 
in  two  columns  each.— Mr.  Nicoll's  account  is  '*  Arab  8vo.  Divan;  or,  Collection  of  Poetry,  by 
Scka  eddiH  the  Egyptian.''— The  margins  and  columns  are  neatly  ruled  off  in  red  ink. 

No.    XXXIII. 

"  Tractatus  Theologicus.*' — Syriaccy  9vo. — ^The  written  pages  are  137, 

VeUum. 

No.    XXXIV. 

"  An  Armenian  Manuscript." — quarto. 

This  is  a  New  Tear's  Ode,  composed  by  a  Clerk  of  the  church  of  S.  Thaddeus  in  Taniis,  in 


•  8ee  the  Note  at  the  end  of  Part  L  of  this  Cat^logne. 

t  Sceakotlie£DfliihVeruoBofI^Croi3^,8vo9Lond.l72l^firomp.409,  to  p.  436. 
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honour  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  a  Afi\  Mttthem,  mad  to  induce  him  to  rebuild  that  church. 
Annexed  is  an  Italian  Version  in  an  Italian  hand,  probably  by  some  one  of  the  United  Aniltnians 
who  are  educated  at  the  Propaganda  in  Rome.  It  is  splendidly  bound  in  Morocco.  The 
Armenian  written  pages  are  24,  on  vellum.  The  Italian  Version  22,  folio,  foolVcap  paper, 
made  in  Italy. 

No.    XXXV. 

"  A  Chinese  MS." 

Intitle^jHi  the  first  leaf,  in  Mr.  Astle'a  hand,  ''  A  Physical  Book,  in  which  are  many  Medicinal 
Receipts.''  It  is  a  4to.  of  230  pages  on  very  fine  Chinese  paper,  and  written  in  the  finest  style  s9 
as  to  equal  copper  pl^^* 

Dibdorus  Siculus  says,  that  the  Ihhabffjintd  of  Taprobana  (or  Ceylon,)  did  not  write  from  right 
to  left,  or  left  to  right,  but  perpendicularly  as  the  Chinese.*  The  Chinese  Tartars  write  also  in 
perpendicular  lines.t    The  Moguls  have  the  same  iisage4 .  . 

The  paper  of  this  MS.  is  of  the  most  delif$ate  texture,  and  shews  to  what  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion the  art  of  paper  making  has  been  carried  in  China.  Freret  says  that  paper  was.  invented 
In  China  in  the  reign  of  Trnf-Tt,  177  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.§  The  paper  of  this 
MS.  is  made  of  silk. 

No.    XXXVI. 

A   Chinese    MS. 

Of  eleven  leaves,^written  on  both  sides,  and  containing  Drawings  of  various  implements  of 
agriculture  and  culinary  utensils,  with  their  names  in  Chinese  characters,  given  by  the  learned 
Ed.  Lye  to  Mr.  Astle,  in  1764. 


^IL^ 


No. 

"James  II.  K.  of  England,  to  the  Gkant)  Vizier  Azem,  announcing 
"  to  him  the  recall  of  the  Lord  Chandos,  Ambassador  in  Ordinary 
"  at  the  Porte,  and  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Soame  to  succeed 
«  him." 


'  t  .^^i . 


This  is  the  Original  signed  by  the  King  himself,  and  dated  Windsor,  30th  September,   l685. 
It  is  magnificently  adorned  in  gold  foliage  throughout  its  four  broad  margins,  on  parchment. 


*  Diod.  Sic.  1. 1. 

t  NienhoflPs  Legat  Holtand.  ad  sinas,  part.  2,  c.  16. 

i  Vemoires  de  TreToux,  AprU,  1748.  p.  64tv- 

j  Mem.  de  Litt.  de  1'  Acad,  des  Inacriptioiu  edit,  do  LooTre,  t«  6,  p.  6S7. 
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No.    XXXVIII. 
"  A  Description  op  the  Taje." — quarto. 

The  written  and  ornamented  leaves  are  47.  The  Descriptions  are  in  Arabic,  with  an  English 
Version  annexed  to  each.  They  are  copies  of  Inscriptions  in  the  former  language  which  have 
been  collected  from  the  different  parts,  walls,  portals,  &c.  of  that  magnificent  building,  the 
Mausoleum  of  Moomtaz-Mohul,  called  the  Taje,  in  the  Vicinity  of  Agra. 

No.    XXXIX. 

"  Specimens  of  Characters,   Ligatures,   and   Abbreviations,   in 

"    DIFFERENT    LatIN     AND    GrEEK   WRITINGS,     BY     J.  ThOMASON,    OF 

"  Chester." 

This  is  a  thin  Svo  of  15  pages,  so  well  written,  that,  at  first,  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
firom  the  neatest  copper-phite  engraying.  From  a  date  at  the  end  it  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  1725. 

No.    XL. 
"  An  Indian  Code." 

This  MS.  belonged  to  the  temple  of  the  Tabtpains,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu,  and  is  said  to 
contain  their  System  of  Morality.  It  was  given  to  Mr.  William  MoUeson  in  1 754  by  a  Talapoam^ 
who  thought  he  had  been  the  means  of  saving  his  life,  as  stated  in  an  Original  Letter  from  Mr. 
Molleson  to  Mr.  Astle,  dated  Surrey  Street,  5th  November,  1781,  which  is  placed  with  the 
Code  in  a  case  of  green  baize  in  Press  I. 

The  Code  is  an  oblong  book  of  bamboo  rhind,  kneaded  into  board  of  the  consistency  of 
the  strongest  pasteboard,  and  japanned  so  as  to  make  a  black  ground  for  the  letters  which  are 
laid  on  and  burnished  in  Gold. — The  Covers  are  two  thin  boards  japanned  and  ornamented  with 
Gold. 

The  Letters  are  rude  and  barbarous,  as  are  the  Letters  of  most  nations  in  proportion  as  they 
depart  firom  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Samaritan,  Chaldean  and  Greek,  of  which  fac  similes  are  given 
in  the  MS.  No.  VI.  in  this  press. 

No.    XLI. 

"  A  Cingalese  MS," 

Whicb  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Mountnorris  at  Ceylon,  and  presented  by  him  to  Richard  Marquess 
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of  Buckingham.  The  leaves  are  of  Bamboo,  the  written  pages  30.  Each  leaf  is  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  about  two  inches  wide :  the  whole  is  secured  by  two  planks  of  the  same  dimensions, 
which  are  tied  about  the  leaves  so  as  to  keep  them  flat  and  even. 


No.   XLII. 

"  Lexicon    Diplomaticum    Gb^cum; 


>» 


Or  an  Interpretation  of  Abbreviations  in  Greek  Manuscripts,  compiled  by  John  Caravallo,  a 
native  of  Greece,  from  Original  MSS.  for  the  use  of  Dr.  Mead.  Octavo,  paper,  very  neatly 
written,  iq  48  pages.— On  one  of  the  blank  leaves  at  the  beginning  of  this  MS.  is  this  Memo- 
randum— *'  Bibl.  T«  Astlei  Armigeri — Eduinus  Dom.  Sandys  Baro  de  Ombresley  amicissime  dedit. 
anno  1787." 

No.    XLin. 

"  HiPPOCRATis  ET  Galen  I  Script  a  qu^edam  GRiECE." 

Thb  is  a  thick  12mo.  containing  the  Aphorisms  and  other  Extracts  from  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  in  Greek,  and  very  neatly  written,  in  the  same  style  of  Greek  Characters 
with  that  of  the  first  edition  of  Homer,  printed  at  Florence,  in  1488.    The  written  pages  are  342. 


NOTE  ON  THE  PERSIAN  MS.    NO.  XXX. 


Sir  John  Chardin  states,  that  after  the  battle  of  Cadessia  in  636,  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the 
Saracens  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  language  of  that  populous  and  extensive  Empire ;  and  three 
great  events  in  history — the  extinction  of  the  Magian  Religion,  of  the  Persian  Dynasty,  and  of 
the  language  of  Zoroaster  are  thus  brought  to  coincide  with  the  Mm  of  Yzdegerid.  These  three 
events  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  extermination,  beginning  from  632,  the  first  of 
that  iBra,  and  ending  with  651,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Yzdegerid,  the  last  of  the  Persian  Kings. 

But  though  this  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  able  writer^'it  does  not  appear  that  so  rapid  an 
extinction  of  language  can  be  instanced  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe ;  neither  does  it  appear  that 
any  thing  short  of  extirpation  can  accomplish  it.    The  languages  of  modem  Europe  bear  the 

D 
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sth>Dge9t  featores  of  their  Teutonic  «nd  Cehic  Originals.  Tfie  Irish  and  Welch  haTe  ontlrred 
the  revolutions  of  twenty  Centuries;  and  though  the  destroction  of  the  Persian  is  attributed  to  the 
savage  ferocity  of  Mahometan  Invaders,  we  do  not  find  that  that  ferocity  has  had  the  same  effect 
with  respect  to  the  Greeks  or  the  Hindoos. 

Even  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  throughout  all  the  Archipelago,  the  slavish  subjec- 
tion of  the  Greeks  to  the  Turks  has  not  destroyed  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Greek  Islands; 
and  probably  a  critical  examination  of  the  Persian  Poems  in  the  MS.  No.  XXX.  of  this  Catalogue, 
would  shew  that  the  ancient  Persian  still  exists,  altered  no  doubt,  but  enriched  and  improved 
by  the  language  of  the  Koran.  D'Herbelot  says  that  Ferdtmd  drew  the  materials  of  his  im- 
mortal  works  from  a  collection  of  ancient  Persian  Historians  and  Poets,  who  wrote  in  the  older 
dialect  of  Persia.  The  Persian  Poets  are  believed  to  be  older  than  the  Arabian,  if  we  except  the 
book  of  Job. 

Arabic  literature  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  better  known  than  the  Persian.  The 
Arabic  Poems,  called  the  Golden  Poems,  which  were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  being 
suspended  in  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  have  been  published  by  Sir  William  Jones.  In  Pococke's 
Collection,  in  the  Bodleian,  are  forty  Arabic  Poems,  which  had  the  honour  of  being  suspended 
in  the  same  temple.  Casiri  mentions  others,  in  his  Bihlioiheca  Arahico  Hispana.  Pococke 
gives  a  List  of  Ancient  Arabic  Authors  in  his  Specimen  Histwkt  Arabum,  as  does  Ockley  in  the 
second  volume  of  hb  History  of  the  Saracens,  and  Prideaux  in  his  Life  of  Mahomet ;  and  the 
antiquity  of  the  temple  at  Mecca  is  acknowledged,  even  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  1,  c.  3.*  But 
the  history  of  the  literature  of  the  Persians  is  to  be  collected  only  from  the  writings  of  their 
enemies  the  Greeks,  the  gleanings  of  Hyde,  and  the  industry  of  Sir  W.  Ousely,  and  SirW.  Jones. 

Amongst  the  people  who  heard  the  Apostles  preach  in  their  respective  tongues,  on  Pentecost 
day,  were  Persians.  The  Revolutions  of  Persia  had  not  then  annihilated  the  Persian  language, 
the  genuine  remains  of  which  have  been  collected  from  fragments  of  very  ancient  Persian 
authors  by  Gesner,  in  his  Mithridates;  by  WaseruSy  in  his  Notes  on  Mithridates,  page  137; 
by  Andreas  Bellavacensis,  in  his  gloss  on  Avicenna ;  but,  best  of  all,  by  Burton  in  his  <*  Vet. 
Linguae  Persicx  AEi^^ovoir  quae  apud  Priscos  anthores  reperiuntur,"  as  noticed  by  Taivosius  in 
his  Persian  transition  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  may  be  seen  in  tlie  Appendix  to  the  4th  volume 
of  Waltan*s  Palyglai.  Lipsius  has  noticed  many  of  the  most  ancient  Persian  words  preserved 
by  the  Greeks,  in  his  Cent.  3,  ad  Belg.  £pbt.  44 ;  Gravius  has  inserted  others  at  the  end  of 
bis  Persian  Graaimar.  Many  Persian  words  are  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in 
Daniel,  £sdras,  Nehemias  and  Esther ;  and  Theodoretus  says,  that  the  ancient  Persians  had  a 
'  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  knguage.  No  Persian  King  ever  embraced  Christianity, 
but  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  were  many  Christian  churches  in  Persia  before  the  days  of 
Mahomet,  as  b  clear  ftt>m  Assemanni's  Bibliotheca  Orientalis. — Eusebius  mentions  a  Persian 


*  See  Wettelmg^  Edition  and  Note. 
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Bishop  at  the  Council  of  Nice/  Theipene^ution  of  the-Christians,  by  Sa[>or,  King  of  Persia^ 
is  mentioDed  by  Sozomen,  S.  Jerom,  and  Cedrenus.f  When  that  persecution  broke  out,  there 
was  a  Christian  Bishop  of  Seleucta  and  Ctesiphon,  who  was  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Magi.  Theodosius  junior  declared  war  against  Ysdegerd  in  420,  in  defence  of  the  Christian 
churches  of  Persia.  In  622  Choaroes  porseeuted  his  Christian  subjects  out  of  spite  to  Heraclins, 
and  compelled  the  Catholics  to  ibecome  Nestorians.  But  that  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  Hegira, 
and  Persia  soon  after  bowed  to  the  Crescent,  and  submitted  for  the  first  time  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
The  conquest  of  Alexander  was  a  partial  and  a  passing  cloud.  The  sun  of  Persia  was  totally 
eclipsed  by  Mahomet.  The  language  of  Arabia  supposed  to  be  the  language  of  Abraham,  as  it 
oertatnly  was  that  of  Job,  and  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  lingua  matrix,  pure  and  unmixed 
throughout  a  period  of  3000  years,  disdained  to  be  any  longer  confined  to  the  Peninsula 
of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  It  burst  its  boundaries  in  the  days  of  Abubiker,  the  successor 
of  Mahomet,  and  asserted  its  birthright  over  every  language  from  the  Volga  to. the  Ganges, 
from  Gibraltar  and  Mount  Atlas,  to  the*  Confines  of  Tartaiy  approaching  to  the  Pole. 

^t  though  the  language  of  Arabia  was  older  than  the  Persian,  the  Characters  were  of  a  much 
more  recent  dale.  The  Koran,  could  never  boaat  of  Arabic  characters  older  than  a  few  years 
before  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  as  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Pococke  in  his  Specimen  Arabicum ; 
nor  is  there  any  copy  of  the  Koran  now  extant  in  those  more  ancient  Arabic  Characters, 
except  one  fragment  imported  from  Egypt  by  Grave,  as  appears  from  Walton's  Polyglot.^ 

What  the  Persian  characters  were  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  or  in  those  of  Daniel,  we  know  not. 
The  present  Alphabets  of  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Persians,  are  the  same — ^Tfae  only  difference  consists 
in  points  placed  above  or  below  certain  letters. — Ail  the  letters  of  the  Onental  Nations  the 
nearest  to  Europe,  as  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians,  are  numeral,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  and  tbe  Greek. 
The  numeral  Arabics  and  Persian  agree  perfectly  with  the  Hebrew,  whilst  the  Latm  dMer  from 
both.  «" 

Some  of  the  Persians  took  advantage  of  the  antiquity  of  their  characters  in  opposition 
to  the  Koran ;  and  hence  the  Characters  of  the  ancient  Persians  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Moslems.  But  still  their  language  withstood  the  shock,  and  became  enriched 
by  their  Arabic  invaders,  instead  of  being  annihilated  by  their  invasion. 

The  MS.  No.  XXX.  in  this  Catalogue,  is  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  writuig,  the  materials 
for  writing,  and  the  costume  of  the  Persians  several  centuries  antecedent  to  our  times. 
Whoever  may  be  qualified  to  give  a  critical  account  of  that  MS.  ought  to  consult  Reiske's 
Sketch  of  Oriental  Literature,  in  his  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagii  ChalifeB  Librum  Memorialem,  ad 


*  See  his  Life  of  Constantine,  S,  7. 

t  Sozomen,  1. 2,  c.  8,  Hieron.  in  Chron.  Theod.  1. 1,  c.  f  4,  Cedren  in  Compend.  an.  543. 
%  Cliaractercs  quales  jam  otuntnr  Arabi  non  nisi  300  annis  fere  post  Muhammeden,  ab  £bu  Molka  concimiatos, 
testatur  Historicos  fide  digous,  £6ii-CAa/eJ^A.— Walton  Prolegom.  p.  93. 
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Calcem  Abulfedae  Tabals  Sym,  Lipsiae  1766,  D'Herbdot  at  the  word  Tarikh,  ^  and  the  works 
of  Peiii  de  la  Croix,  f 

Every  fragment  rdating  to  ancient  Persia  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Historian  and  the 
Philologist  Persia  or  Iran  included  anciently  all  the  extensive  regions  South  and  West  of  the 
Oxu8,  or  the  Gihcn,  whibt  its  tributary  Provinces,  beyond  that  river  extended  to  Tartary.  Even 
now,  Persia  proper  extends  from  West  to  East,  1200  Miles,  havii^  Asiatic  Turkey  for  its  Western 
limits,  and  Hindostan  for  its  Eastern.  It  b  limited  on  the  South  by  the  Indian  Sea,  and  on  the 
North  by  the  Sea  of  And ;  and  is  believed  to  be  the  very  sonrce  of  the  Scythian  nations  of  Antiquity  • 
Herodotus's  account  of  the  twenty  Satrapies,  or  great  Provinces  of  Persia,  has  been  ably  illustrated 
by  Major  Rennell. — Of  this  great  Empire  the  most  ancient  monuments  are  the  ruins  of  PeraepoHs, 
where  are  many  Inscriptions,  in  Characters  which  have  never  been  explained,  though  described 
with  great  diligence  by  Niebuhr. 

Some  Persian  Chronides  are  quoted  by  Agathias,  who  lived  in  the  6th  Cientury  X  He  derived 
his  knowledge  of  them,  with  some  interesting  Extracts  relative  to  the  Coronation  of  St^ar,  from 
SerghUf  a  Monk,  who  translated  them  into  Greek.  Herodotus  says  that  Darius  Hystaspes  en- 
graved, in  Greek  and  Assyrian  letters  on  two  marble  columns,  the  names  of  his  subject  nations, 
and  the  amaxing  number  of  his  land  and  sea  forces.  The  Byzantines  transported  these  columns 
to  Byzantium,  and  used  them  as  altars,  but  their  subsequent  hte  remains  unknown.  § 


*  To  this  may  be  added  Gagsier'f  valoable  life  of  Mahomet,  in  5  volt.  12mo.  with  his  Latin  Version  and 
Notes  to  Abolfeda,  folip,  Oxford,  1723. 

t  These  are  his  Examen  de$  Hiiiorieiud^Alixmdre;  his  Hiitaire  de  GenghiscoMj  from  p.  525,  to  550,  and  his 
History  of  Tamerlane. 

t  Agathtns,  t  4^  |Mg.l35.  Edit.  Loovie.. 

fHerodot.  14,  c.87. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

AS  the  first  MS.  in  this  CoUectian  contains  Irish  Poems  of  the  7th,  Sth,  gth,  and  lOtR 
CentnrieSf  which  one  anpublbhed  and  almost  all  unknown,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  Volume,  which  necessarily  renders  this  article  diffuse.  Bui  ii  will 
be  found  that  other  articles  may  be  thi  mere  bri^y  noticed,  m  consapumce  qf  a  detaibd  description 
of  the  contents  of  this  interesting  Manuscript. 

Booth,  Lynch,  Walsh,  and  others,  who  were  cotemporaries  with  the  times  of  wMch  they  speak, 
complain  bitterly  of  the  destruction  of  Irish  Manuscripts  and  Monasteries,  in  the  days  of  Cromwell 
and  Ireton ;  *  and  Lynch  describes  the  Irish  harp,  because,  says  he,  *'  being  now  broken  by 
**  soldiers  whenever  it  is  founds  the  memory  of  its  form  and  materials  will  be  unknown  and  lost  to 
**  our  immediate  posterity. "i  It  may  therefore,  he  trusts,  be  permitted  to  the  Ascendant  of  the  latest 
historian  of  that  country,  to  dwell  with  somewhat  of  hereditary  pleasure,,  upon  the  fragments  yet 
remaining,,  of  the  ancient  learning  of  the  western  world:  nor  will  even  those  whose  tastes  hatfc 
been  formed  on  the  purest  models,  be  so  fastidiously  classical  as  to  rgect  historical  information^ 
however  rudely  it  may  present  itself  to  their  contemplation. 


*  Rooth'f  Analecta,  p.  557,  and  559^  and  his  stthsequent  works.    Lynch's  Cambr.  Evers.  p.  41  ^  and  157. 
%  I^fBcby  ib»  p.  37» 
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Leabhar  Gabhaltas." — quarto  J  parchment.     Saec.  xii. 


No  pains,  and  no  expence  have  been  spared,  in  London,  Oxford,  Dublin,  and  at  the  Vatican, 
to  ascertain  whether  any  more  ancient  copy  of  this  work  can  be  -traced  in  any  Collection 
in  Europe.  The  result  of  this  research  is  that  done  can.  *  lb  its  present  state  the  leaves  are  42, 
written  on  both  sides  in  two  columns  each,  making  84  pages,  l68  columns.  The  writing 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  Irish  copy  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  llarleian  Library,  No.  1^82, 
which  was  written  by  Maeibrigda,  at  the  request  of  the  Primate  Gildaa-mac-'Li^g,  A.D.  1138. 
The  Poems  in  the  Irish  language,  and  cliaractei*s,  resemble  tliose  of  this  MS,  which  are  prefixed 
to  that  Bible.  The  aspirate  which  is  placed  over  consonants  in  most  Irish  MSS,  subsequent 
to  the  13th  Century,  and  is  a  simple  point ^  is,  in  that  Bible,  and  in  the  Poems  prefixed  to  it,  and 
in  the  MS.  now  before  us,  a  figure  representing  the  half  of  the  letter  //,  thus  |- 

The  first  leaf  is  pUged  3,  indicating  that  two  leaves  are  missing;  the  remaining  leaves  follow 
in  regular  order  to  the  end.  The  last  is  paged  44,  from  which,  deducting  the  two  first,  42 
remain.  The  leaves  have  suffered  considerably  by  fire  and  damps ;  but,  the  ink  being  of  a  glossy 
deep  black,  the  letters  are  every  where  legible,  except  in  two  or  three  instances  at  the  beginning 
and  end. 

Of  this  work,  the  IV Masters,  Colgan,  OTIaherty,  Bishop  Nicholson,  Harris,  in  his  Additions 
to  "Ware,  and  all  Irish  Antiquaries,  speak  in  terms  of  great  respect.  It  is  quoted  in  the 
Dhueanckus^  a  MS.  of  the  13th  Century,  No.  VIII.  in  this  Collection ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
it  is  the  work  on  Irish  History,  which  Giraldns  qootes  in  his  Tapographia  Hibemiie,  since  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  first  Colonimtion  of  Ireland,  is  bat  an  abridgment  of  the  traditional 
accounts  which  are  ghren  in  the  first 'pages  of  the  'Leabhar  Gabhaltas. -f  One  fact  is  certain, 
that  every  document,  every  authority  quoted  in  this  MS.  is  antecedent  to  the  age,  not  only  of 
Giraldus,  but  also  of  Jigemach,  who  died  -in  1088,  and  who  quotes  several  of  the  ancient  Poems 
which  this  MS.  has  preserved ;  and  secondly,' tihtt- most  of  these  poems  were  composed  before 
the  Danes  had  made  any  permanent  settlement  in  Ireland. — Now  every  one  knows,  that  in  all 
inquiries  into  the  origin  of  nations.  Language,  when  unmixed,  claims  superior  attention ;    and 


*  A  similar  reftearch  has  been  made  in  Wadding's  Collection  in  tbe  Libniry  of  S.  Isidore's,  Rome,  in  tain. 
The  Magnates  Hibernis  complain,  in  their  spirited  Remoiutrantia  to  Pope  John  XXII.  that  their  English 
Invaders,  from  VZ  to  1300,  deprived  them  of  their  tpritten  laws  by  which  they  were  governed  from  time  imme- 
morial, even  from  the  first  arrival  of  their  ancestors  from  Spain.  **  Legibus  etiam  Scriptis.'*  &c.  See  the  Original 
Edition  by  Heamty  in  his  Scotichron,  vol.  iii.  p.  908.  Oxon,  17 1^,  Compare  Lynch's  Alithinologiae  Supplem. 
printed  at  St.  Maloe's,  4to.  1667,  p.  13,  Opu»  nvrimmum,  where  the  charge  extends  to  all  Irish  MSS. 

t  See  his  Topogr.  of  Ireland,  Dist.  S.  The  Bodleian  Iri&h  MS.  "  Psalter  na  HanH,"*  which  Ware  says  is  600 
years  old,  is  evidently  not  so  old  as  the  Stowe  Copy  of  the  Leabkar  Gabkaltas,  Warvi,  Antiq.  Lond.  1656, 
p.  92. 
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fbi^t  it  is  an  Index  by  which  we  are  directed  not  only  to  tke  origin  of  its  speakers,  but  also  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  degree  of  barbarism  which  prevailed  amongst  them,  or  of  civilization  to  which 
they  had  arrived.  The  secluded  situation  of  Ireland  in  the  Western  extremity  of  Europe,  would 
seem  to  justify  an  opinion  that  its  language  is  as  old  as  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt ;  and  if  it  should 
be  found,  on  a  critical  examination  of  the  Poems  in  this  MS,  that  as  a  written  language,  it  arrived 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in  the  6th  Century,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  was  a 
written  language  some  Centuries  before.  The  oldest  specimen  of  Saxon  Poetry  b  Coedmon's 
very  short  Fragment,  of  which  we  know  only  that  it  is  given  in  Latin  by  Bede,  and  translated 
again  from  Bede's  Latin  into  Saxon,  by  King  Alfred.*  Yet,  from  this  specimen  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  the  Pagan  Saxons  had  a  species  of  Poetry  peculiar  to  their  language ;  and  though 
Ccedmon  was  a  Christian,  and  flourished  in  the  7th  Century,  that  inference  is  generally  held 
to  be  just,  t  But,  if  so,  how  much  stronger  is  the  argument  in  favour  of  Original  Anie-Damisk 
Poems,  which  have  never  been  translated,  and  which  prove  that  there  existed  in  Ireland,  in  the 
days  of  Columba,  about  the  year  56o,  a  class  of  men,  whose  profession  it  was  to  sing  Poems, 
according  to  an  ancient  ari,  peculiar  to  their  country.  The  passage  is  curious,  and  is  here 
quoted  from  all  the  editions  of  Adamnan,  without  any  variation  in  the  text.  X  What  this  ancient 
art  was,  can  now  be  known  only  by  conjecture.  The  most  ancient  Irish  Poems  rhyme :  they 
consist  of  a  fixed  and  determinate  number  of  syllables,  which  appear  to  have  been  originally 
adapted  to  the  music  of  the  harp,  or  to  the  voice  of  the  bard.  That  the  Inauguration  Poems 
were  suug  by  the  Court  bards,  is  expressly  mentioned  in  some  of  these  compositions ;  and  that  a 


*  King  AtfrecFs  Saxon  Version  of  bede,  1.  4,  c.  24.  Not  one  scrap  of  Aldhelm's  Saxon  Poetry  has  snrvived, 
nor  is  there  a  single  specimen  of  Saxon  Poetry  older  than  the  Danish  Invasions  of  the  9th  Century ;  whereas 
the  Ante-Danish  Poetry  of  Ireland,  preserved  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  amounts  to  some  thousands  of 
verses.  The  oldest  Saxon  poetry  extant  is  King  Alfred's,  which  may  be  seen  in  his  Boethius,  published  by 
Rawlinson. 

t  Turner's  Anglo  Saxon  History. 

t  The  titles  of  Adamnan's  chapters  are  written  by  himself,  as  is  the  case  in  all  his  MSS.  That  of  the  chapter 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  here,  is  <'  De  Cronano  Poeta^  &c.  The  Narrative  is,  that  Columba,  sitting  with 
fome  Monks  on  the  banks  of  Logh  Cet.  in  the  C.  Roscommon,  had  some  conversation  with  the  Poet  Cronan^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bos,  now  Boyle,  which  flows  into  that  Lake ;  and  that  when  the  Poet  retired,  the 
Monks  expressed  their  regret  that  Columba  had  not  asked  him  to  sing  some  Cantide,  in  modulaiion,  according  to 
the  RuUs  of  his  Art.  **  Cur,  a  nobis  regrediente  Cronano,  aliquod,  ex  more  nue  ArtiM,  Canticam  non  postulasti 
wutdidahiUter  decantari.*'  Colomba's  answer  is — how  could  I  ask  him  to  sing  a  Poem  of  joy,  who  at  this  moment 
is  shun — **  quomodo  ab  illo  misero  homuncione  Carmen  postularem  laetitiae,  qui  nunc  ab  inimicis  trucidatus,  finem 
ad  nsque  ocyns  perveoit  vitae.  His  a  Sancto  dictis,  et  ecce  ultra  flumeu  aliqub  clumitat  homo  decens. — Hie 
PMfo,  qui  a  vobis  sospes  nnper  rediit  hora  ia  hac  ab  inimicis  in  via  iuterfectus  est"  De  Vita  Colnmbse,  1. 1. 
c.  9t,  in  MabiUoH'e  Acta^Columba  died  in  596,  thirty  years  after  he  had  retired  from  Ireland  to  Hiona,  as 
stated  by  Bede. 

The  above  fact  is  more  amply  related  by  Magnus  O'Donnel  in  his  Irish  Life  of  iColnmha,  written  in  iSfO,  the 
Original  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian,  c.  lOl,  where  he  says,  from  ancient  authors,  that  Cronan  the  Poet  was  by 
jM/esft<Mi  a  Poet,  skilled  in  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  in  the  Antiquitiee  of  his  Country;  that  Columba  nsed^ 
whenever  ho  met  such  men,  to  encourage  and  invite  them  to  give  epecitnem  <sf  their  Art,  and  that  his  Monks 
wondered  he  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others,  invite  Cronan  to  do  the  same. 
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peculmr  rfayHun,  or  cadence,  and  jingle,  is  observable  even  in  those  poems,  which  are  written 
without  any  marked  dbtinction  of  verses,  as  if  they  were  prose,  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  this  mode  of  rhyming  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  Greeks  or 
Romans,  to  whom  rhyming  was  unknown.  Unhappily  for  the  Irish  Poetry,  the  sense,  as  is  the 
case  with  much  of  modem  poetry,  was  of^en  sacrificed  to  sound  :  what  it  gained  in  rhyme,  it  lost 
in  strength:  whenever  the  Poet  was  at  a  loss  for  a  rhyme,  he  was  satisfied  with  an  agreement  in 
the  number  of  syllables  in  each  verse.  Hb  voice  supplied  the  deficiency.  He  pitched  it  or 
lowered  it  as  he  pleased. 

That  we  should  refer  this  species  of  Poetry  to  a  very  remote  age,  no  one  who  has  read  Strabo- 
wiil  wonder.  The  Hibemi  derive  their  origin  from  the  Iberi,  and  Strabo  mentions  a  people  of 
Iberia  and  Bcetica  who  could  produce  Poems  neariy  60OO  years  old.  ^  Let,  however,  the  speci- 
mens of  Irish  Poetry  yet  remaining  speak  for  themselves. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  MS.  No.  I. 

FoL  1. — ^This  leaf  contains  the  1 96  last  verses  of  an  Irish  Metrical  History  of  the  Origin  and 
Fall  of  Man,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Dispersion  of  Mankind.  The  author  was  Eochoid-Ua-FUnnn^ 
or  Eochoid  of  the  Tribe  of  Flann. 

The  first  part  of  this  Poem  is  missing,  with  the  two  first  leaves  of  the  MS.  as  already  mentioned; 
but  these  leaves  may  be  supplied  from  the  nearly  coeval  fragment  on  Vellum,  MS.  No.  2,  where 
this  Poem  begins  from  the  verse  ''  Athair  each  caimsiad"  and  consists  of  208  verses. 

Of  the  author,  the  Irish  Annals  of  Tigemac  and  the  IV  Masters  mention  the  death  under  the 
year  870.  t — Ib  the  Ogygia,  p.  83,  he  is  styled  **  Auctar  per  quam  tfeitutus," — A  circumstance  not 
to  be  omitted  is,  that  Carmac  tf  Cashel,  who  was  killed  by  the  Danes  in  9O8,  inserted  a  Copy  of 
this  Poem  in  hb  Collection  of  Irish  History,  as  noticed  by  Keating. 

After  singing  the  Patriarchal  Hbtory,  Eochoid  proceeds  to  sing  the  origin  of  the  Irish  from  the 
Scythians ;  and  endeavours  to  account  for  their  being  named  Fenii  in  ancient  historiaus.  X  Instead 
of  referring  that  name  to  the  Pkcoiieians,  the  first  discoverers  of  the  British  Islands,  wliicli  Greek 
and  Roman  learning  might  have  enabled  him  to  do,  he  adheres  to  the  traditions  of  ancient  Bards, 
who  derive  that  name  from  *'  Feni  an  fear  Saoidh'*  Fenius  the  Man  of  wisdom,  who  conducted  the 
Progenitors  of  the  Irish  Scyths  from  Scythia  to  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  they 


*  Strabo,  1. 3.— The  Ttardetmi  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  Lasitania  and  Boetica.  They  and  the  TmrdmU 
were  bat  one  people  :  Strabo  makes  both  names  to  be  indifferently  given  to  them,  1. 3,  and  these  are  by  some 
authors  affirmed  to  have  been  <*  the  antientest  people  in  all  Spain.**  Univ.  Hbt.  8vo.  Lond.  1748,  v.  19,  p.  S88, 
and  V.  18,  p.  461  and  469. 

t  He  b  mentioned  by  Bishop  Nicholson.   Irish  libr.  8vo.  p.  187. 

X  The  Irish  are  so  named  in  the  Liber  HymnorwOy  which  is  quoted  by  Usher  as  mu  thmutmd  fetm  old  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote^-Epist.  ad  Vossiom,  in  Dissert,  de  Symbolis  AnUq.  See  Rer.  Hibem.  V.  1.  Epist.  Noocop. 
pag.  56,  No.  38,  and  the  Index  to  ditto. 
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pu6ed  into  Africa,  and  afterwards  into  Spain.  From  Spain/4ie  says,  that  they  passed  into  Irefamd, 
and  the  different  Spanish  tribes  which  are  inserted  in  Ptolem/s  Map  of  Ireland,  described  aboat 
the  year  of  our  sra  130,  justify  that  assertion.  (1) 

Fol.  2. — ^The  second  leaf  presents  Eochoid's  Poem  <«  Do  bud  Am/  a$  m  Sciihiar'  Niul 
(the  great)  travelled  out  of  Scythia — 96  verses,  in  alternate  rhyme. 

In  this  Poem  is  quoted  the  authority  of  FhUam  Fik,  whose  works  are  lost,  whose  age  is 
uncertain,  and  who  relates  that  the  three  most  celebrated  Druids  Tath,  FUm^  and  Ff^hmmire, 
accompanied  the  Damnonii  from  Britain  to  Ireland. 

It  b  remarkable  that  Bede  in  his  book  dt  TempmHnu,  mentions  Tath  as  one  of  the  Gods  of  the 
Pagan  Irish,  saying,  that  they  named  one  of  their  week-days  Tath*9  day.  Caesar  also  expressly 
says,  that  Mercury  was  called  Tath  by  the  Celts;  to  this  day  the  Festival  of  Dia  Talk  nafogk" 
wmbre.  The  God  Tath  of  the  harvest,  is  as  traditional  amongst  the  common  Irish,  as  the  La-Badl' 
Hmne,  the  day  of  the  fire  of  Baal.  Taih  is  mentioned  as  the  most  ancient  Druid  of  Ireland  by 
Eoekaid,  in  another  Poem  at  folio  7  of  tbb  MS. 

Fai.  4,  5,  6,  7.— Next  follow  other  Poems  of  Eochoid's,  as  *'  ParioUm  wm  as  taime,"  whence 
came  Partholan — 108  verses. 

"  Maitk  ro  chuala  an  muinthr  mair,"  in  the  24th  verse  of  which  Tath  is  mentioned  as  above. 

**  A  chaama  clahr  chrnnd."    Ye  illustrious  nobles  of  the  race  of  Con,  &c.  100  verses. 

**  Togail  Tuir  Cotuting  comhlaid,*'  The  storming  of  the  Tower  of  Conang  of  great  renown,  &c. 
60  verses. 

A  System  of  Chronology  follows,  by  which  the  ancient  Collector  of  these  compositions  eudea* 
vours  to  reconcile  the  lists  of  Irish  Kings  mentioned  in  them,  with  the  Chronology  of  the  CM 
Testament,  and  the  Assyrian  successions  of  Eusebius. 

Upon  this  technical  Chronology  it  would  be  idle  to  hazard  any  conjecture,  as  the  Pagan  Irish 
mode  of  dividing  and  b^inning  the  year,  is  not  mentioned.  Here  however  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  Pagan  Irish  divided  their  year  into  four  RatkoMy  corresponding  with  four  national 
festivals,  and  that  the  La-Baai-tinne,  agreeing  with  the  vernal  equinox  in  433,  on  the  arrival  of 
S.  Patrick,  (as  shall  be  shewn  hereafter)  (2)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  and  greatest  day  of  their 
year.  The  festival  of  Samen,  or  Baal-Samen,  is  called  the  Okhe-Sarnhm,  m  folio  7  of  this  MS.  and 
PKny  remarks  that  the  Druids  counted  their  years  not  by  days  but  nights.  The  Irish  word 
CnJgi^Aoif,  meaning  a  fortnight  in  modem  acceptation,  means  really  Caig-deagaichs,  or  15  nights. 


(1)  See  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  this  accooni  of  MS.  No.  T.  where  the  Spanish  tribes  of  Ireland  are'mentioned 
fnm  Ptolemy  of  Pelnsiom  in  iEgypt.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Bertius,  In  other  editions  the  names  of  Irish 
tribes  are  disfigured  by  engravers. 

(t)  6ee  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  this  account  of  the  MS.  No.  L 
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shewing  that  the  Pagan  Irish  counted  Lnnations  of  30  days,  and  divided  them  into  two  periods  of 
15  nights  each. 

Fol.  9.— Eochoid's  Poem— «*  H  Erin  oil  airdmtt  GaoidhUt'-^foWows  here  hi  144  verses,  giving 
a  metrical  list  of  Irish  Kings  from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  reign  of  Aodh  fmnliath,  who  was 
Kmg  of  Ireland  in  863,  when  Eochoid  lived.  (1) 

It  would  seem  from  thb  Poem  that  Eochoid  was  one  of  those  peritUnmi  Scotqrum  whom 
Nennius  consulted  in  650,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Irish,  for  his  account  and  Eochoid's  agree 
in  the  principal  facts,  and  Nennius  confirms  his  account  by  saying— "  5ie  tnihi  peritimm 
Scatarum  nunciavenmi-^Nmsiime  venerunt  Scoti  a  partAui  HUpanios  ad  Hihcmiam,"  Sfc.  (2) 

Fal.  12. — The  next  Poem  that  occurs  bears  the  name  of  Tanud.  (3)  It  b  a  metrical  list  of  the 
Belgian  Kings  of  Ireland,  written  m  the  reign  of  Twlach  the  great,  the  fetber  of  Roderick,  the  last 
of  the  Irish  Kings.  It  b^ins  "  Fh'bolg  batar  Stinna  &a/."— The  Belgse  prospered  for  some 
time.  Sec, 

This  Poem  consists  of  52  verses,  in  which  we  are  informed  that  the  first  division  of  Ireland  into 
fkye  Ccigead  or  Jifth$^  was  made  by  the  Belgae.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  a  Catalogue,  we 
sliould  dwell  on  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  numerous  Poems  that  occur,  but  this  division  b  so 
often  referred  to  in  Irish  History,  that  it  claims  particular  attention. 

''  Loigen/'  now  Leinster,  is  said  to  have  been  bounded  northward  by  the  Bo-omhin,  or  Cow 
river,  now  the  BaiUf  and  to  have  extended  from  "  Droickid-Aiha*' — the  Bridge  of  the  Ford,  upw 
Drogheda,  (4)  to  Comhar  na  ttri  n  uisge,  the  Confluence  of  the  three  Waters,  now  Ross  on  the  Suir. 
UUter  b  made  to  extend  firom  the  Bain  to  the  river  Drobhais^  between  Sligo  and  Loch  Erne ; 
M unster  from  Ross  on  the  Suir  to  Corke ;  Thomond  from  Corke  to  Limerick  on  the  Sen-omhin^ 
(the  old  river)  now  the  Shannon  ;  and  Conuacht,  the  last  divbion,  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  along  its  right  bank  to  the  mouth  of  the  Drobhois  including  Clare,  and  deriving  a 
fiearfiil  preponderance  from  southern  and  northern  Briefne,  i.  e.  from  Lriirim  and  Cavan,  It  is 
lemarkable  that  the  Boin  b  called  Bovinda  by  Ptolemy  of  Pelusium,  A.D.  130  to  140,  and  the 
Simmm  Seuan.  The  Greeks  knew  Ireland  better  than  the  Romans.  See  the  note  at  the  end 
of  thb  No.  1. 


(1)  See  the  amended  ChroDology  of  the  Irish  Kings  in  Rer.  Hibernicar.  Vol.  1.  Ep.  Nancop. 

(t)  Gale*8  Edition,  1. 1,  p.  100,  of  the  Scriptores  XV. 

(S)  This  Tannd  most  not  be  confoonded  with  Tamud  Abbot  of  Bangor  in  Ireland,  A.D.  956  — See  Acta  SS. 
page  107.  This  is  the  Tanud  Ua  Maokotudre,  of  whom  Bishop  Nicholson  says  that  **  he  was  a  famoos  Anti- 
goaiy  and  Poet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  account  of  the  Fir-Bolgian,  (or  Belgian)  race."  Irish 
libr.  p.  187. 

(4)  It  has  been  aiserted  that  the  Itbh  knew  not  the  art  of  making  stone  bridge*,  or  taming  ardies,  before  the 
AngkMiorman  Invasion,  for  even  Dmblim  was  called  in  Irish  Ath  diaihy  the  Ford  of  Hardies.  Bnt  the  word 
Droiek^  implying  a  stone  bridge,  is  common  in  our  oldest  MSS.  and  Tigemach  states,  that  King  Toilacli 
O'Conor  bailt  a  Drvkhid  over  the  Shaanon  at  Athlone,  and  another  over  the  Sum,  at  Ballinasloe. 
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m.  13,  14.— Tniditioiml  accounts  are  given  in  this  leaf,  by  the  Poet  Cinaed,  of  a  celebrated 
Stone  of  Inauguration,  called  the  Ua  fail,  which  emitted  a  Ges,  or  an  enchanted  and  mystical 
sound,  whenever  the  legitimate  King  was  inaugurated.  This  stone  is  said  to  have  been  removed 
tt6m  Ttmora,  the  royal  Rath  of  Meath,  to  Cruachan,  the  royal  Rath  of  Connacht,  at  a  remote 
peHod  of  time,  and  to  have  ceased  to  emit  its  usual  sound,  after  it  was  profaned  by  Cucvllin,  who 
resented  its  silence  when  his  friend  Fiach,  an  usurper  was  inaugurated.  We  are  assured  also, 
that  this  silence  continued  until  S.  Patrick  establbhed  Christianity,  except  when  Con  of  the 
hundred  battles  was  crowned.  The  Christian  compiler  adds,  that  its  silence  was  not  owing  to 
the  profenation  of  Cucullin,  but  to  the  birtb  of  our  Saviour,  who  appeared  when  CuculUn 
Uved.  (1) 

Druidum  mentioned  often  in  thii  MS. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  says  "  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority  for  Druidbm  in  Ireland,  not  even 
for  the  nameof  Drmd  being  known  in  the  Irish  language/'  Enquiry  I^nd.  I78di  vol.  1.  p.  17» 
18,  and  405-6. 

The  abilities  of  this  writer  render  his  errors  respectable.  But  men  of  abilities  are  always 
grateful  for  the  detection  of  their  mistakes — Irish  Druids  are  mentioned  by  the  name  Draoi  in  all 
the  ancient  lives  of  S.  Patrick,  in  Fiech  of  Sletti's  Irish  Poem  of  the  6th  century,  published  in 
the  Rerum  Hibemiearum^  yo\.  1,  by  Emnus  in  the  9th  century,  Probus  in  the  10th,  Jocelio  in 
the  12th.  The  word  Druid  frequently  recurs  in  the  Irish  Poems  now  before  us,  and  is  so  familiar 
to  an  Irish  ear,  that  Bishop  Bedel's  Bible  gives  the  common  Irish  word  Draoi  for  Magi  in  the  2d 
chapter  of  S.  Matthew,  in  Exodus  vii,  2 ;  and  wherever  the  word  Magus  occurs.  Tlgernach  states 
that  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  when  Christianity  was  first  heard  of  in 
Ireland,  King  Camutc  had  a  dispute  with  the  Druids,  and  was  choaked  by  the  enchantments  of 
Maben  Draoi^  Malcen  the  Druid,  because  he  reused  to  hdiece  in  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  their 
rdigion.(2)  It  is  clear  from  the  same  author  that,  though  the  bloody  rites  of  Dmidism  were 
abolished  by  Christianity,  the  name  and  office  remained  even  to  the  days  of  Tigemach.  (3) 

Under  the  fair  pretext  of  abolishing  human  sacrifices,  Tiberius  and  Claudius  suppressed  the 
dangerous  authority  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul.  But  the  priests  themselves,  their  Gods,  and  their 
Alters   subsisted  in  peaceful  possession  until  the  final  fall  of  Paganism  in  the  6th  centm^. 


■tMfti 


<1)  On  the  ceaHDg  of  Oracular  Responses  at  the  birth  of  oor  Saviour.  See  Eaaebias  Prep.  ETang.  L'5,  Soidas 
in  AofDtto,  Nicephoms  Eccl.  HU t«  1. 1,  c*  17,  FonteneUe's  HisL  of  Oraeles,  with  the  Answer,  8n>.  Lond.  1709, 
and  Cootiniiation  of  Ditto,  ib.  1710. 

(f )  Ox£»rd  MS.  Rawliason,  No.  488.  folio  6,  b.  CoL  1. 

(3)  His  words  are  ^  Mwreh^Cartai  Chief  Poet  and  Chief  Dniid  of  ConDacht*  <<  Primh  Ehraoi  ConDacht,"  was 
4iowBed  in  Loch  Calga,  A.D.  1067.  Ibid,  folio  19,  coL  5,  L  37.  He  also  says  that  the  battie  of  Dubeamar  in 
the  Sd  Centnry  of  oor  asra,  was  so  called  irom  IhAesmat  the  Royal  Dmid,  who  was  killed  there.  Caesar  indeed 
Bays  that  Droids  did  not  attend  ia  battles ;  bat  that  most  certainly  is  a  mistake,  as  shewn  by  Pellontier. 
Tacitns  says  that  they  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  when  Snctonins  Panlinus  invaded  Anglesey. 
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Ausonius  was  the  Sod  of  a  Druid  of  that  age.      On  the  subject  of  Irish  Druids  the  reader  will  fiod 
additional  fkcts  in  the  note,  at  the  end  of  this  account  of  MS.  No.  I. 


Fol.  13,  and  U.—The  oldest  accounts  extant  of  the  TalienUm  Games  are  given  here.  Tbe 
origin  of  these  national  games  is  lost  in  antiquity,  and  exphiined  by  fable.  The  sacred  hill  of 
Talim,  in  Meath,  in  whose  extensive  surrounding  plain  they  were  celebrated  in  every  age,  even  to 
the  reign  of  Roderic,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Taltem  the  wife  of  King  LMgad,  and 
the  Daughter  of  Maghmofe,  an  Iberian  Prince.  We  are  informed  that  her  remains  were  interred 
in  that  hill,  and  that  in  memory  of  her,  the  Taltenian  Games  were  instituted  at  a  period  of  time 
beyond  the  reach  of  history.  They  continued  during  the  30  days  of  iMgh-nasa,  that  is  of  King 
LMgad'M  fair,  9l  fortnight  before  and  9l  fortnight  after  the  great  day  of  LMgh-nasa,  The 
original  words  are  remarkable  "  Caigtig€8$  via  Jjugnaiad  7  Coigtiguis  na  dund*'  Fol.  13.1>. 
CoL  1.(1) 

Eochoid's  Poem  of  68  verses,  beginning — "  H  Erin  can  h  uail  can  idnaib,"  confirms  these 
accounts,  and  is  followed  by  a  list,  in  Prose,  of  the  Righ  (King's)  Taisig  (nobles)  Draodi  (Druids) 
and  Acidana,  (Musicians  and  Poets)  of  the  Irish  Damnonian  K  ings.  Dagda  is  mentioned  as  their 
fourth  King,  and  Ognui^  from  whom  the  Ogham  characters  derive  their  name,  is  mentioned  as  his 
brother.  (^) 

ML  15. — An  anonymous  Poem  of  44  verses  follows,  the  style  of  which  is  ante-Danish.  In 
all  Poems  subsequent  to  the  10th  century,  we  find  new  words,  such  as  Luir-ech,  a  Coat  of  Mail; 
Lockhn,  a  Dane ;  Lachlannachy  a  word  of  contempt,  implying  a  robber  inhabiting  the  borders 
of  lakes;   and  several  others  which  shall  be  noticed  elsewhere. 

Fai.  1 5. — Ancient  metrical  accounts  of  the  Scythic  or  Scottish  invasion  from  Spain  follow,  with 
references  to  the  works  of  the  Poets  Tuan  Mac  Cairil,  Ladcan  nuic  Barceda,  Coiman  nmc 
Cangeitan^  Cennfaelad  mac  Ailiil,  Senchan  wmc  Cabnam^  Cu-Ulad,  Bran,  Bami^  Cetin,  and  several 
more  of  whom  we  know  little  more  than  the  names. 


(1)  For  the  Irish  word  "  Coigtiguis,"  fwtnSghtf  see  above  p.  S5.  "  TalteDiot  Lndos  m  Talten,  Midise  Moate, 
circa  Kal.  Aognsti  at  none  loqtfimar,  qnotannii  celebraodos  institait  Lngadios.  Ogyg.  p.  177. 

(f )  I  have  seen  in  the  Cotton  library.  Lord  Clarendon's  Irish  Ogham  MS.  intitled  *'  Anonymi  Hibemi  Tractatu 
de  variis  Hibemorimi  vetemm  occnltis  Scribendi  formnlis,  Hibemice  Qgwn  dictis."i  Cod.  HarL  Clarend.  t.  xv. 
from  which  the  following  words  are  acrnrately  copied. — **  Ogam  ro  mesc  Bres.  i.  Bres  mac  Eladan,  7  bageis  do 
•*  dolsech  og  gan  a  legad,  7  ro  ladra  iorom  in  t.  ogom  sa  in  a  ocht,  ac  teeht  a  Cath  Mnighe  Tnire,"  that  is  **  This 
Ogham  was  pnt  together  by  Breaa  mme  EUtdam^  who  meant  only  to  shew  it  in  battle,  without  exphuning  it ;  and 
he  bore  it  on  his  breast  in  the  battle  of  Moy tora."  That  battle  is  stated  in  the  Irish  Annals  to  have  l>een  fongfat 
in  Comachti  ages  before  the  Christian  mnu  Lord  Chtfendon's  MS.  is  of  the  isth  Century,  and  is  qnoted  by 
Ware  Antiq.  London,  1654.  p.  II.  In  Eochoid^  poems,  preserved  by  01>nvegan,  Ibl.  9f  (in  Lord  Chuiricard's 
MS.)  the  words  vt  •*  Am  Dagkdka  MC.  Eaimiludm  an  Bigh^Ogkma  Braikair  aa  Rigk-Jierahde  litri  m  Seot."^ 
Daghda  auic  Efaitan  was  King:  Ogfama,  his  brother,  was  he  who  invented  the  Ogham  Letters  of  the  Scots. 
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/W.  1 6. — A  Poem  of  72  verses,  beginDiog^*'  Tauig  na  hinghi  tar  leir^' — gives  the  names  of  the 
chie£i  who  led  the  Scyths  from  Spain  to  Ireland.  The  author,  Flan  of  Bute,  mentions  himself  in 
the  last  stanza.  Tigemach  quotes  the  Poems  of  Flan  of  Bute,  and  refers  his  death  to  1050  in 
his  own  time.  Another  Poem  of  his  beginning  "  Eistigh  a  eolcha  gan  on,  which  is  quoted  in  the 
Ogygia,  p.  27  and  180,  shall  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

FoL  1 8. — Other  Poets  are  now  quoted  in  proof  of  this  Spanish  invasion  of  Irehind ;  these  are 
Amergin,  LMgad^  who  is  called  emphatically  **  Ced  Laid  k*  Er*' — the  first  Poet  of  Ireland,  the 
book  ofUdri^  &c. 

Foi,  19. — ^Three  Poems  of  the  age  of  Eochoid  follow ;  the  Ist  b^inning — 

**  Smtm  rmgg  Amirgin  imbrtiih — 80  verses. 

The  2d.    Tasear  mac  Mile  tar  mmr — 20  verses. 

The  3d.  bearing  the  name  of  its  author  Raigni  mae  Ugmm."  This  last  being  of  the  greatest 
antiquity,  is  interlined  with  a  Glossary,  in  which  the  most  ancient,  difficult,  and  obsolete  Irish 
words  are  explained  by  other  Irish  words  of  more  known  signification.  This  Poem  is  very 
difficult,  and  is  written  not  in  stanzas,  but^^iis  if  it  were  all  prose,  without  any  distinction  of  verses 
or  initials. 

The  character  of  these  compositions  is  as  diffiurent  firom  the  Fables  ascribed  to  Ossian,  as  the 
rude  Irish  round  tower  is  from  such  ancient  castles  as  we  know  to  be  Danish  or  Gothic,  such  as 
CmUe's  castle  at  Norwich,  and  the  great  tower  at  Bury.  The  Kildare  round  tower  1 32  feet  in  height, 
and  ending  in  a  conical  point,  is  yet  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Giraldus,  a  building  peculiar  to 
Ireland,  (1)  and  of  a  style,  the  origin  and  purport  of  which  are  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  The  first 
English  invaders  found  these  lofty  towers  as  inexplicable  700  years  ago,  as  we  find  them  now.  Just 
so  is  the  Poem  before  us,  written  in  a  meagre  style,  peculiar  to  the  metrical  measure  of  the  Irish 
Bards.  Manchenius,  the  Irish  author  of  the  book  '*  De  Mirabilibus  S.  Scriptorae"  which  has  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  S.  Augustin,  is  the  author  of  the  Irish  Poem  beginning  **  lodkai  a  ro  k 
airgeodh  som,"  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  (2)  and  is  in  the  same  Irish  style.  Two 
verses  of  a  Poem  written  before  the  age  of  S.  Patrick  are  quoted  by  Tigemach  and  the  IV 
Masters,  ad  an.  C.  106,  and  four  other  verses  ad  ann.  C.  283;  and  these,  and  the  verses  relating 
to  the  death  of  King  Laogaire,  killed  by  the  Sun  and  the  Wind,  because  he  violated  the  oath  which 
he  had  sworn  by  those  Divinities,  are  quoted  as  coeval  with  the  times  to  which  they  relate. 

Foi.  21. — ^The  fidelity  with  which  the  IF  Maeten  abridged  the  ancient  MSS.  appears  firom  the 
aceount  that  is  here  given  of  Tigemmas,  in  these  words — '^  /#  ^  Tigemmas  tug  corcahr,  7  garm, 
7  uainefor  etkaeh  ar  tu$,  7  isleierob.  bad  or  or  thus  m  h  Erend-i.  Juchadanamm  na  Cerda  ro 


€t 


(1)  Giraldus  says  <<  ArctK  sunt  et  Alts,  tmtre  pairi^:* 

(2)  Of  Manchenius,  see  Rer.  Hib.  Script.  £p.  Noncop.  p.  xx.    He  died  in  651.  Anoal.  Ult  655.  See  65i. 
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herb.  Athath  tar  Jlgemnuu  tar  Smjiii eeHraimihi  b  fern  Erend imbi  t  mardaU  Muigi  Slechi 
''  tm  BrnffnL"  That  v^-^Tigtrnmoi  (the  26th  King  of  Ireland)— was  the  first  who  ordered  the 
colours  scarlet,  blue,  and  green,  to  be  used  in  clothes,  and  he  was  the  first  who  had  gold  coined  m 
Jreland.  Jucatan  was  the  name  of  the  artificer  who  coined  it.  Tlgemmas  died  afterwards,  and 
three  fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  perished  with  him  at  the  great  (Druidic)  Convention  of 
Magh  SleuchL  {{) 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  narrative,  it  most  be 
admitted  to  have  been  deemed  historical  in  the  9th  century,  and  that  a  singular  comcidence 
occurs  in  the  ancient  lives  of  S.  Patrick,  which  inform  us  that  he  proceeded  from  the  Druidic  hill 
of  Taltin  to  destroy  the  great  idol  of  Magh^skachi  in  433.(2) 

We  are  next  informed  that  to  King  Tigemmas  succeeded  Eockaid  sumamed  the  King  of  Dress, 
because  he  ordered  that  rank  should  be  known  by  dress — that  Plebeians  should  wear  only  one 
colour.  Merchants  two,  Sons  of  Nobles  three,  Bruig^^  or  men  whose  profession  it  was  to  entertain 
travellers  four,  Toparchs  or  Great  Lords  five.  Professors  of  Learning  six,  Kings  and  Queens  seven, 
that  one 'of  his  successors,  Munemon,  added  another  law,  obliging  Nobles  to  wear  gold  chaLns, 
and  that  Munemon 's  son  Aldergdod  added  a  third,  tha^  they  should  wear  rings  of  gold. 

This  narrative  is  followed  by  Eochoid's  Poem,  beginning — "  II  eitset  Ao9  eena  aibin,"  giving 
a  list  of  the  Scottish  Kings  of  Ireland  down  to  the  reign  of  Oengus  Ollam  inclusive.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  33d  King  of  Ireland.  Tigernach,  whose  library  appears  from  his 
quotations  to  have  been  very  considerable,  questions  the  certainty  of  these  accounts.  He  saya 
expressly  that  all  the  ancient  Documents  of  the  Scoti,  down  to  the  foundation  of  Eamania  by 
Kimbaoik,  are  uncertain,  and  he  makes  Kimbaoth  coeval  with  Ptolemy  I.  King  of  Egypt. 
^*  Omnia  Mannmenia  Scotorum  usque  Kimbaoth  incerta  froft/"— Eochoid  however,  who  lived 
before  the  Danish  Settlements  were  effected,  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  he  had  Documents, 
which  Tigernach  had  not,  to  which  he  occasionally  appeals,  with  as  much  confidence  as  Livy 
does,  IB  appealing  to  the  Annaks  Pont^lcum^  and  to  Fabiue  Pictor. 

About  half  a  century  before  Eochoid's  time  JEngu»  the  Cuidee  appealed  to  the  same  autho- 
rities, (3)  and  no  instance  has  yet  been  discovered  of  such  a  consbtenl  series  of  Regai  successions. 


(1)  Thb  fact  b  meationed  by  the  IV  Masters,  in  their  Irish  Annals,  anno  mnndi  3650,  and  in  Ounbrensis 
Eversns,  p.  59,  where  that  anthor  says  *'  Aurifodinis  eo  rege  in  Hibemia  repertis,  Cyphos  et  Crateres  ex  anro  et 
aiigento  fieri  primoi  canvit,  &c. 

(f )  See  the  notes  at  the  end  of  this  MS.  No.  1. 

(3)  Ware's  authority  makes  the  Oxford  copy  of  his  P$a2ter  na  Raim  600  years  old.  Antiq.  Hibem.  Lend.  8vo. 
1656,  p.  xcvi.  The  account  makes  it  now  above  700.  Colgan  had  another  ancient  copy  on  Tellnm.  See 
Rer.  Hib.  fol.  1.  Ep.  Nancup.  p.  Ixri.  Bishop  Nicolson  was  not  accurately  informed  of  the  title  or  contents  of 
this  MS.  In  the  Oxford  Catalogue,  fol.  1697,  page  4,  the  contents  are  given  more  accurately,  but  yet  very 
imperfectly,  and  incorrectly.  MnguM^  who  lived  in  the  9th  century,  could  know  nothing  of  Brian  Bciromkf  who 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cloontaif  in  1014.  All  the  parts  of  that  MS.  which  relate  to  the  lOth  and  llth 
centuries,  are  additions  to  the  works  of  ^Elngus,  which  are  accurately  mentioned  by  Colgan. 
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mid  Genealogies,  in  branches  collateral  as  well  as  direct,  as  we  find  in  these  ancient  authors, 
diiring  a  period  of  4  and  500  years  prior  to  the  Christian  aera  of  Ireland,  without  some  knowledge 
^{  the  use  of  letters.  That  the  Irish  had  coalesced  under  one  Monarch  to  invade  Romaii 
Britain  in  the  4th  century  is  clear  from  Roman  authorities.  Claudian  confirms  the  account  of 
Ammianus  "  Totam  cum  Scotus  lemen  movit — et  infesto  spumavit  remige  Tethys/'  the  fame  of 
Niai  the  Great  has  been  the  theme  not  only  of  the  Irish,  but  of  some  of  the  ancient  writers 
pf  Britain,  and  all  the  ancient  writers  of  the  life  of  S.  Patrick  mention  that  Duhtacfi^  the 
iOD  of  the  poet  Lugar,  was  (he  chief  Bard  of  King  Laogaire,  when  Christianity  was  first 
announced  to  that  King  at  the  Druidic  fire  of  Temara,  which  was  solemnly  lighted  at  the 
vernal  equinox  of  433. — Csesar  says  that  not  only  the  Celtic  Druids,  but  even  the  vulgus,  the  lower 
order  of  the  Celtic  people,  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters ;  that  those  of  Gaul  derived 
their  learning  from  Britain,  and  that  they  would  not  permit  their  religious  secrets  to  be  committed 
to  writing,  lest  the  people  should  thereby  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  mysteries.(l)  Now  Caesar's 
invasion  of  Gaul  preceded  the  Christian  aera  by  57  years,  and  bis  invasion  of  Britain  preceded  the 
same  aera  by  53 ;  and,  moreover,  all  the  ancient  lives  of  S.  Patrick  agree  with  Evinv9  and  Probm 
who  wrote  before  Tigernach,  and  with  the  Irish  Annals,  that  S.  Patrick  destroyed  the  books  of  the 
Irish  Drukls.    Annal.  IV  Magistror.  aim.  438. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  the  object  of  a  Catalogue,  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject ;  but  it  may 
be  briefly  noticed,  that  if  we  admit  the  use  of  letters  in  Pagan  times,  we  must  also  admit  the 
existence  of  some  established  form  of  government,  for  governments  are  every  where  antecedent  to 
fceords,  and  the  art  of  preserving  history  and  genealogy  was  never  cultivated  until  by  the  estabish- 
ment  of  civil  society,  the  security  of  that  art  was  provided  for.  Synesius  could  not  have  proved 
hb  descent  from  Hercules,  if  the  long  series  of  his  ancestors,  as  high  as  Eurysthencs,  the  first 
Doric  King  of  Sparta,  and  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Hercules,  had  not  been  inscribed  in  the 
public  registers  of  Cyrene.  (2)  Barbarous  nations  associated  only  in  detached  tribes,  and  wan- 
dering over  wild  wastes,  could  not  preserve  the  histories  of  their  fore-fathers,  nmch  less  a 
consistent  system  of  regal  successions  by  legitimate  inheritance.  It  was  only  when  nations  began 
to  feel  the  danger  of  outliving  the  traditionary  memory  of  their  founders,  that  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  ensure  through  the  medium  of  recorded^  history,  the  recollection  of  the  achievements 
of  their  ancestors. 

What  if  it  should  be  urged,  that  Mahomet  and  the  Arabian  tribes  could  prove  their  descents 
firom  Abraham  1  Admitting  the  fact,  it  wonld  only  prove  that  the  Arabs  had  the  use  of  letters 
even  firom  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  that  conclusion  which  is  admitted  just  with  respect  to 
Arabia,  'could  not  in  sound  logic  be  rejected,  when  applied  to  the  secluded  isle  of  Ireland,  which 
was  known  to  the  Phcenicians  from  the  days  of  Midacritus.  (3) 


(1)  De  hello  Gal.  1. 6.    The  pasiage  is  too  well  known  to  need  transcribing  here. 

(f )  Sjnes.  EpisL  Ivii  p.  197,  edit  Patov. 

(3)  See  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  this  accoint  of  thp  MS.  No.  I. 
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Fol.  23. — ^The  successions  of  Kings  from  the  reign  of  Oengus-OImmc  to  the  foundation  of 
Eamania,  the  royal  seat  of  Ulster,  are  here  given  in  two  metrical  fragments ;  the  first  of  28  verses^ 
beginning  *'  Oengm$  Olmue  atbatk*' — the  second  of  76  verses,  beginning  "  Dun  Sobmrd  dim^ 
dtugk  On" —  both  of  Ante-Danish  antiquity. 

Fol,  24. — Next  follows  an  ancient  account  of  the  foundation  of  Eamania,  the  capital  of  Ulster, 
by  Kmbaotk-^Thxs  narrative,  in  prose,  is  supported  by  Eochoid's  poem  of  188  verses  **  A 
Eammin  idnach  oebtim,"  Sixteen  Kings  of  Eamania  are  enumerated,  including  its  founder 
Kmbaothy  to  the  reign  of  Concohar  moc  Nessi,  anno  C.  1. — We  have  seen  that  Tigemach  refers 
Kimbaoth  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  1.  King  of  Egypt,  and  makes  that  epoch  the  commencement  of 
the  genuine  history  of  Ireland. 

Fol.  26. — ^The  above  account  of  sixteen  Ulster  Kings,  is  supported  by  Eochoid's  poem  of  72 
verses,  beginning — "  CimbaHh  cliM  noch  n  Emna,*'  With  regard  to  the  chronology,  one  rule 
appears  to  be  infallible.  We  cannot  give  to  the  Pagan  Kings  of  Ireland  longer  reigns  than  to  the 
well  ascertained  Kings  and  successions  since  the  arrrival  of  S.  Patrick ;  now  the  most  diligent 
niquiry,  and  collations  the  most  painful  and  fatiguing,  completely  establish  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  Kmgs  of  Irehind,  from  Laogaire  432,  to  Melochlin  II.  1022,  reigned  one  with  another 
only  llf  years,  as  in  Her,  Hibemm  vol.  i. 


Fol.  26.— Another  metrical  list  of  the  Ulster,  Kings  of  52  verses,  by  Eochoid,  begins  "  Ugm 
maU  amraJ* — In  this  Poem,  the  same  subject  is  continued,  and  some  ancieut  fragments  of 
anonymous  poets,  support  the  authority  of  Eochoid  from  folio  26  to  27*   ^ 


Fol.  2.  b.—k  Poem  of  S6  verses,  beginning  "  Conaire  Caem  eliamhmm  Cmnd  "--gives  the 
history  of  the  Ubter  Kings  of  Eamania,  down  to  the  destruction  of  that  capital.  Anno  Doni.  330. 
This  poem  is  quoted  by  the  IV  Masters,  and  in  the  Ogygia — Keating  says  that  he  saw  it  in  King 
Connac  of  Cashel's  Psalter^  written  in  the  9th  century. 

Fol.  28.— The  history  of  the  Ulster  Kings  is  continued  in  a  Poem  of  28  verses,  beginning 
"  R^  fiS^  FerguB  fickit  Caiha'''-'Fexga5  fought  twenty  battles,  &c.  This  Poem  is  anonymous, 
but  b  supported  by  another  of  Forickem'9,  beginning  '*  Olam  Fotla  ftchoir  goT'  of  32  verses,  in 
which  King  OUam-Fodla  b  stated  to  have  instituted  the  Feii'Temhraiih,  or  the  annual  convention 
of  Temora— Thb  was  celebrated  at  the  vernal  equinox,  when  all  the  fires  of  the  kingdom  wci« 
extinguished,  on  penalty  of  death,  and  none  were  allowed  to  be  lighted  again  except  from  the 
sacred  fire  of  the  Druids  of  Temora. 

A  singular  coincidence  of  ancient  authorities  occurs,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.  All 
the  writers  of  the  life  of  S.  Patrick,  who  wrote  before  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest,  agree  that 
S.  Patrick  celebrated  his  first  Easter  Eve  in  433,  that  the  fire  which  he  had  then  lighted  in  hb  tent, 
ntar  the  hill  of  Temora,  caused  the  greatest  degree  of  curiosity  as  well  as  indignation,  because  it 
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iras  an  act  so  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom,  that  he  was  conveyed  as  a  criminal  to 
the  King;  and  that  this  gave  occasion  to  his  first  preaching  at  Temora.  Now  Easter  day  in  433 
agreed  with  the  vernal  equinox ;  (1)  therefore  the  Baal-iimie  of  the  Irish  concurred  with  that  time 
of  the  year.  To  some  it  will  appear  doubtful  whether  the  Bards  could  have  so  nearly  ascertained 
the  solar  year  as  this  poem  of  Fortchern's  indicates.  But  wc  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  wherever 
there  mere  Druids,  there  were  also  "  dies  nataies^  ei  nunsium  et  annonun  initio/'  that  they  collected 
the  viscus  on  the  6th  day  of  the  mofm^  when  they  began  their  months  and  years,  «and  also  their 
mtcula  of  30  years^  and  that  they  dbputed  much  on  the  motion  of  the  stars,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  earth.  (2) 

It  has  been  shewn  in  the  Rerum  Hibemkamm^  vol.  1,  that  the  Irish  Pagans  divided  their 
year  into  four  Rathas,  corresponding  with  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  with  the  festivals  of 
Baal  and  Samhin.  In  the  ancient  life  of  5.  Moetheus,  of  which  there  is  an  Irish  copy  in  this 
collection,  they  are  stated  to  have  had  a  period  of  seven  days — "  Peractis  vero,  nt  maris  erai 
gentUinm,  diebus  septem  exequiarum''— Duguet  shews  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  that  many 
Pagan  nations  preserved  the  memory  and  usage  of  weeks,  and  of  a  7th  day,  from  the  remotest 
ages  of  the  world.  (3) 

Fof.  28,  b, — Here  we  have  an  ancient  copy  of  an  Oath,  by  yie  Sun,  Moon,  and  Elements,  by 
which  the  Irish  subordinate  Kings  bound  themselves  and  their  posterity,  to  support  the  regal 
succession  in  the  posterity  of  Hugony.  Some  observations  applicable  to  this  oath  will  be  found 
in  the  note  at  the  end  of  thb  account  of  MS.  No.  1. 

Fol.  29. — Next  follows  an  account  of  the  war  oS  ihe  Attacats^  a  powerful  tribe  of  Connacht,  by 
whom  the  legitimate  King  Tnathal  was  expelled  into  Albania,  or  North  Britain,  about  the  end  of 
the  1st  century  of  our  «ra,  when  Agricola  was  extending  the  Roman  conquests  in  Caledonia. 
The  narrative  is  supported  by  a  Poem  of  Malmura'Sf  who  died  in  884.  This  poem  of  332  verses 
is  very  valuable.  It  begins  *'  Flannfor  h  Erandf*  and  is  quoted  by  O'Duvegan,  who  died  in 
1372»  from  King  Cormac's  Psalter,  written  before  the  year  900. 

Short  aceoknt  ofMalmura. 

Malmura  was  Abbot  of  Fathan-Othna  in  the  C.  of  Derry.  The  successions  of  the  Abbots  are 
given  in  the  Annals  of  Tigemach,  and  of  the  IV  Masters,  at  the  years  657)  71 6,  720,  788,  850, 
IP70, 1098, 1 1 1 9, 1 1 36.  Harris  says  erroneously,  that  that  Monastery  was  founded  by  5.  Mwrus  ; 
the  most  ancient  Documents,  and  Martyrologies  quoted  by  Colgan,  ascribe  its  foundation  to 


(!)  See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  this  account  of  the  MS.  No.  L 

(9b)  Plin.  1. 16,  c.  44.    Caesar  de  bello  Gal.  1.  vi.  c.  13,  &c 

(3)  Dngoet*  oavrage  de  six  joors,  &c.    Haet  Dem.  Evang.  p.  f64  et  274.    Grotias  de  Vent.  ReL  1. 1. 
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S.  Cobimba.  It  is  therefore  ooe  of  the  moat  abcient.— Colgan  observes  that  it  was  possessed  of  a 
Talaable  ancient  library*  down  to  the  Tirone  war.  Amongst  the  MSS.  in  that  library,  the  IJfe  af 
Cohanba  written  in  Iiish  verse  by  S.  Murui^  was  highly  valued,  as  was  a  very  tmdemt  Ckromck^  m 
truh,  togetlier  with  S.  Muru9*i  Crozier,  adorned  with  precious  stones.    Acta,  pag.  369. 

From  the  documents  contained  in  that  library,  Malmura  composed  the  poem  now  before  us, 
in  which  he  relates  the  expulsion  of  King  Tlmihal  into  Albania,  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  It  is  remarkable  that,  when  Agricda  was  in  N.  Britain,  an  Irish 
Prince^  who  was  expelled  by  his  own  subjects  from  Ireland,  "  sediiUme  Domatica  eapuhiu^  bad 
recourse  to  him  for  protection,  and  encouraged  him  to  carry  the  Roman  arms  into  the  fertile 
fields  of  Ireland  from  the  barren  mountains  of  Caledonia.  (1)  Tkdtus  says  that  Agricola's  views 
on  Ireland  were  confirmed  by  this  event,  that  Prince  having  informed  him  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  rebellion,  then  raging  there,  that  country  might  be  easily  subdued.  The  Poem  now  before  us 
relates  to  that,  or  to  a  similar  event  of  the  same  age.  Agricola's  sixth  and  hist  campaign  ended 
A.D.  84.  (2) 

/W.  31. — The  Restoration  of  Tuathal  follows,  and  the  Oath  of  the  Irish  Chie6  "by  the 
Hearenly  Hast  visible  and  invisible,"  to  support  the  right  of  hb  posterity  to  the  supreme  sovereignty 
to  the  kingdom  is  recorded  in  nearly  the  same  words,  with  the  Oath  which  was  exacted  by  King 
Hugonif  as  above  mentioned,  at  folio  28  of  this  MS.    The  narrative  b  clearly  Pagan. 

Fol.  31.  h. — Two  Irish  Poems  of  the  7th  Century  support  this  Narrative.  Of  the  first, 
four  verses  only  are  quoted ;  but  these  are  quoted  also  by  Tigernach,  and  the  IV  Masters ;  and 
by  both,  as  well  as  in  this  MS.  they  are  ascribed  to  S,  Molinfi^,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  Century. 
The  second  is  Adamnan^s,  who  died  in  702.  It  consists  of  52  verses,  and  this  is  the  oldest, 
and  perhaps  the  only  old  Copy  of  Adamnan's  Irish  Poems  that  b  known. 

In  vain  do  we  look  for  any  thing  to  be  compared  in  point  of  antiquity  with  these  Poems, 
amongst  the  Scandinavian  nations.  There  is  no  copy  of  the  Edda  older  than  the  14th  century .(3) 
The  very  word  Scald  b  the  Irish  word  Scealmdh  a  Romancer,  and  the  Icelandic  Annals  state  that 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Iceland  were  Irish  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  (4)  It  appears  extraor- 
dinary, saysTorflxus,  tliat  the  Historians  of  Denmark  cite  for  their  authorities  the  writers  of 
Iceland,  but  this  wonder  will  cease  when  the  reader  b  informed  that  from  Iceland  sprung  the 


(] )  Tacit,  in  Vita  Agricolae. 

(V)  Uiher  ern,  referring  it  to  82.  Primord,  p.  1074. 

(3)  ^e  the  Edda  Senmndar,  or  the  oldest  Edda,  printed  Haffioix,  1787,  p.  7,  and  p.  41,  where  the  Editor 
obtervcs  that  it  is  not  older  than  the  middU  of  the  \Aih  century,  and  that  he  only  emoectmres  it  to  be  so  old. 

(4)  Amgrim  Hut  Island.  Dedicated  to  King  Christian  the  4th  of  Denmark,  L  1,  p.  18,  SI,  54,  and  64.  Also 
Van  TMts  Letters  on  Iceland  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  p.  60.  The  first  Icelandie  Historian  is  Ara  Frode,  mh»  m 
subsequent  to  Tigernach,  and  he  states  expressly  in  1123,  that  Irehwd  was  inhabited  by  Irish  before  it  wat 

nvaded  by  the  Danes.  Priface  to  tlie  Landama,  4to.  Copenhagen,  1774.  Compare  Amgrym,  c.  1  and  f ,  with 
Colgan's  Notes  on  the  Life  of  Cadroe,  written  in  the  10th  centory.  Acta,  p.  503.  S.  Brendan's  Voyage  from 
Irehud  to  Icehud  in  the  7  th  centory,  will  be  foond  in  Us  ancient  life  in  the  British  MnseoBL 
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Scalds.  (1)  All  agree  that  the  first  inhabitaKts  <»f  Iceland,  or  at  least  the  first  Missionari^  mre 
Irish^  and  Van  Troil  confesses  that  the  Icelanders  proper,  had  noi  much  the  use  of  letters  before 
the  year  1000.  The  Ira-ktvr  or  Irish  Letteris  of  Iceland  are  quoted' by  Rowland,  Mona  antiqua^ 
p.  11 0-1 12,  and  by  Johnson  in  his  AwtiquUait^Cdto-Seandica;  p.  114,  and  most  of  these  fiicfs  are 
recorded  in  Ara- Multiset's  Notices  on  Iceland,  Oxford,  8vo.  171 6,  c.  2,  p.  10.  The  very  style 
and  method  of  the  Scaldic  Poets  is  Irish.  Their  object  is  to  record  in  rhyme  the  successions 
and  genealogies  of  their  kings,  plain  -  i^attei^  of  fact,  which  demanded  only  accuracy.  St.  Olaf 
says  of  a  Scald,  that  he  "  taldi  han  longfedga  till  Semingh,*'  he  computed  the  generations  to 
Seming.  Antiq.  Sucto  Goth.  p.  90;  quoting  another  Scalds  h^  says,  **  in  this  Song  are  enume- 
rated thirty  generaiians  of  RognevalL"  .  Fragmenta  from  Thiodplf,  the  Scald  of  Harold  Harfagre* 
are  preserved  by  Snarro,  who  says  that  they  contain  thct  names,  actip^is,  and  sepulchres  of  thirty 
kings;  and  that  he  follows  them,  because  (after  the  Irish  fiishipn,)  ,thc^  Si^alds.  used  to  repeat 
their  genealogical  songs  in  the  presence  of  their  kings.  The  most  ancient  work  ei^t^mt  in  the 
Swedish  langtuige  is  an  anonymous  metrical  ohronicle,  written  in  131 9* 

No  chronicle  more  ancient  than  Ttgernaeh's  can  be  produced  by  the  Northern  nations;  Ne^ar, 
theiather  of  Russian  history,  died  in  1  i  IS ;  •  Smnro,  the  fiitber  of  Icelandic  history,  did  not 
appear  until  a  century  after  Nestor ;  .Kadluheck^  the  first  historian  of  Poland,  di^ip  1223;  and 
Stierman  could  not  discover  a  scrap  of  writing  in  all  Sweden  older  than  1159fl  ^  in.  Ui 
Td-im-d€'Larda,  &c.  Stockholm^  17589  p.  23,  and  in  Schloetzer's  Russian  Annals,  in  the  Sejec- 
tions  firom  Foreign  Journals,  Lond.  1798,  vol.  ii.  p..  379. — Now  Tigemach  quotes  the  ancient 
SceabudhtSt  or  Poets  of  Ireland,  whose  Poems  he  declare^  to  contain  genuine  histery  fix>m  the 
foundation  o(  Eamania,  300  years  before  the  Christian  iEra. 

Fd.  34.— An  abridged  account  of  the  successions  of  Irish  Kings  is  continued  to  folio  34^  where 
Fhm  of  Bute's  Metrical  Chronicle  commences  with  the  title  "  Do  Flaithib  in  Domhiun  Moir'\ 
of  the  Kings  of  the  great  world.  (2)  This  is  an  abridgmentof  Universal  History,  from  the  creation 
to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Leo  III.  A.  D.  717,  in  1000  Irish  verses,  and  followed  by  a  second 
part  at  folio  38,  intitled  Coimaimsirabh,  or  Synchronisms  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland  down  to  1014, 
when  the  author  wrote, 

Fol.  40. — Next  follows  a  Metrical  History  of  Ireland,  intitled  thus — "  Incipit  de  Regibus 
Hibemia  usfue  ad  Eochodium  Feidloch** — The  first  verse  "  Hermon  is  Ehh  ardJ*  It  consists  of 
5X6  verses,  ending  fol.  41b,  Col.  2,  with  these  words — Fhdt  de  Regibus  Uibenuae  ab  Heremone 
usque  ad  Eochodium  Feidloch — Incipit  nunc  ab  Eochodio  usque  ad  Laogaire  mac  Neil. — Flann 
ceduii.  This  part  consists  of  240  verses,  beginning—''  Righ  Temhra  dia  lesbann  lim"-^4ind 
embraces  a  period  of  460  years,  to  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick. 


TT 


(1)  Torffeus  in  Mallet's  Northern  Antiq.  v.  1,  p.  49. 

(S)  The  word  which  expresses  the  wartd  in  Irish  agrees  in  Peziian.    **  Douain^ 
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Foi.  42.— We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  leaf  and  last  part  of  Flann's  work  intitled  **  Do  righ 
MUkk  Er  iar  erddimk"''^  the  Christian  Kings  of  Ireland.  Of  this  only  80  verses  remain,  and 
fnost  of  these  are  illegible.  Usher  mentions  these  SjfnekraniMmi  with  great  respect,  styling  Flam 
a  Taluable,  and  not  a  modem  author;    **  Non  noTitius  author."  (1) 


Notes  on  the  MS.  No.  I. 

It  will  be  objected  to  the  ancient  Documents  in  thb  MS.  that  they  offer  no  ancient  system  of 
Chronology ;  that  whatever  occurs  of  that  description  is  technical,  and  founded  on  the  Old 
Testament ;  that  Tigemach  rejects  all  the  **  MommaUa  Scatarum/'  which  precede  the  re%n  of 
Kmibaoth:  and  that  no  nation  in  the  western  world  can  pretend  to  the  successions  of  kings  prior 
to  the  age  of  Alexander. 

But  to  all  this  it  may  with  reason  be  alledged,  that  the  necessity  of  Chronology  was  never  felt 
by  the  ancient  Historians,  even  of  Greece  or  Rome.  They  were  not  aware  that  the  progress  of 
Laws  or  of  Arts  would  ever  become  a  matter  of  such  general  and  reasonable  enquiry  as  it  is  now. 
Untaught  by  that  long  experience  whidi  enlightens  us,  tliey  felt  not  that  any  very  important  end 
was  to  be  answered  by  minuteness  of  narrative;  and,  perhaps,  having  no  fixed  JEisl  to  guide  them, 
they  related  only  the  most  remarkable  events,  and  contented  themselves  with  the  pedigrees  for  their 
ancestors,  and  the  successions  of  their  kings.  Hume  observes  that  "  there  is  more  candour  in  the 
ancient  historians,  and  more  exactness  in  the  modems. — ^The  Chronology  of  all  ancient  nations 
is  open  to  numerous  objections.  The  Europeans  had  none  before  the  age  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Even  what  is  called  the  historical  age  of  Greece  wants  a  good  Chronology  for  70 
Olympiads,  which  neither  the  labours  of  Scaliger,  or  Petavius,  of  Usher,  or  Marsham,  have  been 
been  able  to  restore.  That  which  is  now  followed  has  been  framed  for  these  ancient  kingdoms, 
by  analogy  from  the  common  course  of  human  events,  and  the  known  duration  of  human  life ; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Chronology  of  the  Pagan  Kings  of  Ireland  could,  by  diligence, 
application,  and  learning,  be  ascertained  in  the  same  way. 

2.  To  effect  this,  we  have  two  grounds  on  which  we  may  proceed  with  confidence;  the 
first  is  the  Chronology  of  our  Christian  kings,  which  has  been  ascertained  with  undeniable 
accuracy.  (2)  It  is  obvious  that  a  standard  for  the  length  of  Pagan  reigns  may  be  laid  down, 
by  dividing  a  period  of  600  years  into  as  many  reigns  as  there  were  Christian  kings,  from  the 
time  of  S.  Patrick,  A.D.  432,  to  the  death  o(  Melachlin  If.  A.D.  1022. 


(1)  Primordia,  p.  lOf  9. 

(t)  Rer.  Hibernicar.  vol.  1  p.  75.  The  Christian  Kings  of  this  period  were  4t,  aboot  llf  years  to  each. 
Every  theory  founded  on  the  weU-known  coarse  of  life,  rests  upon  mdispBtable  analogy.  We  know  thus,  says 
Stanyan,  that  the  fiunily  of  Ariatodemns  govenied  Sparta  in  regular  saccessioB  for  900  years. 
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3.  The  other  ground  on  which  an  industrious  Chronologer  will  cautiously,  but  yet  reasonably 
proceed^  is  that  of  the  divinons  of  time  by  the  ancient  Pagans  of  Ireland.  No  doubt  these 
divtsioas  must  he  known  from  themselves,  and  not  from  Christian  writers ;  but  if  we  find  those 
Christians  quoting  fairly,  wherever  their  quotations  can  be  verified,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  • 
they  quote  fairly  also,  where  the  originals  are  lost.  Wherever  Tigemach  quotes  Horace  or  Viigil, 
Eusebius  or  S.  Jerom,  Julius  Africanus,  or  Bede,  we  find  him  accurate ;  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
thai  he  quotes  with  equal  accuracy  the  lost  ^'  Mmtmmenia  Scatorum^''  which  he  declares  to  contain ' 
genuine  History  from  the  age  of  Alexander.  Wherever  he  mentions  eclipses  of  the  snn  or  moon* 
we  find  him  supported  by  the  Chronology  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  /'  Art  de  Verifier  lee  datee.. 
He  says,  for  ins^nce,  that  '^  Kenneth  mac  Cethba,  Bishop  of  Lusc,  died  the  year  that  Down  was 

stormed ;  when  Pope  Gelasius  died,  and  that  there  was  an  ereraGreine,  that  is,  a  fiiilure  of  the 
sun.'' — Now  Gelasius  died  in  496,  and  there  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  vbible  in  th^  greatest 
part  of  Europe,  and  in  the  British  Islands,  29d  October  the  same  year.    Here  then  are  four  facts ; 
one  of  which  is  verified  by  coeval  evidence,  and  another  by  tlie  chronology  of  the  heavens;   and' 
are  we  not  justified  in  concluding  that  the  other  two  fiicts  are  as  authentic  as  they  ? 

4.  It  may  be  objected  that  these  are  events  of  Christian  times  ;^  but  let  us  apply  this  theory  to 
the  short  notices  of  Hgemach  respecting  the  Pagan  time  of  CucuUin — **  Cuculliii,  says  he,  was 
7  years  old  when  he  was  initiated  in  the  military  order  of  Ireland ;  (1)  he  was  17  years  old  the 
8th  year  before  the  Christian  sera,  when  he  signalized  himself  in  the  Cuaigman  war.  He 
killed  Ferdia  the  King  of  the  Damnonii,  at  the  ford  of  the  Boin,  which  is  called  Ath-Ferdia;  (the 
ford  of  Ferdia,  now  corruptly  Athardee  and  ArdeeJ  he  was  himself  killed  at  tlie  age  of  27,  in  the  Sd 
year  of  the  Christian  aera,  when  CmwrJ.  was  King  of  Ireland,  when  Lugad  Mac  Nurfer  was 
King  of  Leinster,  and  Cancobar  Mae  Neesa  King  of  Ulster.''    Eoehoid  agrees  with  Tigemach,  in 


(1)  It  is  remarkable  that  Froissart  mentions  this  Order  in  his  account  of  Richard  lid's  Invasion  of  Ireliuid, 
1. 4,  c.  65,  where  he  says  that  the  Irish  Kings  refused  to  accept  of  his  Military  Order,  their  own  being  more 
ancient  and  honourable,  in  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  they  were  initiated  at  the  age  of  7, 
on  giving  proofs  of  agility  by  riding  at  a  Target  with  their  spears  fixed.  "  lis  respondirent  qu'  ils  ctoigent 
^  Cheyalies,  et  que  bien  leur  devoit  snffire.  Je  lenr  demanday  on  ib  V  avoyent  este'?  et  ils  respondirent  qa' 
'^  en  r  age  de  sept  ana  ils  V  avoyent  este  en  Irlande,  et  que  un  Roy  fact  Ic  fils  Chevalier,  et  si  le  fils  n*  a  plus 
**  de  pere,  le  plus  prochain  dn  sang  de  son  lignage  le  fait,  et  comme  plus  il  brisera*  de  hinces,  tant  plus  il  sera 
**  bonore."  Hist.  vol.  4,  c  6S,  ed.  Lyon.  1$59,  p.  203,  with  Johne's  Transl.  Hafod  Press,  4to.  1805,  ▼.  4,  p.  431-f . 
Pynson*s  ed,  fol.  Lond.  1535. 

r  Tadtus  says  of  the  Germans— «  Framea  et  scuto  jueenem  onuant**  In  the  Poem  ^  A  Emidn  iodnaeh  Oefrtmi,'' 
at  tcIL  €3  of  this  MS.  No.  I.  the  Military  order  of  Ulster  is  mentioned  by  the  title  of  **  Curtddhe  na  Cra«M 
nmdhi,"  The  heroes  of  the  bloody  hand.  See  Rer.  Hibem.  Sqriptores,  vol.  1.  Prolegom.  p.  ziv.  n.  t,  and  p. 
Uv.  Compare  Aldovraodas  de  Omithilogia,  1. 1 ,  where  he  says  that  the  red  hand  appears  first  in  the  arms  of 
Ireland.  Cathal,  Ring  of  Connacht,  in  the  ISth  century,  was  styled  Craobh-derg  or  of  the  bloody  or  red  hand. 
See  Gratianns  Lucius,  p.  250.  Rer.  Hib.  vol.  1.  Proleg.  p.  xii.  The  ancient  arms  of  Ireland  are  mentioned  by 
BerthaUtmtBus  Cas$aMnu  in  Catologo  Glorias  Mundi,  part  1,  Consid.  38,  Conclusione  17.  **  Rex  Hiberaise 
**  habet  Regem  aureum  tenentem  lilium  io  Miyestate  in  Campo  nigro."  These  were  the  ancient  Royal  arms. 
The  harp  was  added  aAer. 
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his  Poem  **  EtmkM  lodkmaek  aibhin/'  above  roeutiooed,  addiog  that  15  Kings  leigoed  in  Ulster 
fiom  the  death  of  Concovar  to  the  destnictid&.of  Eamania*  A.  D.  332.  ColmMfi  (ySeatman  gives, 
the  same  account  in  his  Poem  *'  EawUkaim  alam.anu  Ubdh  ;**  and  their  accounts  are  confirmed  by 
the  CArsmrmi  Scoi^rum,  which  dates  the  arrival  oC  S*  Patrick  thusr-'*  Kal..  Jan.  feria  6.  A  morte 
^,  Coiicuhiiod  Herois  usque  ad  hunc  annum  ccccaxxi^  Patrieiiis  Archieps.  in  Hiberoiam  venit» 
'*  atque  Sootos  baptizare  inchoat  anno  9  The(K)olui  niopcis;.  primo  anno  Episcopatus  Xisti, 
^  qui  foit  xlv  Episcopus  Romans  Ecdesise;  anno  if  LaogimrU  tmc  Neil  Regis  Uibemias."  Now 
all  these  dates  hang  so  well  together,  and  agree  so  well  with  every  ancient  document^  and  with  the 
genealogies  of  our  Kings,  that  we  cannot  but  condiide  them  founded  on  some  genuine  system  of 
ohronologyy  which  existed  400  years  before  the  arrival  of  .S«  P^trkk.  .  The  persons  who  were 
coeval  with  CueuUm  are  mentioned  in  poems  of  tbe  7th,  8th,  and  9th  centuries*  as  well  as  by 
Tigeraach ;  and  the  foreign  history  to  which  we  are  occasionally  referred,  for  the  foreign  events  of 
Cucullin's  time,  is  found  to  be  perfectly  accurate.  See  Rer.  Hib.  v.  l.  Prolegom.  p.  xiL  Cucullin 
therefore  lived  300  years  before  Oecar  the  son  of  Ostian  was  killed  by  Cwrhre^  King  of  Ireland, 
A.  D.  283,  and  the  Poems  ascribed  to  Osnaii  are  justly  counted  modem  tales. 

IVith  the  exception  of  facts  witnessed  by  oursdves,  or  demonstrable  by  coeval  raonuments, 
which  are  yet  visible,  every  thing  credible  in  history  b  traditional.  We  must  be  contented  to  trust 
to  the  relations  of  others.  The  credibility  even  of  cocwd  writers,  depends  on  the  evidence  of 
subsequent  authorities,  firom  which  alone  we  can  really  know  whether  the  works  attributed  to 
them  are  really  their's,  whether  they  have  arrived  to  us  in  the  original  state  in  which  those  authors 
wrote  them,  and  who  those  authors  were.  The  authority  of  the  Evangelists  themselves  can  be 
kuioncaify  ascertained  only  by  this  medium  ;  and  it  is  by  this  also  that  we  can  ascertain  some 
hctSf  which  establish  the  duration  and  divbions  of  the  year  amongst  the  ancient  Pagans  of 
Ireland. 

5.  All  the  ancient  writers  of  the  life  of  S.  Patrick,  who  are  quoted  in  the  12th  century  by 
Jocelin,  inform  us,  that  aAer  passing  three  months  at  Temora,  in  433,  counting  from  the  vernal 
equinox  of  that  year,  he  proceeded  to  another  great  annual  festival,  called  the  Taltenian 
Gama.  (I)  TTiis  festival,  therefore,  corresponded  with  the  summer  solstice,  when  other  solemn 
fires,  and  games,  and  gaiondes,  or  feats  of  agi1ity>  which  were  contioued  in  every  age  down  to 
the  death  of  Melachlin  II.  in  1022,  and  were  afterwards  renewed  by  Raderic,  the  last  of  the  Irish 
kings,  (2)  announced  the  longest  days  and  shortest  nights  of  the  year.  Thb  was  also  the  time 
of  the  Olympics  in  Greece.  (3)  Both  were  distraguished  by  wrestling  and  running  matches,  and 
feasts  of  agility  called  gascaoidhe  by  the  Irish.  The  farther  back  we  ascend  amongst  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  the  closer  their  connection  b  found  in  manners  and  languages,  and  the  more  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  a  common  source.      It  is  only  in  proportion  as  the  fragments  of 


(t)  Tliese  games  were  celebrated  in  Jane  down  to  the  reign  of  Rfderkk,  the  lastof  the  Irish  sorpreme  &ii^ 
(t)  Annales  IV  Ma^tror.  et  UUon.  ann.  1160,  &c. 

(3)  The  first  Olympic  corre^onds  with  the  year  before  C777.  PctaviosDoctr.  Temp.  L  9,  c.  37^  and  Bationae. 
temp,  part  S,  1. 3. 
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nations  are  scattered  over  the  earth,  that  intermediate  ages  and  distances  break  the  links  of  the 
chain  which  connected  them,  or  efface  the  resemblances^  which  ascertained  their  identity.-  The 
fires  of  S.  John's  Eve,  (23d  June,)  have  been  substituted  by  Christianity  for  the  solstitial  fires  of 
the  Celtic  nations ;  and  the  vulgar  Irish  have  adopted  or  continued  the  custom  of  throwing 
burning  embers  after  their  cattle  on  St.  John's  Eve,  in  order  to  preserve  them  firom  witchcraft,  or 
Dnildism,  (1)  instead  of  the  ancient  custom  o{  driving  them  thnmgh  the  firee  of  Baal.  An 
ancient  Irish  MS.  which  was  purchased  in  \679  by  Mr.  Llbwyd,  from  O'Gnive,  the  hereditary 
bard  of  Tirone,  says — **  Dha  teinne^aimiiech  do  gmUis  na  DraoUhe  eon  tincetlaib  nunraib  foraiby 
**  agus  do  berdis  na  Cealra  or  teaman  daib  oecha  btiadhna.'^  Two  joyful  fires  were  annually 
lighted  by  the  Druids,  with  great  solonnities  and  they  brought  the  herds  to  be  driven  through 
them  every  year,  (2)  • 

These  were  the  two  fires  of  the  Vernal  Equinox  and  of  the  Summer  Solstice,  which  marked  the 
commencement  of  the  two  first  Raihae  of  the  Bet-aincj  or  of  BadVe  Circle^  the  name  by  which  a 
year  is  expressed  in  common  Irish  to  this  day. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  JBaal-tinne  of  the  common  Irish  is  May  day ;  but,  granted  that  it  is 
now  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  so  in  times  of  Paganism,  The  Christians  endeavoured 
by  all  means,  if  not  entirely,  to  abolish  the  Pbgan  festivals;  at  least  to  abolish  such  parts  and 
practices  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  system.  The  Bal-tinne  of  the  Vernal  equinox 
concurred  with  the  Lent ;  it  was  therefore  removed  from  its  ancient  place  to  the  first  month 
after  the  latest  possible  Easter.  The  author  of  the  Ogygia  says  indeed,  that  the  Baal-tinne 
of  Ireland  agrees  with  May  day;  (3)  but  he  adds  elsewhere,*  that  that  happens  by  vulgar 
custom,  and  not  in 'the  order  of  the  Pagan'  Calendar,  p.  36-7. 

It  may  also  be  objected,  that  the  learned  author  of  Cambrensis  Eversus,  refto  the  Taltenian 
Games  to  the  first  of  August;  (4)  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  August  seems  to  be 
indicated  in  the  MS.  No.  I.  of  this  Collection,  Fol.  f3  and  14;  for  the  word  Imgh-Mu 
used  there,  is  the  word  still  used  in  common  Irish  to  express  the  first  of  August. 

But  here  again  the  same  answer  recurs.  The  question  is  not  concerning  the  modem  acceptation 
of  ancient  words,  but  the  modern  misrepresentation  of  the  dates  of  ancient  festivals.  Now  it  is 
evident  that,  tliough  the  I>ruid3  might  have-ascertiuned  pretty  exactly  a  space  of  thirty  days,  the 
loth  and  l6th  of  which  were  the  longest  days  of  the  year,  and  fixed  the  annual  festival  otTaliin 
accordingly,  by  means  of  the  shades  of  their  upright  pillars,  they  could  hardly,  if  at  all,  deter- 
nunc  that  festival  during  the  Sun's  declination  in  August. 


,  (1)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  modem  Irish  word  for  witchcraft  is  Piadrmdigke,  which  is  a  corrnptioa  of  Fit- 
Drwnghe,  the  knowledge  of  Druids. 
(S)  See  the  Ibt  of  Irish  MSB.  at  the  end  of  lihwyd^  Arch«olcgia. 

(3)  BeUtinnezh  Hibemu  vocantur  Kalendae  Maiae,  quasi  Beli  ignis;  qaod  eo  die,  Paganism!  tempore,  ifi 
fenmtp  Belo  qnotannis  victunas  adolenmt,  p*  6& 

(4)  "  Logadins  Lados  Taltenios,  ad  Olympicomm  similitndinem  institnit,  maxima  hominom  freqaeotia^ 
M  piorimii  post  saecnliSy  15  diefnu  oate,  et  totidem  post  Caleodas  Angosti  qaotannis  celebrari  consaetos."  p.  58. 
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But  we  have  only  to  observe  the  course  of  S.  Patrick's  progress,  in  which  all  the  Latin  authors 
aDtecedent  to  the  12th  Century  agree  with  the  Irish,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  narrative  of 
the  year  433  establishes  the  facts,  and  agrees  with  the  Rathas  of  the  Rel-aine. 

From  Taltin,  where  C<mal  the  King's  brother  was  converted  to  Christianity,  with  several  of 
his  court,  and  where  S.  Patrick  remained  some  time,  he  proceeded  to  the  third  national  festival 
of  that  year,  which  was  usually  celebrated  2lX  Magh-Sleucht,  the  Plain  of  Bowings  in  Northern 
Brefnii  which  then  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Connacht.  (1) 

The  author  of  the  Ogygia  informs  us,  that  this  festival  was  celebrated  "  HyemU  initio/'  at  tlie 
beginning  of  winter,  pag.  196 ;  and  he  explains  himself  at  page  ]98,  by  making  the  same  festival 
concur  with  the  first  of  August !  (2)  He  forgets  that  he  had  referred  the  Jjugknasa^  or 
festival  of  Taitin,  to  the  same  day ;  and  thus  mixing  modem  appellations  with  ancient  manners, 
and  endeavouring  to  reconcile  both,  he  falls  into  palpable  inconsistencies.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  festival  of  Magk-SIeacht,  the  third  which  S.  Patrick  attended,  corresponded  with  the  third 
Ratha  of  the  Pagan  year,  or  the  Winter  Equinox.  It  began,  as  expressly  stated  in  our  ancient 
MSS.  with  the  Oiche  SanJun,  the  night  of  Baal'Samin,  as  mentioned  by  Tigernach,  and 
10  the  original  Annals  of  Boyle,  in  the  British  Museum,  fol.  32,  column  2,  line  6,  and  in  an 
interesting  passage  of  the  Dinseanckua,  which  shall  be  quoted  immediately.  Keating  says,  that 
the  ancient  Irish  Militia,  called  t^e  ftana  Eirinn,  were  maintained  by  billeting  them  on  the 
comitry  firom  the  Oiche  Samhin,  the  night  of  Samhin,  which  he  interprets  All  hallow  tide,  to 
the  La  Batd-tiune^  the  day  of  *'  Baal's  fire ;  the  Winter  Season  of  the  year,"  p.  269.  All- 
hallow-tide  b  now  the  first  of  November,  and  the  most  popular  of  the  Christian  festivals 
that  occurs  after  the  Winter  Equinox ;  and  the  name  of  Oiche  Samhin  was  transferred  from  the 
Equinox,  its  proper  place,  in  order  as  much  as  possible  to  abolish  the  memory  of  its  abominable 
rights.  These  are  mentioned  in  the  Diuseanchus  in  the  following  words,  evidently  descriptive  of 
the  manners  of  Canaan,  and  the  Religion  of  Phoenicia.  (3) 

"  Magh  Slechi  canus  ran.  ni.  Ar  is  and  ro  bai  righ  Idhal  Er.  t.  tit  Crom  cruach.  7  da  Idhai 
*'  degdo  clochaih  uimhe,  7  a  dhelb  son  do  or,  7  as  se  ha  Dei  do  gach  lucht  ro  gabh  Erinn  co 
«'  toracht  Padraic.  Is  do  do  idhbratis  ced  gein  cacha  sotha  7  primhggen  gacha  clainde.  As 
'*  ehuige  do  riachi  Jlgermas  mac  Foil.  Ri  Er.  Dia  Samhna,  co  feraib  7  co  mnaibh  Eir  maU  k 


(1)  Magh  Sleugkt  is  not  in  Leitrim,  as  eirooeoosly  sUted  by  Beaufort,  Collectanea*  Hib.  No  xl.  p.  388. 

(t)  The  first  passage  is  <'  Tigeramasios  Rex  in  adorationis  campo  Moysleaeht,  cam  Ingenti  popoli  moltituduie 
*•  penit  dam  hyemii  initio^  Prscipao  Hiberniae  Idolo,  Crom-Crmch  dicto,  immolareDt."  p.  96. 

The  second  to  "  In  Idolomacbiie  Moyalenchtensit  memoriam,  arbitror  Dominicam  proximam  ante  Calends 
tt  AMguttiy  ftolenni  ritn  per  Hibemiam  dedicatam,  qaam  valgo  Domktueh  Crom  duibh^  i.  e.  Dominicam  Qromml 
**  nigri  nancapant.  lb.  p.  98^— The  sanday  of  Crcm  Dtdfh  u  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the  lY  Masters,  ann. 
1117. 

(S)  **  BeelSomen  Dominus  Cceli,  sol  dictns,  pro  qao  Jadci  Bulzdmb  dixere."  Yossins  de  IdoloUtria  v.  f ,  Index, 
aadp.  3^.  "^ 
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*^fn9^  dia  adkradh^  co  to  skehiiot  uUe  t  dhu.  earo  aemdkeiar  tuii  an  edan.  7  aeih  a  sron,  7 
**fmrtledka  anghm^  ecrra  an  nUlend^  eontbladar  teara  edhramhe  fher  n  Er  ae  na  akehtaMk. 
''  wuk  Magh  akcht  dr." 

Literal  Dranslation, 

*'  Why  is  Magh  Slechi  so  called  1  Because  there  was  the  Priocipal  Idol  of  Ireland,  that  is  Cram 
Cruachf  and  twelve  Idols  of  stone  about  him,  aad  their  features  of  gold,  and  this  was  the  God 
of  every  people  who  possessed  Ireland  until  the  coming  of  Patrick.  To  Him  they  sacrificed  their 
Jhrst  bam  duldrtn  ;  to  him,  Tigemmas  the  son  of  FoU^  King  of  Ireland,  offered  on  Samhm'n  day, 
with  the  men  and  women  of  Ireland,  adoring  him  and  bowing  before  him  on  their  faces,  until  they 
disfigured  their  foreheads  and  noses,  and  the  caps  of  their  knees,  and  the  points  of  their  elbows. 
Three  fourths  of  the  people  perished  by  this  adoration  and  bowing,  and  hence  the  name  of  Magh- 
Sleucht,  i.  e.  the  phun  of  bowing/' 

This  author's  narrative*  is  here  followed  by  two  ancient  poems,  the  1st  of  twenty,  and  the  2d 
of  thirty-two  verses,  supporting  the  truth  of  his  account  in  the  most  ancient  idiom  of  Ireland,  and 
mentioning  the  Oidkche  Samhna^  the  night  of  Samm,  as  the  bloody  fe^val  of  the  Druids,  on  which 
the  Irish  Mocrificed  their  children. — '*  Do  chenn  mbuadh-^Marbdaie  a  cland^  toeaeh  truadh — Con 
V  imadgnil,  7  gairab  fhuil^-do  dhail  am  Chrom-chmach^ — i.e.  ''  To  this  head  of  terror  they 
sacrificed  their  children,  a  lamentable  commencement  of  worship— with  much  wee[Hng,  and 
bloody  cutting,  in  homage  to  Crom  Cruach !  " 

TTie  same  account  is  given  In  different  words  by  the  author  of  an  ancient  Latin  Life  of 
S.  Patrick,  which  is  quoted  by  Jocelin  in  the  1 2th  century,  and  has  been  published,  **  ex  Membranis 
vetustis  Biburgensibus  in  Bavaria,"  in  Triade,  p.  25,  where,  after  mentioning  the  conversion  of 
Conal  at  Taltin,(l)  and  the  foundation  of  the  castle  Rath  otr/Atr,  he  says  **  Post  haec  voluit  exire 
**  Patricius  ad  regiones  Connachtorum,  &c.     Divertit  autem  ut  videret  Idolum  tx  auro  et  argento 

constructum,  quod  Rex  Leogar  adorabat  in  campo  tHeehi,  ci\jus  nomen  vocabatur  Cenverbhe,  (2) 

et  orante  Patricio  Imago  ilia  quam  Populi  adorabant  comminuta  est." 


ft 


(1)  Ad  Ucum  Agwm  Eeg^Us  qui  dieUwr  Tailtemt;*  c.  43.  Colgao*8  Note  it  <<  Per  Agvnem  Regaiem  utelligit 
"  pablica  certamiiia,  et  lodos,  valgo  aanaeh  TaiUetm  dicta,  a  Regibas  HibemlaB  senrari  solita  ToUemUf  in  finibos 
**  Mediae,  qoomm  freqnens  memoria  habetor  ia  nostris  historiis,  tam  sacris  torn  profknis."  Triaii.  p.  51,  d.  43.— 
la  every  hypothesis  relative  to  the  author  of  this  work,  he  most  have  preceded  the  8th  ceotory,  as  noticed  by 
Slepkanet  Vitus,  and  Colgan. 

He  is  quoted  as  ancient  by  Jocelin,  in  the  Itth  Century;  he  mentions  himself  as  contemporary  with  persons 
who  lived  in  the  6th.  There  are  some  valuable  quotations  in  this  life,  and  whole  sentences  in  the  Iriik  laagmags, 
Jocelin  quotes  five  ancient  lives  of  S.  Patrick,  written  by  his  immediate  disciples,  Mel,  BemgnuSf  EvinuM^ 
Ltwaa,  Poiriek  Jumior,    But  parts  of  these  lives  are  interpolated. 

(f )  Cemerbke  is  a  corrupt  reading.  Jocelin  quotes  this  passage,  c  56,  and  writes  '*  Cen'Croitket.  L  Caput 
OBtnom  Deorum."  Evinus,  the  author  of  the  Viia  TripartiUi,  quoted  from  an  ancient  MS.  by  Usher,  writes  it 
**  Crwm  OriMCiJk,"  as  in  the  Irish  Annals,  part  iL  c.  51. 

G 
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But  the  best  account  is  that  of  Evnni$,  quoted  also  by  Joce]io«  The  words  of  this  author 
deserve  to  be  given  at  lull  length ;  "  Ex  TejfUg  septentrionalis  finibus''  (Teffia  is  now  I»ngford) 
"  profectus  S.  Patricius,  ultra  aquas  se  contulit  ad  regionem  Magh  SlecM^  i.e.  Camputn 
**  adorationis.    In  illo  enim  loco  erat  magnum  Idolum,  lolorunique  universi  Regni  Princeps> 

Crom-Cruach  appellatum,  quod  Rex  et  Regni  proceres  summa  stataque  sacrorum  rituum 

colebant  veneratione.  Idolum  fllud  erat  auro  et  argento  celatum,  habebatque  hinc  inde  ex 
''ordine  juxta  se  posita  et  dbposita  alia  12  minora  Idola,  ex  aere  conflata,  &c.  Cumque 
^Patricius,  existens  juxta  flnvium  Gatk-ard  appellatum,  videret  cominus  Idolum,  minare« 
**  turque,  propinquans  illud,  baculo  Jesu,  quern  in  manu  tenebat,  ferire,  simulacrum  antequam 
*'  baculum  ille  manu  eroiserat,  ad  latus  dextrum,  versus  occidentem,  caepit  sat  sinistre  corruere. 
'^  Faciem  enim  versam  versus  Temoriam  habebat,  et  latere  sinistro  habuit  baculi,  velut  ferientis 

impressum  vestigium,  licet  revera  nee  baculus  illud  tetigerit,  nee  manu  viri  Dei  fuerit  emissus. 

Alia  etiam  1 2  minora  simulacra  ad  collum  usque,  a  terra  sunt  absorpta ;  eorumque  capita  adhuc 
*'  in  prodigii  perpetuam  merooriam,  videntur  ex  humo  prominentia." (I) 

To  this  evidence  no  grave  writer  will  object  that  it  is  takenr  from  the  Lives  of  Saints.  The 
ancient  lives  of  Saints  are  now  universally  received,  by  the  learned  of  all  Countries,  as  irrefragable 
authorities  for  historical  and  geographical  facts,  for  which  alone  they  are  quoted  here.  In  these 
respects  there  was  no  temptation  to  fiction.  The  Monasteries  were  tempted  to  forge  charters, 
and  to  mvent  miracles ;  but  these  very  temptations  would  induce  them  to  be  accurate  with 
respect  to  places  and  times.  A  life  of  a  Saint  may  be  regarded  as  a  religious  novel,  says 
Pinkerton,  in  which,  though  the  miracles  are  fiction,  the  geography  and  history  are  always  real. 
In  the  grand  collection  of  the  French  historians,  executed  with  a  care  and  magnificence  worthy 
of  a  great  nation,  extracts  from  the  ancient  Lives  of  Saints  are  inserted  under  each  century,  as 
^ual  vouchers  with  the  ancient  historians.  The  ancient  Legends  deserve  some  regard,  says 
Gibbon,  as  they  are  obliged  to  connect  their  i^bles  with  the  real  history  of  their  own  times.  (2) 

The  DhueanckuSf  from  which  the  account  of  the  Druidic  sacrifice  of  Magh-Sleuchi  is  taken, 
18  now  ab  've  600  years  old ;  the  authorities  it  quotes  are  above  1000.  They  are  two  Bardic 
^ Poems  of  52  verses,  some  of  the  words  of  which,  now  obsolete,  bid  defiance  to  the  skill  of  anti- 
quaries, and  baffle  the  aid  of  dictionaries.  The  great  upright  stone  covered  with  gold,  which 
was  called  CroM,  represented  Baal,  from  whom  the  Irish  year  was  called  Behaine,  the  ring  or 
eirde  of  Baal ;  and  the  12  surrounding  uprights,  covered  with  brass,  represented  the  12  months 
of  the  year.    The  IV  Masters  mention  the  festival  of  Magh-Skucht  thus — 

"  In  the  year  of  the  world  3656,  King  Tigernmas  first  had  gold  wrought  in  Ireland  at  Fotfaart» 


(1)  Triade,  p.  ISS.    Jocelin  addi,  that  the  tweWe  amaller  autoes  remmned  to  kis  own  timei.  c.  56. 

The  ancient  Kalendar  says  ^  I  Notemb.  Futnm  thUtorum  vetenm  hue  tramsUUmm,"  Fronto's  Notes  on  the 
Kalendar,  p.  909.  Biblioth.  pp.  t.  90,  p.  1 109.  That  is,  the  Irish  festival  of  MaghSUvM  could  oot  be  entirelj 
abolished,  and  its  remaining  fooleries  were  transferred  from  the  Aotomnal  Eqoinox  to  the  1st  of  November. 

(9)  Gibbon  Dec!,  and  Fall,  voL  6,  p.  95,  8vo. 
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^  on  the  Eastern  bask^  of  the  Liffey.  Ucadan,  ao  Artificer  of  the  district  of  Caalan,  was  the 
*'  artist.  'Fwas  he  who  first  made  vessels  and  bodkms  (or  fibolte)  of  gold  and  silver  in 
V  Ireland.  (1)  This  king  enacted  laws  relating  to  the  colours  of  clothes — scarlet,  bine,  black,  Sec. 
"  In  the  course  of  this  year,  from  3000  to  4000  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  killed  with  this 
*^  king  at  the  convention  of  Magh-Sleucht  (Mordail  Maige-skchiJ  in  Brefni,  whilst  they  were 
^*  adoring  Cram  Criiaeh^  the  chief  Idol  of  Irehmd,  on  the  night  of  Samhin,  where  they  were 
**  exterminated.  It  is  from  the  bowmg  or  adoring  of  the  Irish,  with  Tigemmas,  that  this  plaiii 
''  is  called  Magh-Skatktr  ^ 

Here  again  it  is  clear  that  this  festival  was  in  honottr  of  Baal-Samin,  and  consequently 
f  faxniciatt.  The  human  sacrifices  of  the  British  Druids  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  1. 30,  c.  1.  and 
that  Baal'Samen  was  the  Summus  Deus  of  Phaenica  is  too  well  known,  ^  Bed  Samen  Dominus 
Coeli,  sol  dictus,  pro  quo  Judaei  Beeizebub  dixcre— Beelzebub  Accaronltes  idem  qui  Sol,  &c.*' 
Yossius  de  Idololatria,  in  Indice  et  1.  4,  p.  323. 

Now  from  the  religion's  being  Phsenician,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  .that  the  year  was 
Phoenician  also ;  that  b,  Luni'Salar^  and  consisting,  like  that  of  the  Phaenicians  and  .£gyptians^ 
of  365  days,  and  6  hours.  (2)  Featus  Aviemu,  who  quotes  the  Tyrian  Annals  in  support  of  his 
assertion,  says  that  the  Phaenicians  traded  with  Ireland  from  Gadix,  many  ages  before  the  Christian 
sra.  His  authority  is  supported  by  that  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  the  Tin  Idmub,  in  the 
Atlantic,  at  the  Western  extremity  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  Phaenicians  imported  tin  into 


(1)  The  Irish  words  for  drinking  vessels,  and  fibuls,  are  Cittni  horns,  and  bretnaisa  bodkins  or  fibolae.  Itiliay 
be  objected  that  works  of  gold  ^nd  silver  are  hardly  to  be  supposed  in  those  early  ages.  Bot  <tii,  which  was 
imported  from  the  British  Islands  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  by  the  Phaenicians,  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  dress 
of  Boadicea.  is  described  by  Xiphelin  and  Dio,  '<  On  her  neck  she  wore  a  mas^y  chain  qfgoUU*  Caesar's  motive 
for  invading  Britain  is  revealed  by  Saetonius,  who  says  that  it  leas  wocrice^  owing  to  the  fame  of  Britain  fb^  the 
pna/miM  mMU  and  pearls.  The  Romans  traded  with  Britain  for  goidf  st2v«r,  troR,  cam,  eaitU,  alaws^  doga  fnr  the 
dbetf,  (Strabo,  1. 4,)  of  which  the  most  esteemed  were  the  /nsA,  (Symachns  Epist.  1.  2,  £p.  76,)  pndmiM  ttoneSf 
fearlOy  (PHn.  Nat.  Hist.  1. 9,  C.  35,)  chalkt  vrkker  baskets,  Sfc. 

There  were  silver  mines  at  Keswick,  in  Comberland.  Jlnchinson,  vol.  i.  It  is  trae  that  the  ani^tot  mines  of 
Ireland  are  now  unknown— Bat  so  are  the  silver  mines  of  Spain ;  and  yet  these  were  so  rich  in  the  days  of 
Polybins  and  Diodoms,  that  the  most  common  utensils  were  made  of  silver,  even  horses  were  shod  with  that 
anetal;  as  stated  by  Polybius  and  Dio.  A  French  nobleman,  says  Montesquieu,  obtained  permission 
IKm  Lewis  XFV.  and  the  King  of  Spain,  to  search  for  the  mines  of  the  Phaenicians  and  Romans  in  the 
Pjfrenees.  He  dug  and  he  searched  wherever  the  ancients  indicated.  In  vain.  He  spent  a  large  fortune  in 
•earchiDg  for  a  fortune,  and  died  a  beggar  for  his  pains. 

(S)  iEgyptiorum  desultorinm  fuisse  annum  propemodum  Solarem.  Diebus  enim  constabat  praecise  565,  sine 
alio  Bissextili.  Quo  fie  bat  ut  quarto  quoque  anno  vertente,  primus  anni  dies  quern  Thoth  nominabant,  onum 
diem  anticiparet  in  anno  Juliano,  et  in  annis  146i,  primus  dies  illins,  pervagatus  omnes,  pristinam  ad  Epocham 
re^Hret.  Exempli  causa,  Incipiat  annus  iEgyptiacus  hoc  anno  C.  1632,  a  Calendis  Januariis,  anno  1636  ordietnr 
a  I>eeembris  31,  atqne  ita  porro,  donee,  post  annos  1461,  itinmi  a  Calendis  Jaauariis  oriatar.  Hac  anni  fbrma 
081  sent  £gyptii  usque  ad  chidem  Antonii  et  Cleopatrae,  quando  cum  jngo  Romano  fonnam  qaoqoe  iUonna  anni 
recepenrnt."  Petav.  de  Doctr.  temp.  L  7,  c.  16,  et  L  10,  c.  71, 
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Greece  Id  the  days  of  Homer,  aod  by  that  of  Aristotle  and  Polybius,  who  ezpbm  the  Greek 
Mues  (CdmierideM)  by  the  Phaenidao,  and  proper  oames,  Albion  and  Itme. 

The  learned  oaiversally  agree  that  the  Caaniende$  were  Britain  and  Irekmd,  as  in  Herodotus, 
L  3. 115,  Aristotle  de  Mirabilibas»  Polybius,  1. 3,  Strabo,  1. 3,.— Herodotus  Uved  450  years  before 
Christ,  Aristotle  320,  Polybius  170. 

We  are  informed  by  Eusebius,  from  the  Phaenidan  aathor  Sanchoniatho,  that  the  chief  gods 
of  Tyre  were  the  Sun  and  the  Wind;  and  that  I/mmw,  King  of  Tyre,  erected  upright  stones,  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  those  Gods.  Now  the  Irish  Annals  inform  us,  from  ancient  Pagan  authorities, 
and  Poems  which  they  quote,  that  King  Laogaire  was  killed  by  the  Swn  and  Wind,  (Grian  and 
GaathJ  because  he  violated  their  oath.  The  original  Irish  is  here  given,  with  a  Kterfd  version, 
on  which  the  reader  may  depend. 

Original  Irish. 

Aoit  er.  ceitkn  eed  eaoga  a  seacki  a  naoi  Jtchet  do  Laogaire  m.  Neill.  Catk  atha  dara  ria 
Lmghmhh  for  Laogaire  mc  neilL  ro  gabh  do  Laogaire  is  in  Cath  hi  stii,  7  do  rad  Laogaire  ratha 
greine  7  gaoithe  7  na  ndul  do  Laignib  nach  tiocffohra  f.  a  bith  in  a  ra  le  gadh  nda. — Aois  er. 
eeithre  eed  eaocea  a  hocht,  iar  mbeith  deieh  mbliadhna  Jichet  hi  righe  n  er  do  Laogaire  mc  Neill- 
naoi  giall.  atbath  ittiobh  Caissi  edbr  Er  7  Albain  *  1*  da  cnoc  iadsen  filet  in  nib  Faolain  7  grian  7 
gaoih  ros  marbsoin  or  ro  saraigh  iad.  eon  idh  do  sin  albert  an  JFt/t — "  Atbath  Laogaire  me  neill 
/or  taob  Caissi,  glas  an  tir. — Duile  De  ad  raegaid  raith^tuc  sat  dail  mbaisfor  son  righ. 

Literal  Dranslation. 

A.D.  457-  lo  the  S9th  year  of  the  reign  of  Laogaire  Son  of  Neil,  King  of  Ireland,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  the  ford  of  oaks,  (or  ford  of  the  Druids)  by  Laogaire  son  of  Neil,  who  was  made 
prisoner  in  that  battle;  and  he  swore  the  oath  of  the  Sun  and  the  Wind  and  the  Elemenis  to 
the  men  of  Leinster,  that  he  would  not  come  upon  them  while  he  lived,  for  that  prey  of  cattle. 

A.D.  458.  AAer  being  thirty  years  king  of  Ireland,  Laogaire,  Son  of  King  Neil  of  the  IX 
Hostages,  was  killed  in  the  district  of  Cass,  between  Erin  and  Albion ;  that  is,  between  two 
hills  so  caUed  in  the  district  of  Hy  Faolan.  And  they  were  the  5am  and  Wind  that  killed  him* 
because,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  he  drove  away  their  cattle.  Hence  it  is  that  an  ancient  Poet 
says 


^  Killed  was  King  Laogaire  at  Casri  of  green  fields, 

"  The  Host  of  Heaven  (the  EUmait»)  whose  oath  he  viohited, 

*'  Struck  with  death's  jost  vengeance  that  king." 

Here  b  not  only  an  identity  of  Phsnician  worship,  but  also  of  religious  nmnet,  not  only  the 
worship  of  the  Sun,  but  also  the  worship  of  that  luminary  under  the  appellation  of  Baal,  of 
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Semm,  (i)  of  the  Uile^  (2)  and  of  the  upright  pillar,  called  Ail,  or  El,  &c.  Ail,  in  Irish,  is  an 
apright  sacred  stone ;  Ailim,  to  pray ;  AU-ithre,  a  pilgrimage ;  from  Ail,  an  upright  sacred  stoae, 
and  iiriallam,  to  go  round.  This  word  is  of  primaeval  descent,  as  historical  as  any  monament» 
as  ancient  as  Helio-polis.  "  Hx  esse  Solem  ostendit  Servius  de  Belo  PhaenicCf  Omnes,  inquit,  in 
'*  illis  partibus  solem  colunt,  qui  ipsonim  lingua  H^  dicitur ;  unde  et  nXiog" — Damascius  says, 
iu  hb  life  of  Isidore,  preserved  by  Photius,  Cod.  242,  On  ^omMeg  x^"  2)t/^oi  t  Kfovov  H^  x« 
Be^  x^  BoTuxdnv  ifrovofjM^Hffi.  (3)  To  this  day  the  pilgrimages  to  Druidic  fountains  are  called 
Ail-Uhres,  as  in  hundreds  of  passages  in  the  Irish  Annals,  and  in  Columhanus  No.  IV. 

The  connection  of  Druidism  with  the  worship  of  Baal  along  the  Western  coasts  of  Europe, 
from  Cadiz  a  Phaenician  sea  port,  and  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  Itme,  may  be  traced  in 
Bochart,  Selden,  Huetius,  and  Vossius — It  is  clear  from  Ausonius  with  respect  to  the  coast  of 
Aremorica.  (4)  Capitolinus  ^ys  that  the  Emperor  Maximin  consulted  the  Celtic  Oracle  of 
Baal;  and  Herodian  says,  in  a  corresponding  passage,  that  Baal  was  the  Numen  Patrium  of  the 
Celts,  whose  name  they  interpreted  Apollo,  or  the  Sun — **  Patrium  numen  Belen  vocant 
lodigenae,  magnaque  cum  Religione  colunt,  ApoUinem  interpretanfe8,*\5) 

6.  As  this  subject  may  lead  to  a  perfect  discovery  of  the  divisions  of  time  used  by  the  Celtic 
nations,  and  the  subject  is  new,  two  other  very  ancient  religious  names,  in  which  the  Irish  and 
the  Phaenicians  agreed,  may  be  briefly  noticed,  before  we  proceed  to  the  second  MS.  in  tkb 
Catalogue. 

One  of  these  is  Grian  the  Sun,  from  which  all  the  Grian-aras,  Granarde,  and  Granges  of 
Ireland  appear  to  derive  theur  origins.— O'Brian  says,  in  his  Irish  dictionary,  word  Tuam,  that 


(1)  "  Sol  Phaenicibns  Beel-Samen^  ot  ex  Sancboniatbonis  libris,  a  Philone  B>blio  conVenis  notat  EoMbios.** 
Prttp.  £v.  1. 1,  c.  10.  <'  Camque  Siccitas  obtigissit  sastuclisse  maniu  in  C»Ium  ad  Solem^-Huac  enim  solnin, 
"  inquit  Sanchoniatbo,  Deum  existimabant,  earn  vocantes  Caeli  Dominom  Bed-Samen,  qood  Phaenicnm  lingua 
*'  Dominnra  Caeli  notat,  Gneca  autem  lingua  est  zeos."  VossioB  remarks  on  this  passage,  that  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  Hebrew,  which  differed  only  in  dialect  from  the  PhsBnician,  for  the  Phasnician  Beel-Somen  is  the  Hebrew 
Bad-Schamaim,  that  \fi  Dominas  Csli.  De  Idol.  v.  2.  p.  325. 

(f )  Chaldseornm  Uli  indicat  matcriam  primam  elementomm.  In  Irish  it  means  the  elements  visible  and 
invisible,  as  in  the  Oath  to  King  Ha^om,  A.M.  4606,  in  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters,  and  in  the  aboye  passage 
concerning  the  death  of  Laogaire. 

.  (3)  '<  Emesa,  says  Gibbon,  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  snn,  under  the  name  of  Eh-gubai,  and 
the  form  of  a  black  conical  stone.  Ela,  signifying  God,  and  gabai  to  possess;  unde  Heliogobalua.  To  this 
protecting  Deity  Bassianns  ascribed  bis  elevation  to  the  empire,  and  he  solemnly  transported  the  bhick  stone 
to  the  Capitol,"  &c.  t.  i.  4to.  p.  150.    Now*£ia  and  gabul  have  tlie  same  meaning  in  Irish. 

(4)  **  Nee  reticebo  senem^Nomine  Phcebicinm— Qui  Beleni  sditum — Stirpe  satus  Druidum— >Gentis  ^re- 
<<  moriea,"  &c.  Cann.  x. — Again  he  says,  m  Atis  Patera  Carm.  iv.  *'  Tu  Baiocassisi  stirpe  Druidarum  Satus^ 
**  si  fama  non  fallit  fidem — Beleni  sacratum  ducis  e  templo  genus,"  &c. 

(5)  Herodian,  8vo.  Oxon.  1678, 1.  8.  Bochart,  p.  736.  Scaliger's  Ausonianae,  1. 1,  c.  9.  S.  Patrick  reproaches 
the  Irish  with  the  worship  of  the  snn  "  Nam  Sol>  Deo  jubente,  propter  nos  qnotidie  oritur.  Sed  nunputm  reg^ 
Tiabit,  neque  permanebit  splendor  ejus.  Sed  et  omnes  qui  adonmt  eum  io  poenam  miseri  male  devenient" 
Epist.  ad  Hibem.  Rer.  Hibem.  v.  1. 
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Timm  Grtine  means  the  hill  of  the  sua ;  that  the  place  so  called  anciently  in  the  C.  of  Limeric, 
is  now  called  Cnoc  Grtine,  a  synonymous  appellation ;  that  the  tract  from  Sd.  Hill  to  Limerick 
was  called  Aos-greine,  from  Aos  a  religious  College,  or  sect,  and  Greine  of  the  Sun.— -The  ancient 
writers  of  the  life  of  S.  Patrick,  state,  that  be  founded  a  church  at  Grmutrdf  in  Munster,  where 
a  sacred  stone  was  adored,  "  uhi  in  veneraiiont  kabehatwr  hpis,"  in  Triade  p.  168.  Evinus  adds, 
that,  finding  three  upright  stones  adored  at  Magh-seola,  he  wrote  on  each  the  name  of  our  Saviour 
in  three  languages,  ib. 

The  Monastery  of  Tuam-Greiue,  which  is  mentioned  in  Tigemac,  and  in  the  IV  Masters, 
ann.  7S5,  7^7$  and  frequently  afrer,  was  founded  on  a  Pagan  altar,  erected  in  honour  of  Grign. 
The  great  Grange  near  Drogheda  is  a  Pyramidal  cone,  70  feet  high,  320  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  300  in  circumference  at  the  top ;  the  blocks  of  stone  which  compose  its  internal  chamber 
must  have  been  carried  from  a  distance  of  14  miles.  Llhwyd  states,  that  in  l679i  when  he 
measured  it,  a  number  of  its  enormous  upright  stones  stood  in  a  circular  area  round  the  base, 
and  one  on  its  summit  larger  than  the  others.  Nine  or  ten  of  the  surrounding  stones  remained 
in  1770,  which  weighed  frt>m  eight  to  ten  tons;  and  the  whole  resembled  the  great  Barrow  of 
Ilas»  as  described  in  King's  Munumenta,  where  we  find  that  the  Druidic  Altar  at  Brownstown, 
another  Granard  in  the  C.  of  Carlow,  has  an  impost  containing  1280  feet  of  solid  contents,  a 
single  stone  weighing  89  tons,  and  making  an  angle  of  45  feet  with  the  horizon.  Such  were  the 
Granges  and  Grianards  of  Ireland. 

Now,  in  remote  ages  the  Sun  was  adored  by  the  same  name  in  Phaenicia. 

The  Epithet  Gt^iueacs  Apollo  occurs  twice  in  Virgil,  (1)  in  ten  Inscriptions  discovered  by 
Gruter,  and  in  one  by  Muratori ;  but  these  writers,  as  well  as  Servius,  Ruseus,  and  the  other 
commentators  on  Virgil,  confess  their  ignorance  of  its  meaning  or  origin.  Camden  mentions  an 
Inscription  Apoliini  Granno,  discovered  in  Lothian,  which  he  cannot  explain.  (2)  Cluver  men- 
tioBs  the  most  ancient  temple  of  ApaUo  Gryntnu,  frt>m  Strabo.  (3)  Facciohiti  says,  that 
Apollo  was  called  Gtynaus  by  the  Phrygians,  and  Karneios  by  the  Dorians ;  but  why,  he  cannot 
tell.  The  Dea  Camea  is  mentioned  in  Ovid's  Fasti,  as  a  Goddess  whose  religion  is  antiquated 
and  unknown.     He  adds  that  the  ancients  called  her  Grane  **  Granen  dixere  priores."  (4) 

Now  these  religious  names  are  familiar  in  Ireland.  Came  is  the  sacred  heap  of  stones; 
(Uameach  n  a  Pagan  Priest ;  and  Grian  is  the  Sun.  All  our  Dictionaries  agree.  Montfaucon 
observes,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  deiJUd  ancient  religiau$  namesj  when  their  primeval 


(1)  Virgil  ^neid.  iv.  S45,  Eccl.  vi.  75. 

(t)  Oougfali Camden,  v. 3,  p. 304-510.    Horsley  also  coofeaset bii ignorance,  p.  S06. 

(5)  Clover,  Geogr.  4to.  Lood.  1705,  p.  S72.    Casanbon's  Stnbo,  Anuterd.  1707, 1 1,  p.  935. 

<4)  Ond*a  Futi,  1.  vi.  also  Macrobios  Satomalia,  c.  IS.  Gnm^igM  is  Grimm-Ben^  a  Son  HilL  The  battle  of 
tke  Grmnfim  was  fooght  near  a  Dmidic  Circle  in  Angns,  which  the  Dmids  endeavoored  to  defend  against  the 
probations  of  Rome.  See  Googh**  Camden,  v.  5,  p.  409.  The  Irish  Cnmimn,  vnlgariy  called  Gmd^i  beit^ 
retain  the  name  Grum  to  this  day. 
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meanings  and  uses  were  forgotten.  If  such  names  had  masculine  terminations,  they  were  de- 
clared Gods>  if  femiDine  Goddesses ;  and  hence  Came  is  a  Goddess  in  Ovid's  Fasti. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  Ratha  of  the  Irish  year,  which  is  called  lar-Ratha,  vulgarly  Ear- 
Rack,  or  Eai'-Ratha,  as  in  O'Briau's  Dictionary. — ^Tbis  commenced  on  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year,  and  ended  at  the  Vernal  Equinox.  The  word  lar  means  last,  or  after,  literally  indi- 
cating that  this  was  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  The  Irish  year  was  Luni-Soiar^  like  that  of 
the  Phaenicians  and  \£gyptians.  Their  months  consisted  of  30  days,  as  above,  p.  25,  28 ;  their 
solstitial  Fes  lasted  30,  and  during  that  Fes,  they  determined  the  longest  day  of  the  year  by  the 
shade.  (1)  Herodotus  'says,  that  the  use  of  the  Gnomon  was  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Babylon ;  (2)  and  Pliny  adds  that  the  length  of  the  year  was  discovered  by  observing  when  the 
shadow  returned  to  its  marks. 

7.  One  observation  remains  to  be  made,  before  we  pass  to  the  MS.  No.  II.  and  that  is,  that  the 
population  of  Ireland  was  found  to  be  of  Iberian  and  Scythic  origin  by  the  Romans,  on  their  first 
acquaintance  with  Ireland.  The  various  tribes  agreed  in  one  language  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Island.  Whatever  might  be  their  local  distinctions,  they  called  themselves  by  one 
general  name  Scott,  Before  the  4th  Century,  they  extended  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  along  the  coasts,  from  the  shores  of  Kerry,  to  the  shores  of  Tirone. 
They  had  colonized  Man  before  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  who  ascribes  that  and  the  Western 
Islands  to  Ireland.  (3)  Several  swarms  of  them  had  invaded  Britain,  and  had  driven  the  Romans 
before  them  even  to  the  walls  of  London,  before  the  arrival  of  Theodosius.  (4)  Others  had 
established  Colonies  along  the  Western  coasts  of  Albania.  The  language  of  all  these  regions 
is  hish,  vulgarly  called  Erse,  to  our  own  times.  They  were  at  last  arrested  by  the  Saxons,  who 
defeated  them  in  the  battle  of  Stanford,  in  449.  But  yet,  says  Stillingfleet,  they  gained  great 
advantages  by  these  wars ;   "  for  there  is  sufikient  evidence  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 

Century,  most  probably  A.D.  503,  all  their  different  Clans  in  Britain  were  united,  and  formed 

into  one  powerful  nation  by  Fergus  the  Son  of  Ere." — "  This  Epoch  of  Fergus,  says  Pinkerton, 
maybe  regarded  as  fixed  and  universally  allowed."  Enq.  vol.  1.  p. 59. 


u 


(1)  <<  The  ancieot  year  of  the  Phaenicians  was  most  certainly  Lum-Solar,  consisting  of  1«  Lnnar  months  'of 
SO  dtfs  McA,  with  intcVcalaries  to  make  np  what  the  12  wanted  of  the  Solar  year,  as  in  Censorin  de  die  NataN, 
c.  19,  ^c"  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  17,  p.  5^3.    Lond.  8vo.  1748. 

(f)  Herodot.  Wesseling.  1.  2,  p.  153.    Plin.  1.  18,  c.  25. 

(3)  ^thicns  says  in  the  3d  Century  <*  Hibemia  a  Scotomm  gentibos  colitnr.  Menavia  aeqne  ac  Hibemla  a 
Scotomm  geotibus  habitatur."  1. 1,  c.  3.  Orosius  and  Isidore  agree  in  nearly  the  same  words.  Camden  and 
Llhwyd  are  very  decided  in  supporting  these  authorities;  and  Usher's, arguments  are  declared  invincible  by 
Pinkerton,  Enquiry,  vol.  f,  p.  $04,  235,  and  S42.  In  Gibbon's  Map  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Ireland  is  the 
Scotia  of  the  Latin  authors.  Compare  Roy's  Military  Antiq.  of  Scotland. — It  is  certain,  says  Prideanx,  that 
the  Scots  of  the  Roman  authors  were  none  other  than  the  Irish."  Connections,  Lond.  1718,  p.  188. 

Isidore  and  Orosius,  both  Spaniards,  say,—**  Scotia  eadem  et  Hibemia*  proziaia  BrttanniK  Insiria,  cijiifl 
"  partes  priorcs  Iberiam  et  Cantabricnm  Oceannm  intendunt,  onde  et  Hibemia  dicta.  Scolia  aniem  qood  a 
^  Scotornm  gentibos  colitnr."  ^ 

(4)  This  11  admitted  by  Piakerton.  Enqniry,  v.  2. 
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For  the  names  of  the  Irish  tribes  meDtiooed  by  Ptolemy,  aod  the  geography  of  Irehmd  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  MSS.  No.  VI.  and  Vllf .  of  this  Catalogue.  No 
M&paftke  wdddk  ages  of  Ireland  can  be  projected  without  the  aid  of  thoH  MSS. 


No.    II. 

"  Leabar  Gabhaltas."— /o/io,  Saec.  xii.  parchment. 

The  two  first  folios,  which  are  missing  in  the  MS.  No.  I.  may  be  supplied  from  this  ancient 
fragment  of  the  same  work.  It  is  very  neatly  written,  but  much  injured  by  time,  only  18  pages 
remaining. — A  collation  of  this  fragment  with  MS.  No.  I.  would  lead  to  prolixity ;  suffice  it  to 
observe,  that  at  folio  3,  col.  3,  is  a  fragment  of  a  Poem  which  bears  the  name  of  Fintan ;  and  at 
col.  4,  is  an  entire  poem  by  the  same  author,  beginning  with  the  line  *'  Cethracha  trath  dintmr 
tkimdfo  /J.^'-'A  Saint  Fmtan,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Mmmu,  Abbot  of  Teagh  Mmum, 
near  Wexford,  in  630,  was  conspicuous  in  the  Pascal  controversy  at  the  Synod  of  fVhitefield,  near 
Mommt  Marge f  on  the  Barrow,  as  mentioned  in  Adamnan's  life  of  Columba,  1. 1,  c.  2.  Tigernach 
dates  his  death,  A.D.  634—"  fuies  S,  FhUanif  i.e.  Mmnnu  mc  Tmlicain.  12.  Kal.  Nov/'— Tlie 
IV  Masters  argee  with  Tigernach. — Adamnan  says  that  he  was  coeval  with  S.  Columba,  and 
a  proficient  "  in  etudiis  Dialis  Sophia.**  (ibid)  But  though  come  compositions  of  his  in  Irish 
verse  are  quoted  by  Tigemac,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  is  the  ftntan-Pile  mentioned 
here,  and  in  the  MS.  No.  I.  FoL  3. 


No.    III. 

"  Regum  Provincialium  HiBERNiJE  Catalogi  Metrici— yuar<o, 

paper. 

The  written  pages  are  212,  all  in  the  Irish  Language  and  Characters^ 

This  MS.  is  placed  third  in  order,  though  recent  in  comparison  with  those  which  follow  it, 
because  it  is  quoted  as  No.  III.  in  the  Rerum  Hibemicarum  Seriptoree,  vol.  1.  It  contains 
some  very  valuable  articles  which  have  eluded  the  most  diligent  enquiries  elsewhere ;    such  at— 

Fol.  1. — A  Chronological  Catalogue  of  the  Abbots  of  Hiona,  in  Irish. 

Foi.  2. — The  annual  income  of  the  Kingfs  of  Connacht,  as  paid  in  kind ;  transcribed  firom  an 
ancient  MS.  on  Vellum,  intitled  *'  Leabhar  na  eeeart,"  the  Book  of  Rights. 

Fol.  $0 — A  Poem  on  the  Succession  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht,  beginning  '*  Cruacha  Connaeki 
RaUh  go  Rath,*'  composed  by  Toma-Ma-Maot'Conaire,  the  court  Poet  of  Connacht,  in  the  reign 
of  Torloch  the  Great,  A.D.  1 136.    This  Poem  is  stated  to  have  been  transcribed  firom  the  Book 
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of  BaWmoUy  an  ancient  MS.  on  parchment,  which  Mac  Donnach,  of  the  Castle  of  Baliimote, 
sold  for  140  milch  cows  to  Aod  O'Donnel,  in  1522  (1)  Usher  often  quotes  this  MS.  in  his 
Primordia.  (2) 

Fol,  6. — The  ne!it  article  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  ;  a  metrical  list  of  the  Connacht 
Kings  from  the  reign  of  Torhch  the  Greats  the  father  of  Roderick,  (1136,)  to  the  reign  of 
Torloch  the  son  of  Aod  0*Conorj  son  of  Eogan,  A.D.  1345,  during  a  period  of  209  years. 

This  Poem  was  composed  for  the  inauguration  of  Torloch,  tlie  son  of  Aod,  by  his 
Court  Bard  Donnchad  Baccach  Ua  MaoUConaire^  wlio  died  very  old,  iu  1404.  It  begins  with 
the  verse  "  Eisdigh  a  Eigsi  Banhha,*'  Hear  ye  learned  of  Ireland,  &c.    The  verses  are  l68. 

There  were  two  i^oi/As  O'Conor,  Kings  of  Connacht,  in  the  14th  Century.  *' Mth  O'Konhor'* 
to  whom  Edw.  II.  directed  his  letter  •'  ad  Duces  Hybernicorum  de  veniendo  contra  Scotos,"  pub- 
lished in  Rymer's  Foedera,  Lond.  1727,  v.  3,  p.  476,  an.  1314,  '*  Rex  dilecto  sibi  ^h  0*Kanhor, 
The  contemporary  princes  were  Donald  O'Nial,  of  Tirone;  Aodh  O'Donnel,  of  Tirconnel;  Brian 
Mac  Mathgamhna,  of  Orgial ;  Felim  O'Conor,  heir  presumptive  of  Connacht ;  Donchad  O'Briaii, 
ofThomond;  Dermod  McCarthy,  of  Desmond;  Leyssach  O'More,  of  Leix;  Gilbert  O^Kelly,  of 
Hi  Mani ;  O'Melachlin,  ofMeath.  These,  and  several  other  subordinate  nobles,  are  expressly 
named  as  Duces  Hibenwrumf  at  the  end  of  that  letter. 

At  this  period,  the  chief  command  of  the  Connacht  Irish,  who  joined  Ed.  Bruce,  was  given 
to  Felim  O* Conor ^  who  slew  Stephen  of  Exeter,  Milo  de  Cogan,  William  Prendergast,  John  Stanton, 
and  several  other  Anglo-Irish  Knights,  in  various  engagements,  until  a  considerable  army  ad- 
vancing against  him,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Athenry,  A.D.  13l6.*-Hence  we  may  infer  the 
inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Kerr's  Reign  of  Robert  I.  Edinb.  1811,  v.  2,  p.  38,  where  he  says  that  Fdim 
(y Conor  fought  on  the  side  of  Roga-  Lord  Mortimer,  at  the  battle  of  Kenlis,  24th  Feb.  131 6, 
and  that  "  amongst  the  eleven  thousand  of  Mortimer's  men  slain  by  Bruce  in  that  action,  was 
''  Felim  (/ Conor,  the  titular  king  of  Connaght  T 

In  the  MS.  now  before  us,  is  an  Irish  Poem,  of  260  verses,  on  Aodh  0*Conor*8  Royal  Palace 
at  Camfrecy  to  which  are  annexed  marginal  quotations  from  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters, 
shewing  that  he  was  the  son  of  Eogan,  King  of  Connacht,  that  he  was  killed  in  1 309,  that 
his  son  Felim  succeeded  him  after  an  interregnum  of  one  year,  and  that  Felim  was  expelled 
in  1315,  and  restored  in  the  course  of  that  year.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Edward  of  England 
had  not  heard  of  Aod's  death,  or  of  Felim* s  succession,  when  he  wrote  the  above  letter  iu  1314. — 
To  a  future  editor  of  Rymer  these  notices  may  appear  to  deserve  attention.  (3)  Chronology 
is  the  eye  of  History. 


(1)  Rer.  Hib.  vol.  1.  Index,  Voce  Ballimote, 

(2)  **  Habetur  in  Libro  BaUimoietui  et  Slignntioo,  de  Dablinieiisioin  oonversione,  vetus  Carmen  Htbendcum, 
**  Benigno,  Patricii  Discipnlo,  et  in  sede  Ardmachana  snccessori,  attribntnm  qus,  para  aliqna  operii  illinS)  de 
^  Vita  Patricii,  quod  Jocelinus  editum  ab  eo  affirmat,  c.  116,  ewe  videator."  Primord.  p.  85f . 

(p)  Pag.  38y  where  he  quotes  tlie  Iriih  Annals  in  Camden's  Britanniai  IV.  480-490. 

H 
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FqI.  9. — The  Dext  article  is  comparatively  recent,  having  been  composed  in  the  reign  <rf 
James  I.  A.D.  l6iO,  by  Taidhg  mac  Daire,  on  the  comparative  merits^  antiquity,  and  exploiU 
of  the  Munster  and  the  Ulster  kings.  The  verses  are  576.  The  first  verse  is  "  Ni  breiih  anum 
do  bhreith  a  Aodh"  i.  e.  No  decision  to  me  is  thy  decision,  O  Aodh. 

Fol.  15. — An  Irish  Poem  of  52  verses  by  AnluoM  mac  jMkagam,  written  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  on  the  same  subject,  is  followed  by  another  of  120  verses,  the  composition  of  FemfiuUh 
Vk  CtthUe,    Same  subject. — Same  reign. 

Fd,  17^  b. — Ditto  of  68  verses,  on  the  same  subject,  by  Ari-Og-O'Caaim. — Same  reign. 

JW.  18.— Ditto  of  32  verses,  by  Tarloch  ^  O'Brim.-^Several  poems  on  the  same  subject, 
written  by  different  persons  in  the  same  reign,  follow  from  the  18th  leaf  to  the  20th. 

Fol.  20.— The  poem  **  Eol  dam  Seiser  clahme  Chuinn,"  Recount  the  Actions  of  the  six 
sons  of  Con,  composed  in  the  reign  of  Tarloch  the  Great ^  who  reigned  from  1136  to  1156. — 
The  verses  are  224. 

JW.  23. — An  Irish  Chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Connacht  from  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  with 
marginal  notes  by  Mr.  O'Conor  of  Belauagare,  written  in  1727.  This  chronicle  begins  from  the 
arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  and  ends  1464.  It  was  transcribed  fi-om  the  ancient  MS.  of  the  church 
of  Kilronan,  called  "  The  Book  of  KUramm^"  to  which  the  IV  Masters  affixed  their  approbation, 
in  their  respective  hands,  as  stated  in  this  copy,  folio  28. 

J^.  28,  h, — The  order  of  the  inauguration  and  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Connacht,  trail* 
scribed  from  a  MS.  on  parchment,  by  Mr.  O'Conor,  of  Belanagare,  in  1728. — There  is  another 
copy,  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  this  Collection,  on  paper,  but  imperfect.  This  copy  is  beautifully 
written.  Both  are  in  the  Irish  Language  and  Characters.  The  subject  is  very  interesting  to  the 
historian  of  Connacht.  The  Rights  of  the  subordinate  Chiefs  of  Connacht  are  stated  from  an 
ancient  book  intitled   "  Leabhar  na  cceari,"    The  book  of  Rights. 

Fol.  30.— An  Irish  Poem  delivered  by  Toma,  the  Court  Bard,  at  the  inauguration  of  Felm 
(yComn't  King  of  Connacht,  inaugurated  by  all  the  Bishops  and  Chiefs  of  that  Province^  in 
1310,  before  they  confederated  with  Edward  Bruce^  against  the  English  interest  in  Ireland.  (1) 


(1)  Felim's  reign  begins  with  his  Pedigree,  thns^— "  FodA/im  mac  Aodka  me  Ei^hain  mc  Rumdkri^ 
«*  Aodkm,  me  Caihml  Crobhderg.  gw  h  aithrigk.  m.  1315i  U  Uiuudhri  me  Caihml  r.  or  fedk  ne  mi  agu$  FeidkUm 
**  d0  ieeki  o  ekog.  Robert  Brmis  i  g  mo^.  £77.  7  madhm.  or  Rmmdhri  ag  MuUach,  Ftdhiee.-^An.  1316.  Feldklim 
**mmMnaArdrighCmumeki7  GaodluU  tm  choig,  7  EirUmudotiamtlgohmle7CiahAthnaRighdoeuirf''ife.  That 
is,  Felim,  the  son  of  Aodk^  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Roderiekf  son  ofAodh^  son  of  Catbal  of  the  red  hand,  succeeded 
and  reigned  until  he  was  dethroned  in  1315,  by  Roderic  son  of  Catha^  who  reigned  six  months ;  and  Felim 
came  frem  Robert  Brace's  war  in  Ulster  and  defeated  Roderic  at  Mollach  fldhche. 

An.  1316.   Felim,  now  chief  King  of  Connacht*  and  of  the  Irish  of  Conaach^  and  all  Ireland  collected  its 
forces  about  him,  and  fon^t  the  battle  of  Atheary,  &c. 
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This  Poem  begiof  with  the  verse— ^'  iMoih  mi  a  Ifiddlitne/'  Activity  be  thine,  O  Felim. — It  was 
pronouoced  on  tlie  Druidic  hill  of  Cam-Fi^,  the  usnal  place  of  inanguration  of  the  Conuacht 
kings — Felim  was  soon  after  killed  in  the  battle  of  AthunreCy  in  13 iff.  This  Poem  consists  of 
188  verses ;  and,  like  the  Poems  hitherto  mentioned,  is  unpublished,  untranslated,  and  unknown. 
Another  older  Poem,  recited  on  a  similar  occasion,  will  be  found  at  fol.  35  of  this  MS. 

Fol,  32.— Miscellaneous  Irish  Poems  of  the  Reign  of  James  I.  by  Tndhg  doll  na  Higgiih  in 
193  verses.    On  Mara  the  daughter  otVRwarc^  about  the  year  1599* 

Jb/.  35.— An  Inauguration  Poem,  delivered  at  the  restoration  of  Felim  (f  Conor,  in  )315| 
beginning—''  Ekdigh  an  Seanckui  nach  SwsUL*'    Hear  ye  a  History  which  deceives  not 

The  verses  are  104.  This  Poem  though  stated  to  have  been  recited  by  Toma,  on  a  shnilar 
occasion  to  that  on  which  he  recited  his  own  above  mentioned,  fol.  30,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  in  the  6th  century,  by  S.  Benignus,  as  in  a  marginal  note,  FoL  35.-— We 
have  already  seen  that  an  Irish  Poem  by  Benignus  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Ballknoie. 
Supra,  p.  49,  Note  2.  This  Poem  recites  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Connacht  Kings,  and  was 
repeated  on  this  occasion  to  inflame  the  courage  of  the  young  king,  by  reminding  hun  of  the 
power  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  followed  at  FaL  37*  by  a  Poem  of  80  verses,  on  the  Successions 
of  the  Kings  of  Connacht  down  to  1420  when  it  was  ccmiposed* 

Fd.  ST.-^An  Historical  Controversy  in  verse,  between  the  Bards  of  Munster  and  Coaoacht, 
intitled  ''  j4n  Famarlmidh/'  that  is,  "  77ke  Cmtest/'  It  relates  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Munster 
and  Connacht  Kings,  and  of  thdr  Bards  and  Harpers  to  superiority.  A  contest  id  which  the 
Bishops  and  Clergy  of  both  Provinces  took  a  part,  as  appears  from  several  of  their  Poems  in  diis 
Collection,  which  consists  of  above  4000  verses,  composed  between  the  years  1600  and  lff20. 

JU.  54.— The  Pedigree  of  the  OXonor  Family,  in  Irish,  from  the  Annals  of  the  IF  MatUre. 

/M.  55.- The  Successions  of  the  Kmgs  of  Ulster,  extracted  from  the  Irish  Annals,  with  an 
ancient  Poem  of  324  verses  on  the  Royal  race  of  Ubter,  beginning— 

**  CUmm  OlUmlua^Um$U  Emhrn.'* 

*^  Ye  sons  of  the  learned— Ye  nobles  of  Eaman** 

JM.  62.— Successions  of  the  Kings  of  Leinster,  with  an  Irbh  Poem  on  that  sulyect,  at  fol.  65, 
written  in  the  12th  Century,  by  GUdaa  na-naamh  ua  Duinn,  consbting  of  284  verses,  and  b^;inning 
with  the  verse—*'  Cmgheadk  Lnghen  na  Ltaeht  Riogh. — Province  of  Leinster  conspicuous  for 
monuments  of  Kings.    Repeatedly  quoted  by  Colgan. 

The  Irish  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters  raen^n  this  Poet  with  great  respect;  referring  hit  death 
to  U60.  Colgan  holds  him  in  high  estimation  for  historical  accuracy.  Another  of  his  Poems, 
beginning  "  AaiUm  tin  a  Eire  ard,"  which  is  preserved  in  VDmeegan't  MS.  written  before  Ae 
year  1372,  shall  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place« 
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.  Fol.  79. — The  Successions  of  the  Munster  Kings  with  0'Duvegan*9  Irish  Poem  on  that  sub- 
ject, consisting  of  300  verses,  and  beginning — 

'<  Ctaail  Cathair  Clann  Mogha,** 

**  Cashel  Fortress  6f  the  descendants  of  Moga.'' 

Fol,  76.-~John  OXUrts  historical  Poem  "  EUdigh  a  eigai  Banhha;'  of  264  verses. 

Fol.  79,  b, — Various  Genealogies  of  Irish  Families,  to  page  9^, 

Fol,  88. — A  List  of  the  principal  Monasteries  of  Ireland,  with  the  Characters  of  each. 

Fol.  91.— A  Poem  of  80  verses,  by  Calbhach  O* Conor  Don,  son  oi  Aod,  son  of  Diarmad,  son 
qfCairbre,  on  the  Poet  Maolbrendon*s  paying  him  a  visit,  with  the  Genealogy  of  O'Conor  Don. 

Fol,  95. — 0*Duvegan*8  Metrical  Dictionary  of  ancient  Irish  words,  beginning  "  Foras  focal 
luaiter  libh,"  O'Duvegan  died  old  in  1372.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  Dictionary  of  the 
Northern  languages  is  older  than  (his.  The  verses  are  240.  The  transcript  is  by  Cormac  og 
0*Corrain,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  But  it  is  written  with  the  greatest  care,  by  one 
of  the  best  Irish  scholars  of  his  age. 

Fol.  98. — Carolany  the  last  of  the  Irish  Bards,  on  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Fol.  99, — An  Irish  list  of  the  Princes  of  Ossory,  and  other  Genealogies,  from  the  IV  Masters. 

Fol,  101. — An  Irish  Poem,  by  Aongus-roeO*Dah/y  on  the  Royal  Palace  which  Aodh  O'Conor 
built  at  the  Inauguration  Hill  of  Carn-Fraoch, 

This  Poet's  death  is  recorded  by  the  IV  Masters,  thus: — *'  An.  1350,  Aengus  Ruadh  O 
Dalaigh  Saoi  Erenn  re  Dan  Quievit."  i.  e.  Aengus  Roc  O'Daly,  the  learned  man  of  Ireland 
in  Poetical  skill,  died.  The  King  Aodh  to  whom  his  Poem  is  inscribed,  was  the  son  of 
Eogan,  whose  death  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Annals,  in  these  words; — A.D.  1309.  *'  Aodh  mac 
"  Eog.  Ri  Connacht,  7  adhbhar  Ri  Er  or  uahli :  7  ar  engnamh,  ar  mechj  ar  dheilbh  7  or 
"  denamh  do  mharbh  la  h  Aodh  m  Breifne  m.  Cath.  Ruaidh  ui  Conchobhair  a  g  coill  an  chlochain 
"  agccrich  Brrfne,  7  moran  do  mhaitke  Connacht  a  maille  fris,** — i.  e.  Aodh  the  son  of  Eogan, 
son  of  Aodh,  son  of  Roderic,  &c.  King  of  Connacht,  and  fit  to  be  king  of  all  Ireland  by  reason  of 
his  noble  birth,  his  dexterity  in  arms,  his  liberality,  his  princely  features  and  figure,  was  killed 
by  Aodh-Creifiic,  the  son  of  Cathal  Roe  O'Conor,  in  the  Wood  called  the  Wood  of  the  Causeway, 
in  the  territory  of  Brefne,  and  many  of  the  Nobles  of  Connacht  were  killed  with  him. 

From  this  account,  it  is  clear  that  King  Edward  lid's  Letter  to  Aodh  O'Conor,  King  of  Con- 
nacht, inviting  him  and  the  Irish  subordinate  Kings  of  all  Ireland,  to  join  him  against  Edward 
Bruce,  in  1314,  which  is  published  in  Rymer's  Fadera,  vol.3,  was  written  five  years  after 
Aodh's  death,  when  his  son  Felim  O'Conor  was  King  of  Connacht  by  inheritance,  and  titular 
King  of  all  Ireland  by  the  election  of  all  the  Provinces,  as  noticed  above,  at  fol.  6  of  this  MS. 

This  Poem  commences  with  the  verse  *'  An  tuaris  a  Raith  Teamhrach — i.  e.  Art  thou  again 
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renewed,  O  sacred  bill  of  Temora."  The  verses  are  20+,  and  extremely  valuable  to  the  Irish 
historian,  Ihouuh  unpublished  and  unknown.  The  following  historical  notice  is  prefixed  to  them  in 
the  Irish  Language  and  Characters. 

An  Dan  sa  leathann  Romhain  do  chumadh  sa  nam  nor  cuiredh  tech  na  Pailis  Chluana-Fraaeh 
Muas  la  h  Aodh  mac  Eoghain,  m,  Ruaidhri,  m.  Acdha,  m,  Cathail-Chrobh-dheirg,  7  chedus  an 
Dan  darb  seoladh  (1)  Tomhtu  Mulr  Chruachan  ag  Clun-Fraoch*  i.  e. 

"  Tliis  Poem,  transcribed  from  a  copy  in  Roman  characters,  was  composed  at  a  lime  when  no 
house  or  palace  was  erected  at  Cloon-free,  by  Aodh  the  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Roderic,  son  of 
Aodh,  son  of  Callial  of  the  Red  hand;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  Poem  which 
follows  it,  the  first  verse  of  which  is  "  Tomhus  Muir  Chruachna,*'  Sfc. 

The  value  of  O'DaU's  composition  is  enhanced  by  collations  with  other  copies,  and  various 
readings  at  the  bottom  of  the  page :  and  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  followed  at  FoL 
103,  b.  by  the  last-mentioned  Poem,  beginning — *'  Tomhus  Muir  Chruachna^  of  144  verses,  by 
the  same  author,  with  the  various  readings  as  above.  Every  diligence  has  been  used  to  discover 
more  ancient  copies,  and  the  Compiler  ventures  to  assert  that  these  are  tuti^tie. 


C( 


No.    IV. 

Reimh  Rioghraidhe."— ;/b/io,  parchment. 


The  written  pages  are  159>  containing  the  "  Reimh  Riograidhe"  or  a  Chronicle  in  prose  and 
verse,  of  which  the  first  and  some  of  the  last  leaves  are  missing.  The  first  Poem  in  this  frag- 
ment is  Tanud*8  of  the  year  1 13^,  on  the  first  Belgian  Colonization  of  Ireland,  the  most  valuable 
Poem  on  the  subject,  as  already  meutioned  in  the  MS.  No.  I. 

Fol.  1. — Tanud*s  authority  is  supported  by  Colca's  Poem,  of  J6  verses,  on  the  same  subject. — 
Of  Colca,  no  satisfactory  account  has  yet  been  discovered.  If  he  is  the  Colca,  Projeswr  of 
Lxaming  in  Irelundy  to  whom  Aldlielm  addresses  the  Epistle  published  by  Usher,  and  the  Munuscu/a 
mentioned  in  Usher's  Sylloge,  p.  131,  this  Poem  is  as  old  as  the  8th  Century.  The  idiom  is  so 
antiquated,  that  no  modern  Irishnian  can  understand  it  i\ithout  the  help  of  0'Duregan*s  and 
i/ClerTs  Dictionaries  of  obsolete  words,  mentioned  above,  at  Fol.  9o  of  this  MS.  (2) 


(1)  Seoladh  means  the  first  semimetre,  or  leuth-rann,  of  a  verse  consisting  of  two  qaartaus,  and  making  a  jingle 
in  alternate  rhymes,  resembling  a  common  stanza  of  four  lines  or  verses  in  English. 

(S)  Those  who  have  hazardetl  the  aMeition  that  the  Irish  language  is  now  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  S. 
Patrick,  will  find  abundant  monuments  in  the  Stowe  Collection  to  convince  them  of  their  error.  Colgun 
quotes  an  ancient  Irish  Life  of  S.  Patrick—"  ex  tribns  perretustis  MSS.  Hibernicis  inter  se  collatia,  partim 
Latino,  partim  Hibernico,  eoqae  pervetusto,  et  pra  niwUa  antiquitaief  impenitrabili  termone  conscripta.'*  Triade, 
p.  I69y  and  again  p.  155. 
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Fol.  1.  b. — ^The  origin  of  the  TaUenUm  Games  is  mentioned  in  this  MS.  as  in  No.  !•  witb 
this  additional  circumstance^ — that  here  the  narrative  is  supported  by  Ham's  Poem  of  l64  Tenes, 
**  Eitiid a  eolcho  cen<my*  Hear, ye  learned,  without  fear. (1)  Flan  died,  as  already  nientioned» 
in  1056.    See  above,  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  MS.  No.  I. 


FoL  2.— The  same  subject  is  continued  in  another  Poem  of  100  verses,  begiiming  ** 
in  Semchus  Sluaghan/*    Hear  the  history  of  armies.    In  this  hitter  Poem  is  mentioned  the  chief 
Divinity  or  Idol  of  Ireland,  called  '<  Cram  Crwaek/'  as  above,  in  the  Notes  to  the  MS*  No.  I. 

The  Poems  of  Raigm-Rosc  mac  UgMu^  who  b  said  to  have  preceded  the  Christian  xra, 
follow ;  with  some  of  Eockaid's,  already  mentioned  in  No.  I.  which  ought  to  be  collated  with 
these  valuable  fragments  transcribed  from  ancient  copies  in  the  13th  Century. 

Foi.  5. — An  excellent  copy  is  here  preserved  of  GUias  Camai^s  Metrical  List  of  the  Kings 
of  Irehind,  banning—*'  H  Erin  Ard  Inu  ma  JUgk,"  596  verses.  This  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
Narratives  of  this  kind  extant  in  the  Irish  language,  and  written  in  1072.  A  Distich  added  by  a 
coeval  Poet  at  the  end,  mentions  Gildas  thus : —       , 


^  GUda  Coemkaingo  n  glmhtne 
^  Ua  GUda  SamH  Samihaiime, 
"  Rug  gemll  •  Bkardaibh  go  hhm 
*"  Eidir  Alkmm  ^ui  Emtm." 

Uteralfy. 

Oildas  Coeman  of  iUastrioas  fame. 

The  descendant  of  noble  GUdai  of  Samthin, 

Carried  the  prize  in  sweet  poetry, 

From  the  Bards  of  Albania  and  Erin. 

Fol.  7. — ^llie  ancient  part  of  this  MS.  consisting  of  twelve  pages  folio,  ends  here,  and  b 
followed  by  Mabmmra'i  Poem  on  the  origin  and  successions  of  the  Irish  Kings,  beginning — 
"  Canam  humadui  ma  n  GaaidhiL"  Hiis  is  a  beautiful  modem  transcript  from  an  ancient  copy. 
Another  copy  from  the  book  of  Hua  Ccmgabhla,  is  quoted  by  the  IV  Masters,  and  preserved  in 
CVFlaherty's  MS.  in  this  Collection,  No.  XVI.  It  has  been  noticed  already,  MS.  No.  I.  that 
Malmura  died  m  884. 

Fol.  9.— O'Duvegan's  Poem  of  l604  verses,  begmning— «'  Triallam  iimekell  ma  Fodhia,''  fol- 
lows here,  transcribed  from  the  original,  written  before  1372.  Several  ancient  Poems,  collaeUd 
by  ODuvegan,  and  erroneously  ascribed  to  him,  are  quoted  in  the  Ogygia,  as  at  p.  336.—"  De 
"  tribus  gymnasiis  Temorensibus,  et  de  Temoriee  Magnificentia  Cormaci,  (Regis)  tempore,  ac  de 
"  ipsius  laudibus,  et  rebus  gestis,  extat  Poema,  183  Distichorum,  tii  (yDrnvegami  Cadiee,  foL  175* 
**  quod  incipit  Tbamhair  na  Riooh  Rath  Cormaic.**   Compare  p.  18  of  die  same  work. 


(1)  Qoottd  in  the  Ogygia,  pag.  S7  and  180 
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It  my  be  questioned  whether  the  Poem  now  before  us.  Is  not  one  of  the  ancient  Poems  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  him,  only  becmue  he  itatuenbed  them. 


No.    V. 

DiNSEANCHus." — foUo^  parchment.     Sseculi  xiii. 


ii 


The  title  Din-Seanehus  means  a  History  of  the  Sacred  Hills,  and  Artifidal  Forts  of  Irdand. 
It  is  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work,  of  which  the  oldest  copy  extant  shall  be  minutely  described 
under  No.  VUI.— This  fragment  supplies  valuable  readings. — fhUm^-fUe^i  Poem  of  44  verses 
b^inning — *'  Teamhair  hreadh  cieni  diaii,"  Temora  beautiful,  though  not  religious,  (1)  may  be  seen 
at  ft>lio  1 .  b.  and  is  followed  by  the  Poem  "  Do  heir  maim  dano  mnaib/*  of  84  verses,  by  an 
anonymous  author.  Both  these  Poems  are  ante-Danish,  fhiian  the  Druid,  has  been  abready 
mentioned,  pag.  48,  as  different  from  S.  Fintan. 

Fol.  3. — A  valuable  Poem  follows,  bearing  the  name  of  its  author  Cuan  (yLoehan,  who  died 
in  1026.  It  begins  '^  Teamhair  togha  na  Tmlaeh"  Temora,  choicest  of  hills ;  and  consists  of  190 
verses.  Cuan  is  quoted  in  the  12th  Century  by  Gildae  Moduda,  in  his  Poem  "  Eire  eg  Ink 
ma  naomh/'  where  he  says,  that  after  the  death  of  MelaehUn  II.  in  1022,  there  was  an  Interregnum, 
and  that  contending  factions  agreed  to  commit  the  government  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  Cman 
VLdkhany  and  to  Carcran,  two  learned  men  and  Poets,  the  former  of  whom  died  in  1026. 


/bl.  4.— The  next  Poem  is  Cenneth  (yArt^an%  of  92  verses,  beginning  ^  Domain  dathain 
a  UttdenJ*  In  this  Poem  the  origins  of  the  names  of  several  remarkable  places  in  Ireland  are 
explained  by  references  to  ancient  histories,  which  exist  no  longer.  In  some  instances  they 
are  fidNilous,  in  others  historical.  In  both,  curious  and  unknown.  It  is  followed  by  another  of 
the  same  author's,  72  verses,  on  the  name  and  origin  of  the  royal  seat  of  Aieitt,  beginning^- 
'*  AeaiU  arake  Teamair  ;**  Acil,  strength  of  Temora,  &c.  and  then  follows  another  on  the  name 
of  Keih-Eaea^  96  verses,  b^hming— *'  Sand  dtiei.^    Both  are  by  the  same  author. 


Fol.  5« — Another  Poem  by  ditto,  on  the  royal  seat  of  Brogha,  52  verses,  beginning  "  Anein  a 
Mmgh  mc  Noief,"  is  continued  at  Foi.  5,  by  Aongme  mac  Nia*8  Poem,  of  92  verses*  on  ^he 
same  subject,  beginnings"  A  Caem  breath  brigh."  Ye  Nobles  of  Judgment  strong. 

FU.  60 — An  Anonymous  Poem  of  94  verses,  on  the  origins  of  other  local  and  historical  names, 
begins  "  A  firm  MmtuM  WMoik  ngle^  Ye  men  of  Mured  of  bright  renown,  &c.  describing  the 
origin  of  the  Royal  Seat  of  Abnaine,  and  of  the  name  Aden,  &c.  is  followed  by  an  anonymous 
Poem,  beginning—"  Deaehaidh  fert  in  nUaigh  Neili"  which  gives  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
(khan  m  Mealh,  in  66  verses. 

(1)  For  Fmiam,  tee  above,  p.  48. 
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Fol.  7. — Another  Poem  explains  tbe  name  of  Mtath,  in  54  verses,  beginning — "  Midhe  Maigin 
nambarc  mear,"  Meath  Plain  of  swif^  sailing  Ships.  Tliis  is  followed  by  a  metrical  account  of 
the  name  '*  Magh  Breag,"  the  field  of  Bregia  in  Meath,  in  30  verges,  beginning—"  Secht  mac 
Breogan'*  in  which  the  author  derives  it  from  the  Clan  Brtogan,  or  Brv^antu,  m  Iio  sailed  to 
Ireland  from  the  great  tower  of  the  sea  port  of  Bragantia  in  Spain, 

To  this  Poem  it  may  be  objected  that  Braganza  is  not  a  Sea  Port ;  that  there  is  no  ancient 
tower  nor  any  vestige  of  a  tower  to  be  seen  there;  and  that  a  slight  of  any  part  of  Ireland  from 
any  tower  in  Spain,  is  absurd  and  ridiculous.  But  though  Braganza  be  now  inland,  it  was 
anciently  a  sea-port;  and  that  there  was  a  lofly  Pharos  in  remote  ages,  is  stated  by  i£thicus  and 
Orosius.  ( I )  I  am  not  inclined  to  refer  ^tbicus  to  the  2d  Century  of  our  aera,  as  many  of  the 
learned  have.  His  Co:»mograpliy,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  Con- 
stantinople; but  he  says  in  his  Preface,  that  J.  C»sar  ordered  a  survey  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  be  written  and  entitled  Cosmography:  and  Fabricius  thinks  with  Graevius,  Gronovius,  and 
others,  that  .Tithicus  preserved  Caisar's  survey,  adding  his  own  discoveries.  His  work  was 
improved  by  subsequent  editions,  and  in  later  ages,  interpolated.  (2)  But,  with  respect  to 
Orosius,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  He  was  one  of  the  nio^t  learned  men  of  the  5th  Century, 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  country ;  and  he  mentions 
the  Pharos  of  Brigantia  to  have  been  of  such  antiquity,  that  it  was  believed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  in  the  remote  ages  of  Phafnician  navigation.  (3)  Now  Pliny  informs  us, 
that  the  Tyrian  Hercules  was  Midacritus,  who  first  discovered  the  Briti-h  Islands. — If  then 
Orosius  be  united  with  Pliny,  and  both  with  tlie  Irish  Bards,  the  historical  fact  will  be  found 
to  be  this— that  the  first  Phacnician  discoverers  built  this  loOy  Pharos  '*  ad  Speculum  Britanniity* 
to  serve  as  a  land  mark  for  their  ships  in  their  bold  attempts  to  sail  directly  for  the  British  Islands* 
which  was  done  in  two  or  three  days,  whilst  a  coasting  voyage  demanded  two  mouths.— -Cluver 
remarks  on  that  Pharos,  of  Brigantia,  that  the  present  sea  port  Paro  derives  it  name  from  it, 
and  that  the  Romans  called  it  Flavia  Brigantium,  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  Pharo  in 
Irish,  means — be  on  the  look  out — be  careful : — and  that  a  line  from  Brigantia  in  Ireland,  (now 
Waterford,)  to  Brigantia  in  Spain,  would  pass  close  by  the  Scillies  in  a  direct  course ;  and  fironi 
Coruuna  in  the  same  course,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  to  the  Mediterranean.  That  this 
course  was  known  to  the  Iberi,  appears  from  another  passage  in  Orosius,  where  he  says,  that 
Ireland  was  supposed  to  trend  towards  Cantabria,  and  to  be  nearer  to  Spain  than  Britain,  and' 


(1 )  Secundus  angiilns  (Hispania*)  intendit,  ubi  Brigantia  Cidtassita  est  Gal/ecuf,  et  altissimum  PAancm,  et  inter 
paaca  memorandi  opens,  ad  xpccuhm  Brxtannitt"  quoted  by  Casaubon  in  liis  Notes  on  Strabo,  1. 3,  L  1,  p.  206. 

(s)  So  says  Masias  in  his  Commentary  on  Joshua,  p.  531.  ^thicus  has  been  published  with  the  title  jEthiei 
Mri  et  Antonii  Augusti  Cosmographia.  In  some  MSS«  it  is  attributed  to  Antonius  Aagustnlos ;  in  othen,  to 
Julius  Orator.  Vossios  Philologia,  p.  59.  The  best  editions  are  that  of  Basil,  12mo.  1575,  and  H.  StephaBM, 
Paris,  1577. 

(5)  Oros.  adv.  Gentcs;  1. 1.  c.  17.  Claver.  Geogr.  Lond.  171 1,  p.  59. 
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to  lie  Id  a  due  North-West  course  from  BrigmitiM.  (1)  From  this  passage  the  Iberian  ideas  of 
this  nayigation  are  obvious.  The  coasts  of  Irdand  were  supposed  to  approximate  to  Brigaotia 
more  than  those  of  Britain,  because  that  course  was  direei,  and  more  frequented,  as  stated  by 
Tscitus.  Orosius  well  knew  that  the  southern  Provinces  of  Ireland  were  inhabited  by  the 
VdMhari  and  Imcou  tribes,  which  were  no  where  else  to  be  found  except  in  Spain.  Cocman 
mentions  Che  expediton  of  the  Scots  from  the  tower  of  Breogan  in  his  Poem,  "  Ctmam  bmmim 
UB  s'  GmndkU^ — I  sing  the  origin  of  the  Gael,"  written  in  1072.  The  same  narrative  is  fonad 
in  the  LcMuar  GahkaUoB,  MS.  No.  I.  It  is  given  also  by  Eochoid  hi  his  Poem  **  Taoimg  nm 
kmgm  Uar  Inr."  The  Spanish  migration  is  quoted  from  Irish  MSS.  in  the  12th  Century »  by 
Girakius,  Dist.S,  c.  7;  by  Nennius,  m  850,  as  in  Bertram's  edition  from  the  MS.  of 
Copenhagen;  and  in  the  *'  Liber  Hyvmorum^^  a  MS.  1000  years  old. 

The  Irish  Poems  no  where  say  that  Irebnd  was  ietn  from  the  tower  of  Bragpmsa.  Some 
xeoent  blunderers  have  misrepresented  their  words.  I  have  now  before  me  the  ancient 
metrical  account  rendered  into  Irish  Prose,  in  the  Rtim  Rwgnddhy  thus : — "  BM  mae  wiaUk  aig 
Bratk  .1.  Breogan  agtm  dema  Tar  m  Breaghain  7  tn  Caikair  .t.  Br^emuia  7  cmrtker 
like  wtc  Breogam  do  hrath  hb  h  Eirenn,  7  adchias  Eirin  t  bfhreteuir  geimhrigh  .t.  oidkehe 
Stmham,  mmhml  ro  ckan  GioOa  caemhain  unma  Dmnm  gaoidhU  gUu, — Brath  had  a  good  son 
Breogan,  who  built  Tor-BreogOH,  and  the  City  of  Brigansia ;  his  son  lih  was  sent  to  diecover 
Ireland,  and  he  saw  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  Winter;  that  is,  on  the  night  of  SmMn,  as 
Gildas  Coenum  smgs  in  hb  Poem  "  GaoidhU  Gla9.''(2)  In  this  account  what  is  absurd? 
what  incredible  ?  what  repugnant  to  ancient  migrations  ? 

There  may  be  fiible  mixed  up  with  the  primeval  accounts  of  the  Bards.  But  there  is  al- 
ways much  history ;  and. considering  the  scantiness  of  ancient  materials,  every  ancient  fact  is 
vahiahie,  every  truth  ought  to  be  cultivated,  every  amciemt  name  ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
served. Strabo  says,  that  there  were  four  stations  for  passage  boats  from  the  Continent  to 
the  British  Islands,  from  the  mouths  of  four  great  rivers — the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  the  Loire, 
and  the  Garonne ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  these  courses  were  direct  in 
his  time.  (3)  Now  the  course  from  Havium  Briganinm  to  Ireland,  was  not  more  difficult  than 
that  from  the  Garonne  to  Britain ;  and  it  is  well  known  from  a  collation  of  the  Greek  Map  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Roman  Map  preserved  by  Richard,  that  the  Brigantes  of  Ireland  extended 
along  the  South  and  South-Eastem  shores  of  the  kingdom,  having  Brigantia  (or  Waterford)  for 
their  capital,  stretching' through  parts  of  Wexford  to  East  Meath,  and  leavmg  their  name  to 


<« 
«< 
«« 
«« 
« 


(1)  Hibemia  InsaU,  inter  Briiemmam  et  HupmnoM  mIo,  longiore  ab  Africo  in  Boreain  spatio  porrigitiur. 
Hi^  pmie$  frioret  iDtente  Cantabrico  Oeeano,  BrigmUkm  CMeeUt  civitateui  ab  Africo  dbi  in  cirdnn  oc- 
canraniem  ipatJOM  intenrallo  procnl  speetant,  ab  eo  pnecipae  Promontorio  abi  SetiuB  flominis  ostimn  est,  et 
FeUbn  iMcemque  coatittnnt.*  Havercamp^s  ed.  in  Rer.  Hibemicar.  vol.  1.  See  these  tribes  mentioned  at 
Ike  end  of  MS.  No.  VIIL 

(9)  TItb  is  a  fiur  copy  of  tlra  IMm  Rifg- nridte.    MS.  No.  XV.  F»L  t5. 

(5)  See  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  MS.  No.  vm. 
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the  Rifer  Brig&s,  now  the  Barrow,  to  the  Barovj  of  Bergk,  and  to  the  sacred  field  of  M^^ 
Bnog^  the  Phun  of  the  Brigantes,  so  named  to  this  day.  In  short  the  Poem  now  hefote  as 
appeals  to  natiomil  history  for  the  origin  of  the  Briganies  of  Irehmd  from  Spain ;  ami  Tigemae 
appeals  in  sober  prose  to  the  same  aathortties. 

Ab  objection  to  all  these  statements,  thus  ^Mmded  on  ancient  facts  and  airtlmrities,  may  perhaps 
be  mrged  from  the  intervening  extent  of  sea,  to  justify  the  doubts  of  a  Sceptic ;  hot  that 
cAjection  vanishes  before  modern  discoveries.  It  is  not  the  Sea  that  forms  an  imperrious  barrier 
betweeB  aavage  .nations.  The  Canoe  of  the  fisherman,  driven  by  the  weather  ont  of  its  coarse 
from  the  sight  of  land,  as  easily  accounts  for  the  existence  of  communication  between  the  shorea 
of  distant  Countries,  as  the  steps  of  the  bewildered  hunter  accoimt  for  the  inland  intercoatae 
of  tribes,  separated  from  each  other  by  apparently  insaperalile  interventions  of  moontains  and 
forests.  Islands  have  been  discovered  amidst  the  waiters  of  the  Pacific  oeeaa^  at  the  distance 
of  600  miles  from  all  other  land,  peopled  by  one  and  the  same  Malay  race  of  inhabilaali^ 
aU  evidently  spsinging  from  one  common  stock,  scattered  by  the  casualties  of  haman  lUe  iad 
tiBM,  over  regioas  separate  from  each  other  by  unknown  tracts  of  intervemng  seas. 

No.    VI. 

"  Reim    Rioohraidhe." 

This  is  a  Fragment  on  Vellum.  The  written  pages  are  SO.  Some  leaves  are  missing  at  the 
beginning,  and  several  at  the  end*  The  letters  t  are  never  dotted  or  aspirated,  not  even  to 
distinguish  them  iVom  the  s  when  the  n  double  occurs.  Thb  work  is  quoted  by  Keating 
amongst  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  that  remained  in  his  times,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Eil|^idi 
edition.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Nicholson*  The  ancient  historical  Poems  preserved  in  il; 
are  in  the  following  order. 

Fd,  1* — '*  Stmd  rue  Anunrgm  in  mhreit, — This  was  the  judgment  of  Amergin,^  &c*  t4 
verses. 

lb.  Col.  2.  A  quotation  from  the  Poems  of  "  Rngne  File  wmc  Vgomer  This  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  Irish  Poetry  known.  Roigne  was  the  son  of  Hugoni, 
King  of  Ireland,  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  aera.  Stiabo  sayst  that  the  TmrdiUmi^  a 
powerful  people,  who  extended  along  the  shores  of  Lusitania  and  Boetica,  had  written  Histories 
aadwsittan  laws,  in  metre,  five  or  six  thousand  years  old.  The  passage  is  curious,  and  is  quofeed 
once  for  all  here.  *'  Regionem  a  fluvio  Boeticam  appelkint,  Ab  incolis  TtcnliYinitani,  In- 
"  colas  TurdiUmM  et  Twrduioe.  (the  inhabitants  of  the  tower  country?)  (1)    Hi  ominum  Hispid 


(1)  AiDsworth  observes,  that  TwniM  is  not  a  Latin  bat  a  Celtic  word.  On  the  origfa  of  the  Latin  fima  the 
more  ancient  Celtic  and  Greek,  see  HmW*  Intred.  ad  lit  Rom*  v*  1.  Lipsise,  1794,  p.  iSf*  FrerH  in. the  is  voL 
of  the  Acad,  des  Inscript.  and  Pelloutier  Hist,  des  Celtes— Haye,  1740.  Ptehaps  the  Irish  ssond  tower 
a  rode  imitation  of  the  Tor-BreofaiiofTurditania. 
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^Boram  docturimi  judicrater,  utontiirque  GnuniiMitica,  et  antiqiiilatis  moootnente  habent 
^  conacr^ta,  ac  poemata,  et  metris  incloias  leges  a  sex  millilras  (et  aiunt)  annonml.    Utnntur 
'*  et  leUqai  Hispeni  Crmmaatica,  non  miius  omnes  generis,  quippe  ne  eodem  quidem  sermone.'' 
1. 1,  p.  204. 
J^.  1.  k^i^mTkt  next  Poemi  in  this  M8.  are  anonymous;   the  first  begins   **  Se  ndee  MUed 

wrndk  n  Mtbm,— The  six  sons  of  Mile,  ike  OUry  af  Rukrt,"  32  verses. ^The  second, 

''  J  EkMtm  Bmhm  emMaH^Yt  learned  of  Ii^and  of  great  fame/'  12  verses.  >— The  tUrd, 

^  A  mmHt  Eremaim  trgnai, — In  the  time  of  Heremon  tbie  magnificent,*^  28  verses. The 

fonrth,  '*  Uriai  ouw  nm  Gbmd^,— Irial,  younger  of  the  sons/'  36  verses. The  fifth,  *'  Itkrial 

wmt  hiai  da  e&t,— Ithrial,  the  son  of  Irial,  was  heard,''  l6  verses. ^The  sixth,  **TMrig  na 

Lmmgn  taHear.'^^The  leaders  of  the  ships  over  the  sea,''  72  verses. ^The  seventh,  **  Canmaoi 

td  JUtk  a  MumaiHy — Conmaol  was  the  first  King  of  Munster,"  224  verses. iTie  seventh, 

^2%«nMiMMac/hl20^  tf^i/y-^TIgernmas  the  son  of  Folteman  the  fllustrious,''  56  verses.  (1) 
— <-**-The  eighth,  '*  Oeehu  Faebur  na  Fehmej — Eochoid,  sharp  sword  of  the  Fenians,  (or  Phseni- 
danty'O  28  verses. ^The  ninth,  **  Oenga»  Olnme  atnhra, — Oengos,  all  nctorions  and  prosper- 
ous," 32  verses.^— The  tenth,  '*  Oengus  Olmae  adhai^ — Oengus  the  all  victorious  was  killed/' 

28  verses. The  eleventh,  *'  Oilam  Fodkiafeehair  gal,-— OWzm  of  Ireland,  overKcr  of  Tribes," 

32  verses.  (2) The  twelfth,   "  Cath  Mana  TV^flrfrfifcf,— The  Battle  of  Mon-Trogad,"  20 

verses. The  thirteenth,    "  Togail  Tw  (^moli^,— Tlie  Storming  of  the  Tower  of  Conan," 

56  verses.—-— The  fourteenth,  ^*  FtrMg  baiar  simna  seal, — ^The  Belgse  were  prosperous  for 
t  time."  The  author  of  tii'is  Poem  was  Tama,  who  wrote  in  1 1 36 ;  the  verses  are  48. ^The  fif- 
teenth, ''  Dma  mar  aimeh  a  mkic, — Make  great  preparations  O  Son,"  76  verses,  bearing  the  name 

of  S.Columba« The 'sixteenth,  •' Caie  Cakxad  Ehrhrme^'^The  five  Divisions  of  Irehmd," 

28  verses. The  seventeenth,  "  Enin  eon  uaill  can  iadnaib, — Ireland  whh  grief  and  pain^*  72 

verses,  havmg  the  name  of  Eochoid  prefixed  to  them.— — ^The  eighteenth,  is  Tanud's  Poem  b^in- 
ning  **Tuaiha  dt  Danaan, — ^The  people  oiDamnmda,"  hi  44  verses,  with  Tanud's  name  prefixed. 
■■     The  nineteenth,  '*  Eikoir  ard  Jo  fuair  med garg, — ^Noble  ship,  in  which  was  encountered 

great  fierceness,"  l6  verses. ^The  twentieth  is  Flan's  Poem,  ^*  Eistida  Eolca  cen  on, — Hear  ye 

hamed  with  fearless  attention,"  148  verses,  bearing  the  name  of  Flan,  who  died  in  1050. 

The  twenty-first,  '<  Jtistid  Aas  eagna  mMuf,— .Hear  ye  Council  of  the  Learned,  beloved/' 
304  verses,  by  Eochoid,  ann.  850.    The  last  leaf  is  illegible. 

All  these  Poems  precede  the  Anglo-norman  invasion ;  some  of  them  are  Ante-Danish.   Eochoid's 
of  the  9th,  and  Forchem'9  of  the  7th  Century.     Roigne  mac  Ugoine  preceded  tlie  Christian 
;  Amergin  mac  Amalgaid  was  the  hereditary  Poet  of  the  j^sies  of  Temar-rath,  not  when 
Flan  FMa  mac  Scanlmn  was  Primate,  but  in  the  reign  of  Dermod  mac  CerbheoU,  who  died 


(1)  The  Druidic  sacrifices  of  Magk-SUuiki,  are  mentioned  in  this  Poem. 
(«)  FmickfarwfM  aaoM  is  prefixed  to  this  PoeM  of  the  7th  Centary. 
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A.D.  565.  Amergm  was  the  original  Compiler  of  the  JDm-Samdhif  MS.  No.  VIII.  in  this 
Collection,  as  stated  in  its  Title.— But  several  additions  have  been  made  to  it  since,  and  in  its 
present  shape  it  is  not  older  than  1072,  when  Dermod  Mmc  Madnambo^  King  of  Leinster,  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Obdhbha^  which  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  event  at  folio  15. 

The  Poems  in  the  Rtlm  Riogkraidke,  relate  to  the  successions  and  genealogies  of  Irish  Kings, 
and  to  some  leading  events  of  their  reigns.  They  are  in  a  meagre  style,  totally  different  from  that 
of  the  Poems  of  Ossian  pretended  to  be  translated  in  our  times.  Their  only  ornaments  are  a  few 
epithets,  sparingly  bestowed  on  the  hero  of  the  song,  and  a  sort  of  measure,  generally  of  seven 
syllables,  which  jingled  in  modulation  to  the  voice  or  the  harp  of  the  Bard.  Thdr  only  object  was 
to  record  lacts  in  a  lAanner  which  contributes  to  help  memory,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  so  that 
a  very  short  song  frequently  gave  the  history  of  whole  Centuries.  It  was  from  this  sort  of  song 
ddivered  with  great  animation,  and  on  solemn  occasions  and  festivals,  that  the  Chief  derived 
the  evidence  of  bis  rights.  His  Pedigree,  delivered  down  by  them,  was  the  Patent  by  which  he 
held  his  political  power ;  and  experience  shews  how  tenacious  men  are  of  all  customs  which  tend 
to  the  preservation  of  their  privileges.  The  number  of  witnesses,  the  jealousy  of  claimants, 
the  very  brevity  of  the  Poem,  and  the  baiienuess  of  the  verse,  rendered  a  strict  regard  to 
veracity  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  we  have  uo  reason  to  question  the  authenticity  of  by 
&r  the  greatest  number  of  these  Poems,  frurther  than  with  respect  to  the  different  readings,  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  negligence  of  transcribers. 

Tigemach  says,  that  the  Mamimenia  Seaiantm,  which  precede  the  age  of  Alexander,  are 
uncertain.  This  proposition  may  be  resolved  into  two ;  the  one  a/ac^,  namely,  that  the  Irish  had 
such  Monumeuta ;  the  other  is  matter  of  optnton,  namely,  that  they  were  uncertain.  The  most 
ancient  Monumenta  exist  no  longer,  and  we  can  form  no  idea  of  them,  but  from  the  Poems  now 
before  us.  But  these  Poems  clearly  shew  that  they  existed  at  a  remote  period  of  time.  No  one 
will  deny  that  the  Welsh  had  Annab  before  the  days  of  Geoffiry  and  Caradoc,  who  wrote  in  the 
i2th  Century,  though  those  Annals  exist  no  longer.  On  the  same  principle  it  is,  that  we  insist  on 
Irish  Annals  previous  to  Cuanac,  who  died  in  625,  and  to  Cetmfaelad,  Farchem,  EockoH 
Maolmura,  Amergm,  Sfc,  Sfc.  writers  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Centuries.  It  is  true  that  these 
Poems  enumerate  the  successions  of  the  CeU-Iberian  Kings  of  Ireland,  during  a  period  of 
ten  Centuries  before  the  Christian  aera.  But  b  there  any  thing  improbable  either  in  that  event, 
or  in  the  successions  being  preserved  in  the  Inauguration  songs  of  their  Jitrdiiaman  Bards  I 
We  grant  to  the  Chinese  genuine  successions  of  Kings  through  a  period  of  3000  years ;  and  every 
one  knows  that  even  the  first  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  rest  on  no  other  foundations  than 
the  genealogies  of  their  Rulers,  and  the  preservation  of  those  genealogies  by  writers  whose 
works  exist  no  longer.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  Pherecydes  the  Athenian  wrote  ten 
books  of  the  ancient  Genealogies  of  the  Athenians.  His  work  is  no  longer  to  be  found.— -No 
eye  has  seen  it  for  the  last  thousand  years ;  and  yet  upon  these  Genealogies  are  founded  the 
Chronologies  of  Eusebius,  of  Newton,  of  Usher,  and  Petavius. 

Pherecydes  is  indeed  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  but  so  are  the  ancient  Monumenta 
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SMtonim  by  Forchen,  Amcfgia,  Malmuni,  and  Tlgemach.  Neonius,  in  850,  states,  that  they 
wen  qaoted  to  hhn  by  the  Peritisihni  Scotomm,  whom  he  consalted  on  the  origin  of  the 
Irish  nation.  Hie  Rem  Riogkrmdki  states  that  the  sons  of  Golam,  Heber^  and  Hertmmij  divided 
Ireland  into  North  and  South ;  that  the  Southern  Kings  derive  their  origin  from  Heber»  the 
Northern  from  Heremon,  who  was  the  Khig  of  Kings,  or  supreme  Sovereign  of  the  whole  Island ; 
that  his  successors  erected  Raths  or  Duns  throughout  the  Kingdom;  that  firom  Heremon-to 
Goiiar  I.  who  reigned  at  the  coming  of  oor  SaviooTy  e%hty-nine  supreme  Kings  reigned  in  Ireland 
in  a  period  of  1014  years,  which  is  little  mote  on  an  average  than  eleven  years  each.  In  all  this/ 
wkal  if  there  that  can  cause  suspicionl 

No.    VII. 

Carmina  Hibernica  de  Relioione  et  de  Vita  Christi. — quarto. 

The  written  pages  are  64.  The  leaves  are  numbered  from  8  to  42,  inclusive :  the  first  seven 
are  missing.  The  remaining  leaves  give  18  Cantos,  each  of  which  begins  with  an  ornamented 
Initial,  adorned  with  the  heads  and  claws  of  animals,  which  are  intwined  in  various  foldings, 
coloured  re  J,  greaa^  blacky  yellow,  and  whUe,  as  in  most  Irish  Manuscripts.  The  Prayer,  fre- 
quently addressed  to  S.  Francis,  indicates  its  Franciscan  original.  The  venes  amount  to  above 
12000,  all  in  the  Irish  Language  and  Characters  of  the  l6th  Century. 

Thu  Poetical  work  b  followed  by  another  in  Prose,  on  the  birth,  life,  and  passion  of  our 
Saviour;  modem,  and  imperfect.  Of  this  piece,  there  are  only  four  columns,  containing  one 
chapter  on  our  Saviour's  flight  into  Egypt,,  and  another  on  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  his 
person. 

The  last  Article  begms  with  Fol.  45,  "  Incipii  ml^  Ttmndltit?.— Here  begins  the  Dream  or 
Vision  of  Tundal." — ^This  is  a  fiction  of  modem  date.  Tundal  was  by  birth  a  Munster  man, 
bom  at  CasheL  His  Book  of  Visions  is  in  MS.  transhited  into  Latm,  in  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  No.  53.— It  may  be  seen  also  in  John  of  Teignmouth's  Sanctilogitun,  and  in  Vicentius's 
^peeubtm  Bieicriale,  1. 27,  c.  88,  in  the  Bodleian,  N.E. — B.  3.  l6.  Bale  says  that  he  flourished 
in  1 149.  Ware  says  that  this  Narrative  was  written  by  some  persom  who  witnessed  hb  trance 
of  three  days  and  nights,  in  1149* 

No.  vni. 


ti 
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The  written  pages  are  1 80.  A  short  notice  of  this  MS.  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Topogrflphy, 
tom.  %  p.  7S6.  "  Many  Iteneraries  made  through  this  Coontiy  (Ireland)  by  learned  men,  are  in 
^*  the  Cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  the  College  Library.    ChwrUe  VCamr^  Eeq.  communicated  to 
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"  Colonel  Valiancey,  the  Dun  Sheanachas,  or  ancknt  Topography  of  Ireland.  Thb  in  a  very 
*'  ancient  MS.  on  Vellum,  written  iq  Irish  Characters.  It  contains  a  description  of  the  scite  of 
*'  several  lakes,  mountains,  and  rivers,  with  a  iabuloas  etymology  of  their  names/' 

Canienti. 

Fol.  1.— The  Title  on  the  first  page  is  in  these  words—''  DimuenehMS-^tU  rommi  Amkargm  wte 
**  Amalgaidh  tac  Matlruain  in  FUe  do  Dhembk  TmhrMeh-'^Ba  JUi  nu  Dmnmadhm  me 
*'  Cerbhaili. — The  History  of  the  Hills  or  Damt.  of  Ireland^  composed  by  Amergin  Mac 
**  Amalgad  mac  Maelruan,  the  Poet  of  the  Desies  of  Temonu^^He  was  the  Court  Poet  of  King 
*'  Diarmadi  the  son  of  Carroll/'  (1) — ^The  King  here  mentioned  died  in  565, 

Ibid.-— A  Poem  intitled  **  Annum  Dind  Er  and  $§  n9,-^Here  are  the  names  of  the  Ihm$ 
of  Ireland.''  This  Poem  consists  of  72  verses,  beginning  ''  Tenurir  ToQUi/'  &c.  Intwmed 
figures  of  different  sorts,  beginnmg  and  ending  with  the  heads  and  claws  of  savage  animals,  and 
birds  of  prey,  adorn  the  initials  of  the  several  chapters.  Another  Poem,  beginning  "  Teamar 
Breagh  cidh  ni  diata,"  and  consisting  of  44  verses  follows,  on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Temora, 
This  Poem  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  FhUan  FW$.  MS.  No.  VI.  Fd.  1,  b.  col.  2.  Next 
follows  Cnuud  O'Artegan's  Poem  *'  Do  ber  mmii  dona  MiMtM,— Present  Jewels  to  women,'' 
&c.  of  72  verses,  on  the  same  subject. 


Fa.  3.— A  Treatise  in  Prose,  intitled  "  Do  Dmdmd  na  Temrach,  7  dluchi  a  h  EohtU,  7  dim 
*^  dlighthib  and  so  m, — Of  the  sacred  hills  of  Temora,  and  of  its  learned  men,  and  of  its 
•*  laws." 

Every  one  of  the  Poems  in  this  MS.  is  a  Proof  of  the  error  of  Gough  and  others,  who  ascribe 
the  Irish  Raths  to  the  Danes.  One  of  the  roost  ancient  and  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Irish  was 
that  of  pronouncing  the  "  Rath  na  h  uUe  duUe  actide  agna  neamkakddht,'*  or  the  oath  pro- 
nounced on  the  Raih^  or  sacred  hill,  at  the  Inauguration  of  theur  Kings. 

JW.  4.— CafOH  iyhkhmCt  Poem,  begiaBmg— '^  Jkmair  togha  na  iulachy — Temora,  choicest 
of  hills,''  of  184  versea,  on  the  same  subject,  follows.  The  author  died  as  already  mentioned, 
in  1026. 

Fol.  5,  (.  col.  i. — Origin  and  name  of  the  Royal  Seat  of  Mideckuaria^  whiere  Con  of  the 
hundred  battles  resided ;  extracted  from  the  Book  of  Ardmagh — ^Parts  of  this  are  not  legible. 
The  book  of  Ardmagh  was  a  MS.  of  the  7th  Century.  See  Rer.  Hib.  vol.  1. 

7M.— The  Poem  "  Doman  DtUhain  aiamo,"  |^y  Cinaedg  96  verses  on  the  same  subject  Cinaed 
u  a  writer  of  the  II  th  Century. 

Foi.  6. — Origins  and  names  of  Dmnha  N  Ere,  and  Dmnha  Aichir. 


(1)  Oaly  some  parts  of  this  woik  are  Amerghift.    See  above,  MS.  No.  VI.  at  the  end; 
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JMtf.— llie  Pdem  *'  AeeaU  m-ideee  TmMt^^^Aeil,  Bolwark  of  Temora/'  76  verses,  on  the? 
fltme  subject,  by  dnaed. 

Fci.  6,  b.  col.  S.-'-Origin  of  the  nftme  of  Rath  Eassa. 

FoL  7>  col.  I.— The  Poem  *'  Sunn  Deisig  do  Mumem,"  in  96  verses,  on  the  name  and  origin 
of  Rath'Eassa. 

N.  B.  The  Poem  '<  Midhe  maghenm  im  m&ircnnmf*/'  of  44  verses,  on  the  name  Meath, 
which  follows  Cenneth  O'Artegan's  last  Poem  in  the  MS.  Copy  of  the  Dhueanehui,  No.  XXVII.  in 
this  Collection^  may  be  seen  in  this  MS.  at  FoL  9- 

Fol.  7.  d.— Kenneth  O'Artegan's  Poem» ''  An  Hn  a  magk  mc  anoce,"  of  52  verses,  on  the  names 
of  the  Hill  of  Broga,  and  its  ancient  monuments.  This  is  imperfect  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
a  leaf  here.  It  is  however,  perfect  in  the  Copy  No.  XXVII. — Another  Poem  is  also  missing  here^ 
which  is  perfect  there.    It  bears  the  name  of  *'  Mae  Niad  Mc  Aenguio." 

fhl.  8. — On  the  name  of  the  River  OHhkin,  with  a  Poem  on  that  subject,  beginning — *^  A  fira 
nnrir  miadkmgk, — Ye  men  of  the  Sea  of  bright  renown,"  96  verses. 

jFW.  8,  b,  col.  3.-^Origin  of  the  name  of  OirAtfH,  hi  Meath,  with  the  Poem  '*  Dechard  ft,  Hnth 
Neili,*^k  wonder  has  occurred  in  the  House  of  Neil,"  68  verses. 

Fol,  9,  (.-- Origin  of  the  name  Meath,  with  tlie  Poem  *'  Midht  Maighm  na  m  bare  mer, — 
Meath,  Phiin  of  swift  sailing  ships,"  mentioned  above,  at  fol.  7. 

Af.  10.— Origin  of  the  name^Drvm  n  air  breeh^  with  the  Poem  "  (Mk  diata  in  Druim,  — 
TiMNigb  Religimis  be  Drum-Arbrech.*^-«-40  verses. 

Ikid, — Origin  of  the  name  Lehuier,  with  the  Poem  **  Ro  A'  art  in  Rigraidh, — Slain  was 
the  Governor,"  2  verses.-- Origin  of  the  name  BladmOy  the  Poem  beginning  ''  Bladh  nuic  Con  mc 
Cto,-^Bladh  the  son  of  Con,  son  of  Cais,"  which  follows  in  the  MS.  No.  XXVII.  in  this  Collec- 
tion, is  not  in  this  most  ancient  copy ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  to 
Amergin's  original  work  additions  were  made  in  subsequent  ages ;  and  that  the  MS.  now  before 
us»  being  the  oldest,  does  not  contain  the  additions  of  the  more  recent  Bards.  The  other  namef 
accounted  for  in  this  collection,  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here ;  the  principal  are  the 
Ljffeift  the  Barrow^  Loch  Carman,  (or  Wexford,)  the  Boin,  Naa»  the  Royal  Seat  of  Leinster, 
DiiUm,  Athcliath,  Ben-Edar,  (or  the  Hill  of  Hoath,)  Dun  Crimthan,  Cincora,  the  Royal  Seat 
of  Muuster,  Loch  Lein,  now  Killarney,  Cruachan,  (or  Rath-Cruachau,)  the  Royal  Seat  o£ 
Connacht,  the  Shannon,  Taitin,  Magh-Sleacht,  Athlone,  Sfc.  Sfc.  The  Poems  on  these  subjects 
amount  to  uear  3000  verses.  The  festival  of  Samhin  is  mentioned  at  fol.  12.  The  first  Con- 
vention of  ail  the  States  of  Ireland  is  said,  at  fol.  13,  to  have  been  held  at  Loch-Carman,  near 
Gramr,  582  years  before  the  Clnristian  «ra.  The  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  is  answerable 
ftnr  tTie  truth  of  tliis  statement,  not  for  the  accuracy  of  this  Chronology.  The  Poets 
mentioned  as  authors  of  some  of  these  Poems,  are  Fhm  mac  Lonan,  whose  death  is  recorded  in 
the  Aonak  of  Tigenmck  and  the  IV  Masters,  ami.  996;  FkhPUe,  already  mentioned ;    fintan 
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Eaiim,  Caati,  wbo  was  coeval  with  S.  Patrick;  EoduM  Fhmm  nme  L.  Eoekaig  Eol.  k.  Cdrim, 
S.  Cohmha,,  &c.  The  oldest  copies  of  the  Poems  ascribed  to  S.  Colamba  are  preserved 
ID  the  Liber  Hymooniin  already  mentioned  as  1000  years  old. — At  F<4,  85,  Ososr,  the  son  of  tht 
Poet  Otftfi,  son  of  Ftn,  the  son  of  Cumkal,  is  stated  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle  of  Gahkra^ 
A.D.  ^96y  by  Carbre  Jaffeocar,  King  of  Irdand^l)  and  the  Reim  Rioghraidhe  MS.  above  men- 
tioDed»  No.  VI.  is  quoted  as  a  work  of  considerable  authority y  at  f(^o  90. 

The  late  Mr.  CConor,  in  a  Memoir  in  the  Collectanea  Hibemica,  No.  X.  p.  231,  mentioiis 
the  DwMeamckiu  MS.  now  before  us,  in  these  words : — **  For  the  ancient  Topography  of 
Ireland,  we  have  the  compilations  of  Lecan^  of  BaOmate,  and  the  book  of  GlenMoch^  where 
we  have  an  accurate  recital  of  most  of  the  tribes  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  A  copy  of 
the  latter,  (i.  e*  of  the  Book  of  Glmdaloek^)  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  celebrated  DuaU  nme 
Fh-hU,  is  now  in  the  choice  collection  of  the  Eari  of  Roden,  and  tmoiker  ismn^  hands." — Thb 
last  is  the  MS.  here  described,  and  is  the  oldest  copy  of  the  Book  of  Glendaloch  now  known. 

On  the  last  page  are  these  words  in  the  Irish  Language  and  Characters,  and  in  the  hand 
writing  of  Mr.  CConor,  which,  because  they  record  the  pedigree  and  death  of  an  extelknl 
person,  whose  memory  is  still  revered  for  hb  hospitality  and  patriotism,  and  because  they  contri- 
bute to  specify  more  distinctly  thb  valuable  MS.  even  to  its  last  leaf,  ,will  require  no  apology  for 
my  inserting  them  here. 
«'  a.  iu. dkHmhri  m.  xxs.  A.T.  M.  DCC.  L.  Mo  atkair  ummkmim  Domieh.  m.  Catkml  oig 
mc  Catkail  oig.  m.  Aodha  m.  Dinrmada,  «c.  Cairhr.  mc.  Eog.  Chamek  me.  FeidhKm  Gkemcmikf 
AM.  Totrr.  tng^  m.  Aodha,  mc  Tmrr.  «c.  Aodhm  wic  Eog.  Af.  Rwmdhri  m.  Aodha  wic  CaUiaU 
<*  Chroibhdheirg  dfhaghaU  bhais  ongtha  7  aithrighe  tan  oeumg  Uiadham  or  $eci  moghait  dia  aaU, 
**  7  a  chur  a  bfheirt  a  aihahr  7  a  ienaihair  a  m  haile  an  tohahr,  7  troeain  dia  anmoUm  a  Dhe 
"  throcairidh,    Aaten.** 

"  KaL  Jan.  Tuesday.-— On  the  30th  of  January,  1750,  my  beloved  Father  Domnchad,  the  son 
*'  of  Cathal  junior,  son  of  Cathal  junior,  son  of  Aodh,  son  of  Diarmad,  son  of  Carbre,  son  of 
Eogan  the  blind,  son  of  Felim  the  bent,  son  of  Toriocb  junior,  son  of  Aodh,  son  of  Torioch, 
SOD  of  Aodh,  (2)  son  of  Ei^an,  son  of  AMferfe,  son  of  Aodh,  son  of  Cathal  of  the  Red-hand, 
died,  having  been  anointed,  and  having  had  the  benefit  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  fiither  and  grandfather  in  Baliintubber 
'*  —mercy  to  his  soul.  Lord  merciful.     Ameu.*' 

(1)  In  the  Stowe  Copy  of  the  Ogyi^  P-  337,  is  the  following  marginal  note :— "  A  luAhttr  on  Dukhmft  me 
**  FldrMikekgk^iMgm'teeFhmmeCmmkmlaHbl.  rm  ece  CkaMire  L^eekair  7  hui  nn  gan  amknu  timeksmU  m 
«<  M.  f96,  Oactar  mae  KHgm  dmnarbk  «i  R  man  «m«  a  aecki  mbL  fldut.  Oisin  do  gein  timdieall  S44.  Floimde 
"  ghenn  SfO,  7  beith  mar  sin  cho  sen  re  na  cliamhoin  Corbm.  na  Coinn  7  do  eccf  aan  mbL  76  dia  aois,7 anr sin 
**  hkah  goU  mac  Manm  50  hi.  mi  Im  $hnu  na  Fimm.''--Tluii  is,  literaUy,  <"  In  D.  Mae  Flrbi^t  Book,  I  find  tfait 
•<  Fht  the  ion  of  CvmM,  died  the  year  before  King  Car6re  lAfecar,  whose  death,  no  doabt,  occnrred  about  tht 
*' year  of  Christ,  296.  Otoir  the  son  of  Oisia  was  killed  that  year,  aged  S6.  Omn  wasbom  aboat2i4;  flN,nO; 
*'  and  so  he  was  as  old  as  his  son4n-law,  CormaeOt^on ;  and  Go^  mmc^Manm  wm  fifty  yean  older  than  JRh." 

(t)  This  Is  the  A^dh,  nentiooed  by  Ryner  abovey  |i.  49  and  51. 
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Notes  on  the  Dinseanchus. 

The  Greek  geographers  are  more  correct  than  the  Roman  in  describing  the  situation  and  dimen- 
nous  of  Ireland ;  the  Greek  names  of  the  southern  tribes  of  Ireland^  as  presen-ed  by  Ptolemy,  agree 
with  the  Irish  names  preserved  m  the  Dwueanckus.  Perhaps  the  importance  of  this  subject,  in  an 
historical  as  well  as  geographical  view,  will  plead  an  excuse,  for  some  observations  which  would 
otherwise  be  open  to  the  charge  of  prolixity. — Strabo,  who  wrote  at  Rome,  in  the  centre  of  the 
dviUsed  world,  and  nearly  a  century  after  C»sar's  invasion,  places  Ireland  North  of  Britain ;  and 
TDacltns,  fiiUing  into  an  opposite  error,  places  it  in  the  Cantabrian  ocean,  midway  between  Britain 
attd  Spain,  calling  it  Hibernian  whilst  the  ancient  Greek  geographers  place  it  West  of  Britain,  and 
call  it  by  its  Phoenician  name  feme.  (1) 

The  ignorance  of  Strabo  is  plain,  not  only  from  hn  placing  Ireland  North  of  Britain,  but  also 
from  making  its  distance  5000  Stadia  from  Gaul,  and  12000  from  Marseilles,  L  1,  c.  63.  I  grant 
that  the  value  of  the  ancient  stadium  is  not  perfectly  known.  Probably  it  was  not  accurately 
fijLed  by  the  Greeks  themselves  in  the  days  of  Protagoras,  who  wrote  de  Dimetuione  Stadiorum  ; 
a  book  quoted  by  Hipparchus;  but  though  not  precisely  ascertained,  various  combinations  have 
so  yieariy  determined  it,  that  the  learned  generally  agree  with  IVAnville  in  eight  stadia  to  one 
mile;  therefore,  by  Strabo's  account,  Ireland  is  625  miles  from  Gaul,  and  1525  in  a  direct  line 
fi«MB  Marseilles !  Such  is  the  geography  of  Ireland  by  the  greatest  Geographer  of  Rome,  in  the 
golden  days  of  Tiberius ! 

If  from  the  Roman  Geographers  we  turn  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  flood  of  light  bunts  upon 
HM,  which  leads  to  the  pure  sources  of  antiquity.  Pytheas,  who  wrote  his  yjig  irt^oiov  400  years 
bdofe  the  days  of  Strabo,  places  Ireland  West  of  Britam.  (2)  Long  before  the  days  of  Pytheas^ 
the  Tyrian  Annals,  quoted  by  FeituB  Aptemu^  gave  Ireland  the  same  situation.    To  very  ancient 


(1)  Mr  Gibbon's  derivations  are  sometimes  anworthy  of  hU  talents.—^  The  Piets/'  says  he,  ^  were  styled 
CndimemA  by  the  carnivorous  Highlanders,  hn  contempt  or  envy  of  them,  as  fFkeai'eaiert.-^lre\9nd,  from  its 
laznriant  vegetation,  obtained  the  Epithet  of  Green^  and  has  preserved,  with  a  slight  alteration,  the  name  Erin* 
AlHm  owes  its  name  to  the  fVhite  CUfft  of  Dover."  4to.  Lond.  ▼.  2.  p.  527.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  word 
OmslaMcA,  by  wliich  the  Irish  always  express  the  Picts,  means  coUntred^  a  coloured  people  who  painted  them- 
lehret.  See  O'Brian's  Irish  Dictionary,  and  Llhwyd's  ArchaeoL  tit.  1,  p.  SO.  The  word  leme  was  used  by  the 
oldest  Phsnicians  and  Greeks,  and  cannot  be  derived  from  the  StLxom  word  Green/  The  Celtic  words  for  green 
are  g-los,  aatlAiir,  and  tais;  the  Greek  words  are  x\mp<K,  tvOaXtri,  wpcurtot.  The  true  derivation  of  lerne  is  given  by 
Bochart  from  the  Phaenician  words  ler-nae,  or  /or-tn,  the  Western  Island  of  Europe,  as  it  is  styled  by  Hero- 
dotus.  "  The  Cassiterides,  says  he,  are  Islands  at  the  Wesiem  extremity  of  Europe,  from  which  we  import  tin." 

Polybiiis  mentions  his  design  of  describing  the  British  IsUrnds^  cad  their  tin  mines  ;  and  Strabo  quotes  this  work, 
p.  lOi.  The  yttcM  BpcTovfMu  are  called  AUAon  and  leme,  by  Aristotle  de  Mirabil.  Twenty-one  Centuries 
have  therefore  elapsed  since  the  proper  and  distinctive  name  of  Ireland  was  ascertained  by,  the  Greeks,  in 
whose  writings  Dionysius  says  that  Ireland  was  long  celebrated,    **  Insuhun  SocroM  dixere  Prisci,'*  says  Festos. 

The  Celtic  meaning  corresponds  with  the  Phsenician,  for  /or  in  Irish,  is  West^  and  Inis  an  Island;  the 
word  Alb^  is  shewn  to  be  the  common  Phsnician  word  for  East,  by  Bochart|  p.  655. 

K 
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but  vague  notioDs  of  Fortunate  Atlantic  Islands,  at  the  Western  extremity  of  Europe,  several 
day's  sail  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  floating  reports  of  their  mines  of  silver,  of  gold,  of 
tin,  and  lead,  &c.  may  be  attributed  all  those  migrations  WestuHtrd,  along  the  shores  of  Eun^te, 
which  are  mentioned  by  the  Greeks. 

These  reports  induced  Scipio  to  make  minute  enquiries  amongst  the  Phocteans  of  Marseillci^ 
who  Were  said  to  have  discovered  the  Phaenician  track,  which  the  Carthaginians  so  studiously 
concealed.  They  were  the  real,  though  not  ostensible  motives  of  Caesar's  invasion.  (1)  Hm 
peari  trade  of  Britain  is  mentioned  by  Mela.  (2)  Tacitus  says,  that  Britain  offers  her  rich  nunet 
of  gold  and  other  precious  metals,  as  a  reward  to  her  conquerors ;  (3)  and  Pliny  and  Solinw 
mention  a  corselet,  adorned  with  the  sparkling  pearb  of  Britain,  which  Ctesar  offered  on  Jm 
return  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  at  Rome.  (4) 

The  same  notions  seem  to  have  influenced  the  Arabs  in  their  progress  Westward,  after  the 
Conquest  of  Palestine.  In  the  burning  sands  of  Numidia,  their  leader  Akbah  encouraged  thdr 
sinking  spirits  by  describing  the  most  Western  of  the  Atlantic  Towns  of  Africa,  founded  by  the 
Phaenidans,  as  abounding  in  opulence,  having  houses  roofed  with  gold,  forests  enriched  whh 
ivory,  gardens  watered  by  the  clearest  fountains,  and  celebrated  for  the  most  cooling  and 
exqubite  fruits.  Thus  encouraged,  they  advanced  until  their  career  was  checked  by  the  Atlantie* 
They  then  directed  their  course  to  the  Pilbrs  of  Hercules;  to  Iberia  they  gave  the  name  of 
jtmdalusiaf  agreeing  with  tlie  Hetperides,  the  unknown  regions  of  the  Wett;  (5)  and  they  ad-> 
vanced  still  Westward  in  the  direction  of  the  British  Islands,  until  the  Atlantic  again  interposed 
its  waters  on  the  shores  of  Biscay. 

To  the  Western  voyages  of  the  Phaenicians,  in  a  direct  course  from  Spain,  to  those  of 
Midacritus  and  Pytheas^  of  Hanno  and  Hmilco^  b  to  be  ascribed  the  notion  which  prevailed  in 
Rome,  that  Ireland  was  so  near  Spain,  as  to  be  midway  between  Britain  and  Brigantia.  (6) 
Tacitus  says,  ''  Hibernia  medio  inter  Britanniam  et  Hispaniam  sita ;  Melius  aditus  portusque  per 
*'  commercia  et  negociatores  cogniti.''  Mr.  Pinkerton  adds,  that  '*  as  lying  to  the  West  of 
Britain,  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Phaeuicians  even  before  Britain.  (7) 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  before  the  discovery  of  the  compass,  navigators  dared  not  to  steer 


(1)  The  title  of  the  47th  chapter  of  Saetonins,  in  Cassare,  b— <<  Britamiiam  ape  Margaritanun  petit,  el 
gemmas  immenso  pretio  comparat." 

(2)  MeU  Varior,  Lngd.  Bat.  1748,  1. 1,  p.  277,  1.  3,  c  6. 
(5)  Tacit.  Amial.  1. 12,  c.  36,  and  Agricola,  xii.  8,  9. 

(4)  Hardain*s  Plioy,  1. 9,  c.  35.   On  ancient  Irish  Mines,  see  the  MS.  No.  XVI. 

(5)  Casiri  Biblioth.  Arab.  Hisp.  t.  3,  p.  327. 

(6)  The  Irish  ascribe  to  this  contiguity  the  first  discovery  of  Ireland  by  Ith  the  son  of  Breogan.  Cormac 
ef  Caihel,  in  the  9th  Century,  gives  the  Pedigree  of  Breogan  in  the  21st  descent  from  FenL  See  AmiaL  IV 
Mag.  p.  16-17,  and  Rer.  Hib.  v.  1.  Prolegom.  p.  Ixiii.  The  same  Pedigree  is  in  the  MS.  No.  I.  of  this  Collec- 
tion.   Compare  Thomassin  Voce  Brigantia,  and  above,  p.  47,  n.  3. 

<7)  Enquiry,  ▼.  1.  p.  7.    The  Roman  Map,  published  by  Rieardms,  makes  Ireland  stretch  out  in  the  Canta- 
Sea,  towards  the  Pyreneeii  as  does  Orosnis  hi  the  passage  quoted  above,  p.  57,  Note. 
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ttma  sight  cf  land.  We  know  that  the  Phaenidans  steoed  at  night  by  the  Cf^noiwros,  or  the 
Pdiir  star  of  Ursa  Minor.  Pliny  says,  that  the  nsnal  course  from  Ostia  to  the  Streights,  was 
on/^sfveii  dajfs:  from  Ostia,  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  imfy  ten,  (1)  Now  these  are  direct 
coarses,  and  frequently  ont  of  sight  of  land.  S.  Brendan  sailed  in  an  open  boat  in  the  7th  Century, 
m  a  Unci  course  from  the  Ishmd  of  Arran  m  the  Bay  of  Galway,  to  Iceland,  which  is  a  more 
dm^i^roas  and  distant  navigation,  than  that  from  Sjmin  to  Ireland ;  (2)  and  Festus  Avienus 
itports  from  the  Tyrian  Annals,  that  the  Phaenidans  safled  from  Cadix  to  the  Scillies,  and 
t&  Irdaod,  touching  no  doubt  at  the  Sacrum  Promcniarwm  of  Spain. 

To  these  ancient  navigations  we  must  ascribe  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Geographers, 
friK>  acUiered  to  the  Plnenicrans,  whilst  the  Romans  of  the  Augustan  age  seem  to  have  arrogated 
a  r%iit  of  dictating  m  defiance  of  experience  and  in  contempt  of  the  Greeks. 

Strabo  follows  the  wMdem  explaren  of  the  Western  regions  of  Europe,  and  blames 
Ffttieas  who  lived  400  years  before  him,  because  that  Geographer  places  Ireland  We$i  of 
Britain ;  *'  for  we  know,  says  he,  ftom  the  modems,  who  are  now  exploring  those  regions,  that 
Ireland  is  North  of  Britain  !^  (3)  But  the  Greek  Geographers  profited  by  the  experience 
«f  the  ancients.  Ptokmy  adheres  to  Hipparchus.  (4)  Hipparchue  says  that  he  adheres 
t»  Artemidorue ;  Marcianus  of  Heraclea,  selects  from  all  three,  and  from  Geographers  more 
mmkmtf  and  of  greater  authority.  (5)  Herodotus  says,  that  he  inquired  of  the  Phaenician 
•Merchants  concerning  the  Camteridee,  at  the  Western  extremity  cf  Europe,  but  could  not  discover 
aay  particulars  respecting  them,  no  doubt,  because  the  Phaenicians  monopolized  the  trade.  In 
about  a  Century  after,  the  general  name  of  vtaoi  Bptreatxai,  and  the  proper  names  Albion  and  feme, 
uppeax  kk  Aristotle.  In  another  Century  after  him,  we  find  Polybius  writing  two  hooks  on  the 
MriUsk  Jskmds,  and  their  manner  of  making  tin.  (6)  Diogenes,  who  wrote  a  book  on  Thule, 
JB  the  age  of  Alexander,  says  that  he  collected  his  accounts  from  the  Annals  of  Tyre,  which  were 
JoomI  when  that  City  was  taken  by  the  Greeks.  (7) 

With  all  this  light  before  him,  it  b  provoking  to  find,  that  Strabo  treats  Pytheas  as  an 


(1)  PMn.  1.19,  ci. 

(t)  Set  his  tBcieat  life  in  MS.  in  the  Cotton. 

(3)  Strabo,  1.  tf,  c.ll4,  and  1.4,  c.SOl.  pages  175,  and  307  of  Casaubon^s  edition.  And  yet  Casanbon 
JBstiy  obtenres  that  the  more  ancient  Greeks  borrowed  ranch  from  Pytheas  as  a  man  of  great  Teracity;  and 
lie  addii  "  Eratosthenes  enm  tanti  fecit,  nt  singnlas  ejos  sententias  singula  oracnla  existimasse  Tideatnr."  No^ 
ad  Strabon.  1. 1,  c.  63,  p.  110. 

(4)  **  Ptolemiens  nbique  Hipparchnm  fere  Ka-ravoda  inseqoitnr/'  Scaliger.  Epist.  1.  i.  Ep.  3. 

(5)  **  Qxun  et  nos  aliorura  ex  veteribuM  complwrimm  PeripUt  perscribentes,  dnobos  in  libris  complexi  sumns." 
Geogr.  Min.  Oxon.  4to.  1704,  p.  1  and  2.  Dodwell  says  that  Marcianus  took  his  Geography  *^  ex  aniiquiB, 
^  pcisqne  cum  eo  (Artemidoro)  fidei  auctoribns."  Geogr.  Blin.  p.  145. — ^Artemidoms  wrote  in  the  169th 
Olympiad,  ib.— Pliny  also  assures  us  that  the  Greek  Geographers  followed  the  ancient  Discoverers,  (L  5,  c.  1.) 
and  that  the  PhocawM  of  Marseilles  pursued  the  course  of  the  Phienicians. 

(6)  Polyb.  1. 3.    This  work  is  quoted  by  Strabo,  L  S,  pag.  104.  Bochart.  p.  724-5* 

(7)  Photnis,  Cod.  clxvi.  p.  363,  ed«  P.  Stephani,  1612. 
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impostor,  **  hnno  mendacissimui/'  because  he  states  that  Ireland  is  Wui  of  Britain.  *'  Qni 
*'  enim  hadie  terras  perlustrant,  ultra  Hibemiam  nihil  possunt  referre,  quae  non  longe  tcrnif 
''  mptaUrioKem  ante  Britanmam  jacet.    Ibi  ergo  Jtnem  constituendum  censeo/' 

How  different  are  the  accounts  of  Marcianus  of  Heraclea,  who  8a3Ps  from  the  amektUSf  that 
*'  Ireland,  a  British  Island,  is  bounded  Northward,  by  the  Northern  Ocean ;  Eastward,  by  the 
**  Ocean  which  is  called  the  hith:  and  Southward  by  the  Vergivian  Sea.  It  contains  sixteen 
**  nations,  eleven  remarkable  cities,  fifteen  remarkable  rivers,  five  remarkable  promontories,  and 
"  has  six  remarkable  Islands/'(l)  The  Greek  accounts  are  founded  on  the  Tyrian  Annab  and 
▼oyages  of  Himilco  and  Hanno,  who  sailed  from  Carthage,  500  years  before  the  Christian  senip 
with  a  large  fleet,  to  establish  factories  on  the  Western  Coasts  and  Islands  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
Hanno's  voyage  b  quoted  by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  by  Bougainville,  and  Montesquieu.  (2) 
Campomanes  refers  it  to  the  9th  or  10th  Century  before  the  Christian  aera.  (3) 

It  will  be  found  by  a  collation  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  with  the  Dinseanchus,  that  both 
agree  in  the  names  of  the  Southern  tribes  of  Ireland,  that  those  names  are  originally  Iberian, 
and  that  some  of  them  are  no  where  else  to  be  found,  except  in  Spain. 

Ptolemy  begins  his  description  from  the  Bareum  Pramantarhtm  in  Donnegal,  from  whence  be 
proceeds  Westward  by  Sligo  and  Galway,  to  the  South  and  East,  as  far  as  the  axpoy  hpof  the 
Sacred  Promontory  of  Ireland,  corresponding  with  the  point  near  Wexford,  which  in  Irish  is 
called  Came-Soir:  or  with  the  opposite  point  of  Wexford  Bay,  called  in  Irish  Grian-oir.  Harris 
justly  observes,  that  Ptolemie's  Sacred  Promontory  of  Ireland  must  be  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  points,  and  nothing  can  be  more  accurate  than  his  decision.  How  much  would  have 
been  his  surprise,  had  he  known  that  the  Irish  names  oC  both  are  Reltgious  and  correspond  in 
meaning  with  Ptolemie's  Ir^ov  ax^w  to  this  day. — The  word  Came  means  a  Sacred  Altar, 
Grian  means  the  Sun,  Grianam,  the  Circle  of  the  Sun ;  Soir  and  Otr  mean  Eastern,  these 
being  the  Eastern  points  of  the  Island ;  both  correspond  exactly  with  the  leron  acron  of  Ptolemy, 
both  were  the  landmarks  of  the  Phsenicians,  and  the  first  land  seen  in  their  direct  course 
from  Spain. 

In  the  remote  ages  of  navigation,  the  most  conspicuous  Western  head  lands  of  Europe  were 
consecrated  by  pillars,  temples,  oracles,  altars,  and  religious  names,  as  stated  by  Strabo.  (4) 
These  were  generally  dedicated  to  Melicarthus,  the  first  discoverer  of  the  Britbh  Islands,  whom 


(1)  Dodwell's  translation  guarantees  mine  Geogr.  Min. 

(^^  Aristot  de  Mirabil.  Plin.  1. 2,  c.  CfT.  Mela,  I.  S,  c.  10,  BoagainYille  Acad,  des  Inscr.  t.  xvi,  and  f  6. 
Montesq.  Esprit,  des  Loix,  1. 21,  c.  8, 9,10,11.— BongainviUe  refers  Hanno  to  ante  C.  570.  Goshen  to  ante 
C.  1000. 

(3)  Antequedad  Marit.  de  Cartago  con  el  Periplo  de  Hannon,  &c.  Madrid,  1756.  Compare  Hanno's  Peri- 
plos,  in  Greek  and  German,  Brunswick,  1764. 

(4)  The  passages  are  curious,  and  deserve  the  attention  of  Geographers,  Strabo,  1. 1,  c.  i57f  1.  S|  c  170,  and 
171,  1. 10,  c.  49;  or  in  Casaubon's  edition,  1. 1,  p.  S58,  t59y  305, 407,  and  t.  2,  p.  705. 
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tti!  Greeks  called  MuberUm  and  Heremki  T^^riui.  (1)  In  process  of  tune  they  mnhiplied 
ao  mnch  along  the  Coasts  of  Eunq>e,  that  Dicsearchns  and  Eratosthenes  were  at  a  loss  to  ascertain 
which  were  the  original  pillars  erected  hy  that  navigator,  since  so  many  were  dedicated  to 
him  by  the  subsequent  adventurers  who  followed  his  track*  Originally  that  tnck  was  circuitous 
along  Aott,  but  when  head  lands  were  disoovered,  a  less  tedious  course  was  preferred  in  a 
dinci  line  from  one  iocred  Promontory  to  the  other.  At  these  Promontories  the  sailors  landed  to 
loake  offerings,  they  consulted  the  Oracle,  they  delayed  or  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  Long  before 
historical  truth  was  obscured  by  M\e,  there  was  an  altar  and  an  oracle  on  the  ScyUean  rock 
of  Calabria.  The  Promontory  of  Scilfy  was  another  land  mark  in  the  direct  course  from 
the  Promontorium  Sacrum  of  Spain,  to  the  Ifpov  eaifw  of  Ireland.  Reimdl  observes,  Aat 
in  remote  ages  the  Scilly  Islands  were  but  one  great  Peninsula  stretching  out  at  the  land's 
end,  and  at  low  water  united  to  the  Continent  of  Britain.  (2)  In  Strabo's  days,  these  Islands  were 
only  ten;  (3)  now  they  are  140.  The  violence  of  the  sea,  says  Harrison,  ^  hath  devoured  the 
*'  greatest  part  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  on  either  side,  and  it  doth  yet  appeer  by  good  lecorde, 
**  tfiat,  whereas  now  there  is  a  great  distance  between  the  Scyllan  Islands  and  the  Land's  End, 
*^  there  was  of  leate  yeares  to  speake  of,  scarsdie  a  brooke  or  draine  of  one  fedcmi  water  betweene 
^  them."  (4)  Borlase,  after  describing  the  Scillies  as  neariy  united  at  low  water,  says  that  the 
largest  (S.  Mary's,)  before  it  was  torn  to  pieces,  had  several  head  lands,  of  which  Aat  now 
caDed  Scilfy^  was  the  kigkegt  and  wuitrmma^  of  aU,  and  jCni  Utamrtd  hy  trwien  frmm  ike 
S^fmtitk  eooH*'  Diodorus  says,  ^  that  at  low  water  the  Scillies  appeared  like  a  Peninsula 
united  to  Cape  Belerium,  or  Land's  End."  (5) 

In  Irish,  the  word  Sedig  signifies  a  Promontory  to  this  day.  The  great  Scdig  of  the  Coast  of 
Kerry,  had  a  Druidic  altar,  on  the  remains  of  which  the  Monastery  of  Scelig  Michael  was  founded 
in  the  7th  Century,  by  S.  FimUm.  The  Druidic  Welk  in  those  Islands  which  were  anciently 
objects  of  Pagan  worship,  are  now  dedicated  to  S.  Michael,  as  is  the  Hill,  in  Mount's  Bay, 
near  Penzance,  in  Cornwall.  The  Land's  End  of  Cornwall,  opposite  to  the  ScUUts,  was  called 
Cape  Belerium  the  Land's  End  of  Kerry,  opposite  to  the  Sceligs,  is  Cape  Boiu$ :  there  was 
another  Cape  Belerium^  near  Coruuna  in  Spain.    The  Land's  End  of  Sicily  opposite  to  Sdlla,  is 


(1)  ^  Plmnbam  ex  Caasiteride  Insula  primM  apportarit  Bfidacritos,*  Plin.  L  7,  c.  M.  Homer  meatioiii  the 
lead  and  tin  of  Sidon,  Iliad,  w  verse  SO — Philo  Bibliot,  who  translated  Sanchoniatho's  Phenidan  fragment 
into  Oreek«  says,  <<  Meliewrikus  qui  et  Hercoles."  Sanchoniatho  quoted  by  Eoaebios,  Prep.  £▼.  L 1. — Bochart 
says,  *^  Pro  Midacrito  legendom  Melicarthns,  i.  e.  Phaeoicios  Hercules  ad  quern  oeciduas  naTigationet  Fluenices 
**  reifrebant.    Nam  MidMcritus  Grscum  nomen  est."  p.  784. 

(2)  Rennel's  Geogr.  of  Herodot.  p.  4.  Borlase's  Scillies,  p.  58. 

(3)  Strabo,  1. 3,  c.  175,  1. 1,  p.  t65. 

(4)  Harrison's  Descr.  of  Engl,  prefixed  to  Hollingshead,  t«  1,  c.  10,  edit  1586. 

(5)  Diod.  Wesseting,  1.  5,  c  109,  1. 1,  p.  347.  Amst.  1746.  Ptolemy  places  a  ^  PrvmttUmMM  HiraUuT  in 
CorawalL    There  was  an   i«po«  lupov  Lyctc  Cellarios,  p.  97,  t.S. 
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Cape  Prfomt.  (1)    Eftry  Promontory  named  SigUm  had  a  Temple  or  an  Oraefe;  tiiat  of  dm 
Morea  was  svpposed  to  be  near  the  descent  into  hdL   Its  Temple  was  dedicated  to  Neptnie.(2> 

These  notices  illustrate  a  Talnable  passage  in  the  Dmseanchus  relative  to  the  kram  Acrom  of 
Irdandy  in  which  we  are  informed  that  the  most  ancient  mart  for  Irish  trade  that  b  recorded  in 
History*  was  that  of  Loch  Carman,  (Cmim-^im)  i.e.  Wexford,  near  the  Ispw  oh^  of  Ptolemy^ 
588  years  before  the  Christian  sra.    The  words  at  Fai.  14,  col.  1*  are^ 

**  AtfMck  Cartmmny  hi  EL  aug.  naieighiu  tad^  7  «  yU.  Aug.  noiUgtU  as8y  7  cmUm  bSmm 
*'/ognUii,  7  da  bHna  fria  thaif*ec,  huuc.  7*  d.  hUaa  o  rogu^h  m  c.  na  aauKk  ann,  au  m  dorm 
**  Um.  xL  at.  Jkitkua  Octavin  Aug.  tn  ro  gaudr  Cr." 

That  is*  **  The  Mart  of  Carman,  Le.  Wexford,  was  held  on  the  Kalends  of  Augnst^— On  that 
*'  day  the  people  assembled  there^  and  on  the  6th  they  left  it.  It  was  held  every  third  year^ 
"  and  583  years  elapsed  from  its  first  meeting  to  the  forty-second  of  Octavianus  f  Augustas,  when 
*'  onr  Saviour  was  horn/'  Perhaps  Csramn  k  a  corruption  of  Came-ain^  i.  e.  the  Circle  of  the 
Sacred  Altar  or  Came  of  Baal,  from  Came  an  Altar  and  am  a  Circle. 

A  Poem  foUows,  which  mentions  the  same  facts,  in  136  verses,  b^inning  with  the  verse 
^*  EUdUk  a  Laigkum  ua  Lteki/'  above  mentioned.-^One  verse  of  this  Poem  shews  that  it  vras 
composed  in  1072 ;  Others  give  the  number  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland  from  the  first  Mart  of 
Onrman,  to  the  time  of  Maelnamho  King  of  Leinster.  Another  Poem  on  the  same  subject,  by 
EakM  Ed.  A.  CMrtn,  ^.consisting  of  204  verses,  begins  at  Fol.  27,  h.  with  the 


^  Ri  na  loch  in  loeh  ta  te$-^Loeh  Gorman  na  nglan  eices, 
**  Cuan  Cratbaehr-kian  na  lang-^Aenaeh  na  Ethar  neiram. 


^  King  of  Lakes  is  this  lake— Cflraum  the  lake  of  the  famed  and  learned. 

^  Harbour  of  the  Religious-''-Capadous  of  ships — Mart  of  the  foreign  ships  of  light  burthen.** 


The  following  verses  are  extracted  from  the  first  of  these  Poems, — the  second  Poem  is  in  a 
more  antiquated  idiom,  and  would  lead  to  prolixity. 

1.  Fertan  Carman  eia  ro  chlaidh — tn  fadhbaidh  na  in  feadabair. 
fi.  Imr  wmtgaeh  deagalh  dii — Breao  mac  Edadatn-EUdigh. 
S»  CUrArr  xxiiv.e.  earn— Fntf  uaidh  nt  br^  do  Mui, 

4.  O  Charmainfo  diu  eeachi — co  hairm  gen  An  iomdaendachtm 

5.  Dabi.  XXX.  at  cccc.  o  ghen  Cr.  nisaebin  mt. 


(S)  Gotlirie'8  Map  of  SfNUii  in  his  Geogr.  Loud.  1766.— Pciorat  fin  Sicilly  if  opposite  to  Sdl^,  and  had  a 
naroe.  Strabo  1.  S,  called  POari  Tnrris^ 

(2)  ChiYer  Creogr.  4to.  Lond.  1711,  p.  f50.  Compare  Josephu  contra  Ap.  L 1,  e.S  and  14>  The  moden 
C^»e  Cono  was  anciently  the  PrMmU«rt«M  Soemai  of  Corsica.  CeUaiios.  Geogr.  Lond.  1768. 
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-6.  G0  CrmJUkn  at  Carmmi  CkmM^'^if  PtOrmee  f^^ 

8.  A  flMdV  ot  Euimd  ro  mUk — didckmtm  e$  himd  a  Ctarwu^ 

9.  CoU  RighL.  at  Sadrmghat-do  ImcraM mm CrmUke. 

la  O Criwdhmd calmkdka$ma enoM eo DUarmM ma danmmkoi nmrgheu, ift. 

Verec72. 

11.  £1  £7.  Aug.  cenaU-tiagdaii  amd  tadk  tret  Wadhdn. 
li*  Adadktait  teackt  ngraiffne  iame^Seckt  laiikt  ma  teaektmaimt. 
15.  AmdlMaigkduJHbagkaba--Ceria7  Camak^ekaighidk. 
14.  Cm  rtackiriaghhtgo  rogkar — Cachireat  kiima  a  earrmigkadk. 

JJteral  Version. 

!•  The  MoDument  of  Carman*  who  was  it  who  built— say  aceofdiog  to  ancient  histories  1 

2.  According  to  Chroniclers  of  chosen  fune— Twas  Breat  the  soa  of  ££(iteii.-~Hear  ye. 

3.  Five  hundred  and  eighty-two  years^-have  ela|ised  from  him-^-no  ftlsehood  thb. 

4.  From  the  time  when  Camum  was  ooaipdlod  to  pay  tributs  to  the  powerful, — ^to  the  birth 

of  Jesus  incaraale. 

5.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  froM  the  birth  of  Chrbtr-an  event  ddightfiil. 

6.  To  the  reign  of  Crimtkan  over  Camum  powerfiiU-and  to  Patrick  great  in  wisdom. 
7*  Thirty-five  kings,  free  from  strife— of  the  Leinster  race  reigned  since  Christian  fiuth. 
6.  Their  deaths  sat  heavy  on  Ireland— Sweet  were  their  dirges  in  Camum. 

9'  Fifty-five  kings  diligent — Champions  of  the  iorrounding  people*  (rdgned.) 

10.  From  Crimthan  the  Lord  of  bountifiil  acta— To  Diannad  (mac  Maelnambo)  of  slaughtering 

hand,  See,  (1) 

Verse  72. 

1 1.  On  the  Kalends  of  August  the  Tribes — assembled  there  (at  Carman)  triennially. 

12.  They  remained  seven  anxious  days  together— the  seven  days  of  the  week.  (2)* 
19.  There  they  paid,  in  friendly  mtercourse — the  tributes  and  duties  of  the  Province. 
14.  Each  law  and  rule  was  stricdy  observed — Every  third  year  precisely. 

It  is  not  easy  to  re-unite  the  fragments  of  history,  which,  m  the  numerous  migratiotts  of  the  An* 
dentSy  have  been  scattered  over  the  globe.  In  the  absence  of  fiicts,  the  attempt  is  hopdess ;  bat 
when  many  facts  concur,  and  dates  coincide,  the  probabilities  encrease,  until  truth  finally 


(1)  This  Dtarmod,  King  of  Leinster,  in  whose  reign  this  Poem  was  writteni  was  the  soii-iii4aw  of  Brian 
Boffomh,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cloontarf,  m  1014.    Diarmad  was  killed  m  the  battle  of  OdtMk 

tort. 

(f )  For  Irish  Weeks^  see  above,  p.  S5,  S6|  S8|  33. 
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from  the  mist  which  concealed  her  from  our  sight.  The  accounts  of  the  Deluge  which  may  be 
gkaned  from  the  mythologies  of  the  Andents,  are  extremely  various  and  obscure.  The  accounts 
of  the  Trojan  War  are  as  broken  and  various  as  those  of  the  Flood,  In  both  cases  their  variety 
shews  their  generality,  and  their  generality  shews  their  truth. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  tlie  period  of  the  Pfa»- 
nician  discoveries,  and  the  institution  of  the  National  Convention  of  Ireland  at  the  Itfov  axfOf 
of  Ptolemy.  The  superior  knowledge  which  distinguished  the  Greek  geographers  cannot  be 
explained  otherwise  than  by  ascribing  it  to  their  intercourse  with  the  ancient  navigators,  and 
to  that  of  those  navigators  with  the  Irbh ;  neither  can  we  otherwise  account  for  the  assvtion  of 
TacituSy  that  the  parts  of  Ireland  were  better  knewn  and  more  frequented  than  those  cf  Briimn. 
FestuSy  himself  an  ancient  author,  describftA  th<>.  track  of  the  Phaenicians  fmm  the  Promontorimn 

■ 

Sacrum  of  the  Celt-Iberi,  in  Spain,  to  the  Promontorium  Sacrum  of  Ireland,  in  the  following 

words:— 

**  Ast  bine  duobus  in  Saeram,  sic  Insulam 
Dixere  PrUci^  Solibus  cursus  rati  est. 
Eamque  late  gens  Hibemorum  colit, 
Propinqua  rursus  Insula  Albionum  patet, 
Tartesiisque  in  terminos  Oestrumnidum 
N^;ociandi  mos  erat»  Carthaginis 
Etiam  Colonis.    £t  vulgus  inter  Herculis 
Agitans  Columnas,  haec  adibant  aequora 
Quae  Hmiko  Pttnua,  mensibus  vix  quatuor 
Ut  ipse  semet  rem  probasse  retulit, 
Enavigantem  posse  transmitti  asserit, 
Haec  olim  Himilco  Pcanu  Oceano  super 
Spectasse  semet  et  probasse  retulit. 
Haec  nos  ab  imU  Pnnicorum  Annalibus 
Prolata  longo  tempore  edidimus  tibi." 

Maitaire,  Corp.  Poetar.  t.  2,  p.lSSS. 

The  voyages  of  Hanno  and  Himilco,  thus  quoted  by  Festus,  are  also  quoted  by  Pliny,  1.  2. 
c.  67»  and  Mela,  1.  3,  c.  10.  Hanno's  Periplus  affords  internal  evidence  that  it  was  written 
before  the  age  of  Alexander.  It  mentions  Tyre  as  a  flourishing  city,  under  kingly  government 
when  Hanno  wrote,  and  also  as  situated  on  an  island  which  was  united  to  the  continent  by  m 
causeway  of  three  stadia,— 4i  description  which  is  applicable  to  Tyre  only  before  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  GreeJES.  That  Periplus  ranks,  in  the  opinions  of  Bale,  Bocbart,  and  Montesquieu,  wilk 
the  most  precious  monuments  of  antiquity.  (1) 


^mmi 


(1)  Esprit.desLoix,  l.tl.c.8.  Mela,l.59C.9.  Menuder  Acaddeslnscr.  t.l9,p.l58,  t.f6»  p.10^  t.4£^ 
p.S9. 
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These  observatioas  have  already  heen  prolonged  farther  than  is  consistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work;  and  another  copy  of  the  Dtmamehm,  No.  ^  of  thb  Collection,  will  present  an  oppor- 
tunity for  shewing  that  the  Southern  tribes  of  Irehind,  mentioned  in  Ptolemy's  map,  were  of 
Spanish  origin,  and  cobcide  in  name  with  those  mentioned  in  this  valoable  topography. 


No.    IX. 

Annales  Connaci^,  HiBERNiCE."-^/to,  porchmmt. 


€i 


The  written  pages  are  174^  beginning  with  the  year  1223,  and  ending  with  1562.  Irehnd 
produces  no  Chronicle  of  the  afiairs  of  Connacht  to  be  compared  with  this.  The  narrative  u 
in  many  instances  circumstantial ;  the  occurrences  of  the  diflerent  years  in  every  part  of  the 
Province  are  noticed ;  as  are  the  foundations  of  Castles  and  Churches,  and  the  Chronology 
b  every  where  nunutely  detailed. 

There  is  no  history  of  the  Province  of  Coonacht;  neither  is  there  of  any  town  or  district  of 
that  most  populous  part  of  Ireland,  except  thb  unpubUshed  chronicle.  The  barren  Orhiey$,  and 
the  Wilds  of  Caithness,  SunArland,  amd  Mcrmf  can  boast  of  their  histories ;  whilst  the  rich 
plains  of  Roscommon,  Maio,  Sligo  and  Oaiway,  and  their  Towns  and  Capitals,  are  unrecorded 
and  undescribed.  "  AW  mmaruM  nnmf,  H  fnsges  emiMmmen  mai." — This  Chronicle  is 
therefore  invaluable.  Many  are  the  inducements  which  it  holds  out  to  dwell  upon  some  of 
its  events,  many  the  notices  which  would  enrich  this  Catalogue;  many  which  would  inform 
and  instruct  the  people  to  whose  counties  they  refer.  But  in  the  vast  variety  of  matter  kUhtrto 
m^mhHsked,  the  difficulty  of  making  a  Selection,  and  the  danfer  of  exceeding  the  Ihnits  of  a 
Catalogue,  forbid  the  attempt. 

Those  who  have  been  misled  by  elaborate  discussions  on  the  antiquity  of  Irish  Castles  and 
Churches,  will  find  the  errors  of  ponderous  volumes  corrected  in  this  MS.  with  a  brevity  which 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  and  an  accuracy  which  leaves  none  for  conjecture.  The  pride  and 
dogmatism  of  learning  must  bow  before  the  barbarous  narrative  which  gives  the  followiqg 
mifotmation. 

Fol.  e^MCCXXXIL  CasL  Banm  GOme  dodt  namk  do  Rk.  de  B.  go,  7  Cod.  DsMmgrn^ 
a  tmocot  la  h  Addam  S 


FoL  1 1  ^MCCXLV.  Kd.  SHg.  do  demakk  lemaeM.m.  G.  aiU. 

nUL—MCCLni.  Moiuisiir  do demmk 7  Bd.  do choseerad donabr.  rihhp.  adr  At  SHceeek. 

Fol.  i6^-^MCCLVIL  MauuHr  Mwre  t  Raseommn  do  choseerad  do  Tomdt.  h.  Concob.  do  na 

§ 

hrm.  rib  p.  cmr-^Cmrta  thah.  t  o  Righ  Sax  do  Fedhlim  h.  Conch,  or  u  Mcha  an  righ. 

Fol.  18. — MCCLXIL  Mae  U.  Bare.  7  d.  mor  ro  tometar  in  at  Cais.  hrrusconunan.  Sfc. 

Af.  19.— ilfCCLXF.  Cais.  SUc.  do  ScaoU  la  h  Aod  h.  Conch.  7  Cats,  m  Bennaaia  7  Cats 
Bmik  aird  CraiU  do  scaU  7  dolos.  lais  beoo. 

L 
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Fof.  20.-^MCCLXIX.  CaiJ.  Slk  do  denam  la  M.  Mmris  m.  GeraUi.  An  JmtU  mm  Hohtrd- 
&ifad a  Omnaeht  7  CaU.  do  denamh  do?  do  Gall.  Br.  maim.  Jrit  At  Raockmain. 

MCCLXXI.  Cai8.  Tlgiiempla  dobrh.jCau  Site.  7  Cak  AthaRace  lahAedk.  Cone. 

MCCLXXIL  Cais  Rosacomam  do  brU  la  A  Aed  A  Cone. 

Fol.  ^U—MCCLXXFII.  Caia.  Ro$a  eomain  do  lee.  dome  Feidhlm. 

Fd.  9,2.^MCCLXXXIF.  CaU.  CiUi  Caiman  do  head  la  Caik.  me  Corncob,  r.  Con. 

Fol.  QS^MCCC.  Caii.  Atka  CHath  in  Cor.  do  tinBC.  al  J.  e  Caiden  bhaUe  an  Mknia. 

Fol.  27.  b.—MCCCX.  Cats.  Slig.  do  dinam  la$  in  hrla  in  A.  anno.  xx.  tunda  Jlna  do 
ear  Jo  ttr  i  nung  e.  ne. 

Fol.  zg.'-MCCCXV.  CaU  Slie.  do  bead  lahAedh.n  Domhnmll. 

Fol.  Si.'--MCCCXLF.  Cais.  Rota  eommain  do  gabail  do  Toir.  h.  Concobhahr  m  FeidUm.  A. 
Conch,  do  bhi  iUaim  itin  Chau,  Sfc. 

Fol.  ^T.^MCCCCVII.  CaU.  tobair  Tkbci  do  brU  la  Brian  me.  Dom.  me  Mnk-ecHmgh  Id 
Conch. 

Fol.  SU-^MCCCCXyi.  Man.  SSc  do  aihdenam,  Sfc.  CaU.  Eiam  daire  do  bead. 

Fol.  SS^MCCCCXX.  CaU.  Bona  dr.  am  do  denmnk  la  Br.  h.  Concob. 

FU.  eg.-^MDr/I.  MatnUter  BaUe  n  Dmn  do  timgna  la  Tomoi  A  Ferghail. 

Literd  Vernon. 

m 

A.D.  1232.  The  Casde  of  Bonagalme  was  built  by  Richard  de  Burgo,  and  the  Caatk  of 
Dun-amiiion  was  begun  by  Adam  Staunton. 

1245.  The  Castle  of  Sligo  built  by  Mac  Maurice  Fitzgerald. 

1853.  The  Monastery  of  Sligo  built,  and  its  church-yard  consecrated  for  the  Friars  preachen 
of  Sligo. — ^The  Monastery  of  the  Virgin  in  Roscommon,  consecrated  by  Tomaltach  O'Conor  for 
the  Friars  preachers.  A  Charter  granted  by  the  King  of  the  Saxons  (of  England)  to  Felim 
O'Conor,  granting  him  his  five  royal  Tricenaria,  or  Baronies  free  of  Tribute. 

1262.  Mac  William  Burk  and  his  great  army  laid  out  ground  for  a  Castle  m  Roscommon. 

1265.  The  Castle  of  Sligo  destroyed  by  Aod  O'Conor— and  the  Castle  of  Benada,  and  the 
Castle  of  the  Rath  of  Ard  Creevach,  destroyed  and  burned  by  him  also. 

1269.  The  Castle  of  Sligo  rebuilt  by  Maurice  Fitxgerald.  The  Justice  Hubert  Ufford  comet 
into  Connacht,  and  he  and  the  foreigners  of  Ireland  build  a  Castle  at  Roscommon. 

1272.  The  Castle  of  Teach-Temple,  Sligo,  and  Athleague  destroyed,  by  Aod  OX^nor. 

1272.  The  Castle  of  Roscommon  destroyed,  by  Aod  O'Conor. 
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1377.  Tbe  Castle  of  Roscommon  levelled  by  the  Km  of  Felim  (yConor,  and  by  Douiald 
ODonald)  and  by  the  people  of  Connadit. 

1284.  The  Castle  of  Cfll-Calman  levelled  by  Cathal  the  sod  of  Concobar,  King  of  Connacht. 

ISOO.  The  Castle  of  Ae  Ford  of  Hardks  in  Coran,  begun— that  is,  the  Casde  of  Ballunote. 

1310.  The  Castle  of  Sligo  built  by  the  Earl  this  year,  and  twenty  tons  of  wine  distributed 
about  the  country  on  that  occasion, 

1315.  The  Castle  of  Sligo  levelled  by  Aodh  (yDomidl. 

1341.  The  Castle  of  Roscommon  taken  by  Torioch  0'Conor»  son  of  Fdun  (yCooor,  who 
was  prisoner  in  that  castle. 

1407.  The  Castle  of  the  Fountain  of  Tulsk  broken  down,  by  Brian  son  of  Donnald  the  son 
of  Murcertach  CyConor. 

1416.  The  Monasteiy  of  Sligo  rebuilt,  and  the  Castle  of  Edenderry  levelled. 

1420.  The  Castle  of  Bonadrobhas  built  by  Brian  O'Conor. 

1507.  The  Monastery  of  Ballindoon  commenced  by  Thomas  OTemL 

Nothing  b  more  apt  to  mblead  than  the  authority  of  Antiquaries  who  erroneously  detennine 
the  ages  of  numerous  ruins,  which,  if  properly  determined,  would  contribute  to  indicate  the 
state  of  the  arts  in  Irdand,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
at  tbt  time  when  they  were  built.  Those  antiquaries  happen,  for  instance,  to  discover  by  some 
chance  that  *'  the  Annak  of  DmOey  Brhu  ascribe  the  Castle  otJklsk  Qn  the  C.  of  Roscommon,) 
**  to  Phdim  O'Conor  in  1448»  whose  kinsman  built  that  castle  in  1406;  '^  (1)  and  they  lead  their 
readers  to  the  inference  that  therefore  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Tulsk,  of  which  diey  give  accurate 
drawings,  are  remains  of  that  time. 

A  little  reflection  might  have  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  castle  of  1448  or  1406,  (2) 
may  have  been  since  levelled  and  reboilt,  and  relevelled  and  rebuilt  again.  A  little  more 
reflection  would  have  led  to  an  enquiry  whether  Fdim  VOnmr  existed  in  1448.  The  Irish 
Annals  inform  us,  that  "  Cathal  the  son  of  Roderic  O'Conor,  son  of  Torlocb-og  was  King  of 
Connacht  from  1425  to  1439 ;  that  to  him  succeeded  Atik  the  son  of  Ihrfactsg  joindy  with 
his  brother  Ttigi  that  Aodh  died  aged  63,  in  146l,  and  Teig  m  1464 ;  that  bodi  were  interred 
in  the  Monastery  of  Roscommon,  all  the  nobility  of  Connacht  attending  their  funerals  ;  that  no 
kingsofCoonaGht  were  ever  nunre  honourably  interred  from  the  days  of  Cathalof  theBed  halid; 


(1)  Grose^  Antiquities  of  Ireltod,  t,  1,  p.  86.   Lond.  1791. 

(e)  The  ADtiquary  knows  not  the  true  date,  and  lea?es  us  to  conjectnre  the  meanmf  of  his  words,  which  are 
designedly  nnintelligible.  Who  was  the  contriver  of  this  intentional  obscurity?  Could  Mr.  Grose  be  capa- 
ble of  sadi  a  bhmder  as  to  ascribe  the  CMtle  of  JBilKalvMer  In  the  C.  of  Roiconmion,  to  SrJ.Ku^i  ib. 
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that  they  were  the  last  kings  of  Connacht,  who  were  both  by  name  and  in  reality  kings ; 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  their  funerals  were  so  nobly  attended,  since  they  were  the 
last  kings  of  the  Milesian  race;  that  the  head  of  that  family  was  never  after  styled  by  the  name 
or  title  of  King  of  Carmachty  but  only  by  that  O'Canor;  and  that  this  falling  off  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  their  family  feuds,  by  which  the  nobility  of  the  country  were  divided  into  parties, 
weakened  by  dissensions,  and  left  an  easy  prey  to  the  Gah, 

The  indulgent  reader  will  excuse  my  transcript  and  translation  of  this  passage  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  It  will  not  take  him  from  the  main  object  of  this  short  discussbn ;  and  even 
though  it  did,  historical  truth  will  compensate  for  the  intrusion.  (1) — Meantime  it  is  a  fact  that 
MO  FtUm  O'Conar  reigned  during  i6o  years,  Jrom  the  death  of  him  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Athenrigh,  in  13\6. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  ruins  engraved  by  Mr.  Grose  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  either 
of  1406  or  1448. 

The  Annals  of  Connacht  inform  us  that  Tulsk  Castle  was  burned  and  destroyed  in  1485. 
**  Sluagh  le  Uiilic  a  Dure  mac  Uittic  for  Machaire  Chonnachi,  Sfc.  dia  ro  hisg  7  dia  ro  bhrie 
**  Caislen  Tuilhge^-^An  army  led  by  Ulic  the  son  of  Ulic  de  Burg  into  the  great  Plain  of 
*'  Connacht,  by  which  was  burned  and  destroyed  the  Castle  of  Tulsk.'' 

The  same  Annak  inform  us  not  only  that  it  was  destroyed  in  1407,  but  that  it  was  rebuilt* 


(1)  <<  AoU  Tighenm  MCCCCLXlV^Tadkg  im  amcMt,  ifkogkail  htuda  7  a  adhmaa  a  RtmemMiu  a  bfkutdkmdie 
^  meisU  mn  Ckoig,  g9  hmile,  nar  kaMMae,  atm  do  Rigk  Comutcki  O  Ckath  Chrobderg  a  muu  ni  ho  h  onnraig^  7  «r 
''  hidamg,  fin  do  dkenamh  Uii  an  Rigk  lu  deighein,  do  bhi  or  Ckomuckia  a  riamk  le  febktu  a  threithe,  Nior  gnr 
'^  flMi  High  m  g  Commekim  omameima  leiik  7  aimm  m  Condkob  d  fkagkml  go  eoUchem  doibh  7  omaeh  raibh  nod  fern 
^  fMl  dm  ekeUe  do  ogrioo  iad  le  kmudligk  em.  rom»,  7  wuitkewm,  o  Dkia  go  bfkag.  in  eiric  a  bpeme,**  Domine  ne 
statnas  nobis  hoc  peccatnni.  As  leabhar  chille  Rooain  ro  thairingus  sin  cam  approbatione  qoataor  Maps- 
tronim.— Catbal  O'Conchabbair,  t  Aug.  1728,   MS.  in  Stowe  Collect  No.  3,  FoL  27, 6. 

LUend  TrtuulatioiL 

*•  A.D.  1464  Taidhg  0*Conor  died,  and  was  bmried  in  Roscommoii*  the  Nobility  of  Connacht  aH  witnetsiBg 
*^  that  interment ;  so  that  not  one  of  the  Connacht  kings  down  from  the  reign  of  OUkal  of  tke  red  Aoju/,  was 
**  more  honourably  interred ;  and  no  wonder,  since  he  was  the  best  of  the  kings  of  Connacht,  considering;  the 
^  gentleness  of  his  reign.  There  was  no  King  of  Connacht  after  him— they  after  obtained  the  title  of  O* Conor 
^  and  becaose  they  were  not  themselves  steady  to  each  other,  they  were  crashed  by  lawless  power,  and  the 
**  nsorpation  of  foreigners.  May  Ood  forgive  them  their  sins^-JDMamc  ue  statnas  nobie  koc.peccatum. — ^This  ex- 
^  tract  is  taken  from  the  book  of  Kilnmany  which  has  the  approbation  of  the  IV  Masters  annexed  to  it,  by  me 
*'  Cathal  0*Conor,  (of  BehmagreO  S  Aog.  1728.' 

The  Annals  of  the  IF  Masfant  agree  with  this  book  ofEMromoh  exceptuig  that  they  giTe  the  title  ofKingsef 
Commekt  to  the  soccessors  of  Teidkg,  down  to  1400.  At  1381  they  say  **  Catkal  mac  Ruaidkri  ni  Conchob.  Ri 
•*  Cammeki  doga&kmly"  L  e.  ^  Cathal  the  son  of  Roderic  0*Conor,  King  of  ComMdkt,  was  made  prisoner,**  3cc 

It  if  not  denied  that  there  were  other  Felims  of  the  O'Conor  family  after  1316.  Feltm-Gcaiigafik  (yCmur 
was  inangiuated  after  the  death  of  Aodk  in  1461.  Annal.  Con.  FoL  58,  b.  col.  1 ;  and  Felim-Fin^  the  son  of 
Teiikgt  SMC  Tbrdegi.  was  inangnrated  (yCowr  in  1488,  when  mac  Dermot  asserted  the  right  of  putting  on  tke 
ysMV  hing*e  shoes,  ib.  FoL  €7,  col.  2.  and  AnnaL  IV  M.  an.  1488,  MS.  No.  XXX.  p.  240  and  242.-^Bat  theia 
are  the  only  Felime  Kings  of  Connacht,  mentioned  in  History,  smce  IStC,  and  the  hut  died  in  1490. 
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And  taken  soon  after  by  Cathal  O'Conor  Roe,  io  14125,  (I)  and  destroyed  again  in  1485.  The 
present  ruins,  therefore,  which  are  engraved  in  Mr,  Grc9e'$  Antiquities,  are  not  the  ruins  of  the 
first,  but  of  the  sec6nd  castle,  a  more  recent  edifice,  the  date  of  which  is  kno¥m,  whilst  that  of 
the  first  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained ;  and  he  who  would  infer  from  the  ruins  now  remaining, 
the  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  in  the  14th  Century, 
when  the  first  castle  of  Tulsk  was  built,  down  to  1407,  wlien  that  Casde  was  destroyed,  would 
undoubtedly  mblead,  taking  the  ruins  of  one  for  the  ruins  of  another. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  other  ruins  described  in  Mr»  Crete's  collection.  After 
giving  accurate  drawings  of  the  ruins  of  BalHrndoam  Abbey,  7  miles  north  of  Boyle,  he 
tnibrms  us  that  that  AbWy,  the  ruins  of  which  he  describes,  was  founded  ahaut  1427>  whereas 
the  Annals  of  Conoacht  inform  us  that  it  was  founded  in  1507,  fol.  69,  b,  col.  1 :  the  words 
are  *'  Mamister  Baik-an-Ihttn  do  timugna  in  hoe  amw,"  These  admit  of  no  doubt ;  tbey 
leave  no  room  for  verbal  criticijim :  the  word  is  not  do  atkmuagadk  renewed,  but  do  timugnm 
commenced.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated  that  history  is  deprived  of  one  of  its 
principal  and  strongest  supports,  when  the  annals  of  these  monuments  which  constitute  its  most 
important  evidences,  are  misrepresented^  and  the  dates  of  tlieir  erection  or  destruction  misplaced. 

The  reader  will  remark,  that  the  comments  which  have  been  made  upon  the  fidlacy  of  the 
dates  attached  to  the  erection  of  public  and  monastic  buiiduigs  in  Connaught,  have  been  con- 
fined to  two  instances  in  Roscommon  and  Sligo.  If  it  were  consbtent  with  the  object  of 
this  work  to  swell  a  Catalogue  into  an  historical  examination  of  the  antiquities  of  Iireland,  many 
other  instances  might  be  adduced  to  prove  the  danger  of  attempting  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
antiquarian  history  of  a  Country,  without  referring  to  its  most  ancient  documents,  or  even  under- 
ftanding  tbe  language  in  which  they  were  compiled. — It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  first  part  of 
tbe  Anuals  of  Connacht  are  missing  in  this  collection,  they  are  quoted  by  Usher  in  his  Primoidia» . 
and  confounded  with  the  Annals  of  Boyle  by  Nicolsoo. 

No.    X. 

•'  O'Duvegan's  Poems  on  the  Divisions  and  Territories  of  the 
Chief  Clans  oi  Ireland,  with  other  Poems  on  the  soma  subject^ 
composed  in  the  14th  Century." — quartOy  paper. 


The  written  pages  are  28. — The  first  of  these  Poems  is  thus  described  at  the  bead  of  tbe  first 
page ;  **  O^Dubhagtm-Sean-mor-ollamk  V Maine  a  SeaneKas  do  chum  an  Duan  $a  m  Dan — AoU 
**  Chr.  antanro  ece,  1372,—**  Great  John  ODuv^gau,  the  historical  Professor  of  the  Dbtrict 
^  of  Hi  Mani,  (in  Connacht,)  composed  thb  Poem  in  metre.    He  died  in  1372.** 


(1)  <'  CmaLTmUdd^gmbml  h  CotM  mc  JKmMM  U  Cmk*.  At  C^RMdk^,— The  CasUe  of  Talfc  taken  bj 
Gathal  the  loa  of  Roderic  0'Conor,KiDg  of  CoooMht*  Anoid,  Coonadit,  An.  1495,  fol.  55|b,  coLt.^ 
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The  stanzas  are  thirty-eight,  on  the  Province  of  Meath :  twenty-five  on  UUter;  twenty-five  am 
Orgial  or  UHd,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Eng^h ;  seventeen  on  the  heroes  of  the  red  hand,  aad 
their  District  in  Ulster;  eighteen  on  the  ODonnels,  Chie&  of  Tireoimd:  thirty-ooe  on  the 
O'Conors,  Kings  of  GnoMeUy  and  their  subordinate  Chiefs;  six  on  the  O'Ruarcs  of  Brtym; 
ten  on  the  Clans  of  Leitiim/  called  in  Irish  Mumfer  Eohua;  eighteen  on  the  District  of  Hi 
Fkichra  ;  fifteen  on  that  of  the  0'Kellies»  called  Hi  Manie  ;  and  fourteen  on  Leuuter.  The  verses 
are  in  all  872.  These  are  followed  by  (yHmidnn'$  metrical  account  of  the  divisions  of  MmuUr, 
in  776  verses* 

Hiis  little  volume  commences  with  the  Poem  ''  DrmOmm  timdkeli  na  FMIa^''^l  sing  of  the 
heroes  of  Ireland,^  in  1 52  verses,  coding  Fol.  2,  a,  and  giving  a  metrical  account  of  the  Kings  of 
Meath,  its  limits,  divbions,  and  dependant  or  subordinate  chiefs. 

FoL  2,  &.— A  second  part  of  the  said  Poem  begins  with  the  verse  **  JkvMtm  m  uAk.  UUdk 
a  mmA,— I  sing  of  the  hmds  of  Ubter/'  100  verses  ending  with  the  104th  verse  of  iSah 
work.    Both  are  by  (VDuvegaB. 

FcL  3. — A  Poem  on  the  territories  of  the  Kings  of  Urid^  beginning  ''  Gluamdk  tuMk  g9 
haih  aUCf — ^Depart^quickly,  turn  aside,''  100  verses,  being  the  third  part  of  O'Duvegan's  accoont 
of  the  principal  Clans  of  Irebind. 

Fa.  4.— The  fourth  part  of  the  said  Poem,  intitled  **  Do  chmd  na  Craobruaidhe/'  of  the 
Division  (of  Ulster)  called  of  the  red  hand/'  70  verses,  beginning  "  Togbhaim  ism  Craobh  rumdk 
cam, — ^I  lift  my  head  in  the  country  of  the  red  hand/^  This  gives  an  account  of  the  most 
ancient  military  order  of  Ireland,  noticed  above,  p.  37* 

JUL  4,  &.— The  fifth,  mtitled  ''  Oud  Chmd  CammU^-^The  Division  of  TiroonneU,"  72  verses*. 

JWL  5.— Hie  sixth,  intitied  «*  Cwii  CamuKki  mmto  7  a  ihm  do  Cruadiamr^{  the  Divisioti 
of  Connacht,  and  first  of  the  Royal  Seat  of  Cruachan,''  124  verses. 

Fol.  6.— Tlie  seventh,  mtitled  "  Cmd  na  Brd/ne^-^Tbe  Division  of  Brefne/'  28  verses. 

AmT.— The  eighth,  intitled  '*  Mmnier  BMms^-or  The  Division  of  the  County  of  Ldtrim,'' 
anciently  called  Mmnier  Eohua,  48  verses. 

Fd.  6.  Three  other  districts  of  Ireland,  and  their  Chms  and  hereditary  possesrions,  are  described 
in  982  verses,  amounting  in  all  to  l656,  in  the  purest  dialect  of  Connacht  These  illustrate 
the  internal  topography  of  those  parts  of  Ireland,  on  which  the  English  power  had  ntilde  little 
or  no  impression  before  the  year  1372,  when  (VDuvegan  died.  This  volume  of  topographical 
Poetry,  united  with  the  Dhueanchua,  forms  the  most  complete  collection  of  this  kind  that  can 
be  produced  at  so  eariy  a  period  by  any  of  the  northern  nations,  not  excepting  Giraldus's  Itinerary 
of  Wales.  The  Itineraries  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  Roman,  and  belong  not  to  this  class  of 
national  composition.  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  chorographical  book  of  the  middle  ages  is  that 
of  an  Irishman  of  the  7th  Century,  **  Adamnam  de  loeii  Saneii*/'  published  by  Serrarius  and  by 
MaMUoD.    Every  district  and  division  of  Irdttid  which  was  governed  by  a  Cfaitf  of  aii3r  ancient 
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timailjf  k  noticed  by  01>ttvegBn;  and  the  forces  and  peculiar  chaiacten  of  each,  and  their 
ahoatioDs  and  boiudaries  are  described.  Another  Poem  on  the  same  sabject  by  (/Ihdn,  who 
died  in  1 160»  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  No*  XVI. 

No.    XI. 

"  Leabar  Gabhaltas — Fragment,  S«c.  xiv.  et  Vita  antiqua  Hi* 
"  BERNicA  S.  CuMEANi  Alti,  iocerto  auctore  Saeculi  viii.*'— /ofio, 
parchment. 

The  written  leaves  of  the  first  article  are  eight ;  those  of  the  second,  eleven.  The  first  folio 
begins  with  this  title,  "  Gabhail  GoeidhU  7  a  Comamierad,'-The  Conquest  of  the  Gael,  and 
their  Synchronisms."  The  Poems  contained  in  it  have  been  already  noticed  m  the  MS.  No.  L 
They  are  Eochaid'a  and  Malmwra\  of  the  9th  Century.  (1) 

The  Life  of  S.  Cumean  consists  of  twenty  pages  folio ;  the  first  and  last  are  nearly  illegible* 
The  characters  correspond  with  those  of  the  Irish  Harleian  Bible,  No.  2082,  written  m  1138, 
and  with  those  of  the  president  De  RobiaCn  Irish  MS.  of  the  same  age,  described  in  the  NauvuM 
Trmte  de  Diplomatiqmt,  X.  3. 

The  S.  Cumian,  whose  life  is  related  in  this  MS.  must  be  distinguished  firom  Cumum  Ptn  nm 
£bmi,  who  wrote  the  life  of  S.  Columba,  which  is  quoted  by  Bede^  and  published  by  Mabillon,- 
and  who  died  in  669,  (2) 

There  was  also  a  third  Cumiim  of  the  same  age — Cumian  of  hdioettra^  whose  MS.  copy  of 
the  four  Gospels  is  mentioned  in  the  Rtrum  Bibem.  vol.  1,  and  who  died  653.  (3)  Cumian 
Fin  (or  the  white)  was  of  the  Tir-Connel  famiJy,  from  which  S.  Columba's  descent  is  derived  by 
Adamnan.  All  the  first  Abbots  of  Hioua  were  of  the  same  family,  and  Cumum  Fm  was  the  7th. 
His  pedigree  is  thus  given  by  Selvacius  : — 

''  Cumeneus  Albus  filius  Emam  filu  fiodbn,  filn  FeradaM.  filii  Neimedtt,  filii  Fergum,  filii 
'*  CcmaUi  Gulbanii." — S.  Columba  was  of  the  same  house  in  the  fourth  generation,  as  stated  by 
Adamnan,  and  in  the  Acta  SS.  p.  408,  41 1» 

Those  who  ascribe  Cuniian's  Paical  EpMle^  preserved  m  the  Cotton  Library,  to  Cumum  tke 
72iff,  ought  to  consider  that  he  was  of  the  Royal  House  of  West  Munster ;  whereas  the  writer 
of  that  Epistle  inscribes  it  **  Segieno  Abbati  Hiiensium  et  Beccano  Solitario,  charo  Carne  et 


(1)  One  of  the  Poems  at  fol.  7,  beghming  «  pifaw  FMa  feekair  Goi."  has  the  name  of  FmAern  prefixed 
t»it.    Forchern  flonriihed  m  the  7th  CeatQfy. 
•  (f )  See  AaoaL  Ult.  an.  688  and  70f . 

(3)  AMMLUIt.  and  Usser.  PriaMrd.  1639,  p.  97S.  Caaite/Mffl,  or  theTidl,  whose  life  is  given  in  the  MS. 
now  before  os,  died  m  66S.  Selvaeias  of  Cashal  accanitely  disUngaiibei  these  three  Camfans,  m  his  Smdi- 
Itgkm,  of  which  an  iniperfect  copy,  in  the  Irish  language  aad  cbaraoters,  it  preserved  ha  this  collection. 
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*'  ^irito  foktir    Now  the  Monks  of  Hiona  were  iiiTariably  Uktenucn,  end  of.  the  Hoom  of 
(VDooaely  or  neaiij  alBed.— The  suocessioD  of  the  Abbots  is  in  the  following  order:— 

1.  S.  Columba»  who  died  in  576^7- 

2.  Bailhen,    595,  or  600. 

3.  Labrean,      6oi 

4.  Fergna»     622. 

5.  Segien,      ••• ••••651. 

6.  Suibne,     654. 

7.  Cumian,    •  •  •  •  •  669* 

Bede  dates  the  conversion  of  the  Picts  from  the  feondatioD  of  Himm,  though  that  woik 
commenced  from  the  arrival  of  the  Irish  Colony  in  Ard-Cimd^  the  Highlands  of  the  Gael  or  Arggk^ 
in  503.  The  epoch  of  503  has  been  already  meationed<l)  Hgemach  dates  it  in  the  Pontificate 
of  Syramacfaus,  who  was  Pope  from  498  to  514.  The  Irish  Poet  FUm^  who  preceded  Tigemachp 
dates  it  twenty  years  after  the  battle  of  Odb,  where  OlM  MM,  Kmg  of  Ireknd,  was  shun  in  482. 
An  ancient  MS.  quoted  by  Camden  in  his  Scotia,  agrees  with  the  above  statement;  and  the  Ulster 
Annals  confirm  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Oehoy  483— From  that  period  the  Irish  settlers,  who  had 
hitherto  confederated  with  the  Picts»  in  plundering  the  Roman  Provinces  of  Britain,  induced 
them  to  coalesce  in  the  grand  design  of  subverting  the  abominable  Altars  of  the  Druids.  Fefg«» 
had  himself  humbly  received  the  boMdiction  of  S.  Patrick,  when  his  brothers  disdained  to  bear 
him.  (2)  Draidic  superstition  had  douded  their  intdlects,  and  tainted  the  principles  of  mtioiial 
discernment  and  morality.  They  worshipped  the  spreading  oak,  they  sacrificed  the  first-bom  of 
thetr  children  to  the  upright  stone :  the  sun  was  their  visible  Deity.  Invisible  spirits  they  believed 
to  eaut,  but  these  were  spirits  of  their  ancestors;  and  what  had  Patrick  to  say,  that  could  be 
compared  with  what  the  Bards  could  $ing,  of  thcar  warlike  race!  Could  Patrick  raise  the 
enormous  Cr$mkek$,  or  the  immenae  Cames»  or  the  Chrcuhur  Areas  of  the  BM-imml  what  had 
he  to  substitute  for  the  Miyestic  Religion  of  the  Druids  1  what  was  his  learning  compared  with 
that  of  men  who  contrived  to  raise  ponderous  blocks  of  stone  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to 
tansport  them  over  UDs  and  vallies,  to  poise  them  on  a  single  point,  and  to  make  them  bow  by 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  Druid*s  band  !  Polluted  with  bloody  sacrifices,  the  brother  of  Feigus 
rejected  the  sublime  truths  of  a  spiritual  worid,  which  soon  after  drew  aside  the  curtain  of 
ignorance,  and  not  only  induced  Fergus  to  submit  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  sup- 
port them  by  temporal  rewards. -*-Hb  successor  C^mgal  granted  the  Island  of  Hiona  to  &• 
Columba,  (3)  and  firom  the  moment  that  he  took  possession  of  that  Island,  the  genius  of 


(1)  See  above  p.  47.  Ward  qaotes  this  Epoch  in  Vita  Romoaldi,  p  364.  Jocelyn  agrees  in  VHa  Bttrieii,  e.  130i 
135y  15r,  as  does  the  Vita  antiqna  Kieraoi,  p.  460,  in  Actis  SS.  AnnaL  IV  Mag.  ami.  488— Vita  3tia  aat^.  8. 
Brigidse,  L  1,  c.  11,  hi  TViade  and  Vita  S.  Paitr.  Tripart  part  8,  e.  lS4^-Theae  are  durbu  coinddeaces. 

^S)  Compare  Jocdbli  Life  of  S.  Patrick,  with  Adaamaa'k  life  of  S.  Cohmba,  m  "Made. 

(3;  See  Rer.  HOieni.  v.  l     Indexes  word  Hwm. 
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IdoliUrf  and  the  dmioos  of  DniidHm  fled  before  him.  He  establbhed  the  RdigkMit  and  lecarel 
Ike  settlement  of  his  Irish  rehtives  in  the  HigUands  and  Western  Isfauids;  and,  notwitin 
ttandlng  the  contempt  in  which  Mr.  Pinkertoo  holds  Irish  intellect,  he  is  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that,  to  a  late  period  of  its  history,  the  only  Clergy  in  Pictland  were  Mdk,  efer  since 
the  days  of  Columba.— He  adds  that  those  Irish  suppressed  the  Pictish  iangoage  and  laws, 
introducing  their  own ;  that  they  did  not  admit  the  Picts  to  holy  orders;  that  they  did  not 
communicate  to  them  any  share  of  their  learnings  eioepting  the  common  rudiments  of  Christianity; 
that  not  one  Pictish  Saint  is  to  be  found  in  the  Calendar;  not  one  Pictish  scholar  or  churchman 
in  History !  that,  even  in  England,  until  the  arrival  of  S.  Augustin,  as  appears  from  Bede,  (1) 
«Me  oftho  Churckmm  were  trUk,  and  came  from  Ireland  and  Hiona  at  once  to  English  Sees; 
that  Hkma  itself  was  snp|died  from  Ireknd,  which  it  always  regarded  as  its  parent  country ;  and 
that  no  one  but  an  Irishman  ever  succeeded,  or  couM  be  the  successor  of  S.  C§hmh&^  down  to 
the.  1^  Century.  (9)  The  exercise  of  such  a  Dominion  argues  either  much  intellect  on  one 
ade,  or  a  great  degree  of  barbarism  and  stultification  of  intellect  on  the  other. 

When  the  Danes  destroyed  Hiona  in  the  6th  Century,  the  Abbot  and  Monks  retired 
mto  Irdand,  and  maintaincyl  a  regular  succession  of  f thibr  Abbots  down  to  the  time  when 
S.  Margaret  of  Scotbnd  rebuilt  that  Abbey  in  1080.  She  then  invited  ovor  the  titular  Abbot, 
who  took  possession  accordingly.  (3)  It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  Bishop  of  Scothmd  can  br* 
found  antecedent  to  Theikd  Mac  Artkgiut^^  an  Irishman,  whom  Tigemac  mentions  by  the  title 
of  Arehbbhop  of  Forlrm,  that  is,  of  all  Picthmd,  and  Abbot  of  Am-CeU;  AJ>.  804. 

The  Christian  Religion,  which  humanized  the  wildest  barbaiJans,  of  course  humaniied  the  Irish ; 
but  yet  without  much  altering  the  impetuosity  of  theur  national  character.  They  were  as 
vdiement  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  were  before  sanguinary  m  the  use  of  the 
sword.  The  violence  which  teen  ikehr  oamie  betrayed  in  the  Pascal  controversy,  b  notorious. 
Their  irascibility  betrayed  itself  even  in  the  practice  of  a  religion  by  which  anger  and  passion 
are  Inexorably  proscribed.  Possessed  once  of  the  power  of  teaching  Christianity,  and  supported 
bj  a  race  of  Kings  of  their  own  Country,  they  erected  a  spiritual  dominion  which  soon  became 
arbitrary  and  exclusive.  They  monopolized  the  power  of  teaching  truth.  They  permitted 
no  Bishop  excepting  an  Irishman.    They  compelled  even  him  to  reside  in  Hiona,  and  to  derive 

(1)  Bed.  L  3,  c.  6,  L  t,  c  5,  L  3,  c.  t7,  and  De  nat  rer.  c.  S8.  Oratian  Lne.  p.  14f ,  14S,  146-7.  Camdeo^ 
Remaiat,  p.  19.— 8.  Coloum,  third  Irish  'Biriiop  of  LfaidiifiurDe,  fbeaded  the  Monastery  of  Mogi9  for  Saxon 
stadeats  ia  Ifataad,  AD.  608.-^''  This  CoUege,  lays  Bode,  is  in  the  possession  of  tho  Saxons  to  this  day,  m». 
«  jJifefaMy  ewrkked  6y  th£  hUuMUmU  ^  <M  coaalry.''  1.4ye.4. 

(t)  Pinkerton.  £D(|iiiry,  ?•  t,  p.  t70~S79. 

(3)  This  cartons  circnmstance  is  noticed  by  Pinkerton,  fW»m  Orderwat  Fttaiit.— The  tttnhir  Abbots  fine* 
^aently  retnrned  to  Hioao,  after  the  first  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  seyeral  of  the  Irish  Kings  went  there  on 
pilgrimages,  in  intervals  of  qoiet.  AfXat^  Danish  King  of  Dublin,  died  there  in  pUgrimage,  AD.  980;  as  in  the 
Annates  Insalae  SS.— When  that  Monastery  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  the  Irish  Caldee  Monastery  of  I>mi»- 
CM  became  the  Primatial  8ee  of  Scotland,  tin  the  reign  of  Grig  in  883,  when  the  Supremacy  was  transferred 
by  him  to  S.  Andrews.  In  Jbenethf  and  DiuhcM,  as  well  as  Hiona,  the  Bishops  derived  theic  jjnrisdiclion 
from  the  Abbot.  See  Keith  and  Dempster. 
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jurisdiction  from  the  Abbot,  who  was  of  the  second  order  of  the  Ilierarchyy  in  imitation  of 
Columba,  and  they  inhibited  any  other  Bbhoprick  beyond  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  Even 
in  the  9th  Centory,  says  Wilkius,  there  were  but  two  Bishopriclis  in  Scotland,  one  ancknt  for 
the  Irish  at  Hiona,  the  other  recent  for  the  Picts  at  Abemethy.  (1) 

Mr.  Pinkerton  says,  that  ''  this  institution  of  Hiona,  an  Irish  Seminary,  was,  and  is  without 
*'  example  in  History ;"  (2)  But  S.  Martin's  Monasteries  in  Graul  followed  the  same  Disci- 
pline, as  noticed  by  Mabiilon.  (3) — ^That  this  Irbh  Discipline  prevailed  in  Scotland  down  to  th^ 
Danish  invasions,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  no  Scotch  Bishop,  can  until  then  be  found  in  hbtory ; 
that  the  Caledonian  Bishops  always  adhered  to  the  Irish  Ritual ;  that  the  next  after  Mac  Artbgusa, 
already  mentioned,  is  CeoZ/ocA,  first  Bishop  of  S.Andrews,  909*  as.  in  the  Chronicon  Pictorum 
and  Ruddiman ;  the  next  is  Fothad,  who  was  expelled  by  Indulf  954-966,  as  in  Fordun ;  the 
third  is  Madbrigda,  from  9^6  to  971 ;  the  fourth  is  Ceallach,  whose  name,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  all  the  others,  would  alone  vouch  for  their  Hibernian  descent.    '*  From  Columba*s  time 

to  the  11th  Century,  says  Pinkerton,  the  Ctddees  were  the  only  Monks  and  Clergy  in  Scotland, 

and  all  Iri$k  as  already  shewn."  (4)— The  word  Culdee  is  a  corruption  of  Coli-Deus. 

The  Culdea  were  Monks  of  Columba's  order,  consisting,  each  society,  of  twelve  brothers,  in 
imitation  of  the  twelve  Monks  who  originally  came  with  him  from  Ireland.  (5)  After  the 
Danish  invasrons,  the  corruptions  which  gradually  prevailed,  produced  a  great  revolution. — ^They 
married  and  left  their  possessions  and  professions  to  their  children,  until  they  were  reformed 
in  the  11th  Century,  by  the  Institution  of  regular  Canons,  as  shewn  by  Mosheim.  At  S.  Andrews 
they  elected  the  Bishops,  till  1140;  and  they  existed  there  till  1297»  as  shewn  by  Usher.  At 
Dunkeld,  Dumblane,  and  Brechin,  they  elected  the  Bbhops  yet  later ;  and  at  the  two  last  they 
constituted  with  their  prior,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  Diocese,  down  to  1297,  as  stated  by 
Dempster,  Hbt.  Eccl.  Scotor.  1. 1,  No.  45,  Scotichron,  1. 6. 


it 
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No.  XII. 

Miscellanea    Hibernica." — foUoy  parchment. 


The  written  pages  are  11 9.  The  writing  b  of  the  time  of  O'Du vegan,  14th  Century.  The 
first  article  b  a  fragment  of  an  Irish  Dictionary  of  ancient  words  used  in  Poetry,  with  quotations 
illustrative  of  their  meanings. — This  Article  consists  of  14  pages,  in  two  columns  each :  the 
abbreviations  are  very  numerous.  O'Duvegan  composed  a  Dictionary  of  thb  kind  before  1372, 
intitled  Foras-Focal  or  an  Exposition  of  words.    From  a  marginal  note  at  Fol.  79»  it  appears 


(i)  Conncils,  v«  1,  p.  S8. 

(S)  Enq.  V.  2,  p.  S79.    lb.  p.  f70  and  S7S. 

(3)  See  Rer.  Hib.  v.  1.  voce  Htoao.  Mabiilon.  AuiaL  v.  2.  Diet  Diplom.  Voce  Ahe, 

(4)  lb.  p.  272,  and  again  273. 

(5;  See  Colgan  on  the  ancient  Iriifa  fiuhion  of  tiavelling,  with  twelve  companionsi  in  imitation  of  S.  Colomba. 
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dmt  thU  MS.  was  in  1000  the  property  of  Sedkm  VMrnokmuiart^  the  OlHunh  or  chief  Poet 
of  Connacht.    This  Article  is  all  in  metre. 

The  second  article  consists  of  24  pages,  and  is  part  of  an  Irish  Grammar  written  in  yerse, 
down  to  Fo/.  18  of  the  MS. 

The  third  article,  of  38  pages,  contains  the  Grammar  and  Prosody  of  the  Irish  Poets,  illustrated 
hy  numerous  quotations  from  Poets  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Centuries,  and  from  other  Poets 
whose  ages  are  unknown. 

The  fourth  and  last  article  is  part  of  another  work  on  the  same  subject. — In  many  instances 
the  text  of  this  article  b  interlined  with  a  gloss.  A  leaf  is  missing  after  p.  48.  After  p.  64,  the 
lenuunder  of  the  MS.  is  a  fragment  of  Monastic  History,  of  the  6th  and  7th  Caituriei.  Some 
of  the  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  misplaced. 

Ancient  Irish  MSS;  containing  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  of  that  language  in  metre  and  rhymes 
remind  us  of  Strabo's  account  of  the  Turdiiani,  above,  p.  6o.  Rhyme  was  unknown  to  the 
Romans  before  the  days  of  Pope  Damanu,  who  imported  that  mode  of  versification  from> 
JkrdUania,  his  native  Country,  A.D.  366.  (1)  From  the  same  country  it  v^s  imported  by  the 
CM-Iheri  into  Ireland.  Nothing  like  rhyme  can  be  dbcovered  in  the  hymns,  or  the  canticles, 
or  the  psalms  of  the  Jews ;  nothing  in  the  poems  ascribed  to  Oipheus,  Homer,  Callimachus, 
Proclus,  nor  in  the  fragments  quoted  by  Pausanias,  Stobsus,  Laertius,  though  Proclus  enumerates 
all  sorts  of  hymns,  in  the  Excerpta,  preserved  by  Photius,  Cod.  239. 

In  shorty  Damasus,  a  Spaniard,  is  the  first  writer  who  composed  Latin  verses  terminating  in  a 
jingle  of  Rhyme ;  whereas  the  farther  back  we  go  in  Irish  History,  the  more  we  find  that 
practice  deeply  rooted  and  established  by  immemorial  usage  in  the  country.  We  have  it  in  the 
fragments  of  Cohtmbanmsy  in  the  Hymn  of  Hech^  and  in  the  quotations  of  our  Annalists  firom 
the  remotest  periods  of  our  hbtory. 

No.    XIII. 

YiTJE  ANTiQUJE  S.  CoLUMBiE,  LINGUA  HiBERNiCA."— ;/bfto,  parchment. 

.  The  written  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  twenty-six.  The  first  and  last  are  missing.  The  age  is 
micertain :  probably  it  is  of  the  12th  century.  It  contains  extracts  from  the  most  ancient  Lives  of 
Columba,  interlined  with  a  copious  commentary  and  glossary  also  in  Irish,  and  illustnited  by 
quotations  from  ancient  poems  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  Adamnan's  Life  of  Columba  was 
written  between  686  and  702,  as  appears  by  his  own  account  of  his  embassy  to  King  Alchfined, 
when  he  was  sent  to  demand  reparation  for  the  plunders  and  massacres  committed  by  King  Egfrid 


(i)  Damasui'i  Poems  published  with  Notes  by  Andreas  Rivinos*  lipsiae,  8to.  1652,  and  much  belter  by 
Martins  Milesios  Sarazanios,  4to.  Rome,  1638,  Paris,  1672.  Compare  Co/ajii^aiit  Hibfrmi  Epistola  ad  Hnnaldom 
aliaqoe  Poemata  per  Christiannm  Danninm,  8vo.  1672,  and  Cassander^  Hymni  Ecclestastici,  Paris,  foL  1616. 
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in  Ireland,    Now  be  lefen  to  Lifet  of  Colomba  wiittai  before  his  tiae»  which  was  half  a  century 
before  Bede.    Comian's  Life  of  Cohunba  u  pnbiished  by  Mabilion. 


No.  XIV. 

*^  Leabhar  Gabhaltas,''— ;/o/to,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  101.  Thb  copy  was  transciibed  m  l647»  from  a  MS.  on  fdlum,  by 
Aoik  (yHeodkUmdhe^  as  stated  hy  himself  at  the  end.  On  the  back  of  the  MS.  now  before  ns 
are  these  words  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr«  O'Cooor : — 

«*  LbMuot  Gabkala  ro  twiimak  damk  Dodmr  FMmtku  O  SKOkammm  a  n  Aik  CBai  Dmth- 
^  Ikme,  A.  D.  MDCCLXTV.  a  m  bd  tinne.  i.  e.  The  Book  of  Conquests  which  was  presented  to 
**  me  by  Doctor  Francis  O'SuIliyan,  in  Dublin,  A.  D.  1764,  in  the  Month  of  Baal's  fire  (May).*" 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  further  details,  as  this  work  has  been  already  described  at  No.  I. 
But  it  ooght  to  be  observed,  that  Maolmura's  poem,  at  page  81,  is  stated  to  be  transcribed  from 
the  copy  of  (yCkry^  who  was  one  of  the  IV  Masters ;  and  that  a  MS.  marginal  note,  at  fol.  101, 
refers  to  an  ancient  copy  on  vellum,  which  was  then  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of  Donneg^ 

No.    XV. 

"  Leabhar  Gabhala  and  Reim  Riooraidhe,"  &c.— /o/io,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  293.  This  volume  vias  presented  to  Mr.  O'Conor,  of  Belanagare^  by 
JDr.  O'SiHflitMft,  as  stated  on  the  back  of  its  green  cover. — It  contains— 

1.  A  copy  of  the  Book  of  OmqmaU^  transcribed  from  the  book  of  the  Mae  Dotmaght  of  the 
Castle  of  Ballimote,  as  already  stated.  The  original  was  purchased  from  Mac  Domuiek  by  AoA 
IhMk  (yDotmely  the  writer  of  the  JKit  L^eofS.  Cohmka,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library.    The  copy  before  us  ends  at  page  1 15  of  this  MS. 

S.  The  Rtim  RiogMdke:  or,  Tfanes  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  begins  with  the  reign  of  Leo- 
gahrt,  who  was  king  at  the  arrival  of  S.  Pkitrick,  and  is  contmucd  to  1073.  O'Halloran  says 
that  the  author  was  GUda$  Moimda^  vol.  2.  p.  226.  But  though  Gildas  was  the  author  of  some 
of  the  poems  preserved  in  it,  the  prose  narrative  founded  on  these  poems,  is  more  recent.  There 
is  a  correct  copy  of  his  '*  Ehrt  og  Jktt  na  Naomk^  at  p.  125  of  this  work.  Two  copies  on 
vdlum  having  been  already  mentioned,  a  minute  detail  is  unnecessary. 

In  this  MS.  p.  141 ,  is  the  ancient  poem  <*  Om  Ollamkam  Mouk  £<miAam,— Ye  Sons  of  Poets, 
Nobles  of  Eamania,''  324  verses  on  the  Successions  of  the  UhUr  Kings.    Vkie  infra,  p.  88. 

Pag.  150.  (yDmm*9  Metrical  list  of  the  Lamier  Kings,  written  before  II6O,  and  begmnmg 
**  CnfeA  Lmgkm  m  ImU  JUsgA»— Leinster,  thoa  Monument  of  Kings,''  280  verses. 

Pag.  158.  The  ancient  Metrical  List  of  the  Connacht  Kmgs,— "^  Ormidkm  Commoki  go  rMJ^ 
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cewistiug  here  of  300  fenes;  and  at  p.  iGS,  is  (yDmoegm/9  Metrical  List  of  the  Kings  of 
M nnster— ''  CiMed  Cathwr  Chhme  Magka,'^Cmhd,  Fortress  of  the  Sons  of  Mo^ha^'^— m  304 
▼erMs.    These  four  Taluable  lists  are  here  transcribed  with  great  diligence  from  ancient  MSS. 

3.  Next  follows  the  Book  of  Conquests,  transcribed  from  the  ancient  MS.  of  the  Mae  Fbrik 
fiunilytof  Lecan.— p.  177.        . 

4.  The  successions  of  fifteen  Ulster  kings,  from  Kimbaoih  to  Concobar  Mac  Nessa,  who  was 
king  of  Eamanta  at  the  birth  of  Christ. — ^p.  207* 

5.  The  wars  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  of  Mogluu-*p.  217* 

6.  The  ancient  poem  entitled  The  Batik  ^  AftKnMi.«-p.  237. 

7.  The  Expeditions  of  Ceallachan  Cashil  against  the  Danes,  &c^-*p.  256.  Cealhchan  died 
A.  D.  953.    There  is  another  copy  in  the  Cbll^  Library,  Dublin. 

8.  The  Expeditions  of  Brian  Baroimke.^p.  278.  Brian  was  killed  by  the  Danes,  in  the 
battte  of  Cloontarf,  An.  1014.' 

9*  A  poem  on  the  successions  of  the  O'Kellies,  princes  of  Hi  Mani,  by  0*Dum:  whose  death 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Tigemach's  Continuator,  Anno  II60  >— ^  Gieila  na  Naamk  C^Dmm  Fer 
^  teighin  his  Chtrani,  Saei  Seneham,  ague  Bma  7,  iegKe  eriaikra  XFIIl  Dee.  MCLXr^ 
'*  The  Servant  of  Saints,  ODuin,  Lecturer  of  the  Monaftery  of  Ims  dotran,  learned  in  History, 
and  Poetry,  and  in  several  languages,  died  18  December,  1  \6o!* 

No.    XVI. 

**  Carmina  Hibernica.*^ — quarto^  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  324.  The  writing  b  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  marginal  notes  and 
collations  are  chiefly  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Ogygia,  who  is  reported, 
on  the  cover,  to  have  died,  aged  89,  in  1718. — Some  of  the  marginal  notes  are  m  the  hand  writing 
of  Mr.  O'Conor  of  Belanagare.  The  text  b  stated  by  the  transcriber  to  have  been  copied  by  him, 
jfrom  an  aocient  MS.  on  vellum,  which  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  Donnegal,  and  was  entitled» 
^  Ltahhar  hua  CaagabUa."  This  MS.  b  quoted  as  ancient  and  very  yaluabie  by  Keating  and 
die  IFMadere;  since  whose  time  it  has  dbappeared,  leaving  the  coDeetkNi  now  before  us  as  its 
only  representative.  (1) 

Coideaie. 

1.  The  first  poem  in  thb  MS.  b  impetfcct,  as  the  first  leaf  b  missing;    but  124  verses 


(1)  Keating  enamenites  the  most  ancieDt  BI8S.  he  could  find  in  the  reign  of  James  L  one  of  which  k  this 
MS.  another  b  the  LMMorGoMels;  a  third,  the  JDm-SMnd^MM ;  afourth,  the  Reim  Rifigniidk«f  6it.  The 
Book  of  Him  CmigtAUa  is  quoted  hi  the  Ogygb,  p.  9S.  Vnm  a  Marginal  Note  at  fd.  ISS  of  thb  MS.  which 
shtll  be  noticed  in  iu  proper  pfaiee,  it  appears,  that  it  was  preierved  hi  the  Menarteiy  of  SSUme  hk  16M^  where 
the  Copy  now  before  as  was  tmscribed  in  the  eooise  of  16t6  and  16S7. 
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r^nuiiiy  and  these  verses^  and  the  catcb-word^  Canam,  at  the  end,  siifiiciently  shear  that 
it  is  Maofuuira'9  poeiD^  begiunii^— "  Canam  bmukdm  ma  n  Gaodkii, — I  sing  the  origia  of  tke 
Irish,''  See.  of  whicli  there  is  another  and  a  perfect  copy  io  this  very  ^MS.  fol.  116,  and  a  third 
in  the  MS.  No.  1V«  already  mentioned. 

A  marginal  note  in  (^Flaherty's  hand,  at  fol.  1 16,  mentions  Maolmora  in  these  words :— * 
''  Maeimura  (Hhna,  i.  e.  Maelmurius  Fothaniensis  in  Peninsula  Jjits  Eogham,  hujus  Poematis 
"  Auctor  habetur  in  Michaelis  (yClery  libro  Coloniarum  Hibemiae — ^P.  Jo.  Lynch  Epist.  44. 
**  et  juxta  Annales  Dungallenses  decessit  Anno  S84,  egr^us  Poeta,  et  in  lingua  Scotica  Celebris 
**  HistoricuSy  ut  testantur  ibidem  Versus."  The  IV  Masters  quote  a  coeval  poem  in  his  praise 
which  was  written  soon  aAer  his  death.  (1) 

It  is  remarkable  that  Maolmmra  was  unknown  to  Sir  J.  Ware,  and  still  more  strange  that  he 
should  have  escaped  Harris ;  who,  in  his  additions  to  Ware's  writers,  never  mentions  him. 

Fol.  4. — Maolmura's  poem  is  followed  by  Coeman^B  Metrical  list  of  Irish  Kings,  from  the  re- 
motest ages  to  1072,  when  he  wrote.  It  begins,  **  Ehre  ard  Im»  na  Bighy'  and  consists  of  640 
iFecset.  Another  copy  is  preserved  at  fol.  101.  Both  are  enriched  with  marginal  collations  in  the 
hand  writing  of  Rod.  O'Flaherty,  whom  the  learned  Doctor  Smith  justly  commends  jfor  his 
learning  and  accuracy,  in  hb  Catalogue  of  the  Cotton  Library. 

Fd,  10. — A  Chronological  Series  of  Irish  Kings  to  the  reign  of  Toriogh  the  Great,  1 140. 

Fol.  \2<i'**GildaB  Modudt^s  Metrical  List  of  the  Christian  Kings  of  Ireland  to  the  reign  of  the 
said  Torloch,  when  he  wrote  it,  in  1143,  beginning,  **  Eire  og  Inis  na  naomh.'*  The  verses  are 
338.  In  one  verse  he  states  the  period  of  which  he  treats  to  consist  of  59^  years,  from  428  to 
1022 ;  and  in  another  he  says  that  the  yearin  which  he  composed  it  was  1143.  (2) 

Harris  speaks  of  this  poem  as  lost,  in  his  Additions  to  Ware's  Writers,  p.  67.  There  are, 
however,  five  copies  in  this  collection.  The  autlior  of  the  Ogygla  had  two  copies  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  **  Unum  distichon,"  says  he,  '*  ad  calcem  Poematis,  Regum  numerum  a  principio 
^136  continet.  Alterum,  Coemanum,  Antiquarium,  utriusque  Scotiae  praestantissimum  auctorem^ 
*^  contestatur. — Gildas  Coeman  et  Gildaa  Modudius  136  tantum  Ethnicos  Hiberniae  Reges 
**  absolutos  fuisse  consentiunt,  ut  in  Poemate  Eire  ard  Coemani,  et  Eire  og  Modudii.  Aliud 
''  Coemani  Poema— ^  Eolchuid  Eiriann  i^trilr,— eorumdem  136  Regum  genus  et  nomma  recen- 


(1)  An  account  is  given  of  him  in  Rer.  Hibern.  vol.l,  p.  78-94 ;  and  above,  p.  33,  and  54. 

(;K)  Colgan*s  aeconnt  of  this  poem  isfoonded  on  ancient  copies.  «  Fnit  et  alios  Gildtu  cognomento  Ifodaiaf^ 
"  gente  Hiberaos,  in  magno  pretio  habitos,  qni  de  Regibns  Hibemiae  Christianis,  sive  a  Laogarioy  in  qno  Gtfdot 
«  Cmmor  destitit,  nsqae  ad  Brianom  Boromenm,  et  Malachiam,  post  ipaam  scciuido  regantem,  prodorit  his* 
"  toriam  Regum  ITiberniae.  Vixit  antem,  nt  ipse  in  Calce  operis  scribit,  tempore  Theodorici,  sea  Tordolbachi 
**  0*CoBor,  Regis  C«(nnaciae,  qoem  Principatnm  Hibemiae  amhiiiae  refert,  dam  ipse  scriberet,  et  postea  obtinpit, 
«  tempore  Malachiae  Primatis  Hibemiae.  Addit  etiam  ibidem  annum  qno  opas  suom,  Patrio  idiomate  scriptom, 
^  cooscripnt,  qoem  dicit  faisse  1143.  Fait  aatem  Monachas  Claanirardenais  in  Midia,  nt  ipse  ibidem  significmt.* 
AcU  8S.  p.  ^00.  Again  in  Triade,  p.  565,  No.  8.  "  Gildas  Modadias,  grairis  et  magnae  aactoritatis  Historicai| 
ab  anno  431,  nsqae  ad  annam  1143,  qno  soam  Hittoriai  abiolYit|  fdtUniwu  icripiU, 
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^  aet/^  (2)  A  catalogue  of  Moduda's  Poems  in  the  Louvain  Library  u  given  by  Coigan 
Acta,  p.  198, 

Fol.  16.— The  fifth  poem  in  this  MS.  is  ODuvegan's  ''  AtM  smm  Sdidhit/'  of  564  verses^ 
TUs  is  a  system  of  metrical  chronology  written  before  the  year  1050,  when  its  author,  Flan, 
died.  (2.)  Id  this  poem  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland  are  synchronized  with  those  of  the  four  great 
liioiiarchies  of  the  ancient  world  as  given  by  Eosebins.    It  is  quoted  in  tlie  Ogygia  thus : — **  Syn- 

chronismus  Regum  nostratium  cum  quatuor  orbis  Monarches   (a  Flanno  conscriptus  ante  Ann. 

1050|)  habetur  in  O'Duvegani,  O'Kelliorum  Hi  Mani  Dominorum  Antiquariiy  Codioe  mem- 
"  braneo»  folio  104,  antequam  Murchertus  O'Kdly,  Scu  Mauritius  Cluanfertensis  Episcopus  ad 
f*  Tuamensem  sedem,  Anqo  1394  evectus  est,  exarato.''  (3) 

IW.  aU^Coemm'M  Poem,  ''  A  Eolcka  Eire  mrd^"  of  192  verses,  qnoled  In  the  Ogygia,  pages 
ioi,  247,  342,  and  transcribed  from  the  MS.  of  Hua  Cemg^bhla,  which  was  preserved  in  the 
Monastery  of  Donnegal,  and  after  in  that  of  Kildare. 

*  1%/.  ^S.-^GiUa-na-naomh  Ma-DuitCa  Foetn--**  Avtbhinn  sin  a  Eire  ard."  O'Duid,  chief  bard 
of  the  Leinster  kings,  died  in  ll6o,  as  already  mentioned.  He  is  highly  extolled  for  his  fidelity 
16  bb  originals,  by  Coigan,  Acta,  p.  220,  and  in  the  Ogygia^  p.  247,  300. 

The  verses  of  this  poem  are  388  :  the  subject  is  the  history  of  the  various  Clans  of  Ireland, 
theur  origins,  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  thehr  respective  territories,  and  their  chiefs,  down  to 
the  reign  of  Toriogh  the  Great,  when  O'Duin  wrote.  A  copy  of  this  poem,  written  before  the 
1372,  b  mentioned  in  the  Ogygia  Vindicated^  Dublin,  8vo.  1774,  p.  I69.     See  above,  p.  78. 

Fhl,  27. — An  Irish  Poem  of  2000  verses,  beginning — **  Eol  damh  Seisir  clainne  Ckmnn, — 
Inform  me  of  the  seven  Sons  of  Con.'^  A  margirial  note  in  Irish,  states  that  it  was  composed 
in  the  reign  of  Torloch  the  Great,  about  the  year  1 140.  The  marginal  collations,  refer  to  oAer 
oopies,  iu  the  library  of  Ulick  dcBburgh,  Lord  Clanrickard,  and  are  in  O' Flaherty's  hand. 

/W.  29. — Donnchad  Mac  Brian's  Metrical  Controversy,  on  the  history  of  Ireland,  against  Mac 
iMstit  Poems,  written  m  the  11th  century,  and  beginning— *'  Freeeahr  tneisi  a  mc  Caissif^ 
Answer  me,  O  Son  of  Cossi." — Verses  176.  The  title  is  '*  Eider-ckomhradh  num  ag  Daniuh  me 
•*  Brum  7  Mac  Caissi,"  or,  "  The  Controversy  between  D.  Mac  Brian  and  Mac  Coissi.* 

Fol.  S^.—Concobar  O'Ceallaig'a  Metrical  History  and  Genealogy  of  the  O'Kelly's,  Princes  of 
Hi  Maine ;  in  476  verses.  A  marginal  note,  in  OTlaherty's  hand,  states  that  another  copy  may 
be  seen  in  0*Duvfgan'8  MS.  written  before  the  year  1394.  In  another  marginal  note  the  author 
is  stated  to  have  composed  it,  A.  D.  1200. 


(1)  Ogygia,  pag.  101,  f47,  342.^Thi8  last  Poem  of  Coeman's  is  preserved  also  in  the  MS.  now  before  os,  fol. 
SI,  in  192  Terses,  and  is  supported  by  a  fourth  of  Coeman's,  beginning  **  GaMhil  Gkt  a  tmd  GaoidkiL"  AU 
these  poems  were  composed  before  the  death  of  Tigemacb,  in  1088. 

<S>Xh]s  Poem  is  referred  to  by  Usher.    Primord.  p.  1029. 

(3)  He  mentions  the  above  Poems  of  Coenum  and  Mod^da,  preserved  in  the  MS*  which  was  the  pn^perty 
of  Lord  Qanricard,  with  CfOMBi'f  ^  AmmM  iwMl  wk." 
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Af.  40.- CMmw  O'&WMM't  Poem,  beginniDg  *"  a^ul  OOamkam  Um$k  Emhim^^Ye  Soob  of 
Poetic  nobles  of  Eamania.''— The  yeraes  are  52%,  on  the  soccessionsy  names,  order,  and  pedigree 
of  34  kings  of  Ulster.    This  Poem  is  quoted  in  the  Ogygia,  p.  13»  1 8,  and  305.  (1) 

A  marginal  note  in  O'Flaherty's  hand,  mentions  copies  on  vellum  of  a  more  ancient  date^  aad 
says  that  the  author  is  uncertain — **  Poema  hoc  tnecrft  mieierii,  habetur  in  libro  (yDrnKgrnd, 
**  (oL  78,  constatque  80  Distichis.''  But  in  this  copy  the  Distichs,  of  four  verses  each,  are  S2, 
or  328  verses,  bearing  the  name  of  the  author. 

PoL  44.— CMmm  aSeamuaCs  Poem,  begfammg  **  Eammm  ELm  Am  C/ibil.'*— Eamania  Ultooise 
sedes  pnicherrima  R^^um.*'— The  verses  are  76,  on  the  Successions  of  the  Pagan  Kings  of  Ulster. 
The  IbUowing  account  of  this  Poem  is  taken  from  the  Ogygia :— ^  Trigintaquatnor  Rcgnm 
**  Eamaniae  nomcodatniam,  &c.  penes  me  habeo,  e  vetustis  Miyorum  Monumentb  excerplamy 
^  cum  quo  m  temporom  enumcratione  convenit  Pooua,  in  quo  CoImoii  (fSeumm,  vetus  Anti-' 
**  quarius,  Ultonise  Reges  m  Cumfmcarp  Neagno  sd  ever$am  Eamamiam  comf^xus  est,  ei^iia 
**  initium — E§mkirin  Ahtmm  mnu  Ubdh — ^nisi  quod  ex  postremi  Rcgb  tempore  decern  anni  in  eo 
**  penes  me  Apognpho  desiderentur.**  (2) 

FoL  44.— GtMkf  VDmtft  Poem,  of  272  verses,  beginning—'*  Crmuikm  Cmmacht  RM  m 
•*  rmlA''— on  the  Succession  of  the  Connacht  Kings.  It  has  been  ahready  stated  that  this  poet 
died  in  1 160.  OTbbeity  says,  in  a  margittal  note,  that  a  copy  on  vellum  is  preserved  ^  in 
«'  CWm  Maihm  ffLmmT 

Fd.  47«— An  ancient  anooymoos  Poem,  of  29^  verses,  on  the  same  subject,  beginning— 
"  Fimmai  Smek^ffer  Ff&dr-k  sincere  uurrative,  ye  Men  of  Irehind."  Another  of  CXDmVs 
poems,  at  fi>lio  79  of  this  MS.  and  a  second  ibpy  of  the  same  at  folio  132,  incline  me  to  think 
that  the  Poem  now  before  ns  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  him. 

Fol.  50.— OMMcb  Bmx&A  mm  MmokemaMt  Metrical  List  of  the  Connacht  Kings.  TUs 
vahmUe  Poem,  of  172  verses,  begins—'*  EUii^  m  Eigd  BmM«.''— Hear  ye  learned  of  Ireland,'' 
dx.  This  Poem  was  written  a  little  before  the  death  of  (yCrtde,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in 
1348;  for  that  Archbishop  is  mentioned,  in  the  last  stania,  as  yet  living,  and  then  on  the  verge  of 
the  grave.— It  is  the  oldest  docnmcot  of  the  kind  estant,  illustrating  the  legitimate  successioo 
of  the  Connacht  Kings  from  the  reign  of  Tarloek  O'Cmwr,  called  the  Great,  1120,  to  that  of 
ThrMk  (yCmttr,  whom  the  Poet  mentions  as  reigning  when  he  wrote,  in  1347.  These  dates  will 
be  found  consistent  with  those  of  pages  75  and  76. 

FoL  52«— An  anonymous  Poem,  of  six  verKs,  on  the  most  celebrated  women  of  Irefamd, 


(1)  Another  Pdem  of  0*Seasaan1^  oa  the  most  aadeat  and  principal  writen  of  Irefauidy  and  one  by  Cmi- 
df«t  O^CmMT,  U  qooted  hi  the  Ogygis,  p.  184.    See  abote.  No.  XV.  p.  84. 

(S)  Epist.  ad  Lgmcmmi,  p.  14^  uid  agihi,  p.  30^  he  sayt  '*  In  Uitonia,  ad  CoDqaovari  excenom,  anno  C. 
**  48,  qnindeciai  Reges  eiMUBermt  Jckmmi  O^FUkm»  m  Csmnne  EmHhmm  Udkmek,  &c  ad  Eumum  excidhBi, 
«aBMC.3St.   SeethelktofthcseUafiattheeBdofthisliS, 
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beginning—"  Ckmoce  inghem  CJacAarot,-:— Ciannac,  Daughter  of  Ciachxan.''      The  age  and  the 
aothor  of  this  Poem  are  equally  uncertain.— The  verses  are  68. 

Af.  53.— A  Poem  of  232  verses,  ascribed  to  Flan  of  Bute,  on  the  CyNial  Kmgs,  beginning— 
^  Conall  Cuing.  cMnde  iV«t//,— Conal,  favourite  of  the  Sons  of  Nial.''— Another  Poem  beginning 
with  the  same  verse,  in  this  MS.  folio  64,,  must  not  be  coufounded  with  this.  The  supposed 
author  of  this  died,  as  already  mentioned,  in  1056.    Conal  was  the  Ancestor  of  5.  Cobmba^  first 

Abbot  of  Hiona. 

* 

Fol.  55.— The  Poem,  **  Ata  sunn  ruila  na  rwgh."  1 16  verses  ascribed  to  Flan.  The  poems 
which  follow,  are  attributed  to  the  same  author ;  they  begin  with  the  following  verses : 

'*  Enna  dalia  Cahjnre  crMOtci,— Enna,  the  Pupfl  of  Carbre  the  hardy ,**  184  verses. 

''  Euiidh  re  Conall  Ca/ma,— Hear  the  voice  of  Conal  the  Brave,"  96  Verses. 

'*  Catrpre^  Eogkam^  Enda^  enn^**  44  verses. 

*'  A  EoUha  Chanaill  CnW,— Ye  learned  of  musical  Turconnel,**  128  verses. 

*'  A  ImUair  Atka  ard  olar,"  68  verses. 

**  Ata  tunn  oenchui  nach  Suaill, — Here  is  a  narrative  which  deceives  not,*'  68  verses.  Another 
more  recent  poem,  on  the  Kings  of  Connacht,  begins  with  the  same  verse;  but  a  marginal  note 
m  O'Flaherty's  hand,  at  folio  60  of  this  MS.  ascribes  thb  to  Flan. 

Fol.  61,  6.— A  Poem  of  52  verses,  by  Laitkei^  Laidheack,  or  LaUeog  the  Pretty,  the  daughter 
of  Laignecan,  of  the  race  of  Conal  Gulban,  begins,  **  Bendaeki  art  a  Ftomn  Atdhne^-^'Mxy  bles- 
sings be  upon  thee,  O  Flan  of  Adne.'^  This  Poetess  was  the  mother  of  the  Poet  Flan  mac 
Lonam,  of  the  9th  century,  as  at  folio  62  of  this  MS. 

Fol,  62. — ''  Congal  emn  Magkair  Maitk  K,**  a  Poem  of  28  verses,  on  the  reign  of  King 
Conga],  probably  by  Flan  mac  Lonan,  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  the  Poem  immediately  fol- 
lowing it.    Congou  reigned  seven  years  from  704. 

Ibid.'-Flan  mae  Lonan*8  Poem,  '*  Ard  na  Seeh  a  mkeie  na  eeuach/'  begins  here  with  his 
name  thus  prefixed  to  it — **  Flann  mae  Lanan,  OUam  Connacht,  ee. — Fhin  mac  Lonan,  the 
*'  Chief  Poet  of  Connacht,  sung  this  Poem."  A  marginal  note  correctly  states,  firom  the 
Irish  Annals,  that  he  wrote  in  89O;  another  traces  his  pedigree  to  Gumre  Adne,  King  of  Con- 
nacht in  the  6th  century;  and  informs  us  that  his  mother  was  L4iitheog,  the  Poetess.  The  verses 
are  252.  Flan  was  killed  m  896,  as  stated  by  Tigemach,  who  quotes  him.  The  IV  Masters 
mention  hb  death  in  these  words,  under  that  year :— **  Flann  mae  Lonam  VhrghU  Sil  Seata, 
"  Primk  FUe  GaoUOual,  File  a$  deack  bat  in  Er  in  a  ahnnr  dSrcr.*'— Literally,  "  Flan  mac 
''  Lonan,  the  Virgil  of  the  Scots,  the  chief  Poet  of  the  Gael,  the  Poet  the  most  divhie  that 
''  flourished  in  Irekind  in  his  time,  died  in  896.**  Another  Poem  of  his  is  preserved  io  the  Dinse- 
anchue,  MS.  No.  Vlll.  already  described,  fol.  17,  col.  2.  Several  of  this  Flan's  poems  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  Dinseanchua,  MS.  No.  VIII.  He  writes  in  the  purest 
idiom  of  Connacht 

Fpl.  65. — Another  poem,  of  l64  verses,  on  the  same  subject,  by  Gildaa  Brieede  mae  Conmidha 

begms— ''  Rocca  na  Cloinne  Gmirt/,— Chosen  of  the  Sons  of  Conal.'' 

N 
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Fd.  67.— The  Poem,  "  Conall  Cumg  Cioinme  A>i//,— Corail,  favourite  of  the  sons  of  Nial,'* 
of  124  verses,  on  the  exploits  of  the  Chiefs  of  Tirconnel,  composed  by  Giidas  Brigde  mm 
ConmiMe,  a  Poet  of  the  14th  century.  (1)  Another  poem,  beginning  with  the  same  verse,  has 
been  mentioned  at  fol.  53,  where  it  bears  the  name  of /Toil  of  Bute,  who  died  in  1056. 

Foi.  68.— The  Poem  ''  lomdka  Urraim  ag  Ult,"  of  96  verses*  follows ;  bearing  the  mime  of 
its  author,  **  BrioH  mge  Canmiit" — At  the  end  of  tliis  Catalogue  of  Irisli  MSS.  will  be  found  a 
Register  or  Obituary  of  Irish  Poets  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  whose  names  and 
dates  are  to  modem  Antiquaries  utterly  unknown. 

FoL  69' — The  Poem  *'  An  ceUt  for  Ciainne  na  Ccolia,"  of  93  verses,  anooymous ;  but  pro- 
bably by  the  same  author,  as  its  subject  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  preceding  Poem,  r 

Foi.  70.— The  Poem  <'  MiMe  Maigken  Chmdt  CWtiiii,— Meath,  Plain  of  the  Sons  of  Con." 
of  204  verses,  gives  the  Successions  of  the  Kings  of  Meath,  from  the  time  of  Con  of  ike 
Hundred  Baitles,  to  the  year  1079,  when  it  was  composed.  (2)  After  giving  a  list  of  47  kings, 
firom  Conal,  the  Son  of  Nial  the  Great,  to  Concobar^  who  reigned  in  Meath  after  Ufaeisechian  2d, 
this  Poem  adds,  that  Maelsechkm's  successor  reigned  seven  years;  that  Donnchad  reigned 
f>rty-two,  counting  from  the  last  of  said  term  of  seven  years ;  and  that  he  himself  wrote  in  1073. 
Comaly  whom  he  mentions  in  the  last  distich  as  the  first  of  said  forty-seven  Kings  of  Meath,  is 
Mcntioiied  io  v.  21,  by  the  name  of  Comai  CrtwUkan^  son  of  NM  the  Grmty  and  contemporary 
with  S.  Patrick.  The  whole  period  described  in  this  document,  is  ^1 1  years,  counting  from  the 
death  of  King  Laogmrt^  the  brother  of  Conal ;  which  gives  to  each  King  about  1 1  \  years,  oa  aa 
average,  and  confirms  the  veracity  of  our  former  statements  00  this  subject. 

Fol.  l^^"Mac  CoiMsfa  Poem,  ''  Maeiaeeklain  Sinn$er  Gaoind,'*  of  108  verses.  In  the  Annab  of 
the  IV  Masters,  this  Poefs  death  is  referred  to  1023,  where  lie  is  styled  "  Ard-Croime  mm 
*'  Gootfuf,— the  chief  Chronicler  of  the  Irish."    They  add,  that  he  died  at  Clwan  mac  noU.  (3) 

Four  Poems  follow  these,  by  the  same  author,  describing  three  of  the  chief  r^^al  residences 
of  Irehmd,  and  their  respective  domains.  These  are  the  royal  seat  of  Ail-lech,  i.  e.  the  Seat 
of  the  Snared  Stone,  in  Ulster ;  Ttamar-Ratk,  or  the  Sacred  Hill  of  the  Great  House,  commonly 
called  Temam,  io  Meath;  and  Dnm-Eogm^-Bely  m  Connacht.— The  ancient  Irish  measurement  of 
the  quantity  of  land  annexed  to  each  division  of  Ireland,  is  next  stated  in  metre  by  the  Poet 
Fminn  :  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  his  accounts  do  not  much  difier  firom  those  of  Stniffbid's 
Survey.  By  that  Survey,  Munster  contains  only  453,095  acres  more  tlian  Ulster.  By  the  saaie 
Survey,  Ireland  entirely  contains  ll/)42,642  acres;  and,  aocordmg  to  FhUam,  it  contains 
11,040,000:  the  difference  is  2,642! — ^Did  Strafford  see  this  ancient  Irish  measurement? — Cer- 
taijdy  not;    neither  could  the  author  of  this  Poem,  whoever  he  was,  have  seen  Strafford's; 


(1)  See  F9I.  9f  of  this  MS. 

(t)  A  Marginal  Note  meotioiis  a  more  ancient  Copy  on  vellam. 

(3>  OTIabefty  states  on  tiM  margin,  that  another  copy  on  vellam  is  preserved  in  01>avegan^  MS.  foU  it. 
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nor  did  lie  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  acre;  for  though  that  English  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  ager,  it  is  only  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  it  has  a  defined  meaning,  even  in  Eng- 
lish. (1)  We  find  the  word  acre  in  charters  of  the  10th  century,  as  in  Edred's^  of  948 — ''  duas 
"  Caracatas  terrae  et  dimidiam,  et  ^6  acrae  prati,  et  50  acras  Sylvae,  et  70  acras  de  Bnishe.'^  There 
are  also  numerous  instances  of  this  word  in  deeds,  and  chartularies,  and  other  documents  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.;  but  in  all,  the. meaning  of  the  word  acre  b  very  vague  and  undefined^ 
until  the  14th  century:  whereas  Fhdan  is  a  writer  of  the  8th  or  9th.  Granted  that  FMaitCe 
original  b  lost,  and  that  this  is  only  an  extract  by  a  more  recent  author,  yet,  in  every  hypothesis, 
the  extract  before  us  is  more  ancient  than  the  days  of  Strafford.  It  is  taken  ttom  the  MS.  of 
Hua  CongabMa,  which  was  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of  Donnegal,  and  b  quoted  t^andeni^ 
in  the  days  of  James  I.  by  Keating,  and  in  the  days  of  Edward  IlL  by  (yDuveganf 


A  specimen  of  ancient  hieh  Mensuration,  from  this  MS. 

The  following  extract  will  give  some  idea  of  the  notions  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  on  this 
subject,  before  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  the  12th  century. 

1.  Ca  lion  xxx  ind  Er-am-^Ca  Horn  kih  triocha  combaidIL 

2.  Ca  Hon  baile  comhaU  ngio-^'^  lion  bails  eongbtm  oen  baik^ 

3.  Ca  Hon  baik  is  Trieha  est — hkd  er,  eomobtr  seii.  • 

4.  Ad.  im  ribh  tolaibh  suas-^grennan  eolack  a  thomhask 

5.  Na  tabhair  mo  ghrennan/ein-^ds  raidk  Fintsinm  frr  go  esUl. 

6.  Voir  is  me  as  eolcha  ro  Mnw^o  neock  ro  UmiU  Er* 
7*  X  mbaile  sa  xxx.  a.  c.  or  xx^-^hsUb  ni  hreco» 

8.  Ceithre  imirce  doibh  dht^ghsm  Uoot  ds  hum  ra  osk. 
9*  Airmimsi  u,  xxx.  x.  or  xx.-^rineha  m  breock 

10.  A  derim  ribh  tolaibh  gal-^atm  in  oil  ehoieo..    Vk 

11.  VIIL  XXX.  X.  CO  becht — iccrich  Midhe  na  moir  nert. 

12.  X.  triucha  xx.  vile  iccrich  Cownacht  CMhmdhe. 

13.  Am  triocha.  x.  iUaighnibh — 1  fiche  co  saidhlnr. 

14.  O  /nk  Xhtibhlinm  aUe — co  bealaeh  na  boroimhhe. 

15.  X.  tricha  indiathmbh  Mum.  is  tri  xx.  co.  oA. 

Ifi.  Arasida  emoc.  dot;  /imi-^  sa  Mum.    Morjhakrsmg. 
17*  Airemt^elxi  tricha  ced^-^ar  naoijichiibh  nacha  brecc 
1^.  Cem  oask.  or  b.  de-^-ar  trichu  na  ar  kih  baile. 
19*  X2[.  baik  7  v.c. — ar  cuke  mik  nocha  brecc. 
20.  O  tm  ga.uairemh  maUe-^numhsr  m  h  EruiU. 


(A-^  Ap.ni  mfinsnrata.teiwe  portio  olim  inceria^  sed  nunc  statato  anni  31  regni  Edwardi  I.  his  Odogies  per- 
'*  ticam  continens.  Pertica  Ycro  dimensionis  yirga  16  pedes  et  dimid.  habens  in  longitndine.  Apnd  Sazooes 
*'  Acer  non  taiitam  defimtam  tenm  qnantilatev,  atd*  at  ex  iEliNdaHq— 1|  kHm  yumt— w^ayai  •igniicabat.'* 
3pelman's  Glossary. 
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21.  Eabu  Er  do  WKabttit'-'mar  ta  do  rdr  gaeh  kabkair. 

22.  Fiimtamjire  eolaeh  gofir-^iae  m  dhu 


Uieral  vertum. 

1.  How  many  Iricenaries  in  Irehnd  Noble— How  many  half  tricenaries  pleasant? 

2.  How  many  town  lands  brave,  renowned — how  many  are  inhabited  of  chief  towns  I 

3.  How  many  towns  and  tricenaries — in  Ireland  abounding  in  treasures? 

4.  I  tell  you  in  numbers  full.     A  learned  calculator  has  measured  it. 

5.  Controvert  not  my  computation— It  was  composed  by  FkUan^  a  man  of  skilL 

6.  Xbe  best  informed  am  I  of  those — who  have  described  Ireland. 
?•  Ten  towns  and  twenty  in  each  tricenary — no  falsehood  this. 

8.  Four  divisions  to  each  there  are — without  tbeir  herds  interfering  with  each  other. 

9*  I  number  five  thirty  and  ten,  above  twenty  tricenaries — no  falsehood  thisr 
10.  I  tell  you  in  numbers  learned— there  are  in  Ulster  entirely. 
11  Eight  tricenaries  and  ten,  certainly— in  the  dbtrict  of  Meath  of  great  power. 

12.  Ten  tricenaries,  and  twenty  in  all— in  Connacht,  Country,  of  the  Golden  Locks. 

13.  One  tricenary  and  ten  in  Leinster — with  twenty  very  rich. 

14.  From  the  river  of  Dublin,  South— to  the  road  of  the  Trib«te  of  Cows. 

15.  Ten  tricenaries  in  the  Southern  Districts  of  Munster,  and  thrice  20-^ fairly. 

16.  Above  twice  50  I  think  are  in  Munster^s  wide  extent 

!?•  I  count  four  tricenaries,  above  nine  twenties— hio  iidsehood  this,  ' 

18.  Without  deficiency  in  any  part  of  a  tricenary,  or  half  town  land, 
If.  Twenty  towns  and  500  above  5000 — no  falsehood,  (i.  e.  5520  towns) 

20.  Is  without  erroneous  counting — the  counting  of  all  Ireland. 

21.  This  account  of  Ireland  is  given — as  found  in  every  book. 

22.  By  Fintan  the  man  of  knowledge  true— He  it  is  who  teUs  how  many. 

Observations. 

According  to  the  number  of  acres  now  ascertained  in  Ireland,  each  town  of  those  thus 
numbered  by  Fintan  had  above  2000  acres  of  land ;  eacli  tricenary  60,000.  The  SO  triceoaries 
of  Connacht  had  2,000,000  of  Acres ;  and  certainly  Connacht  contains  more. 

Accordiug  to  the  Ogygia,  p.  25,  each  tricenary  consisted  of  30  towns,  and  14,400  acres,  with 
pasture  for  300  cows  to  each  town,  and  a  proportion  fur  sheep  land.  The  triockaeeud,  or  tricenary, 
was  so  called  from  its  30  towns,  corresponding  with  hundreds  in  Englands,  or  Baronies  in  Ireland^ 
Etch  town  had  pasture  for  30U  cows,  and  consequently  each  tricenary  had  pasture  for  9000. 

According  to  Fintan's  computation,  the  tricenaria  in  Ulster  were  35 ;  in  Connacht,  30;  m 
bothtbeMunsters,70;  in  Leinster,  31;  in  Meath,  18;  that  b,  in  alll  84.(1)— The  Chief  of  each 


(I)  He  gives  55tO  towns  of  500  coivi  eacb;  that  is,  1|656/K»  cows. 
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tficeoary  had  the  title  of  Toaiseach,  and  was  subject  only  to  the  provincial  king,  to  whom  he  was 
ttccountable  for  the  annual  tribute  in  kind,  and  for  the  forces  to  be  mustered  for  war. 

O'Flaherty  states  in  a  marginal  note,  at  the  head  of  these  metrical  surveys,  that  he  saw  a  more 
ancieot  transcript  in  (/Dmfegan't  collection  on  parchment,  written  in  the  14th  century,  folio  12.(1) 

Fd.  75  and  76  are  missing. 

Fd,  77.— O'Duinn's  Poem,  beginning— ''  Caiec  Ltnghem  na  kchi  Riogk,"  on  the  Chronology 
of  the  Leinster  Kings.  The  time  of  O'Dumn^t  death,  ll6o,  has  been  already  mentioned,  with 
another  copy  of  this  Poem.  It  is  quoted  in  Colgan's  Acta,  p.  220.  A  marginal  note,  in  O'/Zs- 
herty't  hand,  states  that  another  copy  is  preserved  on  vellum  in  (yDttvrgan*8  MS.  fol.  6^  The 
verses  in  this  copy  are  276.     See  above,  folio  44  of  this  MS. 

Foi.  79, — A  Poem  of  140  verses,  beginning—*'  A  cmce  Cain  Cairpr,  Cnuridh."  The  author  of 
the  Ogygia  says,  in  a  marginal  note,  **  Hoc  videtur  esse  Brogani  Pii,  sen  Devoti,  Opus  Metricum 
'*  de  Actibus  Heroicis  Regum  Hibemise,  ciyus  meniinit  Colganus  in  nota  6  ad  librum  2  Vitse  4tae 
**  S.  Brigidae,  et  in  nota  24  ad  vitani  S.  Kiarani."  There  is,  however,  another  copy  in  this  MS.  at 
folio  132,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  (yDum.  In  the  copy  before  us,  the  verses  are  144;  in  the 
other  copy,  at  folio  132  of  this  MS.  they  are  148.  This  variation  claims  attention.  The  addi- 
tional four  verses  are  missing  in  this  copy,  folio  80,  line  10. 

Foi.  82. — An  Irish  Commentary  on  the  Metrical  Lists  and  Poems  of  Ulster  Bards  in  this  MS. 
in  the  hand  writuig  of  Mr.  OTonor;  giving  the  names  and  order  of  succession  of  sixteen  Kings 
of  Ulster,  from  Kimboath  to  the  Christian  sera.    See  the  conclusion  of  this  MS. 

Fol»  83. — A  Poem  of  292  verses,  on  the  names,  order,  and  years  of  the  Munster  Kings,  be- 
^nning,  **  Caisel  CaihoMr  Clahme  Moghal^  with  marginal  collations  by  the  author  of  the  Ogygia, 
and  in  his  hand. 

Fol,  85. — MmriUn  ore  mac  Bruaideg^s  Poem,  of  392  verses,  beginning,  ^'  Cmrfni  CMmmnain 
mr CUnnn  tail''  This  is  a  recent  Poem,  when  compared  with  the  preceding.  It  was  composed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabet  h :  the  author  died  in  1 602,  as  stated  in  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters  under  that 
year,  where  several  other  Poems  of  his  are  mentioned  thus : — ''  A  se  chum  na  se  Duanta  Senchusa 

mi  Dandrech  .t.— 1.  Cmrfeit  cum  aoin  or  chlomn  Taj/.— 2.  Tug  damh  tkairer  inse  an  /o^A.— 3. 

Atkin  mise  a  mkeg  Cocklain,-'^.  Gabhram  an  chuairi  si  ar  chloinn  71ii«— 5.  B.  e.  Deara  sanna 

fHacki  Catkaoir.-^6.  Agui-0  chaihair  gluaisid  Gaaidhill."  AAer  this  last  of  his  Poems,  the 
Annalists  add  his  character :  "  Seanehadh^  Flic,  agut  Fcrdana  in  a  aimdr  do  b/crr  do  bki  m 
£tr6ni.''— «  He  was  an  historian,  poet,  and  teacher  of  poetry,  the  best  of  his  age  in  Ireland." 

FoL  S9.—Mac  Coissi^a  Poem,  •'  Mariam  duii  a  Joraird /eil."  Mac  Coissi  died  in  1023,  as 
already  stated.    He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mac  Coissi,  a  Poet  of  the  17th  Century. 

FoL  91.— A  Poem  of  88  verses  beginning,  ''  Na  tri  Cuinn  do  sliochi  Anmnaidhr'-The  3  Cons 


(1)  Other  Sonreys  shall  be  menttonad  vader  the  Article  Dmm  Surveff,  in  these  sheets. 
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of  the  race  of  Anruad."    This  Poem  is  anonymous.     In  the  last  distich  the  author  mealioM 
S.  Moling,  Baaian,  and  others  of  the  7th  century,  as  his  friends  and  coutemporaries. 

Fd,  92. — Gildas  Brighde  mac  Conmidet  Poem,  of  132  verses,  in  honour  of  AfM  (/Damui, 
the  son  of  Domhnall  og  O'Donnell,  who  died  in  1333.  This  Poem  gives  the  pedigree  of  tiM 
O'Donnel  family  in  the  maternal  line,  as  well  as  in  tlie  paternal,  up  to  the  fin»t  English  invaaioii 
of  Ireland.    See  another  Poem  of  this  author's  above,  fol.  65. 

Fd*  S^.-^Ttdhg-mmr-va  Higgin's  Poem  in  honour  of  Magnu$  0*Conor,  King  of  Conmch^ 
who  died  in  1293.  The  verses  are  l64,  beginning,  **  Gaek  aem  mar  a  adba  airdeirc."  The  sue* 
cessions  of  the  Connacht  Kings  are  enumerated  down  to  1293,  when  the  author  wrote, 

Fol,  95,  to  FoL  iOl,  missing. 

Fol,  101. — Coeman's  Poem  on  Irish  Chronology,  banning — **  H  Erin  nrd  InU  na  Righ," 
already  mentioned  at  fol.  4.  OTlalierty  mentions  another  copy,  on  vellum,  in  CVDuvegan's 
hand,  who  died  in  1372,  fol.  11,  and  another  in  the  Uber  Lecamu  fol.  303.  The  copy 
before  us  gives  604  verses ;  whilst  that  at  fol.  4,  of  this  same  MS.  gives  632.  That  the  diff- 
erence is  owing  to  transcribers,  appears  from  the  marginal  collations  in  OTIahert/s  hand. 

Fol.  107. — Canang  O^Maolcotiar'a  Poem,  of  148  verses,  beginning — **  Ata  sund  forha  feaukf 
giving  the  names,  years,  and  order  of  succession  of  the  Irish  Kings,  from  the  time  of  S.  Patrick 
to  the  battle  of  Cloontarf,  1014.  The  author  died  in  1314.  (I)  O'Flaherty  quotes  another 
copy  on  vellum,  by  (yDuvegan,  and  a  third  in  the  Ldber  Ixean,  fol.  303.  It  is  quoted  in  the 
Ogygia,  p.  10,  and  by  Keating,  p.  41. 

Fol.  109. — Coeman's  Chronological  Poem,  beginning—'^  Atmalad  Anal  viie^"  This  has  been 
printed  and  translated,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  "  Rerum  Hibemkarmm,  vol.  i.'^  where  the 
the  various  readings  of  the  Bodleian  copy  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  pagOb  The  Ogygk 
quotes  other  copies  in  Lord  Clanrickard's  Library,  where  O-Duvegan's  MS.  was  preserved  in 
1 684,  as  stated  in  a  marginal  note  in  this  copy»  in  OTIaherty's  hand, 

Fol.  112. — Flan*9  SynchronismM,  beginm'ng — *'  Rhi  Temkra  dia  tesband  tnm/*  of  whieh  an 
ancient  copy  has  been  mentioned  in  the  MS.  No.  I.  In  this  copy  the  verses  are  140,  followed  by 
the  second  part  of  said  Poem,  beginning — **  Righ  Temkra  toebkaighe  iartcm^"  of  208  verses, 
composed  in  the  reign  of  Maelseclilau  II.  between  1014  and  1022. 

Fol,  116. — Maelmura*8  '<  Canam  bunadus  na  n  Gaodhil,"  in  232  verses,  on  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Scoti,  or  Scytlis  of  Ireland,  already  mentioned  at  fol.  1.  of  this  MS.  OTlaherty 
says,  in  a  marginal  note,  that  there  is  another  copy  "  in  Michaelis  (fClery  Ubro  Cobnuamm 
**  Htbemuty*  and  refers  us  also  to  «/.  L^ckm  EpUt.  44.  Malmura  died,  as  already  stated,  in 
884.    See  above,  pag.  33,  54. 


(1)  Tlie  transcriber  of  this  copy  attribates  it  to-  Cmumm.    Bat  tbe-antlior  of  the.  Ogygia.  as»a.in>a>IMrihMll 
note  *'  Conang  na  Mttokomaire  anctor  hajai  Poematis,  at  in  retere  membrma  pene$  me." 
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46.  Fol  120. — The  next  article  io  this  MS.  Is  extremely  curioas.  It  is  an  Irish  Foem,  the 
title  of  which  ascribes  it  to  Fiand  Bona,  that  is,  to  Aidfrid,  King  of  the  Northumbrian  and 
Bemicean  Saxons,  who,  during  his  exile  in  Ireland,  as  Bede  states, ''  passed  his  time  in  study,**-— 
"  m  regiambui  Scottarum  lectumi  operam  dabai/'  (I)  Lynch  mentions  this  Poem,  in  his  Cam* 
brensis  Eversus,  p.  128— 9>  thus: — 

"  Aldjridi  Poema  Hihermcum. 

"  In  0*NeUica  Prosapiae  tabulis,  apud  O'Duveganum,  proditum  est  hujus  Alfridi  matrem, 
*'  ex  ea  familia  progenitam,  Fianam  nomine,  Colmanni  Midiae  Regis  filiam  fuisse,  et  Alfridum 
Fhnmi  Fioni  etiam  nomen,  a  matris  nomine  deductum  retulisse*  qui  nou  sui  tantum  Uteris 
excolendi  causa  in  Hibemiani  venit,  veruni  etiam,  ut  Sanctis  Hibemias  deprecantibus,  limace 
qui  in  aureni  ejus  irrepsit,  et  Capitis  htimoribus  attractis  intumuit,  educto  roolestia,  et  morbo 
ex  ea  re  contracto;  immunis  eflliceretur.  Precationibus  igitur  ac  jejuniis  cum  aliquamdiu  incum- 
beret,  tandem  yoti  compos  iactus,  Hiberniam  peragravit,  et  Hibemonim  mores  accurate  advertens, 
singularum  ditionum  incolas,  alios  uno  vitto,  alios  alio  laborasse,  plures  etiam  probioribus 
**  lostitutis  ac  moribus  imbutos  fuisse  videns,  singulas  Hibemiae  plagas,  incolentium  laudes,  et  labes 
^'  in  Carmen  Hibernicuni  retulit,  cujns  initium  est—''  Roidheat  in  Innis^  Fmu  FaU,"  tfc. 

Mr*  O'Conor  states,  in  a  marginal  note  opposite  to  this  account  in  the  Stowe  copy  of 
Candn-ensis  Evtrsus,  that  he  had  another  copy  ''  in  Codke  Membranaceo  antiquUtmo."  He 
then  gives  the  first  distich,  from  that  copy  on  vellum,  in  these  words : — 

<<  Redet  a  nmis  Finu  Faii-'-in  Eirinn  rimmmrb 

"  lomad  ban  m  baaUhin  br, 

*'  immat  Laoch  immad  cleir» 

"  Ro  det  on  g.  atig-^an  «  cuig  cuig  Eir. 

*'  It.  chill  If  Hr  CO  J.  aig.  imadh  bidh  immad  ettoigh. 

«*  Ro  det  or  is  airgeadeacht-^Ro  det  mil,  cruitneacki." 
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(1)  Bed.  De  Vita  S.  Cuthberti— Cambridge  ed.  c.  J4,  p.  «48.  Aldfrid  was  recalled  from  Ireland  on  the 
death  of  Ecgfrid,  in  685  Ibid.— «  Ecgfridus  Pictorum  gladio  tmcidatur,  et  Aldfridus  in  regnom,  fratcr  ejus 
**  nothns,  substitoitur,  qJi,  non  paacis  antea  temporibos,  in  regionibas  Scottorum  lectioni  operam  dabat,  ipse 
^  ob  amorem  iapietUw  spontaneum  passns  exilinm." 

Smith  observes  justly  (Not.  8  to  Bede's  Eccl.  Hist.  L5,  c.l9,  p.  •06.)  that  some  confoond  the  Kings  of 
Northnmbria,  il/c*/rtd  and  AI4frid^**  Hnnc  Authores  confnndnnt  cnm  Akifrido;  sed  eonim  nomina  plane  sunt 
"  divenn.  Hie  etiam  fuit  filins  Oswii  legitimos,  et  vivo  patre  mortnns  est.  Aldfridus  vero  pntatieios  post 
<«  E^ridum  frairem  regnavit.    Hie  Uilfridam  hahnit  Magistmm— if  (^^ritfmn  Hiberni  do€tore$  «ncdte6aitf ." 

Bede  repeats  this  account  of  AI4frid,  in  hi*  Metrical  life  of  S.  Cnthbert,  c.  iJ.  Malmesbary  rehites  the  facts 
•*  Reg.  1. 5.  Factione  optimatom,  qnamvis  seniorem,  regno  indigiuim  existimantes,  &c.  in  Hiberniam,  sen  vl, 
•«  sea  iadigaatione,  secessisse ;  ibi,  et  ab  odio  germani  tutnm,  et  magna  oth  lUerU  inUmtum,  omni  phil080|diia 
**  eomposnisse  animnm.  Qnocirca  Imperii  habenb  habiliorcm  aestimantes,  qni  quondam  ezpalerttnt,  nltro 
«« ezpetivemnt.*'    Scriptores  post  Bedaro,  fol.  Trancofnrti,  1601,  pag.  21. 

Harpsfield  saya— "  Inviutnm  ex  Hibemia  a  Proceribns  ad  regnum  capescendmn,  ubi  exul,  sed  magno  su» 
•*  bono  defitnent,*  aec.  Ac. 
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This  extract  shews  that  the  copy  from  which  it  was  taken  was  somewhat  different  from  the 
copj  now  before  us,  the  first  lines  of  which,  though  corresponding  in  sense,  diffier  widely  hi 
mikogrttph^:  thus 

1.  *^  Rod  dttah  hds  Find  FaU--4n  h  Erimd  can  immarhmgh, 

2.  ''  Imbad  ban  ni  baei  in  brei — imbai  Laec  7  cUreeh 

3.  "  Roddei  in  each  coiciadh  ann — do  coiecedaibh  n  h  Erend, 

4.  ''  Ei.  dUU  Hr  co  fraig  knbad  bid  7  ctaig, 

5.  ''  Roris  argot  dacht-^Ro  dtt  mil  roddet  endinecktr 

The  literal  Tersion  of  the  first  specimen,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  is  as  follows : 

I  found  in  the  isle  of  fair  Fail^  (that  is,  in  Irekind,)  without  deceit. 

Many  women  not  weak  in  judgment-^many  laymen  and  clergy ; 

I  found  in  every  province  there — of  all  the  Provinces  of  Ireland 

Many  churches  and  towns  from  sea  to  sea,  abundant  provisions  and  clothes. 

I  found  gold  and  silver~I  found  honey,  I  found  wheat,  &c.  &c. 

Whoever  was  the  author  of  this  Poem,  its  idiom  sufficiently  shews  its  antiquity;  no  fiict  b 
mentioned,  no  name,  no  art,  no  custom  which  is  not  antecedent  to  Danish  times.  The  verses 
are  9$.  It  is  a  question  not  hastily  to  be  solved  whether  it  is  the  composition  of  the  author  to 
whom  it  is  in  all  copies  uniformly  ascribed. 

Fol.  121. — A  poem  follows  which  is  ascribed  to  OKol  OUam,  King  of  Munster,  an.  2129 
beginning  '*  Beir  mo  Srui^,— Fetch  my  Shield,**  and  consisting  of  104  verses,  transcribed  in  the 
rdgn  of  James  I.  from  the  MS.  of  Hua  Congabhla,  which  was  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of 
Dounegal.  On  the  margin  are  these  words  in  Irish  characters,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr. 
O'Conor,  of  Belanagare : — **  ni  maiih  thmgim  an  thsen  Duain  $0^ — I  do  not  weU  understand  thia 
*'  ancient  poem."  The  age  of  Olioi  has  been  fully  ascertained  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Rermm 
Hibemieanun  Scripiores,  vol.  i.  p.  29,  39.  50,  53,  11 9»  and  Annal.  Ult.  p.  127,  152.  The  kUom 
of  this  Poem  supplies  abundant  evidence  of  its  antiquity ;  and  it  b  followed  by  a  second,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  same  author,  and  equally  obscure. 

Fol,  122. — ^This  second  Poem  begins  at  folio  122,  with  the  verse —  ^ 

*'  A  Maccain  na  ei  ciaso  do  gra  or  a  tai — 
"  Mo  chridhe  doslofa  dia  dor/a  do  ehmi** 

The  verses  are  184.  The  subject  is  the  death  of  his  seven  sons,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Afaimiai. 
This  Poem  is  quoted  in  the  Ogygta  thus : — ''  Extat  Poema  pervetustum — A  Maemn  na  d  da  «»— 
*'  OliUi  R^is  nomine  ad  Frachum  nepotem,  deplorans  septem  filiorum,  in  Mucromio  prselio, 
^  prssertim  £x>ganii  casum,  et  Fiachi  pupilli  miseriam,  patre  el  matre  orbati.    Sed  ne  Olilli 

genuinum  suspicor ;  siquidem  de  benedictionibus  quas  Eugenio  tarn  mortuo,  quam  vivo  impertit 

mentionem  facial  Ethnicb  vocabulo  et  praxi  inusitata.'^  p.  328. 

On  this  criticism  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  word  benna€h»^  in  the  26th  stanza,  on  which  it 
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ii  chie6y  founded,  will  not  bear  out  the  objection,  unless  it  should  afipear  that  that  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  kauiieiio.  It  has  been  demonstrated  b>  the  most  learned  writers  on 
the  subject,  that  the  Latin  laugua^  is  founded  in  a  great  degree  on  the  Celtic.  (I)  If  the  word 
Bemedktio  had  been  introduced  into  the  Latin  language  by  Christianity,  as  many  Ecclesiastical 
words  have,  then  the  argument  would  hold  good ;  but  hemtdico  and  benedielio  are  anciait  Latin 
words,  and  used  even  in  the  sacred  sense  of  blessing -the  memory  of  the  dead.  "  Hie  super  osaa 
emtrtsqne  tnos^  benedicta  quiescit."  Inscr.  apud  Gurter.  p.  875,  n.  3. 

A  marginal  note,  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters,  and  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  O'Conor* 
at  fol.  124,  states  that  this  poem  was  but  imperfectly  intelligible  to  htm — fit  maitk  thuigim  an 
tluen  Duain  so**  "  At  the  end  of  it  is  this  note,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  transcriber  of  the  whole 
volume. — **  As  kahhar  na  hua  Congabhla  ac  Cittdnra  immainistehr  na  brat,  do  scrhbhad  na  naai 
n  Duanta  sin  a  mi  Octob.  na  bl,  sa,  l627— i.  e.  From  the  book  of  O'Cangabkla^  in  Kildare,  in 
**  the  Monastery  of  the  Friars,  were  transcribed  these  nine  last  poems,  in  October  l627/' 

No  solid  reason  has  hitherto  been  alledged  for  ascribing  this  poem  to  Christian  times.  The 
objection  from  the  assumed  fact  that  no  Pagan  author  is  produced,  vanishes  before  the  quotations 
from  Pagan  Poems,  and  the  Monumenia  Scoiamm  mentioned  by  Tigemack,  Eochaidf  Cuanae, 
fkckf  and  other  more  ancient  writers,  who  precede  the  7th  and  8th  centuries. 

Colgan  says  that  he  had  in  his  possession  in  l647<,  a  very  ancient  MS,  on  vdhim,  in  which 
were  preserved  some  of  the  poems  of  Dubtaeh  Mae  Lugmr^  who  was  Royal  Poet  in  the  reign 
of  Laogaire,  when  S.  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland .(2)  There  are  several  poems  in  this  collection,  and 
in  the  Bodleian,  which  are  ascribed  to  P^gan  authors,  a  majority  of  the  words  of  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  Dictionary  of  the  Irish  language.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  an  original 
letter  written  by  the  late  Mr.  O'Conor  to  Colonel  Vallaocey,  in  1779. 

"  I  send  you  the  inclosed  Abstract  of  the  Teagusg  Flatha  of  Cormac  O'Cuiun,  King  of  Ireland, 
*'  at  the  dose  of  the  3d  century.  That  Monarch  was  a  Filea  (a  Philosopher)  and  professed  him* 
''  self  a  pious  Theist  in  opposition  to  the  pantheism  of  the  Druids,  whose  order  he  attempted  to 
**  reform,  not  to  abolish.  The  copy  you  gave  me  I  have  compared  with  the  one  now  before  me» 
**  transcribed  in  the  year  1396.  In  both  I  find  some  variations  and  transpositious,  all  owing  to 
**  ignorant  transcribers,  and  the  diflSculties  thrown  in  our  way  by  bad  copies,  are  not  greater  than 

those  occasioned  by  the  complex  terms,  and  the  mixed  modes  used  in  the  3d  century.    We 

tmifi^  a  glossary  far  explaining  these  obsolete  terms  ;  and  yet,  as  I  proceeded,  I  bdieve  that  my 
**  translation  will  be  found  just.  The  more  obscure  parts  I  would  not  attempt,  till  better 
**  instructed  than  I  am  at  present  This  piece  should  not  be  considered  as  the  composition  of 
''  King  Cormac,  but  as  the  epitome  of  some  writer  of  an  ulterior  age.  The  cast  of  the  phraseology 
'*  shews  that  the  work  is  very  anrient.'* 


(1)  PeUoatier  Hist,  des  Celtes,  1. 1.  Harles  Introd.  ad  ling.  Lat. 

(f )  Dobtach  is  erroneously  called  Mac-LMgaVy  instead  of  (yiAtgar*    He  was  not  the  8on«  bnt  the  grandson  of 
the  Poet  Logar.  Triad,  p.  31.    More  ancient  Poets  have  been  quoted  in  these  sheets. 

O 


At 
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Those  who  have  stated  that  "  the  Irish  language  has  suffered  no  alteration  since  the  days  of 
King  Cormac,"  will  find  here  abundant  reasons  for  acknowledging  their  mistake.  (1)  If  the 
works  either  of  Oihm,  or  of  OUol  OUam,  or  of  Cormac,  existed  now  in  their  original  state,  no 
Irishman  could  understand  them  thoroughly.  No  doubt  many  words  are  yet  the  same;  bat 
many  are  so  long  obsolete,  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  dictionary,  ancient  or  modem. 

Cormac's  works  are  mentioned  by  the  IV  Masters,  ad  ann.  265,  In  the  following  words :  (2) 

DEATH  OF  K.  CORMAC. 

(From  the  IV.  Masters.) 


it 


Am  Cr.  da  ced  Seascca  ofe,  Ceiracka  blind,  do  Carbmc.  me  Abi  mc  Cuind  hi  rige  nor.  go 
bfuavr  bos  icclei,  iar  Unmain  do  cnaimh  bradain  ina  bragait  ire  tan  siabradh  ro  tmtr  MtUgem 

*'  Dtai  fair,  iar  mompodh  do  Corbme  or  na  Draoitib,  Jo  bitm  adharta  de  do  iairsib,  conadh  aire 

*'  sin  ro  aimsigh  diabal  eisiumh  ire  fwraUeamh  na  n  Druadh  go  tiuc  ba$  dochr.  do,  A  ee  Carbine. 

"  do  iraeht  teguscc  na  righ  do  cohm2h  modh^  bes  agns  follamnnigkie  na  rigke.  Ughdar  oird.  c 
eisidke  in  dligtib.  At  ccoimgnibh,  ague  hi  aenehun,  ar  a  ee  ro  aud  reacht  riaghail,  7  dirgiath. 
gacha  haoiy  7  cecha  caingne  iar  ccoir.  conadh  e  an  dligh  ro  emacht  /.  chach  baoi  /.  eongbhaU  bo 
gU8  an  aiuuir  freacnairc,  A  u  an  Corbm,  so  m.  airt  beos  ro  thionoil  croiniehe  Er.  eo 
haonmhaighin  go  Temraigh  gur  ro  /.  congair  /.  ro  Croinic  er.  do,  scriob,  inenliubar  dor  ho 

**  hamm  Psaltair  Tamrach.  ba  hisin  liubar  sin  bat.  anmhgna^  ague  comhaimsira  riogh  r.  e  Ertamn 
fri  riogh.  agus  impir.  an  domhain  agus  riogh  naccoicS^  4rc. 


« 


u 


LUeral  Version. 

**  A.D.  266.— In  the  40th  year  of  Cormac,  the  son  of  Art,  son  of  Con  (of  the  Hundred  Battles), 
King  of  Ireland,  he  died  at  Cletti  (tlie  royal  seat  on  the  Bwn\  the  bone  of  a  salmon  sticking  in 
in  his  throat,  through  the  incantations  of  Makon  the  Druid,  because  Cormac  had  rebelled 
against  the  Druids,  opposing  their  worship.     For  this,  the  Dia-bhael  (i.  e.  the  Devil,  alias  the 

^  God-Baal  J  induced  him,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Druids,  to  put  the  king  to  a  painful  death. 

"  It  was  Cormac  who  composed  the  Precepts  for  Kings,  which  are  still  followed,  and  also  the 

**  Government^  of  Kings.    He  was  an  illustrious  compiler  of  laws,  of  synchronisms,  and  of  history. 

*'  He  established  rules  of  law  and  equity  to  be  observed  in  all  compacts  and  covenants,  according 


(i)  <<  We  are  told  by  Keating,  Wabh,  OTlaherty,  &c.  that  the  Irish  language  has  toffercd  so  little  ckange, 
**  that  what  was  written  in  it  mojiy  aga  ago,  is  as  intelligible  to  the  modems  as  if  penned  yesterday."  Nicdion'S 
Pref.  to  hii  Ir.  Libr.  8vo.  p.  zii.    See  above,  p,  53. 

Nieobon  confomids  King  Cormac  of  the  3d  centnry,  with  Cormac  Kimg  qf  Caskel  in  the  9th.  lb.  p.  183.  The 
former  was  Carwuie  Moe-Airt',  the  latter  Cmrnae  mac  Outtenm,  Cormac's  Taigofg  na  Riogh  .is  quoted  in  the 
p.  357.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Carfrre  Ufftcar, 
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**  to  principles  of  equal  jastice :  so  that  his  laws  were  those  which  restrained  all  who  obeyed  them 
(that  is»  all  except  the  English),  even  to  our  own  times.  It  was  he,  also,  who  assembled  the 
Chroniclers  of  Ireland  at  Temora,  and  persuaded  them  to  write  their  Chronicles  in  one  book, 

**  which  was  called  the  PmIUt  (or  mehrieql  book)  of  Temm^.     In  that  book  were  entered  the 

"  coeval  exploits  and  synchronisms  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  wifh  those  of  the  world  at  large,  as 

**  wdl  as  with  those  of  the  provincial  Kings  of  Ireland  in  particular,^  &c. 

.  FoL  1 25. — Next  follows  a  narrative,  in  prose,  of  the  exploits  of  the  reign  of  Fiaeh  Fum-fol^  king 
of  Irebnd  about  the  b^inning  of  the  second  century.  This  is  intitled  ^  Brmgkm  me  DanOt*^ 
The  Fight  of  the  Son  of  Daire.  The  transcriber  states  at  the  end,  that  he  copied  it  from  tho 
book  of  Am  Catigabhla»  The  narrative  is  partly  hbtorical;  but  chiefly  fid>ulous  ''  quorum  fidem 
*^  penes  me  non  recipio/'  It  mentions  the  war  of  the  Aitaeots,  a  powerful  people  of  Connacht, 
who  rebelled  in  the  reign  of  Fhtek,  and  usurped  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  of 
the  Roman  historians  who  notices  the  Aitacats,  b  Ammianus,  about  the  years  364  and  368. 
After  they  were  expelled  out  of  Ireland,  they  invaded  the  Roman  provinces  of  Britain ;  they 
were  invited  soon  after  to  enlist  in  the  Roman  armies ;  and  they  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
NdUm  hiperii,  a  work  of  the  5th  century,  published  with  learned  notes  by  PancholL  S.  Jerom 
mentions  his  having  seen  them  in  Gaul;  and  says  that  they  w«ie  ferocious  cannibals:  but  he 
often  exaggerates  the  vices  of  the  barbarous  nations  who  invaded  the  Empire.  One  body  of 
them  was  stationed  in  IDyricum— their  ensign  a  mullet ;  another  at  Rome — their  badge  a  cirde. 
The  AttaeotH  Hmunrimd  were  auxiliaries,  stationed  chiefly  in  Italy.  Mr.  Pinkerton  observes, 
that  they  must  have  been  very  numerous.  '*  From  the  figure  which  they  make  in  the  NoiUia,  says 
he,  they  must  have  been,  at  the  smallest  computation,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  effective  men/* 

fid,  129* — ^The  above  narrative  is  followed  by  anonymous  chronological  notices  in  Irish  metre, 
and  then  by  a  Poem  bearing  the  name  of  Cemfadad  mac  AtkUa,  who  flourished  in  the  rrign  of 
Demkmall  mae  Anmkrty  King  of  Ireland,  A.  D.  620,  and  whose  death  is  referred  by  Tigemac  to 
678.  This  Poem  begins  '*  Smd'mee  tkige  Midkecuaria.  Of  this  Poem  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Dinseanchus,  as  already  mentioned:  the  verses  are  124:  the  idiom  alone  would  prove  their 
antiquity.  Tigemac  quotes  the  works  of  Cenfaelad  at  the  yean  513,  521,  533,  562.  In  this 
poem,  as  in  several  ascribed  to  S.  Columba,  and  certainly  of  that  age,  the  cruth^  or  harp^  is 
frequently  mentioned,  as  are  Druids,  Ollamhansy  or  professon  of  sciences,  Ftkadka,  or  poets,  &c« 

Fol.  132.— Ceniiielad's  Poem  is  followed  by  Gildas  na  tuumih  0'Dmme$  '<  A  Caigwd  Cmm 
**  Cmrpri  Cnudd"  of  which  another  copy  has  been  already  noticed  at  folio  79-     This  consists 


(1)  Mr.  Pinkerton  dates  their  ilrat  invasion  of  Britain  from  Ireland,  anno  258.  Enq  vol.  1.  p.  210,  and  136. 
To  Ptolemy^  Map  of  North  Britain,  the  Roman  Map  published  by  Richard  adds  the  Aitaeottiy  pkcing  them  in 
the  HighJands  North  of  the  Qyde,  in  what  is  (now  called  Argyle,  that  is  Ard  Gad^  the  monntains  of  the  Qael, 
which  formerly  indaded  Con/tre,  KmapdaUf  Ijmrnf  ArgyiU^  and  BraedtJban* 
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of  140  verses ;  and  so  far  both  agree.  But  here  it  bears  the  name  of  Ch^aeUd;  there  it  is  ascribed 
*n  a  marginal  note,  by  OTlaherty,  to  Brogamu  Pius.  The  subject  is  the  history  of  the  succes- 
sions of  the  Lcinster  Kings. 

Fol.  133.— Another  Poem,  of  196  verses,  follows,  beginning  ''  A  bm  nacham  Aidile.'*  This  is 
anonymous ;  but  from  the  idiom  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  soon  after  the  Mugna,  where 
Carmac,  King  and  Bishop  of  Cashel  was  killed,  in  9O8. 

Fol.  135,  b. — Tlie  Poem  "  Feachoir  mo  luan  rem  let  mac, — Let  my  sword  be  tried  by  my  step- 
son ;"  36  verses ;  to  which  is  prefixed  this  notice  in  Irish  characters,  and  in  the  hand  writing  of 
Mr.  O'Conor :— "  A^i  thuigim  na  rainn  so  nos, — I  do  not  understand  the  following  verses."  The 
subject  b  the  clan  of  Hua  Bhascoine,  or  the  Vascons  of  S.  Munster,  and  their  exploits.  The  idiom 
agrees  nearly  with  that  of  the  most  ancient  poems  ascribed  to  Oliol  Ollamh, 

Fol.  137,— Four  Poems  ascribed|  to  S.  Columba  follow.  The  first,  of  sixteen  stanzas,  begins 
*'  A  Muhi  mn  maith  inghen."  The  second,  of  eighteen  stanzas,  *'  Dia  km  fri  cech  sniamkJ* 
The  third,  of  fourteen  stanzas,  *'  Dt  ms  adjuva  me-^-tuee  dmnh,"  &c.  The  fourth,  of  fifkeea 
stanzas,  ^'  Maon  Aran  immairglany"  ^c.  See  below,  fol.  141. 

Columba's  Poems  are  quoted  by  Colgan, .  in  his  Appendix,  in  Triade,  and  an  ancient  copy^ 
on  vellum,  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian. — ^The  transcriber  of  this  copy  states,  on  the  margii|» 
that  he  transcribed  it  from  the  book  hua  Cougabhla,  in  I626.  It  has  been  already  observed  that 
the  oldest  copies  of  the  Poems  ascribed  to  S.  Columba,  are  preserved  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum, 
which,  by  Usher's  account,  is  above  a  thousand  years  old. 

Fol.  139. — A  Poem  of  twenty-eight  stanzas,  beasrag  the  name  of  Mencken  of  Leth,  follows 
those  of  S.  Columba.  The  first  verse  is,  '*  iXeodk  at  cobrai  dot  for  nem;'*  and  thb  is  followed, 
at  folio  140,  by  another  of  his  beginning — 53.  '*  lodhal  0  ro  bairccedh  som."  This  last  consbts 
of  twenty-four  stanzas.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  ui  the  Rerum  Hihcmicarum  Scriptore$,  voL 
L  that  Manehen  of  Leth  died  in  650.  See  Prolegomena,  p.  cxxv.  Another  Poem  of  lus  has  been 
mentioned  above,  p.  29- 

F0I.  141. — Manchen's  Poems  are  followed  by  several  bearing  the  name  of  S.  Columba^ 
which  are  quoted  from  older  Irish  MSS.  at  Louvain,  by  Colgan,  p.  426.  These  are  devoot 
Hymns;  four  of  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  fol.  137,  namely,  \.*^  A  Mutri  mrn-mmih 
**  mghet^-^abhtdr  forekat  ifam,— Mary,  gentle— thou  good  daughter — give  comfort  (1)  to  as.^ 
2.  *^Dia  lemfiri  cech  tmomht-^O  God  be  with  me  in  every  difficulty."— 3.  ''  Dn$  meui  atffmva 
**  me — tucc  damk  do  h  setc  a  meic  dil  Df ,— Help  me,  O  Lord — give  me  (2)  thy  love,  O  loved 
''  Son  of  God.''  &c— 4.  "  Maon  Aran  immairg  Ian, — Beloved  Aran,  in  swelling  seas." 


(1)  The  Celtic  word  fortacht  or  furiathd  ease,  consolation,  relief,  seems  to  be  the  original  of  eowifort. 
(t)  The  word  iuee  here  should  be  tabhtdr  in  prose.    Bat  the  Irish  Poets  did  not  always  bend  to  Irish  Syntaz. 
In  many  instances  they  brought  the  Syntaz  to  bend  to  them. 


it 
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The  Poeniy  *^  Ainmeairdfi  Mancham  Leith, — ^The  Soul's  Friendship,  by  Mencken  of  Lftka^'' 
follows,  in  1 12  verses;  and  tben  the  anonymous  poem — "  lodhal  o  ro  airccedh  sam — ro  h  aircced 
**  cech  olc  aiiiA/,7— Since  idols  were  destroyed,  each  vice  was  humbled  also" — 96  verses,  already 

mentioned.     S.  Columba's  name  is  prefixed  to  the  next,  which  begins  with  the  verse — "  R&padh 

meUack  a  mk  mo  Z>f, — Twas  most  painful,  O  Son  of  my  God" — ^0  verses,  fol.  141,  fol- 
lowed by  his  poem,  "  bintbal  dom  imardudh  a  met  elae** — 48  verses. 

FoL  142.— The  next  Poem  begins,  *'  UsaUe  Epscap  Ehrenn  ^oi/A,.— Noble  Bishop  of  Ireland^ 
"  Aodh."— 142  verses. 

FoL  143. — **  Patraice  maehammiai  Gatdil-glaine  i?taf/a,— Patric,  son  of  eternal  hope  to  the 
**  Gael  of  chaste  rules,''  ^c. — 52  verses.  All  these  Poems,  from  folio  137,  to  folio  144,  are  ih 
the  ancient  idiom,  abounding  in  obsolete  words,  differing  widely  from  the  Irish  language  as  now 
spoken  in  Ireland.  They  chum  the  aid  of  hbtorical  illustrations,  which  are  the  province  of  Phi- 
lologists. 

5S.  Fol.  144.— The  next  article  is  entitled  ««  Aided  Bre«n7,— The  advice  of  Bresal."  The 
stanzas  are  mixed  up  with  a  narrative  iu  prose,  relating  transactions  of  the  Pagan  Kings  of  Ireland, 
down  to  fol.  148,  where  miscellaneous  extracts  in  verse,  from  ancient  MSS.  and  in  the  same 
hand,  fill  the  remaing  leaves  to  the  end. 

Tlie  following  marginal  note,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  O'Conor,  of  Belanagare,  may  T)e  seen 
at  foho  155,  h. — *'Dan  dofhoclaibh  sena  7  is  deacair  a  gcraobhsgaunkdh^ — This  poem  is  in  an 
**  ancient  idiom,  which  it  is  difficult  to  translate.  Another  note  in  the  transcriber's  hand,  folio 
156,  states  that  he  transcribed  them  *'  as  duilf  aibh  Maoilsechiainn  mc  Ftiil, — from  tlie  leaves 
**  of  the  book  of  Maolseachlan,  the  son  of  FttU."  Calieus,  a  Poet  of  the  4th  century  of  our  aera, 
is  stated  to  be  author  of  some  of  them.''  Fidem  autem,  penes  me  non  recipio. 

Some  of  these  Poems  are  quoted  in  the  11th  century,  by  Tigemach, — a  circumstance  which 
renders  them  invaluable,  especially  as  no  other  copies  are  now  known  to  exist.  In  some  instances 
they  are  interlined  with  a  glossary,  which  explains  the  ancient  obsolete  Irish  by  other  Irish  words 
of  more  recent  date ;  but  this  glossary  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  person  who  was  bewildered  him- 
self, since  he  leaves  many  more  words  unexplained  than  those  he  decyphers. 

The  most  ancient  and  difficult  of  these  Poems  occupy  twenty-two  pages,  from  folio  146  to 
158 ;  but  yet,  these  are  not  all  of  one  age ;  some  are  of  the  1 1th  century,  and  not  so  difficult  as 
others.  The  verses  of  these  twenty-two  pages  amount  to  about  900.  A  technical  chronology,  in 
the  Irish  language  and  characters,  and  in  the  liand  writing  of  Mr.  O'Conor,  closes  this  valuable 
MS.  and  the  following  list  of  the  Ulster  Kings,  from  Kimbaoth,  the  founder  of  Elamania,  is  given 
from  Tigemach,  and  the  Ulster  Bards,  as  the  most  accurate  extant 

I.  Cimbaoih  reigned  7*— II*  Macha  Mongruadhy  or  the  red-haired,  7.  (1) — III.  Eocha  Eolo- 
chair,  20. — IV.  Uamhanchenn,  1. — V.  Conchobar  Rod,  30. — VI.  Ftachna,  16. — VII.  Daire, — 
VIII.  Enna,  5.— IX.  Fumnchad,  2.— X.  Conchobar  Maol,  12.— XI.  Corbmac  me  Lait,  17.— XII. 


(1)  She  is  not  counted  by  some  Bardsi  though  they  acknowledge  that  she  reigned  7  years. 
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Mart,  3. — XIII.  Enna,  or  Each,  4.~XIV.  Rugkraidhe.-^Xy.  Bntuaimdc  Rwgkrmde,  12. 
XVI.  Eock.  Sitibuidke,  3.— XVII.  Cangal,  15..-XVIII.  Fachina  Faikack,  30.— XIX.  Ftrgwt 
iMk,  12.— XX.  Fergut  mac  Rmgh,  3.— XXI.  Canckobar  mac  Nes9a,  60.— XXII.  Camhucawck, 
3.— XXIII.  Glawu,  9.— XXIV.  Irial  Ghmmkar,  40.— XXV.  Fhich  Fhmemknas,  20.— XXVI.  EUm 
macCam-ach,  10.— XVII.  Mai  mac  Rochrmdhe,  33.— XXVIII.  Breataimac  Brhdn^  Ip.— XXIX. 
JUbraidhe  Ttreach,  30.— XXX.  Ogaman,  12.— XXXI.  Aanghus  Gaibkaenn,  15.— XXXII.  fkdU- 
Armdke,  10.— XXXIII.  Fergw  Dubh  dheatiach,  4.— XXXIV.  Roa  nutc  Imckadha,  1.— XXXV. 
Aangus  Fumn,  2.— XXXVI.  Fergkus  F^ka,  the  last  King  of  Eamania,  killed  A.D.  330, 
reigned  15.     Compare  the  Ulster  Lists,  above,  fol.  40  and  44,  p.  88,  and  fol.  82,  pag.  93. 

This  list  of  thirty-six  Kings,  reigning,  on  an  average,  11|  years  each,  gives  a  period  of  414 
years  from  the  foundation  of  Eamania,  by  Kimbaoth,  to  the  year  330  of  our  «ra.  Probably  the 
Chronology  of  the  Pagan  Kings  of  all  Ireland  will  be  fomid  to  correspond.  ^ 

No.    XVII. 

"  The  Poems  of  Toena." — quarto^  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  Irish  verse  are  l66.  The  following  extract  from  Gough's  Camden,  vol. 
iii.  first  ed.  p.  446,  shews  how  unprudently  men,  even  of  considerable  learning,  venture  to  be 
dogmatical  in  advancing  opinions,  and  giving  their  own  unfounded  conjectures  for  history. 
Speaking  of  Tama's  Poem,  in  Mr.  O'Conor's  possession,  Mr.  Gough  says — ''  This  Poem 
relates  to  the  Bardic  Academies,  supposed  to  have  been  established  in  Ireland  by  the  Nartkem 
Scaids,  under  the  conduct  of  Gurman,  or  Gwmund,  commander  of  the  Dubkgab,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  9tb  century,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be  the  composition  of  Tama  Eigcis,  bard  of 
"  the  O'Neals  in  the  4th  century ;  but  neither  its  versification  nor  language  place  it  beyond  the 
''  12th ;  and,  on  examination,  it  proves  to  be  an  almost  literal  translation  of  a  Scaldic  poem  on  that 
*^  subject,  (the  Bardic  Academies)." 

One  would  imagine  firom  this  dogmatism,  that  Mr.  Gough  understood  the  language  of  this 
Poem ;  that  he  saw  it ;  and  that  he  collated  it  with  a  Scaldic  Poem  on  the  Bardic  Academies  of 
Ireland  ;-*whereas,  the  fiict  is,  that  he  never  saw  it ;  that  Mr.  O'Conor  never  sent  it  to  him ; 
that  Colonel  Vallancey,  to  whom  Mr.  O'Conor  sent  it,  did  not  understand  one  word  of  it;  and 
that  Mr.  Gougli  quotes  firom  it  a  verse  which  some  one  gave  him  from  quite  a  different  and  recent 
composition,  thus : — Jar  hanmU  faidk  Fwrnn  go  fail  Mic  Nimidke  mhic  Adhtwmtnn. — ''  The 
"  origin  of  Nemeikf  the  son  of  Agnomtn,  says  he,  is  taken  from  the  ancient  historic  Poem  of  the 
''  Tuatha  Danaan,  said  to  have  been  the  composition  of  Toma  Eigis.'*    ■ 

This  is  incautious  in  a  Commentator  on  Camden.  In  Torna's  Poem  there  is  not  one  allosimi 
to  Nemedy  the  son  of  Agnomm,  nor  to  the  Tuatha  Danaan.  It  consists  only  of  78  stanzas,  or  312 
verses.  These  are  divided  into  three  parts ;  tbe  first  beginning  with  tbe  verse,  *'  Gabk  mo  tkeagatg 
*'  a  Neill  iiatr,— Hear  my  precepts,  O  Nial  the  gcknl."  The  second  begins,  "  Mo  dka  dkaUan-nkr 
"  mtd  final,— My  two  pupils  are  no  more  with  roe,''  &c.    Tbe  third  is  intitled,  '*  NuMgMuLy 
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"  (the  mourning  voice)  t.  Tmiut  Eacces  ag  caomeadh  a  daltadh  innntiy  7  tonn  io  beos.*'  That  is, 
Torna,  the  Learaed,  lamenting  the  death  of  his  pupils  in  the  above  verses,  and  in  those  also. 
This  last  part  begins,  **  Dail  catha  eithir  Care  ia  Ato//,— The  battle  between  Core  and  Nial." 

9_ 

OTlaherty's  account  of  this.  Poem  is  in  these  words,  Ogygia,  p.  86 : — Magna  exorta  est 
^'  contentio,  Patrum  memoria  (An.  l6l6,)  Jacobo  Rege  M.  Britanniae  et  Hibernise  clavum 
^'  tenente,  inter  Thadaeum  Darii  Bruodinum,  Tuamonias,  et  Lugadium  O'Cleri,  Tirconalliae  anti- 
*'  quarios,  super  vetusto  Poemate  Hibemico,  Tomte  Eigios,  antiquitatum  Hibeniias  olim  Pro- 
*'  fessoris,  sub  nomine  evulgato ;  in  quo  Tama  arbitrum  se  interponit  ad  conciliandam  pacem 
'^  inter  Niellum  Regein  Hibemiae,  A.D.  405  mortuum,  et  Corcum  Regem  Momoniae,  cujus  ini- 
<*  tium  Dail  Catha,  kc.  Australis  Hiberniae  partes  Bruodinus,  controversiam  movens,  septen- 
"  trionalis  Cleri  in  se  recipiens,  uterque  carminibus  Patriis,  ultro  citroque  transmissis,  tutatur.'' 

The  MS.  now  before  us  contains  the  principal  part  of  this  controversy  between  the  Poets  of 
Munster  and  Connacht  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  as  well  as  the  Poem  ascribed  to  Tama,  all  in 
O'Cleri's  own  hand. 

Colgan  quotes  Toma's  Poem  as  genuine,  Triade,  p.  173,  note  28.  0*Halloran  follows  his 
example. — "  We  have  yet  preserved,"  says  he,  "  a  Poem  wrote  by  Tama  Eigeas,  chief  Bard  of 
"  Niall  the  Grand,  A.D.  398,  reciting  the  bloody  contests  between  him  and  CarCf  King  of 
**  Munster,  for  the  monarchy.  In  this  he  lays  before  the  reader  the  pretences  of  both  houses, 
**  and  the  arguments  used  by  their  different  advocates,  and  recapitulates  the  wars  waged  for  this 
•'  object,  firom  the  days  of  Heber,  to  his  own  time."— Hist,  of  Irel.  vol.  i.  Prelim.  Disc.  p.  v. 

This  is  nearly  the  true  account ;  whereas  Mr.  Gough  injudiciously  takes  the  fable  of 
Gwmund  for  an  historical  fact !  Even  that  fable  is  misrepresented  in  his  narrative, — for  he  makes 
Gurmund  commander  of  the  Dubhgala  of  Ireland ;  whereas,  the  fable  makes  him  commander  of 
the  Africans  ;(1)  so  that  Mr.  Gough's  tale  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  an  old  fable :  it  is  a  fable 
of  his  own,— a  fable  of  a  fable.  Geoffery  of  Monmouth's  ghost  would  rise  in  judgment  against 
this  perversion  of  his  text.  It  is  painful  to  find  such  men  as  Gough  and  Pinkerton,  who  deserve 
well  of  the  republic  of  letters,  adopting  errors  in  Irish  history,  which  have  been  rejected  even  by  the 
prejudiced  Giraldus.  Gurmund,  says  Giraldus,  is  unknown  in  Irish  history.  In  the  written  his- 
tories of  Ireland  we  find  a  Turgesma,  but  no  where  do  we  find  a  Gurmund. — '*  Hibernenses  et 
**  eorum  Uistorias  scriptaa  Turgesium  praedicare,  Gurmund um  autem  praraua  ignarare." — ^Topogr. 
Hib.  Dist.  3,  c.  38. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  upon  this  subject ;  and  therefore  we  hazard  nothing  in  asserting 


(i)  Oalfr.  Monemuth  1. 11,  c.  8.  "  Ivernnt  Saxones  propter  GormoDdam  Regem  Africanoram  in  Hibemiam 
**  qai  eziB,  proditione  eomm,  cum  166  millibns  African^mm  ad  Brttanniani  tranftfretayit."  This  story  is  quoted 
also  by  Giraldos,  Topogr.  Hib.  Dist.  3,  c.  39, 40.  But  not  a  word  of  Ganmuid  in  William  of  Malmesbnry,  or  in 
any  precedbg  author.  There  is  indeed  a  Guthrun  mentioned  by  him,  De  Gest.  Reg.  1. 1,  c.  5,  and  I.  2,  c.  4, 
whom  tome  have  metamorphosed  into  Gunnond',  though  there  is  a  trifling  diflference  of  500  years  between 
the  Ume  of  the  former  and  the  mpposed  thne  of  the  latter.  **  Rex  Gmdnm  qnem  nostri  Gwrmundum  ▼ocant." 
Malmesb.  Reg.  Lf,  c.  4.  in  StmU^*  Script  pott  Bed.  pag.  43. 
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that  there  is  no  better  evidence  for  a  Gunnuod  in  Ireland^  than  the  modem  title  of  lard  Oar* 
monslawHf  or  the  Irish  name  of  O'Garmon.  Marianus  O'Gorman  wrote  a  supplement  to  tbe 
Martyrolog^  of  ^^Engus  the  Culdee,  and  was  Abbot  of  Knock  near  Louth,  in  11 71. 

Tiiese  observations  are  made,  not  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  authenticity  of  Terma'9 
poems.  The  idiom  alone  would  create  suspicion:  the  town  of  Cashel  is  called  Coikel  of  Belli,  (1) 
and  the  Christian  religion  is  mentioned.  But  that  this  Poem  is  subsequent  to  the  Danish  iuTasions, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Goii»h,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  suspect.  It  was  preserved  by 
Cormac  of  Ca&hel,  in  his  Psalter,  written  before  the  year  90O. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  Poems  of  this  MS.  they  are  all  of  the  age  of  James  I.  and  they 
consist  of  several  thousands  of  Irish  verses,  in  which  the  contending  Poets  of  Connacht  and  Mon- 
ster extol  the  actions  of  their  respective  Kings  as  more  glorious  than  those  of  their  opponents^ 
both  in  peace  and  war.  The  controversy  is  chiefly  managed  by  0*Cleri  for  Connacht,  and 
O'Brvodin  for  Muiister.  Nicolson,  speaking  of  Peter  Walsh,  in  liis  "  Historical  Library,"  says 
that  "  OTlahertv  lets  fly  at  him  a  whole  chapter  of  remarks,  for  his  pretending  to  criticism  in 
the  Irish  language."  (2)  But  this  is  a  gross  error :  the  person  alluded  to  in  the  passage  which 
Nicolson  quotes,  is  O'Bruodin,  an  Irish  monk,  then  residing  in  Prague,'and  a  relative  of  the  author 
of  these  Munster  Poems  of  the  reign  of  James  1.  of  whom  OTlaherty  says — *' Antiquariam  litem 
"  inter  Bruodinum  et  Clerium  denuo  resuscitate  jampridem  ab  illustrissimo  Archiepiscopo  Toa* 
"  mensi,  Flarentio  C&nrio,  penitus  discussam." — ^The  Clergy,  as  well  as  the  Laity,  and  the  Bards  of 
Connacht  and  Munster,  took  such  an  active  part  in  thb  controversy,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
found  it  necessary  to  interfere.  The  verses  in  the  MS.  now  before  us,  are  the  productions  of 
both  parties,  fairly  transcribed  in  one  hand,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  down  to  page  113. 

At  page  1 14  b^n  the  Poems  of  "  Taidhg-dall^mac  Maihghamhna  ua  Uigin,"  on  the  History 
of  the  O'Donnels  of  Tirconnel,  particulariy  the  son  of  Aod,  the  son  of  Magnus  (yDannell,  down 
to  page  128 ;  where  his  Poem  on  Con  O'Donnell  the  son  of  Calbhach,  son  of  Magnus,  son  of 
Aodh  Dubh,  son  of  Aodh  Roe,  follows  to  page  134. — At  page  134  begins  the  Elegy  of  the  said 
Can  O^Dannell  by  Fergal-og  mac  Fergal,  who  died  13th  March,  1583.  This  Elegy  consists  of 
324  verses,  ending  at  page  140  of  this  MS. 

Pag.  140. — An  Elegy  intitled  (in  Irish)  *'  An  Elegy  composed  by  Cu-Ulad  mae  Canard  Roe 
''  ike  Great f  ike  eon  of  ike  Bard,  for  the  daughter  of  O'Donnell,  Grained  i.  e.  The  daughter  of 
*'  Aodh,  son  o(  Magnus,  who  died  in  Bally-Shannon  ( Bel-atha-SeanJ  of  the  measles,  after  she 
'^  had  reached  the  age  of  marriage,  and  after  her  wedding  had  been  celebrated  with  the  son  of 
*'  O'Nial,  that  is,  Ari-Og,  the  son  of  Tarloch  LMUuach,  There  was  no  young  lady  in  Northern 
"  Ireland  so  much  beloved." 


(1)  Jocelin  mentions  that  S.  Patrick  first  imported  bells  into  Ireland.    They  were  first  used  in  Chnrchcs  fay 
Felix,  Bishop  of  NoU,  a  little  before  S.  Patrick's  time.  See  Jocelin  De  Vita  Patr.  c  173. 
(f )  Nicobon's  Irish  Historical  library,  8to.  p.  48,  where  he  quotdi  the  Ogygia,  part  3,  c.  S7. 
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Pag.  156v— A  PoenHy  the  title  of  which  is  in  these  words : — 

^  MMoknUre  mae  am  OtrUlad  eedna  do  rkme  tm  Dan  90  do  Mac  i  Domkn.  Aadk  Raadk,  «• 
^  Aoiha,  m.  MagkaMMagehomhmrlmgh  7  ag  adr  mdme  aim.  an  tan  Moot  iUakak  ag  Gall,  tar 
**  ua  gabh  roimke  tm  le  foiHnd  hdnge  do  cuir  da  gahh,  go  Cuamna  Sml.e.  retm  ramig  cmg  IL 
**  ua  s.  eamkhma  dia  aois.    AoU  cr.  artan  m»  1587. 

First  Verse.--''  Jomchmr  thathiuim  a  Aodh  Ruaidhr 

Literal  Vtrdou, 

**  M aohnuiiey  the  son  of  the  above  (Poet)  Cu-Ulad^  (the  Greyhound  of  Ulster)  composed  this 
**  PooB  for  the  son  of  O'DonneU,  that  h,  for  Aodh  Roe,  the  son  of  Aodh,  the  son  of  Magnmt. 
*^  advising  and  encouraging  him,  whilst  he  was  in  captivity  in  the  hands  of  the  Engltsb, 
"  having  been  made  prisoner  some  time  before  by  the  crew  of  a  ship  which  was  sent  to  take  him 
^  to  the  harbour  of  the  Swilly,  before  he  had  reached  the  15th  year  of  hb  age  complete^ 
«<  in  the  year  1587.  The  fint  verse  is  «'  lomekmir  tha  tkmrsi,  a  ^odft,— Carry  bravely  thy 
weary  hours,  O  Aodh  Roe/'    The  verses  are  196. 

P^.  151.— A  Poem  in  honour  of  the  same  Aodh  Roe,  intitled — Jhm  ckmr  thathmini  a  Aodh. 
**  An  Maohnknire  cedna  do  rnme  an  Dan  90  eUe  ag  eeeaome  CaiMn  Dam  na  n  Gall  do  brie. 
**  la  kaa  n  Domkn.  iar.  n  gabhail  tigemaie  do.  7  iar  mbrie  edtkre  CeaUeu  dtcc  do  Chauleanaibk 
**  comae  Sligigh  or  dhoigh  ua  aittreMalau  GoUl  mntip  ag  aidhmUl,  antire  mamur  tUmduM 
'*  A.D.  1595.*'— i.  e.  **  The  same  (Poet)  Maolmure  composed  thu  other  Poem,  lamenting  that 
*  the  Castle  of  Donnegal  was  destroyed  by  O'/Xmuk/,  after  he  had  obtained  the  Chieftainry  of 
^  Tirconnel,  and  after  he  had  destroyed  fourteen  of  the  castles  of  the  County  of  Sligo,  on  the 
*^  estates  or  places  of  residence  of  English,  ftt>m  whence  they  annoyed  the  surrounding  country. 
*«  A.D.  1595."    The  verses  are  128. 

Page  154.— A  Poem  intitled,  ''  Ok  Qmnackt  Mac  MoUeachlohm  oig  i  Dal.  Con  Mum.  i.  do 
**  hki  seal  fada  i  ffochair  i  Domku,  Aodh  Ruadh,  do  rhme  $0  do  Ha  tt.  tall  do  dutth,  Le.  '<  Cn 
**  Connacht,  i.  e.  The  Greyhound  of  Connacht,  the  son  of  Maoleachlann  Junior  ODaly,  the 
'*  hero  of  Munster,  who  was  long  the  companion  of  Aodh  Roe  (yiknmel,  composed  this  Poem 

in  praise  of  him  before  he  came  to  his  Chieftainry."    The  verses  are  124. 

Page  156.— A  Poem  intitled,  **  Dubhiach  og  mac  t  Dmbhgeutunn  do  rAuc  an  Duan  senchasa 
90  don  Itghema  cjua^  7  do  fech.  le  Choincoig  criche  O'Clehr.  do  ridhisi  U  eeinleabhr  t  go  ro 
**  glan  mn.  asfolhu  as  gach  senchairt  in  ahf.  in  ro  sgriobh  t  0  /Aim,— Dubtac  Junior  O'Duigenan 
•*  composed  this  Historical  Poem  for  tlic  same  Prince  (Aodh  Roe  0'Donnell;J  and  it  has  been 
*^  collated  by  Cucoigrih  O'Clery^  a  second  time,  with  other  copies  in  old  books,  and  emended 
"  accordingly,  as  is  clear  from  every  old  copy  extant,  in  which  it  was  written,  from  the  beginning.'' 

This  valuable  Poem,  on  the  history  of  the  O'Donnels,  consists  of  364  verses,  all  in  said  0*Cler€9 
hand,  as  is  the  whole  of  this  MS* 

Page  l66.-^A  Poem  intitled,  **  Marhkn  an  1  DomhnaUl  cedna  iar  na  ecc  isin  Spain  an  x.  m. 
^lado  Sept.  l602,  iar  mkeith  darmhail  urt  liomp  congluaisde  ainge  0  Righ  na  Spmnc  dionnsorgk 
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"  Ehiann — Ferg-og  mac  Ferg.  mac  Bahrd  donnne  so, — The  Elegy  of  the  same  0*D<mml^  after  he 
'rdied  in  Spain,  10  Sept.  l602»  when  he  was  aniiiiig,  Commander  In  Chief,  fit  to  set  out  on  bis 
**  expedition,  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain  for  Ireland, — Fergus  Junior,  the  son  of  iPei^gus, 
**  Son  of  the  Bard,  composed  thb  Poem." 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  last  Poem  is  imperfect,  only  24  verses  remaining,  wbidi  are  the 
last  in  tliis  MS. 

Account  of  Aodk  O'DotmeVi  Captivity, 

The  Poems  which  relate  to  AoJOi  Roe  O'Donnel  in  this  collection,  owe  their  origin  to  what  was 
deemed,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  most  signal  services  |)erformed  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
Perrot,  during  his  eventful  administration  in  Ireland  from  1583  to  1588.  The  facts,  as  briefly 
and  partially  related  by  his  biographer,  (1)  are  stated  in  these  words: — ^'  O'Donnell  being  sus- 
*^  peeted,  because  his  people  began  to  play  some  bad  partes,  and  hymselfe  stood  upon  sopie 
**  terns  not  fitting  for  hym  to  do,  or  insist  upon,  therefore  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Counsell  entered 
*^  into  consultation  how  he  might  be  apprehended,  wherein  some  of  them  did  advise  to  send 
■"  forces  into  O'Donneirs  country,  and  to  bring  him  in  by  force.  But  tlie  Lord  Deputy  argoed 
<'  against  that  project,  alledging  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  an  army  of  2  or  S060, 
**  which  would  be  both  hasardons  and  chargeable,  &c.  His  devise  was  thus : — He  had  pre- 
^  pared  a  shippe  with  some  wines,  to  be  sent  into  O'Donnel's  country,  and  the  capt^yne  of  that 
*^  ahippe,  beinge  one  chosen  for  the  purpose,  had  this  geiven  hym  hi  command  from  the  t^rd 
**  Deputy — that  when  be  came  into  O'Donnell's  contry,  he  should  sayle  as  neere  his  dweRhig  as 
^  he  might,  and  there  profferre  his  wines  to  be  solde,  being  Baeken^  which  the  Irishmen  love  best, 
**  and  soe  he  did.  At  his  coming  into  the  country,  the  country  people  came  unto  tlie  shippe,  some 
*'  to  drink,  some  to  prise  the  wines,  and  all  of  them,  according  to  the  Captayne's  instructions,  had 
what  nine  they  would  driuke  for  nothinge,  as  a  taste ;  with  this  kinde  offer,  that  if  O'DoDadl 
would  come  hymselfey  he  should  buy  the  best  wine  at  a  reasonable  rate.  At  length  O'DomMU 
**  came  hymselfe  (2)  to  buy  some  wines,  whom  they  used  so  courteously,  tliat  they  gave  him  his 
**  full  allowance,  and  finding  him  well  firaughted,  and  the  windes  servinge  well  for  that  purpose, 
that  they  came  to  return  backe  and  to  carie  O'Donnell  with  them,  they  stowed  hym  under 
hatches  at  the  first,  and  soe  brought  him  to  Dublm,  without  stroake  or  loss  of  any  man's  life, 
'*  which  to  have  byn  effected  by  force,  as  it  was  first  intended,  would,  by  all  coi^ecture  of  reason, 
'*  have  cost  tlie  Queene  much  treasure,  if  not  blood  of  her  subjects,  because  (/DamieU,  at  that 
"  time,  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  dangerous  subjects  in  that  kingdome,  &^.  The  Lofd 
«<  Deputy  left  iu  the  Castell  of  Dublyn,  before  his  de^mrture  from  Ireland,  19  Sept.  1588,  the 


u 


4i 


(1)  Life  of  Sir  J.  Perrott,  Sto.  Load.  17<8,  from  the  original  M8,  written  ahout  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Qneen  Eliiabeth,  p  977. — We  are  indebted  for  this  Taluable  work  to  Dr.  Rawlinson. 

(t)  The  IV  Masters  say  that  not  0*Dimnely  but  his  eldest  son  Aodh,  and  two  companions  were  thos  snrpiiied. 
Leland's  History  is  very  defective^  in  nuuiy  instances  very  erroneous,  and,  abnost  in  all  vagae,  and  ao 
general,  that  itjs  impofiiible  to  coUed  firom  bin  the  dates  of  maiqr  of  tht  events  he  relates. 
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**  IfaUowmg  as  pledges  for  the  peace  of  the  severall  oontries  within  that  kingdome:— Sonnes  t^ 
''Skaiu  O'Neale,  Henry  and  Arte^.-^Vl^^  for  Mtnuler— 1.  PhUip  (TRedk;  2.  PaMtk 
•*  Biz  Marti:  3.  Edmund  FUz  OUims,  Esq.  alias  the  WkUe  Knighi;  4.  PtOriek  Omden;  5. 
*'J6km  FUz  Edmond$^  Esq.  alias  the  SeneehaU. — Pledges  for  (yNeak  and  his  contry:  1.  Mahon 
**wuie  GUfim:-  2.  Rory  BdUagh;  3.  Jchm  CVoon.— Pledges  for  (yDaneti  and  his  country  ^ 
'*  !•  O'Daneli  hymselfe,  lefte  prisoner;  2.  Hugh  Roe  (/Daneil:  3.  Doneli  Goran;  4.  Mat 
^  Gwynk-F^neit :  5.  Owen  Mac  Gunpm;  6.  Owen  O^Galgho. — Pledges  for  Mac  Owen  and  hh 
**  country :  1.  Owen  Mac  Hugh ;  2.  Jamte  Manas. — Pledges  for  Mac  Mahan  and  his  connf'7 :  !'• 
'*  Brian  Mae  Mahan ;  2.  John  0*Duffe. — Pledges  for  Feugh  Mac  Hugh^  and  his  contry/'  &c.  &c. 

Remarks. 

• 

It  is  no  new  observation,  that  no  two  things  can  more  widely  differ  than  a  ctomtii^  government 
and  a  wUe  one.  Perrott's  scheme  for  taking  O'Donuell,  was  eitolled  as  a  potitical  stratagem  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  state.  A  dangerous  enemy  was  taken  without  expence;  afor* 
midable  district  was  subdued  without  an  army ;  the  most  popular  of  the  Queen's  enemies  was 
secured  without  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier,  and  at  the  expence  only  of  a  bottle  of  sack !  Bnt 
tieachery  b  odious  to  every  nation ;  and  to  none  more  than  to  those  whose  manners  have  not 
been  corrupted  by  refinements  which  a  more  improved  state  of  society  seems  to  require. 

The  treacherous  manner  in  wliich  O'Donnel  was  surprised,  convulsed  the  minds  of  his  already 
exasperated  countrymen,  with  alternate  agitations  of  grief,  indignation,  and  revenge.  The  whole  of 
the  North  of  Ireland  kindled  at  once :  and  that  which  was  supposed  to  have  cost  the  Queen  not 
one  shilling,  soon  pnt  her  to  an  expence  of  100,000/. ! — For  to  this  very  transaction  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  Thvne  War.  (1) 

He  who  treacherously  invades  the  liberty  or  property  of  another,  can  hardly  complain  of 
retaliation.  The  Irish  now  maintained  that  the  English  had,  during  an  interval  of  peace, 
entrapped  the  heir  apparent  of  Tirconnel,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  age,  making  his  innocence 
iMtmraealai  to  his  niin;  and  that  every  practise  and  every  pnnciple  which  contribute  to 
mitigate  the  calamities  of  war,  must  give  way  to  the  necessity  of  self  defence. 

Possessed,  like  the  hUmguee  Poeni,  of  the  advantage  of  speaking  twa  languages,  English  and 
Irish,  whilst  they  afiected  to  speak  only  one,  their  spies  in  Dublin  watched  opportunities, 
obtained  access  to  the  young  captive,  and  contrived  his  escape.  His  first  attempt  in  1590, 
failed.  The  particulars  are  mentioned  by  the  IV  Masters.  His  second  was  successful.  He  slid 
down  firom  the  summit  of  the  castle  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  climbing  over  walls  and  dutches, 
wifh  his'  companions  Henry  and  Arthur  O'Nial,  reached   the    defile  of   Glcnmalura,   before 

(1)  English  readers  have  been  so  often  misled  by  assertion's,  and  the  effrontery  of  Mrriters  on  Iri^h  History 
has  been  so  shameless,  that  we  are  obliged  at  every  step  to  refer  to  Documents.  Peter  Lombard,  an  eye 
witness,  refers  the  origin  of  the  Tirone  war  to  this  abominable  transaction.  De  ref^o  Hibernian  Lo^nnii,  165f, 
p.  948,  Wlkerc  a  marginal  note  in  Irish  characters  and  in  Mr.  0'Conor*s  hand  gi?es  Aodk  Roe  O't^onnets  pedigree-* 
*  Jhd  ttiuM  m^Apdka  ik  ataghMisOf  m.  Aodka  Chtibh  m.  Aodfm  Ruaidh  mc  NciU  Gahbh  la.  Toirr.  aa  fTUao.* 
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government  was  aware  of  his  flight.    The  hardships  of  his  jouniey  are  detailed  by  the  Irish 
AnualSf  1592,  and  by  Peter  Lombard  in  his  Descriptio  Hibemiae.  (1) 

On  his  arrival  at  his  father's  castle  of  Ballyshannon,  the  people  crowded  to  his  standard,  and 
the  old  Chieftain  resigned  to  him,  Sd  May,  1592,  the  principality  of  Tirconnel,  in  a  solemn 
convention  held  at  Kilmacuenan,  the  usual  place  of  Inauguration  of  the  Princes  of  that  house, 
down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  (2)  and  the  war  which  ensued,  laid  a  lasting  foundation  for  that 
implacable  hatred  towards  Enghmd,  which  yet  inflames  the  passions,  and  disturbs  the  tranquility 
of  the  Irish  nation.  (3) 

No.    XVIII. 

Keating's  History  of  Ireland,"  &c.— /o/io,  paper. 

The  first  thirty-five  leaves  are  missing,  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  as  it  is  nearly 
coeval  with  the  author,  who  finished  his  history  in  l627*  It  is  well  known  that  Keating's 
original  differs  widely  from  the  English  translation,  printed  London,  folio  17^3,  and  Dublm,  8vo. 
1809;  but  if  this  is  a  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Ludimagistri,  they  have  the  means  of  redressing 
the  evil  by  translating  from  the  text.  The  Chandos  copy  in  folio,  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian, 
inter  MSS.  Codices  Baronis  Fairlax,  No.  29-  Another  copy  is  preserved  in  Dublin,  inter  Codioea 
MSS.  Dudl.  Loftus,  No.  31.  A  third  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  Den.  B.  Daly;  and  a  fourth  was 
sold  by  Vallance,  in  Dublin,  1799*  Nicolson  says,  that  Arthur  Earl  of  Anglesey  had  a  copy  of 
a  translation  of  Keating  into  English. 

There  is  a  copy  of  Keating  transcribed  by  Seaghan  mac  Tama  ua  Maolchontdre  in  1 657; 
others  are  mentioned  in  the  vapid  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Clanrickard's  Memoirs,  8vo.    The 

(1 )  *^  Incommoda  taota  paasi,  at  e  sociis  udiis  mortnns,  ipsiqoe  Principi  ambo  pedam  poUices  adeo  abrigae- 
*^  mnt  fngpre,  nt  paolo  post  iUamm  smnmitates  ezciderint**  Lombard,  p.  350. 

(3)  Pater,  qui  etiamnam  graodaevas  loperest,  consentientibiit  et  id  approbantibns  nniveois  Tireovnilis 
Proceribos  ac  popalis,  Domlniom  ejos  in  iUnoi  tnuutolit."  p.  351,  ibid.    See  MS.  No.  XXVI.  intra. 

(3)  The  present  representative  of  this  ancient  fiunily  is  CDaimel  rf  LarkfUld,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim.— 
Barke  says  in  his  Hibemia  Dominicana  **  RoderieuM  O^Dotmel,  isiins  familiae  Primipilns,  creatns  foit  a  Rege 
**  Jacobo  I.  ejosdem  TireamtUut  Comes,  die  S9  Febr.  nt  refert  Wmr^na  in  geitii  Hibcmomm,  pag.  mihi  176 ;  sed 
**  panio  post,  anno  icilicet  1607,  ob  praetensam  RebeUionem,  cansa  CathoUcae  Religionis  soscitatam,  ipse, 
**  aliiqne  UltoniK  Magnates  orthodoxi  latifnndiis  snis,  &c.  privati  foere,  sicqne  privati  manent,  nsque  in  hodier- 
^  nam  diem.  Porro,  a  prenomtnato  Roderico  O'Donnel  legitime  detcendens  Hago  O'Donnel,  dictas  paashn 
"  ComA  ODonnel,  congenitarmn  nobilissimae  istins  familiae  virtotam  haeres,  fideque  Catholica  cfatfns,  pie  obUt 
'*  ia  aedibns  proprib  apnd  JUarkfiMt  Latine  Abmdarom  Campam  in  agro  Letrimensi,  die  27  Nov.  1764,  tres  post 
''  se  relinqaens  fills,  CcneUmm  nempe  S.  Romani  Imperii  Comitem,  atque  Copiarnm  Imperalium  Generalem,  at 
**  vocant,  Locnm  tenentem,  Jommem  in  Germania  qaoqoe  Chiliarcom,  sea  Tribanam,  volgo  colonellaniv  none 
**  Generalem  Majorem,  Annas  Corr  Dominae  Vicecomitissae  de  Mamntgarrei  ex  sorore  nepti,  et  ComUmimiu^ 
**  &c    Hibemia  Dominicana  4to.  1762,  p.  282. 

CamioHime,  the  last  of  the  brothers  here  mentioned,  was  the  &tber  of  the  "  present  (yDomulrf  Larh^M. 
"  Field  Marshal  Cm  (yDomiel  the  eldest  brother,  was  the  second  in  command  under  Esterfaasy,  at  the  battle 
^  of  Pngue,  in  1757.  See  Lloyd's  War  of  seven  years.  Load.  4to,  1776.  ^  (VDonnel  commanded  the  right 
^  wing  of  the  Cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Lsvtfilz."  p.  12. 
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Daub  editimi  of  I8O9  is  foonded  on  the  spleDdid  London  foKo  edition  of  I798y  but  both  are 
the  same  faulty  translation  which  was  printed  first  in  1793. 

The  mutilated  copy  now  before  us,  ends  at  folio  193,  or  page  246,  of  thb  M9.  and  is  followed 
by  the  Poetical  Collections  of  Maguire,    The  title  prefixed  to  these  is  in  the  following  words : 

*'  jig  90  Dumunrt  CkonchmmMcki  Magkmihir  A.  4m  Rkgk  Laoeh  rw  ^Oiemngm  ra  marhk  mm 
**  jkknrim  an  hhadhmn  d  ami  Ckno»d  J.  mUe  ie  ekead  7  aoiiMUadkamduig  7  eeMteJiekU^  ag 
**  tmm&mh  ciri  na  caronaehy  Z  b.  dul  dan  chine  emthreimeadk  0  arfkoi,  7  is  miae  E.  hddke  ama 
<*  CrmHin  do  /war  an  Duanaire  ceadna  idir  lamhmbk  neamkikairm  7  do  aith^ribk  na  dantaHk7 
**  na  dreachtaibht  a  ia  ionar  n  diaigk,  or  fkondamh  Skeaandi  cig  MaghaidMr  do  tuism.  $an 
**  wMiaghmn  d  aois  Cr.  mile  ee  cead  7  naoi  mbBaghna  deag  7  tri  fiehett.  7  ie  ee  em  mae  Toaude 
**  me  Tohr/'  Sfc.  That  is — **  This  Poem  was  composed  by  Cuconnacht  Maguire,  the  Prince  of 
^  Poets  for  elegance  of  style,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Achrim,  in  1691^  in  defending  the 
**  rights  of  the  Crown,  as  was  usual  with  his  warlike  fiimily :  and  I,  Edmund  MTnituH  called 
**  the  Yellow,  found  this  poem  in  unprofitable  hands,  and  transcribed  its  verses,  and  the  pioie 
*'  following  them,  from  a  copy  in  the-faand  writing  of  young  Jamea  Magoire,  which  wascwritlea 
'*  in  l679«  and  he  was  the  Son  of  Thomas,  Son  of  Torioch,"  See. 

A  Poem  of  25  stanzas,  or  100  verses,  follows  this  title,  and  is  the  composition  of  said  Mac 
Cmitin.  It  was  written  in  1723,  m  praise  of  Maguire's  Poems,  which  follow  it  in  twelve  pagas, 
folio.  The  subject  of  these  twelve  pages  is  the  prosody  of  the  Irish  language  illustrated  by  ra* 
ferences  to  ancient  Poets.  Other  more  ancient  metrical  works  on  the  same  subject  have  been 
mentioned  above,  page  83. 

The  next  article  begins  at  page  14  of  this  second  part  of  the  MS.  and  b  a  collection  of  the 
Poems  of  Eochoid,  Tadg-daO-ua  Higgm,  Fergalog-mae  an  Bhmrd,  Eochoid  (yHeogkmaa,  Sec 
down  to  page  51,  where  this  part  of  the  volume  ends.  The  third  part  contains  broken  fragments 
of  Irish  poetry,  collected  from  different  MSS.  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  They  are  the  compositions 
chiefly  of  Canaire  Og  o^Maoichanairt^  who  was  the  Court  Bard  of  Connacht  in  the  l6th  centuiy ; 
of  Muirie  mac  Toma  (yAlaalconair,  his  successor,  Gqffard  wme  an  Baird^  Thomas  O'Higginef 
Maoimuire  (/Higghu^  Fagal  (fHiggme^  the  Sons  of  Brian  Dorchagh  O'Higgine^  also  of 
Murie  mac  Briaxn  oig  ua  Maqlchanaire^  Maoileachlainn  (yHiggine  of  Cillbeggan,  Taidhg  datt 
VBiggme,  Peter  (TMaolconar,  MaoikacUainn  (THiggins,  of  CtUlMgain. 

These  Poets  of^  determine  unintentionally  the  ages  when  they  flourished :  for  instaneci^  when 
they  mention  the  distance  between  fixed  chronological  events  and  their  own  times.  Thus,  at  page 
21  of  this  second  part,  Eochoid,  the  first  of  these  in  order,  says,  '*  Mile  do  bliadlinaibh  i$ 
"  triehed  acchomlaine,** — i.  e.  1300  years  elapsed  in  all,  from  the  destruction  of  E^mania  ta  hia 
time.  Now  all  agree  that  Eamania  was  destroyed  100  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  ^ 
therefore  this  Eochoid  wrote  in'  l530,  and  must  not  \e  confouuded  with  Eochmdrma'Fkmm^  of  the 
9th  century.  (1) 


(1)  The  E^cMd  here  mentioned  is  EMMA-fut-Htegkiua,  whose  name  is  given  so  ai  p^ge  45  of  the  second 
part  of  this  BIS. 
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These  poems  are  valuable  also  in  another  point  of  view.  When  compared  with  O'Ckrf^ 
poems,  in  the  preceding  volume.  No.  17»  and  with  (yBmodin's,  in  the  same,  they  fix  the  dit 
ferences  between  the  three  idioms  of  Ukter,  Munster,  and  Connacht  in  the  l6th  and  17th 
centuries. 

The  Poems  ofC&mdre  og  ua  Maoldumairty  which  follow  after  page  52  of  this  second  part»  are 
written  in  the  purest  idiom  of  Connacht.  They  relate  the  actions,  and  extol  the  merits  of  CM&l 
{yOmar,  King  of  Connacht,  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  ami  arc  followed  by  tlie  Poems  of 
Mmmi  Mae  Trnna  (/MaQlccnar  on  the  Inauguration  of  Aodh  wmc  Eogmn  O'Canar,  mentioned 
above,  page  49  to  64.  The  latter  are  not  m  the  hand  writing  of  Mac  Cniitin,  but  in  an  oMer 
hand,  as  are  also  those  of  Gqffraidh  mac  an  Baxrd%  and  Thomas,  and  Maolraure  (/Higgmi, 

These  Poems  are  chiefly  eulogies  of  the  Maguires  of  Fermanagh,  and  of  particular  fiimiliea 
and  posons  who  distinguished  themselves  in  Ireland  in  the  17th  century,  with  their  pedigrees  is 
Irish  verse.  Tliey  contain  many  allusions  to  ancient  Irish  History,  and  many  events  of  the  l6th  and 
17th  centimes.  Several  ancient  MSS.  are  occasionally  quoted,  and  the  pedigrees  are  traced  np  to 
the  first  oentnry  of  the  Christian  sera. — ^The  manuscripts  quoted  in  them  are  the  Boek  rf 
VlHer,  the  book  of  CaUkmu,  or  KUiau,  O'DMtegan't  trialiam  temckioll  na  FodUa,  Mac  CaiMtet 
Poems;  (I)  the  MS.  intitled  FocaUnr  na  Sawuaan,  or  the  Dictionary  of  old  words;  the  Tngatg 
Fkiha  of  King  Cormac,  mentioned  above,  p.  97,  98 ;  the  MS.  intitled  '<  Ltabkar  na  carigkiki,'' 
or  Book  of  Provinces,  &c.  &c. 

The  genealogies  at  the  end  of  this  volume  are  chiefly  of  Ulster  families,  and  of  the  0*Rnarc»  of 
Brefni,  transcribed  in  1714.  John  0*Maalconar'8  metrical  genealogy  of  the  O'Ruarcs,  begins 
^^  Fnair  Br^ffnc  a  dial  do  taglonn,*' — Brefni  had  its  share  of  misfortunes."  The  genealogies  of 
the  0*Conors,  O'Brians,  O'Nials,  O'Retlies,  MacDonnahs,  the  FUzgeraids,  Earls  of  Kildare, 
&c.  are  followed  by  a  copy  of  Torna  Eigias's  Dail  Catka^  which  is  the  hist  article  in  this  volume, 
and  has  been  already  described.    See  also  the  MS.  No.  XXVI.  infra. 


No.    XIX. 

"  Miscellanea  Hibernica — De  Vita  Cumeani  De  regibus  Pictoriun, 
*^  De  ordinibus  Hibernorum  numero  xxi — et  de  Regum  Hibeniiae  et 
"  Albaoiae  Synchronismis/*  &c. — octavo^  parchment. 

The  ^written  pages  ait  96.  The  first  page  begins  "  Cumian  foia  mac  Fiachna,*'  Extracts 
from  the  ancient  lives  of  Cumian  the  Tall,  the  son  of  Fiachna. — The  first  page  is  in  many 
parts  obliterated,  and  only  four  pages  of  this  valuable  Irish  life  of  Cumian  remain. 


(1)  There  were  two  Mac  Coimis.    An  Elegy  written  by  the  latest  Poet  of  that  name  on  the  death  of  Fergd 
OnKaare,  Prince  of  Bieflii,  is  preseived  in  tiiis  MS. 
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FoL  3. — The  next  pages  contain  a  list  of  Pictish  Kings,  with  the  yens  of  each  lelgd,  be- 
ginning from  tlie  words  ''  Ian,  ri  irana  na  P.  daise  c,  ri  ro  gabh  Rouum, — Janus  King  of  Iran 
in  Persia,  was  the  first  King  of  Rome,  7  is  uad  ammnighier  mi  Anakr^  and  from  biip  is  named 
the  month  of  January."  Then  follow  tfie  fabulous  reigns  of  bis  successors  the  Kings  of  Latiums 
and  next  tlie  first  king  of  the  Picts,  Cruithne  the  son  of  Tgne^  son  of  iMcta,  son  of  Parthalan, 
son  of  Agnonian,  &c. 

Cruitncach'8  successors  are  next  enumerated  from  a  MS.  intitled  ''  Ltahhar  na  Crtdtneojch^ — The 
Bofjk  of  the  Picts."  Perhaps  this  IMS.  of  the  13th  Century  is  the  oldest  extant  on  thb  sub- 
ject. Of  the  four  Pictish  lists  published  by  Innes,  the  oldest,  taken  from  the  Colbert  MS.  b 
avowedly  of  the  14th.  It  is  to  lie  lamented  that  the  transcriber  of  the  list  befora  us  did  dot 
carr)'  his  accounts  lower  down  than  the  reign  of  Brude  Pond  Fortmn^  or  Bruide,  the  first 
Pffince  of  Pictland,  of  tliat  name. 

Tot,  4l — Another  article  begins  from  the  word  '*  Einecland  na  M  aradU  n  grad^^or  a  short 
*ftceotmtof  the  usual  taxes  by  which  the  twenty-one  orders  of  the  State  of  Irebuid  were 
^  mamtained."  The  word  Einecland  Hieans  the  defence  or  protection  of  the  twenty-one  Ordcn^ 
and  the  taxes  are  stated  as  their  safeguard  and  support.  These  twenty-one  orden  are  enumented 
firom  the  Clergy  and  Laity  as  divided  into  superior  and  inferior  orders. — To  the  Bishop,  twenty- 
one  cows  are  allotted ;  to  the  Priest,  eight ;  £ve  lo  a  Deacon ;  two  to  a  Sub-deacon.  Thb 
taxation  for  the  support  of  twenty-on^  orders  of  Clergy  and  Laity,  Poets,  Physicians,  &c.  is 
given  in  a  metrical  composition,  one  of  the  most  valuable  fragments  that  remain  in  this  MS. 
The  author's  name  Dubdahoiren  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  it. 

fcl.  5. — Tlie  next  article  begins  from  the  words  "  Bui  meana  mor  for  UUtaib,^-^Tbtre  was 
a  great  commotion  amongst  the  Ultonians.''  This  is  a  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Ath-dare,  where 
Cucullin  first  signalized  himself  in  the  Tean-bo-Cuaignian  virar,  already  mentioned.  This  war 'is 
briefly  referred  by  Tigernacli  to  the  reign  of  Concobar  Mac  Nessa,  King  of  Ulster,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  a^ra.  The  following  passage  in  the  MS.  now  before  us, 
mentions  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Conor  at  Aih-dat-e,  (the  Ford  of  Oaks)  in  these  words:— 
"  Is-ann  do  rochair  Conhair^  7  o  tha  a  lie  and,  bail  itor  7  a  corti  fn  a  cosau, — There  was 
'*  killed  Conar,  and  his  sepulchral  stone  is  there  where  he  was  killed,  and  his  sling  is  under 
"his  feet." 

Foi.  7.—  A  fabulous  narrative  follows,  of  a  Conversation  between  Coocobar,  Kmg  of  Ulster, 
and  his  Druids,  relative  to  the  death  of  our  Saviour ;  and  he  and  his  judge  Morao  are  said  to  be 
the  first  who  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  Ireland. 

Fol.  8.— A  short  Alphabetical  list  of  ancient  obsolete  Irish  words,  which  are  explained  by 
more  intelligible  words  of  the  12th  and  13th  Centuries. 

Fol.  ll.-«- An  account  of  Eochoid  thtf  just  Kiug  of  Ireland,  and  of  Cucullin,  and  of  the 
Cualgnian  war;  and  of  the  wars  of  OiiBMIIam,  King  of  Munster;  and  of  Eogan  utor  agaiosi' 
Con  of  the  Hundred  Batikt.    Ftdem  pena  me  nan  recipio. 
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Fol.  13.--ANarrativeoftlie  battle  of  Cinfebiad,  wheie  Oiiol-Okm  signaliied  himself  in  the 
Sd  Century y  about  the  year  212. 

FU.  15.—- Topographical  Poems  on  the  names  and  origins  of  JSmonta  and  Dnndaleth^as^ 
(now  Down)  valuable,  though  in  some  instances  fabulous. 

Fol,  17- — A  fabulous  narrative  of  the  wars  of  Concobar  Mac  Nesse,  King  of  Ulster^  against  a 
fleet  of  Asiatic  invaders  of  Ireland. 

Fol.  19. — A  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Lethreach,  in  the  reign  of  Eochoid  Fddhleoehj  or  £ochoid» 
the  Just,  King  of  Ireland,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera. 

Fol.  29w— Fonw  FocaU;  or,  a  Dictionary  of  ancient  obsolete  words,  continued  from  folio  B, 
above. 

Fol.  32. — ^  Comamsearackt  Righ  Etr;"  or,  Synchronisms  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  with  those 
of  the  Provinces  of  Irehind,  and  of  the  Highlands  of  Albania,  now  Scotland. 

Fol.  96^ — ''  Fonu  Focmlt*'  or,  a  Dictionary  of  obsolete  words,  continued  from  folio  29  of  thb 
MS.  Ancient  Irish  genealogies,  and  detached  extracts  from  the  lives  of  SS.  Comgal  and  ColumiN^ 
follow  to  the  end. 

No.    XX. 

"  VOCABULARIUM   VeTUS    HiBERNICUM    ET    MiSCELLANEA." 

FoliOy  parchment. 

The  fint  article  consbts  of  fourteen  leaves,  or  twenty-eight  pages,  divided  into  two  columns 
each,  and  is  a  Dictionary  of  obsolete  Irish  words  which  was  used  in  the  schools  of  Ireland  in  the 
15th  and  l6th  c^turies.  In  those  times  the  classics  were  explained  to  the  scholars  in  Irish. 
The  schohrs  of  Connacht  frequented  the  schQob  of  Munster;  and  those  of  Munster  frequented 
the  schools  of  Connacht.  It  was  supposed  that  they  would  attend  to  their  studies  the  more  care- 
fully, if  they  were  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  their  relatives ;  and  in  order  to  give  them  a 
tincture  of  Irish  learning,  dictionaries  were  composed,  in  which  the  purest  words  were  substituted 
for  the  homely  and  vulgar  jargon  of  their  parents.  The  use  of  these  purer  words,  in  translating 
Homer  and  Virgil,  was  an  indispensibie  qualification  in  a  candidate  for  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Bardic  profession ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  so  many  fragments  of  ancient  Irish  Dictionaries  yet 
remain.  David  Rooth,  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  l648,  adverts  to  those  Irish  schools  in  his  *'  Hiber- 
**  nut,  one  aniiqmoris  ScotiiB  VindicUe  advernu  immodestam  Pareehetin  Thoma  Dempderi  per 
**  G.  F."  8vo.  Antwerp,  1621  ;  as  does  Lynch,  in  bis  Crambreitsis  Everoms. 

The  second  article  is  a  fragment  of  the  rules  of  Irish  Grammar  and  Prosody,  written  in  the 
14th  century,  and  part  of  a  much  larger  work,  of  which  forty-one  pages  are  missing,  and  only 
twelve  remain.  The  third  b  a  copy,  on  paper,  of  Gildas  Moduda's  Hbtorical  Poem,  **  Eire  og 
hm  ma  mHrnth,"  and  the  last  contains  (ac-simile  extracts  from  the  Bodleian  Tigemach,  Rawlin* 
son,  488. 
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No.    XXI. 

"  Annales  IV  Magistrorum."— <AtcA:  and  large  quarto^  (original) 

The  pages  are  1044;  all  in  the  hand  writing  of  Michael  O'Clery.  Tliis  volume  was  carried 
into  Spain  by  Colonel  0*Gara^  who  commanded  the  Irish  Regiment  of  Hibemia  in  the  Spanish 
service  in  1734.  He  sent  it  to  his  relative,  the  late  Charles  O'Conor,  of  Belanagare,  as  the 
^person  best  qualified  to  make  use  of  it;  (1)  and  the  late  Denis  O'Conor  presented  it  to  the  late 
Marquess  of  Buckingham,  by  a  letter  in  his  own  hand,  as  a  token  of  his  high  consideration,  and 
gratitude  for  attentions  shewn  to  Mr.  O'Conor  during  his  Lieutenancy  in  Ireland^  and  his  per- 
sonal  regard  for  Lord  Nugent. 

This  volume  begins,  like  most  Chronicles  of  the  middle  ages,  from  the  Deluge,  which  it 
dates,  with  the  Septuagint,  An.  M.  2242,  and  ends  with  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Ireland, 

A.D.  1171. 

On  the  first  page  are  three  memorandums  in  Mr.  O'Conor's  hand — the  first  stating  that  this 
volume  was  bound  at  the  expence  of  Dr.  Fergus,  of  Dublin,  in  1735 ;  the  second,  that  "  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  Brian  0*Gara,  gave  the  possession  of  this  volume,  m  1734,  to  Mr.  Charles 
O'Conor,  the  son  of  Donnchaad ;  son  of  Cathal  og ;  son  of  Cathal  og;  son  of  Aodh,  or  Hugh, 
of  Ballintubber  Castle;  son  of  Dearmad:  son  of  Carbre;  son  of  Eogan  the  Blind;  son  of  Felim" 
ghencaidh;  son  ofTorloch  og.  King  of  Connacht ;  son  of  Aodh;  son  ofTorloch;  son  of  Aodh; 
son  of  Eogan ;  son  of  Roderic ;  son  of  Cathal  of  the  Red-hand ;  son  of  Torloch  the  Great, 
King  of  all  Ireland."  The  tliird  memorandum  is,  that  on  Communion  Thursday,  3d  April,  1740, 
the  said  Archbishop  of  Tuam  died.  These  three  memorandums  are  in  Irish  language  and 
characters,  and  in  Mr.  O'Conor's  hand. 

Fol.  2.— The  Dedication  to  Ferghal  O'Gara,  Lord  of  Mgk-ui-Ghadhra  and  Chuile  OFfind, 
now  Coolavin,  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Sligo  in  l634.  Of  this  Dedication, 
the  second  leaf,  containing  O'Gara's  Genealogy,  is  missing,  as  are  the  original  approbations  of 
bishops  and  antiquaries.  But  these  are  supplied  from  the  copies  prefixed  to  the  second  volume 
of  these  Annals,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  (2)  With  these  exceptions,  thb 
volume  is  complete.     It  is  all  in  one  baud — the  hand  of  Michael  O'Clery ^  the  most  profound 


(1)  These  particalars  are  taken  from  an  original  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  0*Conor,  which  shall  be 
mentioned  in  ils  proper  pUiee. 

(S)  The  Title  of  the  Dnblin  Copy  is  in  these  words :— <<  AwmU  na  cceitkre  MmghUtkr^  o«  hUadh,  d  Am» 
^  DomMn  dm  ndle  dm  eed  eeaikrtukai  a  do^  gut  on  mbliadh  d  Aois  Criott  mile  ced  ieachtmogai  a  h  aon,  or  na 
^ sgriobhaarthMi  laaanm  broikair  MkhaH  OXUry,  a  Convent  Dhwn  na  n  Golly  do  Fhearghal  O'GadkrOy  7  or  m 
^  cM  igrUhka  as  on  Uabhar  eceadna.  do  Sean  0*Fearguta  ambaile  Atkacliaih,  1734-5. 

Literal  Vernon. 
**  The  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters  from  the  year  of  the  world  S$4S,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1171,  first  writtea 

Q 
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Irish  scholar  of  his  age,  and  the  most  indefatigable  antiquarian.  Colgan's  well-merited  eulogy  of 
him,  and  of  his  three  associates,  and  of  their  Annals,  will  be  found  in  the  Tutim&nia  prefixed  to 
the  printed  edition ;  their  eulogy  by  Hn  Mac  Mahon,  Primate  of  Ireland,  will  be  found  in  the  same 
place,  with  the  extract  from  Mr.  O'Conor's  Letter  to  Mr.  M.  O'Reily,  above  mentioned.  The 
original  Approbations,  which  are  now  missing,  are  supplied  in  the  printed  edition  from  Dr. 
Fergus's  transcript  in  the  Dublin  Library,  and  are  perfectly  accurate :  so  that,  in  reality,  nothing 
interferes  with  our  styling  this  work  complete. 

Nothwitlistanding  these  approbations,  there  are  some  glaring  faults  in  these  Annals,  which  do 
partiality  can  disguise.  The  first,  and  greatest  of  all  faults,  relates  to  their  system  of  chronology. 
We  quarrel  not  with  their  preferring  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  to  that  of  the  Hebrew 
text :  great  men  have  adopted  the  same  system ;  making  the  first  year  of  our  aera  agree  with  the 
year  of  the  world  5199.  (1)  But  in  applying  it  to  Irish  chronology,  they  commit  two  fiiults. 
Dating  by  the  Christian  sera,  they  generally  place  the  events  four  years^  and  sometimes  Jive, 
before  the  proper  year  of  that  «ra,  down  to  the  year  800,  when  they  approach  nearer  to  the 
true  time ;  this  is  their  greatest  fault ;  and  it  is  evident  even  from  the  eclipses  and  corresponding 
events  occasionally  mentioned  by  themselves.  From  the  year  800  to  1000,  they  differ  sometimes 
by  three  ^ears,  sometimes  by  two.  From  the  year  1000  their  Chronology  is  perfectly  accurate. 
Their  second  fault  is  more  excusable,  because  it  is  common  to  all  the  Annalists  of  the  middle 
ages  *  they  advance  the  antiquities  of  their  country  several  centuries  higher  than  their  own  suc- 
cessions of  Kings  and  generations  by  eldest  sons  will  permit. 

Followmg  the  technical  chronology  of  CofMon,  they  ought  to  have  stated,  in  notes,  the  chrono- 
logy of  Flan,  who  preceded  Coeman,  and  given  the  Christian  acra  accurately  as  it  agrees  with  the 
years  of  the  Julian  period,  and  of  the  Roman  Consuls  and  Emperors,  whom  they  synchronize.— 
This  is  Bede's  method,  and  has  been  that  of  all  the  best  chronologers,  who  by  adhering  to  it,  have 
successfully  determined  the  chronology  of  Europe.  (2.) 

We  see  no  reason  for  denying  to  Ireknd  a  series  of  Kings  older  than  any  in  Etwope,  says  Mr. 


**  by  Michael  O'Clery,  in  the  Monastery  of  Donegal,  for  the  use  of  Fergal  Otvara,  and  now  newly  transcribed 
**  from  that  identical  original  MS.  (namely  the  MS.  now  before  us,)  by  John  O'Fergns,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
anno  i7S4>-5. 

(1)  S.  Aofustin.  Bede,  the  Roman  Martyrology,  Walton,  Vosiios,  and  other  able  writers  prefer  the  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Septoagiut  Tigemac  prefers  the  Hebrew,  which  he  every  where  calls  the  Hebrew  verity;  bat 
he  fives  both. 

(2)  Tlie  Europeans  had  no  Chronology  before  the  conquest  of  Darius  the  Mede,  by  Qyrus,  538  years  before 
Christ  The  chronology  we  now  have  of  more  ancient  times  is  technical,  and  has  been  brought  to  a  great  degree 
of  accuracy  by  Petavius  and  Usher.— Polybins  says,  (1.6,  f  33,)  that  Efhenu^  the  disciple  of  Isocrates,  and  the 
•historian  of  Cumse,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  reduce  chronology  into  a  regular  science,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  about  350  years  before  Christ  The  Amndelian  marbles,  which  were  composed  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  take  no  notice  of  Olympiads.— There  are  no  fixed  Epochs  in  Herodotus  or 
Ihucidides.  Timaeus  of  Sicily,  who  flourished  in  the  lS9th  Olympiad,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
befoie  Chrut,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  etUblish  an  «ra,  by  comparing  the  dates  of  Olympiads,  Spartan 
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Pliikerton.  Tlie  oldest  Greek  writers  mentioQ  Jihi&m  and  Feme,  as  mkabUed:  and  Pliny  says, 
no  doubt  fVom  the  Phaenician  annals,  which  are  quoted  by  Festus,.  that  the  Phsenicians  traded 
with  diose  islands  in  the  days  of  Midacritus,  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  But  to 
begin  the  Pagan  history  of  Ireland  nearly  3000  years  before  that  sera,  b  absurd;  and  to  make 
the  efents  of  the  Christian  period  difier,  hyfmr  tfeare^  from  the  regular  course  of  that  reckoning, 
is  not  excusable.  Thb  difieroic^  however,  is  easily  adjusted,  because  it  is  uniform  down 
to  the  year  900,  except  in  very  few  instances,  which  are  corrected,  and  restored  to  their  tnie 
-phces  in  the  notes. 

The  second  volume,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  imperfect :  how  it 
cane  there^  or  through  what  ordeal  it  passed,  which  deprived  it  of  two  centuries  of  history  firom 
1171  to  1395,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  There  is  another  hiatus  from  ]6o6  to  1636.  The  e». 
Incts  from  the  second  volume,  which  are  in  the  Stowe  Collection,  contain  eveiy  thing  that  is 
iralaable  m  that  mutilated  manuscript.  The  grand  object  of  the  IV  Mtuiere^  is  to  give  chrono- 
logical dates ;  and,  with  the  exceptions  above,  nothing  can  be  more  accurate.  The  years  of 
fcundations  and  destructions  of  churches  and  castles,  the  obituaries  of  remarkable  persons,  the 
inaugurations  of  kings,  the  battles  of  chiefs,  the  contests  of  Chus,  the  ages  of  Bards,  Abbots, 
Bishops,  &c.  are  given  with  a  meagre  fidelity,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for  but  some 
detaib  of  manners,  which  are  the  grand  desideratum  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  British  Ishinds. 


No.  XXII- 

•*  O'DuBHEGANi  Leabhar  Gabhaltas,  et  Vita    Hibernica    SS.  Pa- 

"   TRICII,    et    CaLIENI     cum    CaRMINIBUS    NONUI4LIS    S.  COLUMBJE." — 

folio  J  paper. 

Two  leaves  are  missing  at  the  beginning;  the  remaining  written  pages  are  492.  This  large 
lohme  is  entirely  in  the  Irish  kinguage  and  characters ;  and  though  but  a  recent  transcript  of  the 
rrign  of  Charles  I.  it  b  yet  very  valuable — not  only  as  a  transcript  from  the  work  of  so  learned 


Kings,  Archou  of  Athens,  and  Priestenet  of  Juno,  which  he  adapted  to  one  another,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  jadgment.— Where  he  left  off  Polybhis  began. 

Those  who  have  adopted  the  Chronology  of  the  Ixx,  which  makes  the  world  older  than  it  is  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  are  ably  refuted  by  Natalis  Alexander.— Every  discovery,  and  every  vestige  of  the  history  of  Man  tends 
to  prove  that  this  Pfauiet  is  not  nifaabited  above  6000  years.  The  glaring  truth  of  the  recent  origin  of  Man  is 
acknowledged  even  by  LacreUus,  L  5.  De  rer.  nat 

Preterea  si  nulla  fnit  genitalis  origo, 
Terrarum,  et  Cceli,  semperquo  etema  fnere, 
Cur  supra  bellnm  ThelMnum,  &  funera  Trojs, 
Non  alias  alii  qooqne  res  cednere  Poetse  ? 
Qaare  etiaai  qnscfaun  nunc  artes  eapnifanitnr, 
Nunc  etiam  angescunt? 
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ED  Irish  Antiquary  as  0*Duvegan»  but  also  because  it  contains  the  parts  of  the  Book  of  Confmuio, 
which  are  missing  in  the  MS.  No.  I.  Several  words  also  of  doubtful  meaning  in  that  copy,  aic 
exf^ained  by  a  glossary  of  more  recent  Irish  words  interlined :  and,  besides,  the  work  is  carriefi 
down  firom  the  12th  to  the  14th  century,  when  the  compiler  flourished ;  and  his  additioos  ai^ 
the  more  valuable,  as  he  collected  them  from  the  Library  of  Glendaloch,  and  concluded  tfefe 
whole  with  his  own  Metrical  History  of  Ireland,  b^bning,  "  Ata  Swm  Senchui  Riogh  ESr,** 
and  consisting  of  560  verses,  composed  before  the  year  1372,  when  he  died.  The  transcriber  of 
this  copy  was  David  O'Duigenau,  who  was  one  of  the  best  Irish  scholars  and  most  diligent  tran- 
scribers of  his  age.  Cuan  O'Lochan,  who  died  in  1026,  would  not  object  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  his  valuable  Poem,  "  Ttamhair  togha  na  thd,  is  here  transcribed  with  his  metrical  account 
of  Cormac,  the  Son  of  Art,  and  Carbre  LifTecar,  Kings  of  Ireland,  and  contemporaries  of  Oscar 
and  Ossian,  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  of  our  sera.  Good  copies  are  preserved  in  thb  volume 
of  the  poems  of  Coewuin  and  Moduda,  of  Flau  and  Maelnmray  Maclcohha  and  Adamnan,  Aodk 
FUtp  and  Gomdatha^  who  are  quoted  by  Tigemach ;  Cormac  nuic  an  Eigis^  is  a  writer  of  the  1 0th 
century,  whose  poem,  ''  A  Muerceri  mic  Neiil  nair, — O  Murcert,  Sou  of  Nial  the  Good,"  consists 
here  of  256  verses,  written  before  the  year  944.  Conang  O'Maolconar's  Poem,  "  Ata  sun  forbhm 
Je$a^*  already  mentioned,  consists  in  this  MS.  of  152  verses;  and  O'Duvegan's  <^  Ata  Smim 
Senchus/'  of  560. 

Of  the  two  Poems  preserved  in  the  Life  of  Caillen,  in  thb  MS.  (1)  the  first,  beginning  '*  Eire  Oil 
Oilen, — Ireland,  Great  Island,"  consists  of  692  verses;  givuig  a  metrical  list  of  Irish  Kings,  from  the 
reign  of  Slainge,  and  mentioning  141  Kings  from  him  to  Diarmaid  Mac  Fergusa  Cerbhioil,  who 
reigned  A.D.  544  to  565,  This  Poem  mentions  the  battle  of  Cloontarf,  m  which  Briam  Borotmh, 
King  of  Ireland,  was  killed,  and  the  Danes  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  A.D.  1014.  It  counts 
fifty-nine  Kings  from  tlic  above  Diarmait,  inclusive,  to  the  time  when  it  ^'as  written,  and  227  years 
from  said  battle  of  Cloontarf :  *'  Ses  m  hlL  na  7  da  deich  7  da  ched  do  bhliadhnmbh  O  mharhh 
*'  Briain  mor  an  mhairgh.  Literally, — Seven  years,  and  twice  ten,  and  two  hundred  years  since 
**  Brian  was  killed,  greatly  bewailed." — It  is  not,  therefore,  older  than  1231 :  but  neither  is  it  so 
old:  for  it  then  counts  up  twelve  O'Rourks,  Princes  of  Brefby,  from  Ualgarg,  in  1231,  thus — 

Da  rigk  dheg  do  akiol  an  Jhir'-^algairg  ui  Ruairc  a  Cruach 
Gfbhm  airdrighe  co  teann  or  Breifnechaihh  iccoitdunn." 

Two  Kings  and  ten  of  the  race  of  the  hero — Ualgarg  0*Ruarc  at  Cruach, 
**  Obtained  the  sovereignty  powerfully  ever  the  Breifiiies  all." 

It  is,  however,  a  valuable  composition,  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  in  which  some  histo- 
rical facts  are  preserved,  and  some  customs  peculiar  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  in 
that  age  are  noticed.     Historical  narratives  are  founded  on  unquestionable  facts,  when  they  are 

(1)  A  copy  of  this  work  it  quoted  by  Colgan,  thos:^-''  Extant  apod  me  ejus  Acta,  patrio  sermone  scrtpta, 
in  qaibos  et  multa  leguntar  de  Propbetia  tjn  memorata  in  vita  ColambK  per  Bfagnnm  0*Donnel«  1. 1|  c.  zi." 
Triade,  p.  449. 
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quoted  by  the  Monks  of  the  iiiiddle  ages  id  proof  of  pretended  prophecies,  which  they  boast  of 
«8  verified  hy  the  events;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Life  of  Callin  is  valuable  as  an  historical 
document.  Callin,  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  prophesied  that  twelve  Kings,  of  the  race  of 
Cim»l  GnllHmt  would  reign  sovereigns  of  all  Ireland ;  and  that  four  would  be  sovereigns  of  the 
Northern  division  of  Ireland,  called  Letk-Chumn,  The  reader  is  free  to  judge  for  himself,  and 
to  reject  the  prophet :  the  Hbtorian  will  contemn  the  prediction,  and  retain  the  facts.  There  » 
yet  extant  in  the  Irish  language  a  valuable  fragment  intitled,  **  Cogadh  Gall  7  Gaoidhil^ — ^The 
Wars  of  the  Danes  and  the  Irish,''  written  in  the  12th  century,  in  which  one  of  the  four  Kings 
of  the  race  of  Canal-GuHHm  0*MaU  is  mentioned,  as  reigning  sovereign  of  Letk-Con,  namely 
Roderic,  who  was  killed  by  the  Danes  in  the  battle  of  Mtme-BrocoHy  as  stated  by  the  IV 
Masters,  A.D.  948.  This  is  an  hbtorical  fact:  but  when  the  writer  states  that  Callin,  who  was 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Cormac  mac  Airt^  King  of  Ireland,  about  A.D.  270,  received  the  order 
of  subdeaconship  in  the  reign  of  Carbre  Liffeocar,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Gabhra, 
A.D.  284,  according  t6  the  Bodleian  Tigemacli,  or  296  according  to  the  Ogygia,  p.  34,  and  the 
Dinseanchus  MS.  No.  VIII.  in  thb  Collection,  fol.  85 ;  and  that  he  foretold  S.  Columba's 
descent  from  Canal  Gulban^  the  brother  of  King  Leogaire,  and  the  founder  of  the  family  of 
Tirconnel,  the  reader  will  remember  that  nthdeaconship  was  unknown  as  a  holy  order,  even 
in  Rome,  before  the  year  1120;  (1)  and  that  therefore  the  author  of  this  life  cannot  be  older 
than  the  13th  century. 

The  second  Poem  preserved  in. the  Life  of  Callin,  bears  the  name  of  Flan  mac  Fl.  It  consists 
of  128  verses,  on  the  origin  of  Callin's  Monastery  of  Fidnach  en  Breifne,  and  his  contest  with 
the  Druids  before  the  arri\iil  of  S.  Patrick.  This  is  followed  by  an  extract  from  the  Poem,  Eire 
Oil,  which  is  ascribed  to  Callin  himself,  as  above,  and  then  by  Callings  prophecy.  The  narra- 
tive in  prose  is  supported  by  another  Poem  of  152  verses,  ascribed  to  Callin,  and  by  about  1000 
verses  on  the  Visions  and  Prophecies  of  Callin,  which  are  not  older  than  the  14th  century,  though 
some  of  them  are  ascribed  to  S.  Coluniba.  The  rents,  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of 
Callin's  Monastery  are  copiously  set  forth  in  these  Poems,  and  the  copies  from  which  they  were 
transcribed,  are  thus  honestly  mentioned  by  the  transcriber : 

*'  Do  sgriobh  mid  an  Bhcthasa  naaimh  Chailliu  do  reir  mur  do  juar  me  i  o  bhall  go  balL  as 
*'  sfinUahhar  papeir  do  scriobh.  do  Bhtian  Bhaliach  me  Tighernain  mc  Briain  BhalL  hi  Ruairc 
*^  7  ase  mhesuim  gurabe  is  bunadhas  do  leabhair  Bhriain  Bhall,  fein  an  leabhar  a  ta  or  sliocht  an 
'*  Uabhair  do  scriobh  as  an  t  sein  leabhar  do  scnobh  Muirghes  mc  Paidin  ui  Maolchonaire^  as  sen 
«*  leabhar  Caillin  fein,  do  Ihaidhg  mac  Briain  bhuidhe  hi  Rodo  chan,  comorba  Caill.  ib  Fhdhnach 


(1)  The  Council  of  Beneventam,  celebrated  that  year,  says  **  Nnllas  Eplscopus  eli^atur  nisi  in  Sacris  ordi. 
''  nibos  religiose  vivens  fnerit  inventas.  Sacri  aotem  ordioes  sunt  Diaconatia  et  Fresbyieralus.  Uoi  nqoideiu 
*'  solos  primitiva  legitur  habuisse  Ecclesia."  Baronius  ad  an.  1095,  $.  24,  33,  .')1. 

Hugo  de  S  Victore,  who  wrote  in  WtO,  says  **  Sacros  ordines  Diaconatus  et  Presbyteratus  tantiim  appellaados 
^  censent  Sacri  Canonei.*  De  Sacram.  1. 1,  part  3,  c  13.— Martene  de  AoUq.  Ecclesiae  Rit.  c.  8.. 
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'^  flfi  /im  Mft.  Aguafm  m  dehr  ok  Scribkneair  gmrab  im  a  Ihumimb  dobki  im  bheikm  $0  $db^  m 
'**  jr«r  iomfo  mm  Mmirgku  rtmraithi  «t  At  m  DreekimNk," 

**  I  transcribed  this  Life  of  S.  Callin  as  I  (band  it,  inmi  beginiiiiig  to  end,  in  an  old  MS.  on  ptper, 
-^  which  was  written  by  Brian  OUnarCy  called  the  Stammerer,  son  of  Tigeroan,  son  of  Brian,  the 
**  Stammerer,  OHuarc ;  and  I  think  that  the  source  of  Brian,  the  Stammerer's  book  was  the 
**  book  which  was  co{Hed  firom  the  old  book  written  bj  Maurice,  the  son  of  Patrick  (yMMeoiup^f 
**  which  was  taken  from  tlie  old  book  written  by  Cs/lm  himself,  (I)  for  the  use  of  Teig,  the  son 
**  of  Yellow  Brian  (XRodacan,  the  successor  of  Callin,  in  Fiadhnaek  Monastery,  at  that  time.  The 
**  writer  states  that  it  was  first  written  entirely  in  verse,  until  the  aforesaid  Maurice  rendered  it  in 
"  prose." 

A  marginal  note  in  Mr.  O'Conor^s  hand,  and  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters,  states  that 
this  MS.  belonged  to  Aod,  the  head  of  the  0*Rumx  family  of  Bni/ne,  in  l684^  and  that  said 
Aodh  was  his  grandfather,  by  his  Mother,  Mary  VRiutre.  This  MS.  descended  to  him  by  that 
connection.  S.  Callin  was  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  O'Ruarca,  as  S.  Columba  was  of  the 
O'Donnels. 

No.   XXIII. 

"   HiPPOCRATIS    ET   GaLENI    ApHORISMATA    CUM    COMMENTARIO    HlBER- 

Nico.'' — quarto^  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  101,  all  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters.  The  first  leaf  of  this 
MS.  does  not  property  belong  to  it.  It  is  intitled,  **  Blad  do  Senchas  Malaisn  Dawikmn, — 
**  A  part  of  the  history  of  Molassius,  or  Lasreanus,  of  Damhinis,"  who  died  in  60S.  Tlie  Life^ 
of  which  this  u  a  part,  is  quoted  by  Colgan. 

The  Aphorisms  begin  from  the  second  leaf  of  thk  MS.  with  the  words  **  Fita  brevis  an  vera 
^  kmga/'  The  leaves  are  numbered  in  proper  order  firom  1  to  37*  Some  of  the  subsequent 
leaves  are  mispkced;  but  they  are  paged  to  65,  where  a  new  paging  begins  and  follows  regularly 
to  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  Aphorisms  are  not  translated  into  Irish,  but  the  first  words  of  the  most  important  are  given 
from  a  Latin  copy,  and  then  a  cammtntary^  founded  on  that  aphorism  is  given  in  Irish,  with  the 
Irish  names  of  the  different  -herbs,  plants,  drugs,  &c.  that  are  recommended  by  Hippocrates. 
The  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Stanihiirst,  speaking  of  the  Irish  physicians  of  his  times, 
says  **  haredUate  mm  erudiiiane  medki  etadtmi,  LtctUani  Umen  pervetusias,  ei  fumasas 
**  Memhramdas,  Hibamice  scryttas,  put9  nUrifice  im  amare  hMbeni'\9)     This  passage,  whilst  it 

(1)  Callin  never  wrote  any  part  of  it.  The  composition  of  the  whole,  Iwth  verse  and  prose,  is  sobseqnent 
to  the  ISth  cenuiiy. 

N.  B.— The  Monastery  of  B«<€,  of  which  the  poet  i^la«  was  Abbot  when  he  died  in  1056^  is  stated  accorately 
10  this  MS.  to  l>e  in  Meath. 

(S)  Stanihorsl  Descr.  Hih.  Logd.  Bat  1584,  p.  59. 
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betrays  the  prejudice  of  Stainhurst,  abundantly  shews  that  the  study  of  medicine  was  cultivated 
ID'  Irieland  from  very  remote  times,  since  he  acknowl^ges  that  the  medical  MSS.  written  in  the  Irish 
laoguagCj  were  pervettuta  of  veiy  great  antiquity.  In  the  Anthologia  Hibemica,  for  April  179^9- 
101  account  is  given  of  another  Irish,  copy  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates^  then  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  0*Hal|oran«  There  is  also  a  collection  of  Irish  Medical  Tracts  in  the  MS.  room  of  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  Dr.  Mac  Mahon,  of  Tureen,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  bad  an* 
Irish  Manuscript,  intitled  "  LUhim  Medicinal"  an  Irish  folio,  with  a  Latin  title,  which  is 
Bieotioned  in  the  Anthologia  Hibemica,  for  June,  1794,  pag.  432. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Aphorisms  as  quoted  in  this  MS.  are  taken  from  any  of  the  printed 

'  editions. — The  first  words  of  each  are  given  in  Latin,  corresponding  in  sense  with  the  first  words 

of  those  sections  to  which  they  belong,  but  by  no  means  agreeing  verbalfy. — There  never  was 

an  Irish  edition  either  of  Hippocrates  or  of  Galen,  either  in  Greek  or  Latin ;   and  the  MS.  now 

before  us  is  older  than  any  English  edition  in  either  of  these  languages.  (1) 

The  editio  Priuceps  in  Greek,  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  b  the  Aldine,  fol.  Venice,  1525. — Of 
the  same  works,  the  first  Latin  edition  is  the  folio  of  Rome  same  year.  (2) 

Tlie  object  of  the  MS.  now  before  us  was  dictated  by  pure  benevolence,  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  lower  Irish  a  book  written  in  their  language,  by  which  they  might  be  guided  to  the  simplest 
remedies  for  the  diseases  to  which  they  were,  from  the  nature  of  their  climate,  and  other  adven- 
titious  circumstances,  most  commonly  exposed. 


it 


No.    XXIV. 

Miscellanea  Hibernica."— ^/b/io,  paper: 


.    In  Irish  language  and  characters. — ^Tlie   time  when,  and  the  place  where,  and  the  person 
bj  whom  this  MS.  was  written,  are  thus  stated  in  the  first  written  page : — 

**  Lag  don  leabkmr  bo  Mmgh  glas  acconntoe  an  Chlair  a  mbaruntos  mb  Breacatn  aceoigid 
'*  Mumhain — Aimsior  fos  don  ieabhar  so  .t.  aimsior  Siorsa  do  bheith  na  Righ  or  Sagsaibf  or 
*^  Albain^  7  ar  Eirimk—Tachad  igribkinne  an  leabhair  se  .t.  bliadhain  d  aois  an  domkam  omg 
mkik  seackt  ccj  7.,.m.  bliadh  deag,  7  d aoU  Chriosd mUe  7  feaa.  cc7  7 mvm  mbliadkn^  Jtlhchioi 
an  cuigidh  la  do  mis  Mai — Pearso/os  don  hdfkar  so.  t.  Brian  mc  Doctmr  Leighis, 


« 


(1)  The  *'  Presages  ofDitme  Hippocrates'*  are  annexed  to  Lowe*s  Chirargery,  and  dedicated  to  King  James 
VL  of  Scotland.  Lond.  1597,  This  is  the  first  English  edition  of  any  part  of  Hippocrates,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  other  was  printed  after  1597,  for  half  a  centniy. 

(S)  There  is  a  Greek  edition  of  the  Aphorisms  separatelj^,  Lugdoni,  apnd  Gryphiom,  4to.  1532,  and  a  prior 
edition  in  Latin— Ferrara,  1509. — Venice,  15«2 ;  Paris,  15;<4, 1526,  and  1592.  There  is  even  a  Latin  edition  by 
Theodore  Gaza«  Lyons,  1505,  which  appears  to  be  the  first  separate  in  Lathi.  The  first  ediiio  Graco-LatuuL 
separate,  is  Venice,  1588.    The  fiift  correct  Latin  edition  is  Comarivui's.  foLl546« 
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Uterally, 

The  place  where  this  book  was  written^  was  Greenfield,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  in  the 

Barrouy  of  Brecan,  in  Monster.  The  time,  when  George  (I.)  was  King  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
*^  Scotland.  The  exact  year  was  the  year  of  the  world,  57. .. ,  and  of  Christ,  1727,  the  5th  of 
**  May.    The  person  who  wrote  it,  was  Brian,  the  son  of  a  Doctor  of  Medicine.^ 

It  contains,  1st.  a  vaiualde  Irish  Grammar,  with  the  different  abbreviations  used  in  writing 
Irish,  and  exemplifications  in  verse  ;  and  secondly — 

The  Genealogies  of  the  O'LocA^'ii,  of  Bwrrtn^  O'Canar  Kerry,  ffCmunr  Corcamroe,  (yFer* 
roll,  and  Mae  RanaiiL — to  page  12. 

The  Successions  of  Irish  Kings  of  the  race  of  Ir,  who  were  Kings  of  all  Ireland. 

Page  1 5. — Aodh  hudhe  Mc  Crutin's  Poem  ''  Croim  at  gaeh  cod, — A  tree  from  each  wood ;" 
or,  a  metrical  pedigree  of  the  O'Lochlins.  This  Poet  Aodh  was  the  family  genealogist  of 
the  O'Lochliu's  of  Cbre.— 

Page  18. — A  Metrical  Genealogy  of  Toirdelbach  O'Lochlin,  by  ditto. 

Page  20. — Sean  0'Uiunede*s  Poem  on  the  same  subject. 

Page  24. — Several  Poems  of  Aodh  and  of  Andrew  Mc  Cruitin's,  on  the  (fLoehlim  fiunfly 
followed  by  Poems  on  several  occasions,  in  the  same  hand,  and  on  the  same  fiimily,  by  different 
Poets  of  Muuster  and  Connacht,  between  1670  and  1720. 

Aodh  and  Andrew  Mac  Cruitin  were  the  fiimily  bards  of  the  O'Lochlins  about  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  down  to  the  reign  of  Gisorge  L  Tlie  other  Poets  hitherto  mentioned  in  this  MS* 
are  of  the  same  period  ;  or  not  older  than  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  One  Poem,  at  page  62,  is 
anonymous;  the  title  being,  "  Fiie  eight  ec. — A  certain  Poet  sung  this  Poem;''  and  this  is 
evidently  of  an  older  date.  The  subject  is  the  heroes,  and  the  battles,  and  glorious  actions 
of  the  Kings  of  Ulster  of  the  race  of  Rudraigh,  in  152  verses,  beginning,  '*  Lamh  dearg  Ehrion^ 
— ^The  Bloody  Hand  of  Ireland." — alluding  to  the  military  Order  of  the  Bloody  Hand,  men- 
tioned above,  page  37-  Whoever  the  author  was,  he  seems  to  have  dipped  deeply  into  the 
ancient  history  of  Ireland :  his  Poem  is  founded  on  historical  fiicts  antecedent  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity. 

Page  65. — The  next  Poem  bears  the  name  of  the  learned  Tuileagna  ua  Maolckanaire.  It  con- 
sists of  68  stanzas,  or  272  verses,  nearly  on  the  same  subject  with  the  preceding;— deriving  the 
O'Mores  of  Ldx  from  the  ancient  Kings  of  the  race  of  Rndraig;  enlarging  on  their  virtues 
and  heroic  actions;  and  exciting  them  to  patriotism,  in  imitation  of  their  ancestors.  The  first 
verse  is — ^*  Maiih  Imr  bhfior  Catha  a  Cklanm  Roigy — Good  were  your  men  of  battle,  ye  Sons — 
or  ye  Clan  of  Roigne.^' 

Jol.  71. — A  Poem  of  52  verses,  by  Concubar,  the  son  of  Torloch  og  O'Conor,  on  the  downfiill 
and  subjection  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

Foi.  7S. — A  Poem  bearing  the  name  of  iMgar^FUe:  or,  Lugar,  the  Royal  Poet,  the  grand* 
fiither  of  Dubtach,  who  was  the  Court  Bard  of  King  Laogaire,  at  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  in  432. 
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The  verses  are  140;  beginningy  **  Claim  Ferguso-^ehm  as  each, — ^Ye  Sods  of  Fergns^  clan  sape« 
*'  rior  in  merit  to  all.''  The  epithets  in  this  Poem  are,  arm-itiatdA— of  bloody  arms ;  /aUt  hah* 
J^^^^^t  smooth  tresses :  Cruachan  na  ecat — Cruachan  of  battles ;  Rath-Cruachan  was  a  royal 
ieatof  Connachtfromthe  earliest  times;  Saar^Surrgeach — free  in  wooing;  Cruachan  na  Ccuradk — 
Cruachan  of  heroes ;  Laighin  Laimh-dearg — Leinster  of  the  red  hand.  The  author  mentions 
himself  in  the  last  verse— <*  /•  me  Lugair  FUe  fag  Draoi  Meidhbhe  is  OUiUfeii,^!  am  Lugar, 
*'  the  Poet  of  Champions,  the  Druid  of  Meaba  and  of  Olil  the  Munificent/'  If  this  is  a  fobri* 
cation,  the  real  author  has  taken  care  to  use  no  modem  expression  which  could  dearly  convict 
him  of  forgery :  but  yet  the  style  b  not  of  that  difficulty  which  would  justify  our  referring  it  to 
Ihe  4th9  6th>  or  6th  century. 

Page  76. — A  prose  narrative  intitled,  **  Cogadh  Fearghais  7  Chonehubhair  mac  Neasa  in  so, — 
^  The  war  of  Fergus  and  of  Concobar  mac  Nessa/'  who  was  King  of  Ubter  in  the  first  century 
•of  our  sera.  This  narrative  occupies  five  pages  in  folio,  interspersed  with  metrical  quotations. 
The  language  of  the  narrative  b  modem;  the  metrical  quotations  ancient ;  but  not  so  much  as  to 
place  them  as  high  as  the  times  to  which  they  relate. 

'*  1.  Eirgidh  a  ogaibh  ti/f— uftr  Righ  7  Ruire 

*'  2.  Cosnaigh  Teamhraigh  trm  hrangml^A  Mmna  Ughaine  arm  ghlainm.'* 

^  1.  Rise  ye  young  men  all — both  kings  and  champions  bold : 

**  2.  Defend  Temora,  ye  bands  of  shining  swords— ye  sons  of  Hugony  of  brilliant  armour.^ 

Page  81.— A  prose  narrative,  intitled,  "  DfogKhnm  Ckonckidamn, — Of  the  leaming  of  Cucullin.** 
Tfab  is  a  narrative  of  14  pages,  in  modem  Irish,  in  which  Cucullin's  learning  is  made  to  consist 
diiefly  in  the  use  of  hb  limbs  and  of  hb  sword.  The  whole  b  a  romance  of  the  l6th  century; 
in  which  Cucullin  is  made  to  travel  even  into  Scithia,  and  to  find  no  hero  whom  he  does  not 
conquer  in  feats  of  arms  and  activity. 

Page  95.— A  narrative,  intitled,  '*  Oideadh  Cloinne  hm  n  Eachach,-^The  education  of  the  Chn 
"**  of  Eachach,"  in  Ulster ;  fourteen  pages  in  folio :  consbting  of  a  fabulous  narrative  of  the  same 
age  as  the  former,  and  in  the  same  style  of  romance ;  interspersed  with  quotations  from  Poems 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

Page  108.— A  prose  narrative,  intitled,  *'  Caih  Ldtkreach  Ruighe  mm,— The  battle  of  Leth- 
^*  reach,  and  the  defeat  there;"  three  pages  of  a  modem  narrative  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Pftge  111.— A  prose  narrative,  intitled,  "  Cath  Rm  na  Riog/ar  Aomn,— The  battle  of  Ros  na 
**  Righ,  on  the  Boyne:"  eighteen  pages  of  fabulous  narrative  of  the  15th  century. 

Page  128.— A  prose  narrative,  intitled,  "  BnusUach  Mhaighe  Muirtheimhnc-^The  Defeat  of 
*•'  the  Field  of  Murthemne."  This  narrative  is  quoted  by  O'Brian,  in  his  Dictionary  Voce  Bris- 
leacfa.  It  b  a  fabulous  narrative,  of  twenty-six  pages,  interspersed  with  metrical  quotations  from 
Poets  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

Page  155.— A  prose  narrative^  intitled,   "  Deargruathar  Chanaill  Crarmii^,— The  bloody 

R 
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**  ikimiish  of  Conal  Cearny:*'  eighteen  pages  of  fabulous  composition  of  the  15th  century,  inlcr- 
vpened  with  poetry  as  above. 

All  these  fiiUes  of  the  14th  and  15th  century  relate  to  the  times  of  Cucollin  and  Conal  Ceamy, 
who  flourished  in  the  first  century  of  tlie  Christian  sera.  They  are  founded  on  facts  which  nt 
Inriefly  mentioned  by  Tigemach,  and  are  amplified  and  embellished  by  fable. 

Page  173.—A  Poem  of  24  verses^  by  Maurice  Mac  Doibhi  Fitzgerald,  on  a  ship  tliaC  was  pre- 
sented to  Inm  by  OTlaherti,  Lord  of  Connamara,  or  Iar-42onnacht« 

Ibid. — A  Poem  of  28  verses,  by  ditto,  on  a  sword  whidi  was  presented  to  him  by  O^Lochlin. 

Ibid. — A  Poem  of  60  verses,  by  ditto,  on  a  horse  which  was  presented  to  him  by  O'Brian. 

Page  175. — A  Poem  of  30  verses,  by  Taighg  Roe  (y Conor,  lamenting  his  old  age,  the  downfall 
of  Irehnd,  and  his  inability  to  fight  for  his  country. 

Ibid. — A  Poem  of  32  verses,  intitled,  ''  Freagra  Sheadham  «t  Riagain, — ^The  answer  of  John 
**  O'Regan  to  the  Poem  hist  mentioned.'' 

Page  1 76> — A  Poem  of  28  verses,  by  Maurice  Mac  Toma  O'MaoIcanar,  on  the  music  of 
Ireland. 

Ibid. — ^The  Dies  Ira^  in  Irish  verse.    The  verses  are  96. — Translator  anonymous. 

Pftge  178  and  179. — ^Two  anonymous  Poems  on  tlie  wretched  state  of  Ireland  about  the  time 
of  the  Revolution. 

Pflge  180. — A  Poem  of  220  verses,  by  Taidhg,  the  son  of  Daire  (or  Darius)  O'Bruoden,  on 
the  principles  of  the  book  intitled  "  Teagasgflaiha :*'  or.  Instructions  for  a  Prince;  written  by 
King  Ccrmac  O'Can^  as  already  mentioned.  In  this  Poem,  beginning  *'  Mm-  aiha  or  theagasg,-^ 
**  Great  is  our  advice."  Bruoden  quotes  Cormac's  work  on  the  same  subject,  written  in  the  3d 
century.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  correct  of  all  his  compositions :  it  is  in  the  purest  dialect  of 
Munster.     He  was  the  hereditary  Bard  of  Donnchad  O'Brian,  fourth  Earl  of  Thomond,  l641. 

Page  1 84. — A  Poem  of  80  verses,  by  Lochluin  og  dDaly^  on  the  O'Brian  family. 

Page  185. — Another  of  84  verses,  by  ditto,  with  several  Poems  by  Taidhg  mac  Daire  O' 
Bruodin,  and  Lugad  O'Cleri,  on  the  contest  already  mentioned  between  the  poets  of  Munster 
and  Connacht,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  These  verses  amount  to  near  5000,  and  are  the  most 
complete  collection  on  that  subject,  containing  the  poems  of  all  those  persons  whether  Lay  or 
Ecclesiastical,  who  entered  the  lists  in  that  controversy,  and  acccompanied  by  a  good  copy  of 
Tama  Eicegeas^a  poems  already  mentioned.  To  what  has  been  said  of  Tbmir,  this  appears  a 
proper  occasion  for  adding  that  another  poem  ascribed  to  him,  and  beginning  **  Ata  fut  90  rig 
**  righ  Fiotm  Fail, — Under  you  here  are  the  Fenian  Kings  of  Ireland,"  b  quoted  by  Keating, 
p.  285,  m  the  Codex  Lecanus,  fol.  79,  b.  and  in  the  Ogygia,  page  409 ;  and  that  this  poem,  if 
his,  would  prove  that  he  wrote  after  the  reign  of  Dathi,  the  successor  of  Nial  the  Great  The 
subject  is  the  sepulchral  pkce  of  the  Kings  of  Connachti  called  Relic  na  Righ^  near  Cruachan, 
in  the  County  of  Roscommon. 

The  whole  of  this  MS.  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mac  Crutin,  who  transcribed  it  in  the  reign 
of  George  I. 
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No.   XXV. 

"  The  Lord  Deputy  Perrot's  Composition  witi*  the  old  Native 

"  Irish  op  Connacht"— /oKo,  parchment. 

The  written  pigts  are  224. 

The  grand  object  of  Perrot's  adminbtration  was  to  induce  the  Irish  Chiefs  to  compound  with 
Queen  £liiabelh»  sarcendering  their  properties,  and  receiving  them  again,  and  boMmg  themr  ot 
the  Queen  in  capite  by  English  tenure. 

The  Irish,  who  Imew  little  of  English  law  or  language,  were  by  this  proposal  to  surrender  their 
ancient  titles,  the  best  in  their  opinion  that  man  could  possess,  iu  order  to.  eiyoy  the  Queen's 
fiivour  and  protection ;  and  the  first  boon  they  were  to  ei\joy  in  return,  was  an  a$$t$»mad  fwr  the 
wuMenance  of  Engiish  troops  in  their  several  districts,  a  division  of  those  districts  into  counties, 
and  then  the  establbhment  Sheriffs,  Quit-rents,  &c.  as  a  reward  for  their  surrenders. 

And  yet  Perrot  was  successful  in  Connacht,  where  he  made  the  first  experiment.  Harrassed  by 
the  perpetual  aggressions  of  the  warlike  English  families,  who  had  settled  in  the  chief  towns, 
and  fenced  themselves  round  with  formidable  castles  and  entrenchments,  divided  also  by  frmily 
feuds,  and  shorn  in  a  great  measure  of  their  honours  and  power,  the  native  Princes  gkidly  accom- 
modated themselves  to  Perrot's  proposals,  in  the  hope  of  a  settled  form  of  government,  and 
perhaps  of  revenge,  as  well  as  of  defence  against  the  Anglo-Irish  Lords,  their  rivals  in  power, 
who  were  better  armed  and  disciplined  than  they. 

On  this  occasion  Connacht  was  divided  for  the  first  time  into  Counties,  (1)  and  the  old  leading 
teulies  of  that  province,  surrendered  the  eiorbitant  power  which  they  had  hitherto  exerted  over 
their  wretched  vassals.  But  experience  soon  proved  that  the  promised  protection  was  inade- 
quately afforded,  and  they  quickly  returned  to  their  Irish  customs,  and  easily  prevailed  on  their 
vasnls  to  be  governed  by  the  maxims  of  their  Brehon  laws.  We  have  already  seen  that  so  lately 
as  in  1634,  the  IV  Masters  boast  that  the  Brehon  laws  of  King  Cormac  were  yet  in  force  in 
Ireland,  as  stated  in  their  own  words,  above,  p.  99. 

The  counterpart  of  Peirot's  original  composition  now  before  us,  was  preserved  by  the  O'Conor 
Aunily  from  that  time  to  this.  It  has  suffered,  as  almost  every  Irish  document  has,  from  the  con- 
Aisioos  and  calamities  of  the  civil  wars,  having  been  carried  from  one  place  of  safety  to  another^ 
as  that  family  were  compelled  to  remove  to  difierent  places  of  refiige  by  the  iniquity  of  the  tioses. 
The  four  first  leaves  are  missing.  The  subsequent  leaves  down  to  thirty-eight,  are  considerably 
damaged.  These  contain  the  compositions  for  CiWrr,  and  Ciemrkkmrd,  down  to  the  folio  paged  30, 
taken  at  an  inquisition  held  in  1585. — The  Baronies  of  Itr  Connacht  and  Moy  CulUn  follow,  to 
page  39* —The  Lord  Birmingham's  Country  Composition  begins  at  fol.  39,  with  Dunmore.^-- 
O.  Madden's  Country,  fol.  42— The  Barony  of  Ballimoe,  fol.  47— The  C.  of  Maifo,  fol.  56  to  73. 

(1)  Six  Coanties,  Clare  Inung  then  umnbered  with  Conaacht. 
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SKgo,  firom  fol.  73  to  87  (1)— O  Ruare'i  Country,  or  the  C.  of  Leitrim,  from  fol.  87  to  foL  91 
-^O'CoMn^s  Country,  called  the  Maghrre,  or  Great  plain  of  Connacbt,  to  fol.  105,  from  an  In- 
quisition  taken  at  Roscommon,  Oct.  2,  1585  ;  also  M'Dermot's  Country,  called  Moilurge,  Ibid.— - 
The  properties  of  O'Conor  Don,  O'Conor  Roe,  and  M'Dermot,  are  said  in  this  composition  to  consist 
"  of  the  Batnmks  of  BatthUober,  Roaeammon,  and  JBaile^*'  with  the  exceptions  of  lands,  which 
are  specified  in  each  as  belonging  to  the  Queeo  and  to  the  Church.  All  the  estates  of  indiyidual»^ 
liolding  under  Sir  Hu  O'Conor,  of  Ballintubber,  in  1 585,  in  wliose  behalf  he  signed  this  com- 
positioD,  with  the  names  of  their  respective  houses  and  lands,  are  specified,  as  are  all  those  of  the 
other  divuions  of  Connacht.  The  composition  made  by  O'Kelly  of  Hi  Mani,  follows  that  of  the 
O'ConoTS  and  Mac  Dermots,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  signed  by  himself,  confirms  the 
Indentures. 


« 


No. 
The  Book  of  O'Duigenan.''— ;/b/io,  paper. 


The  written  leaves  are  258. — ^This  is  a  transcript  from  the  original,  on  vellum,  of  an  historical 
compilation  of  the  14th  century,  called  the  Book  of  ike  (yDuigenans. — It  is  in  a  very  bad 
state,  several  leaves  at  the  beginning  and  end  being  much  torn  and  illegible.  Tlie  greatest  part 
of  this  BIS.  b  in  the  hand-writing  of  David  O'Duigenan  already  mentioned.  The  first  kaves 
contain  detached  scraps  of  Irish  history,  and  the  genealogy  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  in  Irbh. 

Fol.  10.  The  form  of  inauguration  of  the  Connacht  Kings,  is  followed  by  a  good  copy  of  Tbma 
0*Maoiamar'$  Inauguration  Poem  and  Metrical  List  of  said  Kings — '*  Gahh  Umad  a  FhtUimt — 
**  hmumgfi  on  ehahm  gonfhmreekj'  i.e.  Take  courage  Felim,  approach  the  Came  without  delaj. 

This  is  the  poem  already  mentioned,  at  page  51  of  this  Catalogue,  which  was  pronounced  at 
the  Inauguration  of  Felim  O'Conor  in  1310.  The  verses  in  this  copy  are  188,  transcribed  care- 
fully and  correctly  by  the  aforesaid  David  O'Duignean,  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  learned 
Irish  Scholars  of  his  tone.    Tliere  are  some  various  readings  which  ought  to  be  observed. 

Giraldus  says,  in  one  passage,  that  the  Irish  kings  were  appointed  without  any  form  of  inau- 
guration, or  right  of  inheritance,  and  merely  hy  Jortt.  (2) — But,  in  another,  be  makes  the  form 
of  inauguration  of  the  princes.of  Ttrcomie/  a  subject  of  bitter  invective,  calling  it  ni&,  harhmnmM 
Mbommabk.  (3)  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  Ireland,,  as  abundantly  shewn  by  Lynch, 
who  convicts  him  of  the  grossest  errors,  and  proves  that  he  undertook  to  write  history  without 
materials,  as  if  history  could  be  learned  by  inspiration ! 

In  fact,  he  was  utteriy  ignorant  of  the  Irish  language;  he  never  dared  to  travel  into  Connacht 


(1)  The  Signatares  for  the  C.  of  Sligo  are  Owen  (TConory  FarreU  O'Hara,  O'Dowde,  Urrell  O'Hara,  &c. 

(2)  Non  alicujas  coronatioob  solemnitate,  &c.  sed  vi  et  armis.    Topogr.  Hib.  Dist.  3.  c.  45. 

(3)  Ibid.c.  25.  ^  Barbaro  nimis  et  abominabili  rita  sic  sibi  Regem  creare  solet  gens  Kenel  Conil,*  &c. 
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or  Ulster,  aiid  lie  himself  unwarily  avows  that  he  never  saw  the  interior  '*  M  capti  decapitati, 
**  mm  redempti  9ed  intfremptu    Hih.  Exp.  1. 2.  c.  36. 

The  Irish  form  of  Inauguration  is  the  oldest  Christian  form  known  in  the  world.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  jidamnan,  who  wrote  half  a  century  before  Bede,  and  by  Cumtan,  who  wrote  half  a 
century  before  Adamnan.  The  5th  chapter  of  Adamnan's  3d  book  De  Vita  Columbas,  is  entitled, 
**  Of  the  Angelic  Message  to  Columba  to  ordain  Aidan  king;**  and  the  text  relates  that  Columba 
possessed  the  book  of  regal  ordinatiou^  "  Vitreum  ordinationis  regum  librum  habebat"  and  that  he 
crdmned  Aidan  by  a  ietform  of  ttwdi,  imposition  ofkands  on  kia  head,  and  benediction^  foretelling- 
the  subsequent  prosperity  of  his  children.  **  Itaque  Aidanum  ordinavit^  &  inter  ordinatiomis 
'*  verba^  de  (iliis  &  nepotibus  pronepotibusque  ejus  futura  prophet izavit»  iniponensqae  wumiam. 
**  super  caput  ejus,  ordinans  benedixit!*  (\)  This  is  certainly  the  oldest  evidence  on  tlie  subject 
of  Christian  regal  ordination  that  is  known.  (2)  The  story  of  tlie  sacred  emit  of  Rhnms  is  men- 
tioned first  in  the  dth  century  by  Aimon  and  Hincmar ;  not  a  word  of  it  can  be  found  in  Gregory 
of  Tours,  or  in  any  author  prior  to  them.  The  oldest  writers  of  the  life  of  S.  Remigius  are  silent 
on  the  subject.  The  Irish  kings  are  therefore  the  oldest  consecrated  kings  of  Europe.  In  the 
Roman  edition  of  the  Notitia  Episoopatwum,  1533,  we  are  informed,  that  the  kings  usually  conse- 
crated according  to  the  form  of  the  Roman  Ritual,  were  those  of  Castile,  Arragon,  Ireland^ 
Scotland,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  (3) 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  inauguration  ascribed  by  Giraldus  to  the  Princes  of  Tirconnel^ . 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  invention  of  his  own.     His  object  was  to  shew  that  the  Irish  • 
kings  had  no  other  right  or  title  but  that  which  was  claimed  by  England,  the  right  of  the  sword. 
Gratianus  Lucius  describes  the  form  of  Inauguration  of  Tirconnel  accurately  from  Irish  manu- 
scripts;  and  Spencer's  account  agrees  with  his.  (4)     *^  They  use  to  place  him  that  shal  be  their 
**  Captainc  upon  a  stone,  alwayes  reserved  for  that  purpose,  and  placed  commonly  upon  a  hiii,  in 


(1)  In  Triade,  p.  564.  He  then  qnotcs  the  Life  of  Colamba,  written  by  his  Disciple  Cnmian.  <*  Comeneiu 
Albas  in  libro  qaem  de  virtotibas  8.  Colnmbs  scripsil,  sic  dixie''  ice, 

(2)  Selden  gives  the  most  ancient  authorities  for  the  coronations  of  Christian  Emperors,  and  Kings  of  France 
and  Engkiud,  which  are  all  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Cnmian  £c  Adamnan.  See  his  1  heatnini  Honoris. — In  this 
work  Selden  is  in  one  instance  misled  by  Geoffry  of  Monmooth,  who  misquotes  Gildas  for  the  Consecration  of 
the  British  kings.  The  words  ascribed  to  Gildas  by  Geoffry,  are  <*  ungebantur  Rcges  Britannis  non  per 
''  Deum,  sed  qui  coeteris  cnideliores  extarent,"  6cc.  Gale  inserts  the  word  wtf^cbanlur,  but  this  he  does  from 
Polydore*s  copy,  adding  in  a  note  the  word  deest,  to  shew  that  it  was  not  in  the  best  MS.— Polydore  Virgil's 
copy  of  Gildas  is  interpolated.    See  Usser  Primord.  p.  448. 

(3)  Fol.  49,  quoted  by  Selden  &  Gratianus  Locius,  p.  313.— Some  copies  of  the  Roman  Provincial  agree,  ibid. 
The  Roman  edition  of  1533  above-mentioned,  is  intitled  **  Liber  de  numero  Cardinalinm  Arcliiepiscoporum  & 
Episcoporum."  Lynch  observes,  that  Selden  endeavours  to  exclude  the  Irish,  as  obnoxious  to  tlie  English  kings. 
Ward  quotes  ancient  MSS.  to  prove  that  the  Irish  kings  wore  crowns  of  gold.    De  Vita  S.  Rumoldi,  p  170. 

(4)  **  Domestici  Scriptores  hac  quam  snbjicio  ratione  Tirconalliae  Rcgulos  initiatos  fuisse  tradunt— Quando 
quis  ODonelli  titnio  insigniendns  erat.  Tirconalliae  Proceres  et  aliorum  ordinnm  homines  ad  statum  colUm  con- 
6uebant.  Turn  e  Proceribus  unns  assurgens,  pcractis  revcrentise  consuetie  oflficiis,  candidam  virgam  &  omnino 
rectam  distsrtionisque  onmis  expertem,  quam  mani^  gestabat,  denuntiato  Regulo  porrigens,  accipe  ait,  auspica* 
turn  dignitatis  insigne,  hiyas  virgv  candorem  rectitodlnemque  moribos  referre  memento/'  &c.  p.  316. 
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'*  some  of  whidi  I  liave  seen  formed  and  engraven  a  foot,  which  they  say  was  the  measaie  of 
"  their  first  Captaines  foot,  whereon  he  standing  receives  an  oath  to  preserve  ail  the  ancient  former 
*'  customes  of  the  country  inviolable,  and  to  deliver  up  the  succession  peaceably  to  his  Tanist, 
''  and  tlien  hath  a  wand  delivered  unto  him  by  some  whose  proper  office  that  is/'  &c.  (1) 

In  tlie  MS.  now  before  us,  at  folio  9,  is  a  copy  of  the  form  of  Inauguration  of  the  Connacht 
kings,  usually  practised  at  Cmrnfree^  agreeing  exactly  with  that  mentioned  from  the  MS.  No.  III. 
at  page  50  of  this  Catalogue.  It  is  here  prefixed  to  Toma's  Inauguration  Poem,  pronounced  at 
the  Inauguration  of  Flim  O'Conorin  1310;  and  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  David  O'Duigenan, 

FoL  1 1 . — Next  follows  a  Prose  narrative  of  the  history  of  Fin  Mac  Cumhal,  and  of  the  Irish 
military  establishment,  called  the  Fenian^  which  he  commanded,  and  of  their  battles  and  exploits, 
before  tlie  arrival  of  S.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  in  the  same  hand,  down  to  fol.  40.  This  narrative  is 
interspersed  with  extracts  from  Poems  of  the  15th  and  l5th  ceuturies.  The  leaves  are  in  many 
parts  so  soiled,  as  to  be  illegible. 

Foi.  41. — A  narrative,  intitled  **  Cath  Muighe  Lena,  or  the  Battle  of  the  Field  of  Lena/'  by 
Senchean  Eigceas,  This  narrative  is  quoted  in  the  Ogygia.  (2)  It  is  interspersed  as  the  former  with 
quotations  from  ancient  poems,  some  of  which  are  quoted  also  byTigernac. — ^The  Battle  of  May" 
Lena  was  fought  by  Con  of  the  Hundred  battles^  King  of  Ireland,  against  Eogan  More  King  of 
Munster,  about  the  year  of  our  tera  192.  Eogan  was  killed  in  that  battle  by  Go/ mac  Afoma. 
These  dates  must  be  carefully  observed.  To  Con  of  the  hundred  battles  succeeded  Conar  2d. 
the  fiither  of  Carbre  Riada,  who  is  mentioned  by  Bede,  1. 1,  c.  1.  (3) 

Fol.  55. — A  narrative,  intitled  "  Head  Duin  na  n  Gcead,  the  feast  of  2>vji  na  Cead" — This 
article  relates  to  the  reign  of  Donald  mac  Aodha^  King  of  Ireland,  A.D.  628. — It  begins 
"  Baoi  Ri  amrmfor  Etrinn  eadon  DomhnaUl  mc  Aoedha  mc  Ainmhire  mc  Sedna  mc  Fergkusa  me 
Canmll  Gulban  mc  Neill  nadghiall  do  ckenel  Tuathaii  Teckimhair,  J  Ughoine  mhoir  mc  Each. 
Buaidh,  A  geant  Ughoine  moir  sin  ro  ghabh  Ratha  escea^  7  grein  mara,  7  Hre,  7  na  nuiie  dml 
akeside,  7  newtkaeeside  im  dhUd  Rigke  n  Er  dia  shl  go  hrath.  7  ro  gahh  reromh  Tuatkal  Teacki- 
mar  na  ratha  c,  na  forferabh  Eir/*  fyc. — ^Literally :  '^  There  was  an  illustrious  King  of  Ireland, 
namely  Donnald,  the  son  of  Aodh ;  son  of  Anmire ;  son  of  Sedna ;  son  of  Fergus ;  son  of  Conai 
Gulban;   son  of  Nial,  of  nine  hostages,  of  the  race  of  Tuathal  the  Welcome,  and  of  Hugony 

(1)  Spencer**  View  of  Ireland,  Ware's  ed.  foL  Dobl.  1653  p  5. 

In  Speeds  Map  of  Loch  Seagk,  the  Inauguration  pillar  of  the  O'Nial's  is  inserted  as  yet  standing.  Speed's 
Theatre,  Lond.  1646.  £(ni  names  this  stone  Drombo.  See  Barton's  Lectures  on  Lock  Neack,  Dublin,  1751, 
p.  78.  Martin  says  that  *>'  Mac  Donnald  was  crowned  King  of  the  Isles,  otamling  on  a  big  Hone,  in  which  there 
"  was  a  deep  impression  made  to  receive  his  feet.  He  swore  that  he  would  continue  his  Vassals  in  the  posses- 
*'  sion  of  their  lands,  and  do  justice;  and  then  his  father's  sword  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  the  Bishop  of 
*^  Argile  and  seven  Priests  anointed  him  King." 

(%)  '*Qaintus  ceutintachos  a  Leaensi  pra?lio,  xx  aonos  regnavit,  nt  habet  Codex  CInan,occisns,annotl2  die  at 
**  idem  Codex  rcfcrt  SO  Octobr.  et  die  Martis,  ut  in  Pra*lii  Lcncnsis  Historia  ex  Senchano  £igceas«  Vetustl 
"  qaoque  Pocniatis  Martha  Magh  Tuireadk  testimonio,  et  apud  Tigemachnm  habetur."  Ogyg.  p.l45|  et  p.  318. 

(3)  The  battle  of  Kii^ebni  was  fooght  by  RiaiU,  A.D.  tU.  Rer,  Hibem.  Scriptores,  v.  1. 
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the  Great;  the  soa  of  Eochoid  the  Yellow,  who  obtained  the  oath  by  the  Moon  and  the  Son, 
the  Sea  and  land,  and  the  elements  vitible  and  invisible  from  the  men  of  Ireland,  to  be  loyid  in 
maintaining  the  sovereignty  to  bis  posterity  for  ever;  and  Tuathal  obtained. the  same  oath 
for  his."  This  article  relates  entirely  to  the  reign  of  said  King  Donnald,  and  enumerates  the  causes 
of  the  battle  of  Moyrath.    The  language  is  modem. 

Fd.  62.  -  A  narrative,  entitled  <'  Caih  Mkidgke  Bath,  or,  The  Battle  of  ilfot- Ai^A.'*— Thb 
battle  is  mentioned  by  Adamnan,  and  was  fought  in  the  year  637,  as  in  the  annals  of  Ulster. 

Fol.  82.— A  narrative,  intitled  '<  Buile  Suibhne,  or  the  ecstacy  of  Subne,"*  the  son  of  Colman  the 
Hero,  King  of  Dalaraide,  in  Ubter. 

Fol.  96. — Peter  O  Maokanar^s  Poem,  of  168  verses,  beginning  Caineiar  ganfiuaradh  etc  Cam- 
nacht, — Sing  ever  witliout  coldness  the  wrongs  of  Connacht,"  on  the  heroic  actioifi  of  the 
O'Ruarcs,  written  in  l684.  , 

Fol.  97 • — ^The  life  of  S.  Lasrean,  in  Irish  language  and  characters,  and  in  (VDuigenan's  hand. 
Hie  pages  are  twenty-two.  A  memorandum  at  the  end  in  the  same  hand  states,  that  it  is  imperfect, 
and  that  the  remaining  part  has  not  yet  been  discovered.    This  life  is  unpublished. 

Foi.  104.— A  narrative,  intitled  "  Taraighecht  Smdhbhe.— The  Pursuit  of  Sabha,  the  dough- 
ter  of  EogoH'Og." — ^Tbis  article  closes  at  folio  118,  with  a  memorandum,  that  the  transcriber, 
I>avid  O'Duigenan,  died  in  1706. 

FoL  118. — A  narrative,  intitled  Eachtra  an  Mliacaoim  mhoir.  The  expedition  of  King  Cormac, 
the  son  of  Art,  into  North  Britain  about  the  year  260. 

FoL  125. — A  poem,  by  Fergal  Muimhneach,  48  verses. 

FoL  127. — A  fabulous  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  Ulster  and  Connacht,  namely, 
Conal'Ceamach,  Fionn  mac  FerguM,  iMgad  of  the  Red  Hand,  Carbre  Niafer,  Curt  mac  Daire, 
and  the  principal  warriors  of  the  Royal  seats  of  Cruachan  in  Connacht,  and  Eamania  in  Ulster. 
This  a  romantic  narrative  of  the  l6th  century,  interspersed  with  Poems  of  the  14th  and  15th. 
This  Danes  and  their  chief  king  Stam  are  mentioned,  and  mixed  up  with  the  heroes  of  the 
days  of  CucuHin,  who  flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  «ra.  These  stories 
are  fairly  and  faithfully  transcribed  by  O  JDii^eiiiifi,  from  copies  on  parchment,  and  are  valuable 
as  specimens  of  the  romantic  style  of  the  Irish  Sceahtidhea^  or  story  tellers  of  the  15th  and  l6th 
centuries.  They  turn  chiefly  on  the  military  spirit  and  heroic  actions,  the  glittering  armour,  and 
the  marvellous  expeditions  of  the  warriors  of  Ireland,  and  are  copies  of  the  stories  known  by  the 
names  of  Tean  bo  Cuafgne,  and  Tean  bo-Jleidhie,  6^e.  resembling  the  Eiiglbh  romances  of  Robin 
Hood,  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  King  Arthur,  &c.  Warton's  Hbtory  of  Englbh  Poetry,  vol.  I. 

Fd.  149. — ^Three  leaves  are  missing  after  fol.  148,  and  a  new  article  occurs  at  fol.  149.  This  is 
an  ancient  life  of  S,  CumiaUy  which  never  vras  published.  It  is  in  Irish  prose,  blended  with  several 
quotations  in  verse.    It  is  quoted  from  a  MS.  in  the  Irbh  library  at  Louvain  by  Colgan. 

Fol.  178.— A  Poem,  intitled  *'  Tuir.  Aodka  hi  Attotrf,— The  Elegy  of  Aodh  O'Ruare,  beginning 
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"  Cred  i  an  grwnmn  or  Cmach  Meadhbha — art  e  an  nuaU  gnth  ad  chmla  ag  TnOim^  i.  t. 
"  What  is  that  suUenness  on  the  hiJl  of  Meba — ^What  is  that  mourniDg  voice  which  was  heard  at 
''Taltin?"&c.    This  poem  is  anonymous.    The  yerses  are  192. 

Fad,  180. — A  fabulous  narrative,  intitled  *'  Laghe$  chain  Cebumn, — ^The  care  of  the  feet  of 
Cinan/'  with  other  romantic  stories  of  the  15th  and  l6th  centuries,  transcribed  by  Damd  Op 
Dmgenan^  in  l67U  ^s  stated  by  liimself  at  foL  192. 

Foi.  igs. — An  anonymous  Poem,  of  140  verses,  on  the  principal  saints  of  Ireland,  transcribed 
by  O'Dtdgenan. 

FoL  194. — Irish  Poems,  by  Dr.  Keating,  transcribed  by  Ditto. 

Fol.  igS'b.—Felim  O'Hara's  elegy  on  tlie  death  of  O'Conor,  beginning  A  Ims/aU  cred/aik  do 
eaainiey — O  Inis-Fail  (Ireland)  whence  the  cause  of  thy  mourning."    The  verses  are  100. 

Fd.  196.— A  Poem,  intitled  '*  Tuiremh  Briain  Ruaidh  i  Cancobair^—The  Elegy  of  Brian 
Roe  O'Conor.    The  verses  arc  1 76." 

Fid.  197,  6.— A  Poem,  intitled  ''  Tuiremh  Aadha  ndc  an  Chalb,— The  Elegy  of  Aodh,  the  son 
of  Calhhach  O'Conor ;"  transcribed  by  O'Duigenan  in  1672.  The  verses  are  255.    The  first  are — 

1.  *'  Biodh  dashlam  a  chais  fo  Eirinn — Feasta  go  brath-ni  bf.  Cradh  da  h  egmuo. 

2.  "  Do  chaillri  a  bairy  a  blath,  sa  gega — Do  chaill  a  brath  a  cmih  sa  cei  jaP 

1*  *^  Let  the  sickness  of  death  now  brood  over  Ireland.    No  festival  be  ever  more — nor 

vexation  be  wanting. 
2,  "  She  has  lost  her  chief,  her  blossom,  the  leading  branch  of  her  tree — ^her  vigour,  her 

complexion,  her  principal  support." 

Fd.  199.— A  Poem,  intitled  *<  Tmeamh  an  Chalbhaigh  i  Chonchobhair—Tlie  Elegy  of  Calbhach 
O'Conor,"    The  verses  are  146. 

Fo/.  200. — From  this  folio  to  fol.  241,  are  fair  copies  of  the  different  poems  composed  in  the 
reigns  of  James  and  of  Charles  I.  on  the  Antiquarian  controversy  between  the  poets  of  Connacht 
and  Ulster,  consisting  of  above  5000  verses,  all  transcribed  by  0*Duigenan. 

Foi.  200. — ^Thb  is  a  iBiir  copy  of  Toma  Eicgios's  Poem  already  mentioned.  It  is  intitled  here 
"  Nuall  Gubha  Thoma  Ecces  ag  caainedh  a  Dhalta^"  Sfc.  i.  e.  The  mourning  voice  of  Toma  la- 
menting hb  Pupib."  The  verses  are  270. — Then  follow  the  Poems  of  Taidhg  mac  Bntoden  and 
of  Lugad  and  John  0*Cleri.  Another  Poem  ascribed  to  Toma,  and  beginning  '*  Gabh  ma 
thegatg^  a  Neill  nair, — Take  my  Counsd,  Nial  the  Good,"  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  b  the 
Inauguration  Ode,  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  by  him  at  the  coronation  of  Nial-of-nine- 
hoHagei,  in  379- 

Fol.  227* — A  Poem  [written  on  the  same  subject  by  Flathri  O'Maolconar  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 
A  marginal  note  states  that  this  Archbishop  was  bom  in  1560;  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Tuam  in  16O8,  and  that  he  died  in  1629.    Tbb  Poem  consists  of  740  verses. 

Fol.  241. — ^Tbe  remaining  leaves  contain  a  romance  of  the  l6th  century^  in  Irish  prose,  which 
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nicritt  attention,  as  founded  on  the  Romances  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry  which  are  blended  with 
the  history  of  the  Crusades.  (1) 

No.    XXVII. 

"  DiNSEANCHUS." — quartOy  paper. 

Of  this  work  two  copies  have  been  already  mentioned.  No.  V,  and  No.  VIII,  which  are 
on  parchment  of  the  13th  century.  It  is  a  topographical  account  of  remarkable  hills,  raths, 
duns,  rivers,  royal  seats,  and  Druidic  remains  of  Ireland,  explaining  the  origins  of  their  names, 
by  ancient  traditions,  which  are  supported  by  metrical  accounts  of  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  cen- 
turies. The  names  of  the  authors  of  many  of  these  Poems  are  prefixed  to  them,  in  the  same 
hand  in  which  that  copy  of  the  13th  century  is  written,  and  these  are  Anurgm,  Cennetk 
O'Artegan,  Fm  File,  Forchem,  Cenn/aeladt  Cuanac,  Frntan^  Fergus  Fln-bel,  Mac  Mad,  Eochoid, 
Mailmura,  Cuan  O^Lochan,  S.  Cohtmba^  Adamnan,  Mangan,  Brogan,  Crimtkan,  Fin  Mac  Rosa^ 
Coewum,  Moduda,  Colnutn  (fSeatnan^  Mac  Coun,  &c.  &c.  The  written  pages  are  206;  the 
writing  and  paper  are  of  the  reign  of  James  I ;  the  language  and  characters  Irish.  A  detailed 
account  of  this  work  has  been  already  given  at  No.  VIII,  where  the  traditions  of  the  Spanish  origm 
of  the  Irish,  and  of  their  ancient  intercourse  with  the  Phaenicians  have  been  supported  by  re- 
ferences to  the  Annals  of  Phsenicia,  and  to  genuine  fragments  of  the  remotest  antiquity. 

Of  the  DinseanchuSy  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  its  value ;  its  defects  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
guised. In  many  instances  it  b  fabulous,  but  its  fables  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  8th  century. 
In  the  title  prefixed  to  this  copy,  as  well  as  to  that  No.  VIII.  it  is  ascribed  to  '*  Amergin  mac 
Amalgaid  ha  Ftiidh  Jri  reim  Diarmada  mc  Ceorbheail. — Amergin  the  son  of  Amalgad,  who 
was  poet  in  the  reign  of  Diarmad  mac  Cerveol,"  A.D.  544.  This  copy  b  the  more  respectable, 
though  on  paper,  because  it  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Michael  O'Clery,  the  most  profound  Irish 
scholar  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

As  some  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  presumed  connection  between  ancient  Ireland  and  the 
Phsenicians,  resulting  firom  the  supposed  non-existence  of  mines  of  precious  metals  in  that  Island, 
which  alone  could  have  constituted  a  temptation  to  her  distant  shores,  the  following  observation 
upon  this  subject  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  here ;  especially  as  gold  mines  are  stated  in  these 
Poems  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  in  remote  ages,  and  the  belief  of  the  non-existence  of  such  mines, 
would  consequently  afiect  the  credibility  of  their  testimony. 

Though  no  vestige  of  ancient  gold  or  silver  mines  should  now  appear  in  Ireland,  it  would 
not  be  conclusive  to  infer  that  none  ever  existed.  The  silver  mines  at  the  source  of  the  Baetis, 
where  40,000  men  were  employed,  gave  the  Romans  25,000  drachmas  of  silver  per  day ;  that  is, 
says  Montesquieu,  about  five  millions  of  livres,  at  50  francs  per  marc.    The  mountain  where 


fC 

•i 


(1)  See  Warton'8  English  Poetry.     In  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  there  is  a  translation  of  Bores  Pkrygiui,  in 
French  rhymes,  by  Go4fretf  ^  WUeiford^  an  Irish  Dominican  of  the  ISth  century.  Warton,  vol.  1.  p.  ei. 
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these  mines  existed  was  called  Mem  Argadarim,  (1)  lo  the  war  of  succession,  when  the  French 
treasury  was  exhausted,  an  adventurer,  the  Marquess  of  Rhodes,  proposed  to  the  Court  to  open 
those  mines  of  the  Pyrenees  so  famous  in  ancient  history. — He  pointed  out  their  topography  firom 
Polybius,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus; — he  felled  forests,  rooted  up  mountains,  and  was  rewarded 
only  by  sarcastic  ridicule.  If  mines  so  conspicuous  have  disappeared,  though  marked  by  the 
Dame  of  the  Mona  argentarhu,  are  we  to  wonder  if  those  of  Ireland  have  disappeared  in  like 
manner  ?  A  war  of  600  years  has  very  considerably  altered  the  face  of  that  kingdom.  So  htdj 
as  in  1626,  the  town  of  Bannow  is  registered  in  the  custom-house  books  of  Wexford,  as  having 
four  streets,  which  are  mentioned  by  their  respective  names,  as  paying  quit  rent,  and  yet  not 
one  vestige  of  Bannow  remains.  Ancient  Armagh  was  divided  into  three  towns,  one  of  which 
was  called  JHan  Sastanach — the  Third  DivUian  of  the  Saxons;  but  now  what  is  Armagh? 
Where  are  its  ancient  Churches,  its  Saxon  schools,  its  Monasteries,  its  Round  tower  ? 

It  b  well  known  that  Ireland  abounded  in  Monasteries  in  a  nmch  larger  proportion  than  any 
country  of  equal  dimensions  in  the  world,  as  evident  from  Colgan,  Fleming,  and  the  ancient  Lives 
of  Irish  Saints  published  by  the  Bollaudists  and  Mabillou ;  and  yet  of  most  of  these  not  a  vestige 
remains!  What  is  become  of  Carthage  herself,  once  the  Queen  of  Seas? — Her  language,  her 
laws,  her  monuments,  have  perished; — her  abominable  religion  of  Moloc  has  left  no  other 
▼estige  of  its  existence  than  the  curse  of  noxious  animals,  whose  haunts  are  the  very  places  where 
children  were  sacrificed  to  Baal. 

Again,  the  Irish  wolf  dog,  who  is  described  by  Camden  as  the  noblest  animal  of  his  species, 
has  disappeared.  Siniraachus,  in  the  4th  century,  describes  seven  Irisli  dogs  which  were  pro- 
duced as  objects  of  terrific  astonishment  at  the  Circensian  Games;  and  Pennant  and  Harris 
observe  that  the  Irish  breed  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Kings  of  Europe,  And  shall  we  say 
that  all  this  is  a  fable,  because  no  vestige  of  the  Irish  wolf  dog  is  now  to  be  found.  (2) 

(1)  Casaabon's  Strabo,  Amsterd.  1707, 1. 1,  1.  3.  c  146,  from  p.  216  to  S21,  with  Wesseling's  Diodorus  Amst. 
1746, 1. 1. 1.  6,  p.  358.  Amongst  the  spoils  of  Carthago  Nova,  when  taken  by  Scipio,  are  '<  Catapiiltse  maximae 
'^  130,  minores  1!81,  Balistae  majores  33,  minores  53,  ScorpioDom  et  armoi  am  ingens  Domenis,  Signa  miliuuia 
<'  74^  patertB  mwea  376,  wrgenti  fucti^  Hgnatique,  decern  ei  oci9  mUtim  et  cce  pomh,  vasormn  ai^enteonun  iiiagDii» 
*'  namems,  &c.  naves  oneraiiae  113  in  portu."    Poly  bios. 

(2^  In  a  privy-seal  from  King  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Conncil  of  Ireland,  dated  36  of  his  reign. 
Rot.  Cancel.  9  December,  he  says — '*  At  the  instant  soit  of  the  Dake  of  Alberkyrqnc,  of  Spain,  on  the  behalf 
^  of  the  Marquess  de  Dessaraya,  and  his  son,  that  it  might  please  his  Majesty  to  grant  them  yearlie  out  of 
<<  Ireland  four  greyhounds  and  two  goshawkes,  and  forasmuch  as  the  said  Duke  hath  done  the  King  acceptable 
**  service,  he  therefore  grants,"  &c. 

On  the  Irish  wolf  dog,  see  Caius  de  Canib.  Brit.  ed.  1739,  p.  6,  Gral.  Luc.  p.  104.  Simmachi  Epistol.  I.  3, 
Epist.  ad  Flavian,  76.  Crough*s  Camden,  vol.  3,  p.  484,  and  v.  1,  p.  99.  The  Roman  Emperors  of  the  3d  and  3d 
century  appointed  a  new  office  in  Britain,  named  **  Procurator  Cffnegiif"  whose  office  it  was  to  send  dogs  to 
Rome  for  the  sports  of  the  Amphitheatre.— Gratii  Cynegition  linea  175.  Compare  Pennant's  Zoology,  Lond. 
1776,  vol.  1.  p.  49;  Claudian  de  Laud.  Stylich,  1.  3,  lin.  301.  When  Sir  Thomas  Rowe  was  ambassador  at 
the  Great  Mognl's  Court,  in  1615,  that  Emperor  entreated  to  have  Irish  greyhounds,  as  noticed  by  Harris. 

Wolves  existed  in  Ireland  down  to  1710.-«^mith's  Kerry,  page  173.  In  a  Cotton  MS.  Julius  F.  VI.  No.  131, 
it  is  recorded  that  the  Jesuite  Sanders,  so  celebnited  in  the  Desmond  war|  was  deronred  by  wolres.  See  also 
Lombard  de  Reguo  Hib.  p.  99. 
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Wbat  if  it  should  be  alledged,  id  reply  to  all  this,  that  there  are  unquestionable  authorities  for 
ithe  ancient  mines  of  Spain  and  Britain  ? — Be  it  remembered  that  so  are  there  for  the  mines  of 
Ireland*  The  MS.  before  us  preserves  Poems  of  the  9^h  century,  in  which  the  gold  mines  of 
Cualan  are  mentioned ;  and  these  are  not  forgeries,  for  they  are  quoted  in  every  age  as  the  Poems 
of  Eochoid.  If  Spain  had  its  M<mB  Argentarius,  Ireland  had  its  Airgid-RosM.  Nennius,  in 
850,  mentions  the  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  mines  of  Ijoch-Ltne,  now  Killarney,  in  the  County 
of  Kerry.  If  it  should  be  objected  that  the  Chapter  de  MirahUibus^  in  Nennius,  is  of  question- 
able authority,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  it  b  found  in  the  ancient  copies.  The  passage 
at  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  taken  from  the  Cotton  MS.  Julius  D.  V.  (1) 

An  interesting  account  of  the  mines  of  Cork  and  Kerry  may  be  seen  in  Smith's  histories  of 
both  counties. — "  Few  mines  of  Europe,"  says  he,  '*  have  produced  such  a  quantity  of  copper 

as  the  mine  of  Mucrus,  having  afforded,  in  the  space  of  one  year  after  its  working,  S7S  tons 

of  ore,  which  produce  from  an  ounce  of  the  general  sample,  5  penuy  weights,  8  grains  of  pure 
*'  copper.  Single  pieces  of  pure  copper  ore  have  been  raised  at  Mucrus  of  several  hundred 
"  weight"  He  adds  that  the  Dutch  gave  a  large  price  for  Irish  lead,  in  order  to  extract  the 
silver  contained  in  it,  and  that  they  sold  the  same  cheaper  than  they  bought  it. — Kerry,  p.  403. 

Adrian  Junius  says  of  Ireland,  that  it  has  **  Stannique  fodinas,  et  jmri  ArgaUi  ttmaa."  (2) 
In  l632,  the  Earl  of  Corke  had  in  his  several  forges  1000  tons  of  bar  iron,  200  ditto  drawn  into 
rods,  and  above  20,000  ditto  of  sow  iron,  bar  iron  being  then  at  18/.  per  ton.  (3)  The  adjacent 
mountains  of  Kerry  were  then  covered  with  thick  forests,  the  growth  of  ages,  the  haunts  of 
wolves,  which  were  cut  down  to  supply  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  mines.  (4) 

From  these  facts,  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  to  be  slbw  in  rejecting  as  fabulous  those  ancient 
Poems  in  the  MS.  now  before  us,  which  mention  Irish  gold  mines,  in  the  reign  of  Tigemmas, 
at  Cualan,  in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow;  and  that  the  Phaenicians  and  Iberians  might  have  had 
numerous  inducements  to  visit  the  shores  of  Ireland,  which  our  scanty  knowledge  of  ancient  &cts 
has  not  yet  permitted  us  to  discover. 

The  assertion  of  Nennius,  that  the  ancient  Irbh  Kings  wore  pearls  in  their  ears,  derives  some 
illustration  from  the  fact,  that  presents  of  pearls  were  frequently  made  in  the  middle  ages  in 
Ireland.     Alcuin  mentions  them  in  a  letter  to  Colca,  written  in  the  8th  century,  and  published  in 


(1)  *'  Est  ibi,  in  Momonia,  Stagnnm  quod  vocatnr  Loch-Lene  Qnataor  Circalls  ambitar.  Primo  circolo 
grmmaitoMn  ambitur,  secnndo  circolo  granna  plumbi^  ambitar,  tertio  circulo  gronmaferri,  ambitar,  et  quarto 
''  circolo  gronna  xns  ambitar,  et  in  eo  stagno  margaritae  mahae  reperiantor  qnos  ponont  Reges  in  anribos  soifl." 
Wanley  baa  not  mentioned  tbis  copy  of  Nennios  in  hia  catalogue.  Smitb  mentioBt  it,  ascribing  it  erroneoosly 
to  Gildas.  Others  have  been  misled  by  Smith,  and  by  an  erroneoos  EUmchMa  CmiUtdontmy  which  is  prefixed 
to  this  MS.  It  is  certainly  the  work  of  Nennius.  The  compiler  of  this  Catalogue  has  colfailed  it  with  two  other 
MS.  copies  in  the  Cotton,  Tiberius  E.  viii.  and  Vespasian,  D.  zxi.   See  Camden,  Ep.  p.  76,  and  Tanner, 

(S)  Adrian  Jan.  de  ling.  Lat.  1.  4. 

^5)  Smith's  Corke,  v.  2,  Dnbl.  1750,  p.  264. 

(4)  See  Sir  William  Petty's  WiU,  Lond.  ed.  1670,  and  Smith'^  Kerry,  Dubl.  1756,  p.  94,  97,  125,  211,  145, 
404,  &c  to  411 ;  and  2d  Edition,  p.  86,  &c. 
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Usher's  SyHoge.    In  1094,  a  present  of  Irish  pearis  was  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  to  Ansdm 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  (I)    An  interesting  account  of  Irish  pearls,  and  the  manner  of  fincKog 
them,  may  be  seen  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  198,  page  629,  659,  &c.  (2)    The 
purple  dye  extracted  from  shell  fish,  was  known  by  tradition  in  Ireland  down  to  l688.  (3) 

The  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  those  Poems  of  the  8th  and  9th  century,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  Dhueanchus,  founded  on  their  mentioning  gold  works  in  Ireland  before  the  Christian 
snra,  would  equally  affect  the  authenticity  of  all  the  Irish  Annab,  which  refer  the  discovery  of 
gold  mines  to  the  reign  of  Tigemmas,  in  like  manner.  (4) 

But  it  b  urged  that  such  a  discovery  could  not  have  escaped  the  Phsenician  traders,  and  that 
the  silence  of  the  Greek,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Roman  authors  are  equally  conclusive  against 
the  assertions  of  Nennius,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Bards. 

The  reply  to  these  objections  is  far  from  being  unsatbfactoi^.  The  Irish  will  reasonably  object* 
in  limine,  to  all  negative  arguments  founded  on  the  silence  of  the  ancients.  It  is  well  known  that 
honours  and  rewards  were  voted  by  the  Senate  of  Carthage  to  the  master  of  a  ship,  who  ran  his 
vessel  ashore  when  chased  by  a  Roman,  rather  than  discover  the  track  to  the  British  Islands,  andy 
even  though  this  fact  were  not  ascertained,  still  what  would  the  objection  amount  to,  that  h 
founded  merely  on  the  silence  of  the  ancients?  Of  two  ancient  cities  in  Syria,  Ems,  which  i& 
extolled  by  almost  every  writer,  and  equalled  in  poetic  language  to  the  summits  of  Mount  Liba- 
nus,  has  totally  dbappeared,  so  that  its  situation  b  as  questionable  as  that  of  Eden  or  Babylon, 
whilst  the  ruins  of  Baal-bec,  a  city  which  seems  to  have  been  invisible  to  all  antiquity,  all  authors 
being  utterly  silent  on  the  subject,  excite  the  wonder  of  travellers,  and  bid  defiance  to  investi- 
gation !  The  orientals  explain  the  prodigy  of  BaaBec,  as  Geoffiry  of  Monmouth  explains  that 
of  Stone  Henge,  He  deems  it  the  work  of  giants,  Choi^ea  Gigantum,  which  was  waAed  by  magic 
from  the  inchanted  islaoJ  of  Ireland  to  Salisbury  Plain  ! — Shall  we  say  that  neither  of  the  Syrian 
temples  existed  anciently,  because  of  the  one  not  a  vestige  is  to  be  found,  and  of  the  other  not  a 
word  is  mentioned  in  one  single  .solitary  writer  of  antiquity  ? — The  Irish  languages  alone  would 
refute  these  objections. — Michaelb  has  shewn,  in  his  Essay  on  the  influence  of  Manners  on 
Languages,  &c.  that  even  though  all  other  monuments  were  silent,  languages  would  afford 
evidence  of  ancient  arts.  The  river  Airgideen,  for  instance,  or  Silver  River,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Carbery,  **  owes  its  name,  says  Snij^h,  to  ancient  silver  mines,  the  memory  of 
which  b  lost  in  antiquity."  (.5)     A  place  near  the  Castle  of  Dunalty,  in  Tipperaiy,  is  named 


(1)  *^  Maauscnlam  paopertatis  roeae  et  Devotionis  transroitto  25  Margaritalas  inter  optimas,'*  &c.— Sylloge, 
page  88.    Many  instances  occur  in  the  Irish  Annals  of  books  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  pearls. 

(S)  See  also  Smith's  Corke,  vol.  2,  p.  964,  and  his  Waterford,  Dublin,  1774,  p.  237;  Gougb's  Camdeiiy  v.  5, 
p.  116 ;  History  of  Down,  dedicated  to  Sir  Haos  Sloane,  p.  146—149. 

(3)  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  197-198,  voL  17,  p.  645—659.    It  is  mentioned  also  by  Bede,  1. 1.  c  1* 

(4)  Those  Annals  state,  besides,  that  King  EimaynA  snmamed  Airgeadatk,  from  his  ordering  silver  shieldft 
to  be  made  at  Airgtd  /Ims,  or  sihrervale,  about  100  years  after  tlie  reign  of  TigenmM. 

(5)  Smith's  Corke,  voL  t,  p.  X64. 
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SOver  Mines  to  this  day;  its  Iiish  name  is  Jirgid-Rass,  Silver- Vale;  (1)  and  Harris  observes 
that  its  silver  mines  were  wrought  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Those  who  would  confine  the  Casnterides  of  the  ancients  to  the  present  Islands  of  Scilly,  and 
make  the  large  and  fertile  kingdom  of  Ireland  invisible  to  the  navigators  of  Phsenicia,  will  more 
accurately  interpret  the  passages  of  the  ancients  relating  to  this  subject  by  considering,  vrith 
Borlase,  who  examined  the  Scillies  very  minutely,  "  that  there  are  no  mines — that  the  few  workings 

at  TVescaw,  could  never  merit  competition  between  Rome  and  Carthage, — and  that  the  Scilly 

Islands  are  one  continued  rock,  the  interstices  of  which  2LTe  scarcely  penetrable  to  a  knife,'^  whilst 
the  existence  of  Irish  mines,  pearls,  amethysts,  gold,  and  silver,  is  no  more  questionable  than  is 
the  existence  of  the  island  itself. — In  the  Cotton  MS.  Titus  B.  x.  No.  7»  is  a  paper  of  James  I's. 
reign,  intitled — <<  The  Examination  of  John  Sealing^  Lock-smithy  touching  a  Stiver  Mine  in 
"  i^ie^J,"dated  23d  March,  I607.— In  the  HarlpJan  MS.  No.  4793,  in  Ayscongh's  Catalogue,  No. 
$6,  is  another  paper  of  the  same  reign,  intitled — "  SUvcr  and  Copper  Alines  in  Ireland"  The  fol- 
.'  lowing  is  an  extract : — "  There  is  a  myne  of  allome  in  Mac  Morrises  country,  40  myles  W.  firom 
'^  Limerick;  a  silver  myne  in  the  Isle  of  Dorsay:  another  in  Glennarach,  within  the  haven  of 
'*  Ardech,  in  Mac  Carthy  More's  countrie ;  a  copper  myne  at  Bantrie^  within  Bear  Haven ;  a 
"  ledd  myne  in  Ulster,  near  Ardglass ;  led  and  copper  mynes  at  Mary^  3  myles  from  Galway ; 
*^  at  the  Tuxre  of  Ireland,  a  myne  of  led ;  in  Donnald  (yFlahertie's  countrie,  7  myles  from 
''  Galway,  led  roynes  ;  in  the  Countie  of  Kildare,  between  Thomelin  and  the  bridge  of  Leighlin, 
**  diverse  unknown ;  in  Mac  Loughlin's  countrie,  by  his  castle,  in  Borrein,  a  silver  myne,  16 
"  myles  from  Galway ;  at  Clontarfe  a  myne  of  led  ;  at  Cloghrane,  beside  Malahidert  (Malahyde^) 
**  a  myne  of  led;  at  Killenboy^  in  O'Brine's  country,  diverse  mynes  of  led  and  copper;  at  an 
"  island,  called  Undicke,  60  myles  N.  W.  of  Galway,  led  mynes:  at  Clonemene  in  the  County 

'*  of  Wexford ;  at  Ailleghneag,  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  at     ne^  against  Waterford, 

''at  the     a  silver  myne;  same  countie,  a  silver  myne  at  Cnock  Dry.     Ibidem,  in 

"  Power's  countrie  led.     In  Kerry  two  mines  of  silver,"  &c. 

Mr.  Hamilton  observes,  in  his  letters  on  the  coast  of  x\ntrim,  that  numerous  implements  of 
peace  and  war,  of  the  purest  gold  and  silver,  and  curious  and  costly  ornaments  of  dress,  are 
frequently  discovered  in  Ireland,  many  feet  deep  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  *'  Within  the 
*' limits  of  my  own  knowledge,  says  he,  golden  ornaments  have  been  found  to  the  amount  of 
'^  10000/.  in  value ;  the  greater  part  originals  in  their  kind,  unlike  to  any  thing  known  at  present, 
^'  and  of  such  decided  antiquity,  that  even  their  uses  can  rarely  be  inferred  by  any  analogy 
"  derived  from  things  in  use  at  thb  day."  (2)      In  the  Psalter  oj  Cashel,  which  Mr.  Astle  ac- 


(1^  CastlehaTen's  Memoirs.  8vo.  Lond.1688,  p.ll6. 

(«)  HamiltoD's  Letters.  Dubl.  1790,  Letter  4.  Goagh's  Camden,  v.  3,  p.  476.  For  a  carious  account  of  a  plate 
of  gold  discovered  under  a  bog  at  Baltimore  in  Ireland,  see  the  Archseol.  vol.  t,  Lond.1773,  p.  38,  and  Booth's 
Natural  History  of  Ireland,  Dublin.  i7{0.  p.  i37. 

The  notices  derived  from  the  Cotton  MS.  TUub,  B.  x.  are  supported  by  another  Cotton,  Vespaaiaoy  A.  ix. 
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knowledges  to  be  a  MS.  of  the  10th  century.  King  Cormac's  will  is  preserved,  by  which  he  bequeaths 
to  Ard-Fhman  one  ounce  of  gold  and  one  of  silver,  with  a  horse  and  the  royal  arms ;  to  Usmare 
one  gold  chalice  and  one  ounce  of  silver,  with  embroidered  vestments ;  to  /mkach  Ibair,  three 
ounces  of  gold,  and  a  Missal ;  to  GiauUilock,  once  ounce  of  gold  and  one  of  silver ;  to  ArdmMghy 
twenty-four  ounces  of  gold  and  twenty-four  of  silver ;  to  hdaeatha^  three  ounces  of  gold ;  to 
Mungarid,  three  ounces  of  gold. — In  every  hypothesis,  Cogitosus  wrote  the  life  of  S.  Brigid 
before  the  year  700,  and  he  mentions  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  In  every  hypothesis,  the  life 
of  Donatus  of  Fesulse  was  written  before  the  lOtli  century,  and  b  quoted  as  such  by  Ducange; 
and  the  author  says  of  Ireland,  "  Insula  Dives  opum,  gemmarwm,  vestis^  ei  amri" 

Saxo  Grammaticus  says,  "  that  the  Danes,  conducted  by  Haco,  invaded  Ireland,  and  killed  the 
Irish  King  Hughkt,  and  found  in  his  treasury  such  a  quantity  of  money,  that  his  men  needed 
not  to  quarrel  about  it,  since  each  man  had  as  much  as  he  could  carry/' — ^This  Hugh4ei  was 
Aoik-Uath,  or  Hugh  the  Grey-haired,  misnamed  Hugk-lei,  who  was  killed  by  the  Danes  in 
879,  uid  whose  son  NM-Glun-dubk,  King  of  Ireland,  was  killed  by  them  in  9 1 9. — ^The  Danish 
invasions  are  firequently  mentione<l  in  the  Irish  Annals,  even  before  these  events  in  788,  807» 
812,  and  815.     Did  they  invade  Ireland  for  her  poverty  I 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Ulster  Annals,  A.D.  1004. 

*'  Shgh  la  BrioH  eo  Riagraidk  Er  imme  co  h  Ardmacha  co  jurhhaihh  xjt  unga  d  &rf&r  AUmr 
^  Pai*  ocus  hud  far  a  eul  con  Hire  feru  Er  leiss,  i.  e.  An  army  with  Brian  and  with  the  sub- 
ordinate kings  of  Ireland  to  Armagh,  and  he  laid  twenty  ounces  of  gold  on  Patrick's  altar,  and 
then  returned  with  the  hostages  of  the  people  of  Ireland.'' — The  Irish  reader  will  notice  the 
difference  between  the  Ulster  idiom  and  the  pure  idiom  of  Connacht,  in  the  word  Slogh  an  army, 
instead  of  the  pure  Connacht  Shugh,  and  feru  for  feraib. 

The  same  Annals  state  "  that  in  1 152,  Torloch  O'Conor,  King  of  Ireland,  conquered  Munster, 
and  received  sixty  ounces  of  gold  for  the  ransom  of  Torloch  O'Brian ;  (1)  that  in  1 157>  when 
Donnchad  O'Carrol  had  the  church  of  MiUifont  consecrated  by  the  Primate  Mac  Uag,  Maurice 
**  O'Locbfla  O'Nial  laid  sixty  ounces  of  gold  as  hb  offering  on  the  altar,  Donnchad  O'Carrol  the 
**  founder  sixty  more,  and  the  celebrated  Dervogilla,  the  daughter  of  Melachlin  King  of  Meath, 
**  and  wife  of  G'Roiirk,  a  gold  chalice  and  sixty  more ;  that  in  1  l6l,  Flahtriac  O^Brotcan^  the 
**  soocessor  of  S.  Columba,  in  the  Monastery  of  Derry,  visited  Gssory,  and  had  from  that 
**  principality,  as  his  RtoTy  or  Duty  tribute,  eighty-one  ounces  of  pure  gold.  It  appears  from  the 
MS.  c«py  of  the  four  Gospels  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  that  Mmcertaeh  O'Lochlin  granted 
bods  to  Ardbraccon  Monastery  in  perpetuity,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  three  ounces  of  gold  ;  and  from 
Lat^anc's  Letter  of  1074,  to  Torloch  O'Brian,  in  the  Sylloge,  that  holy  orders  were  conferred 
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intitled  <'  A  Discourse  of  Weights  and  Measures"  No.  IV.  fol.  86  to  109.     This  document  is  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

(1)  The  IV  Masters  add  that  «  Defeated  at  Moumorey  Torloch  (y Brian  went  to  Limerick,  and  finding  no 
**  refiige  in  Mnnster,  he  gave  sixty  oonces  of  gold,  his  treasures,  and  sixty  precious  jewels,  and  Brian  BoroBih'iB 
^  golden  cup  to  the  chie6  of  Connacht  for  his  ransom." 
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then  fw  money  in  Irdand.  The  IV  Masters  state  that  Tbrloch  (VConor  King  of  Irehmd  erected 
a  mint,  and  had  silver  money  struck  at  Clonmacnoise,  in  1156,  and  that  he  beqoeatfaed  to  that 
Monastery  five  hundred  and  forty  ounces  of  gold,  and  forty  marks  of  silver ;  the  same  fiiGl  is 
rehited  in  Cambrensis  Eversus,  p.  85,  and  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  under  the  same  year. 

Other  instances  will  be  found  in  the  Rervm  Hibermeamm  Scriptares,  vol.  1,  whkh,  with  those 
referred  to  here,  will  sufficiently  justify  our  assertion,  that  the  mention  of  ancient  gM  mmea  in 
Ireland,  does  not  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  poems  of  the  8th  and  9th  century,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Dinseanehu.  The  argument  that  in  latter  ages  the  Irish  estimated  by  cattle, 
cannot  be  conclusive  with  respect  to  Ireland,  more  than  with  respect  to  Greece.  Glmunu^s 
goMen  armour  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  oxen ;  and  Diame^Sy  for  which  it  was  exchanged, 
was  valued  at  nine.  (1)  Just  so  in  the  Irish  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters,  and  of  Tigemac,  the 
silver  chain  which  coupled  the  greyhounds  taken  by  King  Crmihan,  about  the  year  of  our  anra  70, 
was  valued  at  three  hundred  Cumals,  or  Cows. 


No.    XXVIII. 

"  The  Ptolemaic  System  of  Astronomy.'* — a  thinfoUoy  parchment. 


The  written  pages  are  33,  in  two  columns  each,  and  the  whole  is  in  the  Irish  language,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  initial  Latin  words  at  the  heads  of  chapters.  Prefixed  to  it  are  two 
original  letters — the  one  from  J.  Parsane,  author  of  the  Remains  of  Japhet,  who  professed  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  even  with  the  intma  penetralia  of  the  most  ancient  and  difficult  idiom  of 
the  Irish,  wliich  he  chuses  to  style  Magogian  Irish^  availing  himself  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
persons  he  addresses,  and  disguising  his  own  by  a  boldness  of  assertion  the  most  unexampled 
in  history,  if  we  except  the  0«mfi  of  Macpherson.  The  second  letter  is  from  Colonel  Val- 
lancey.  The  former  is  dated,  Lyon-square,  6th  June,  1765 — the  latter,  London,  10th  March, 
1782.  Both  arc  to  Mr.  Astle,  who  wished  to  acquire  some  account  of  this  MS.  from  persons 
professiug  to  write  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  language.  But  yet,  it  is  pretty  dear  firom 
Parsons,  that  he  did  not  understand  a  single  line  of  the  Irish  part,  and  could  only  decypher 
some  few  of  the  Latin  words  above  mentioned.  He  ventures  boldly  to  say  that  ''  this  MS.  was 
*^  certainly  written  within  the  century  of  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  to  Christianity  by  S.  Patrick; 
**  for  it  is  m  the  most  pure  and  ancient  characters  of  the  Magogian  tongue,  firom  which  the  Greek, 
^^  and  every  other  alphabet  in  Europe,  had  its  rise." — ^The  reader  will  be  surprized,  when  he  is 
informed  that  this  MS.  is  written,  not  in  the  fine  Irish  characters  which  preceded  the  Danish 
invasion,  of  which  beautifiil  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  Rerum  Hibemicarumy  vol.  1.  from  the 


(1)  Riad,  C.2S5.  Harduin's  Pliny,  Ll8,  p. 98,  L  6,7 y  and  S3,  p. 610.-^Spanheim  de  Prsst  et  via  Nmniuk 
Dissert.  1.  Lond.  1706,  p*  S3.    Giooorius  de  peconia,  4to.  Lndg.  Bat.  1691|  p.  179,  &c. 
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Gospels  ascribed  to  Columba,  and  another  specimen  in  Mac  RegoTs  copy  of  the  IV  Gospels  in 
theBodIeian» — but  unquestionably  in  the  Irish  barbarized  and  contracted  characters  of  the  14th 
century ! 

Colonel  Vallancey,  who  is  more  cautious  than  Parsons,  confines  himself  to  a  few  ambiguous 
words.  ''  Thb  MS."  says  he*' is  a  translatioH  from  the  Latin.  It  appears  to  lie  the  language  of  the 
"  13th  century.  ^  it  is  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  the  original  must  have  been  ancient.  By 
**  the  Latm  text  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  it  appears  to  be  a  translation ;  yet,  by  the  argu- 
''  ment,  the  writer  seems  to  be  the  author.  The  name  of  the  writer,  or  author^  is  Donnch* 
**  O'Connel.''  He  adds,  that  a  copy  of  this  work  was  found  in  the  MSS.  closet  of  S.  Patrick's 
Library  in  Dublin,  with  great  additions,  and  that  he  himself  had  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  same 
tkscriptiaH. 

The  first  page  of  this  MS.  is  blank. — ^The  second  begins  with  an  explanation  of  the  contrac- 
tions that  are  used  in  Astronomical  works  for  weights  and  measurements ;  as  scrupulus,  drachmay 
uucia,  lihra,  &c. — This  page  is  very  much  stained.  Under  these  definitions  is  an  Astronomical 
Rotula,  with  a  moveable  Index,  shewing  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  which  belong  to  each  month ; 
the  Names  of  the  Months  and  of  the  Signs,  are  in  Latin :  five  lines  in  Irish,  underneath,  state 
the  days  of  the  year  when  the  sun  enters  the  difierent  signs,  thus : — **  A  Mi  Janahr  Sol  m  Aca- 
**  irius  isin  9, — In  the  month  of  January,  the  Sun  in  Aquarius  on  the  pth." 

The  other  months  are  numbered  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  numbers  are  Arahic,  Now  it 
does  not  appear  that  Arabic  numbers  were  ever  used  in  Ireland  before  the  14th  century:  and, 
besides,  the  double  letters  ii  are  accentuated ;  the  Roman  numerals  for  number  4,  iiii,  are 
marked  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  letters  i,  coming  in  contact  with  m,  fi,  or  u,  are  also 
accentuated.  An  incorrect  specimen  of  the  writing  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Astle's  Origin  of  Writing, 
folio,  p.  129,  where  the  form  of  the  letters  is  accurately  given,  excepting  where  an  r  is  taken 
for  an  «;  let  is  made  hi;  hudh  mho  is  perverted  into  bito  mho.  In  the  Decypher,  caindttatis 
(the  corrupt  way  of  writing  quantitatis)  is  explained  camditatis,  and  some  words  of  the  original 
are  omitted. — In  short,  this  is  an  Irish  translation  from  a  Latin  treatise  on  Astronomy,  iu  40 
chapters,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown.  (1) 

The  second  page  begins  with  the  Doxology  *'  Gloria  Deo  Principio,'*  which  is  translated  into 
modem  Irish ;  and  followed  by  reflections  on  the  stupidity  of  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  the 
hand  "and  power  of  the  Almighty  in  his  works,  especially  when  they  consider  the  stupendous 
machinery  of  the  heavens.  The  writer  next  proceeds  to  state,  that  tliis  work  is  divided  into  40 
chapters,  of  which  he  gives  the  titles  in  Irish.  The  12th,  or  last  page,  is  unfortunately  missing, 
a  circumstance  which  probably  deprives  us  of  the  name  both  of  the  author  and  of  the  translator 
of  this  very  curious  and  valuable  work. 

The  22d  page  begins  with  an  Irish  translation  of  a  treatise  on  Medicine,  by  Magister  Petrus 


(1)  Mr.  Astle  says  *<  The  name  of  the  authwr  or  wriier  of  this  Treatise  Dwmcha  (yCmmill  is  written  at  the 
^  end."  But  that  b  the  name  not  of  the  author  or  writer,  bat  of  the  owner.  It  is  written  on  the  lower  margin 
of  page  23,  in  cfaaracten  totally  different  from  that  of  the  text. 
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MmmUmi.  Mosantini  was  a  celebrated  Physician  of  the  school  of  Salemo,  who  is  highly  com- 
meoded  by  Egidhu  de  CarbeU,  in  his  Poem  "  De  Vkiutibus  et  laudUmM  campoiitarum  Medkth 
**  mJMwm,'*  published  by  Leisenis.  (1) 

"  Musandinus  Apex,  quo  tamquam  sole  intenti 

*'  Et  nitet,  et  nituit  illustris  fama  Salerni." — I.  1.  v.  91. 

This  Physician  is  not  mentioned  by  Fabrici,  in  his  list  of  the  Latin  authors  of  the  middle  ages» 
nor  in  his  copious  catalogue  of  Physicians,  in  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  t.  13,  neither  has  anyof  hb  works 
been  publbbed ;  but  m  the  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  French  King's  Library,  t.  4,  p.  297 ;  Cod. 
695^,  we  find  "  SunmnUa  de  prepataiUme  cibarum  et  paivmm  if^rmorum,  secundum  Mu$ta^ 
**  dinum,^'  which  is  the  very  work  here  translated  into  Irish.  The  same  work  is  mentioned  in 
the  folio  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  this  title:  "  De  DiaiU  mfirwtarum 
**  mcundum  Magistrum  Peirum  de  Musanda,  (2)  This  Irish  translation  consists  of  |12  pages, 
in  two  columns  each.  The  writing  is  evidently  in  the  same  hand  with  that  of  the  Astronomical 
traUise,  and  both  are  of  the  14th  century. 

The  sciences  taught  in  the  schook  of  Ireland,  are  enumerated  at  page  5,  thus: — *' Grammatica- 
^'  Dialectica,  Retorica,  Poetica,  Logics,  Etica,  Musica,  i.  e.  hmneaM^  Geometricae,  pfeisica,  i.  e. 
**feisigechi,  Ars  Metrica,  Astrononiica."    The  4th  leaf  is  missing,  and  the  kist  illegible. 


No.    XXIX. 

"  Irish  Synchronisms."— Mm  quarto^  paper,  (imperfect.) 

The  author  of  these  Synchronisms  of  Irbh  Kings  was  the  learned  and  pains-taking  author  of 
the  Ogygia.  They  are  ui  his  own  hand,  and  very  valuable  to  the  Irish  annalbt,  on  account  of 
their  great  accuracy.  It  b  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  first  part  of  so  laboured  a  work  shoukl 
be  lost.     In  its  present  shape  that  first  part,  of  94  pages,  is  missing. 

This  Fragment  begins  with  an  account  of  the  family  of  Roderic  the  last  of  the  Irbh  Kings, 
informing  us  that  Aod  O'Cauor  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  died  in  1224.  Mr.  O'Conor 
of  Belanagare,  says  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page, — 

*'  Decemb.  12,  1768,  As  mar  ghoUles  arm  gan  an  cuid  eik  dan  leahkar  sa  an  uaghdmr  alrddre 
''/ag.  damh,^l  lament  much  that  I  could  not  find  the  other  part  of  this  work  of  this  illustnous 
"  author."  And  well  indeed  might  he  kment  so  serious  a  loss,  since  nothing  can  be  more  accurate 
than  the  Chronology  here  given  of  the  Connacht  Kings.  The  dates  will  be  found  to  be  so  many 
hinges  on  which  the  genuine  History  of  Ireland  depends ;  and  they  are  the  more  valuable  as 
Leland  trembled  before  a  date !    He  preferred  omitting  chronology  almost  entirely,  to  the  danger  of 


(1)  Hut.  Poet  Maedii  avi,  p.  50«,  kc.  written  about  the  end  of  the  19th  centniy,  on  the  School  of  Salenio. 
(t)  Catal.  Codd.  MSS.  AngUas,  ct  Hib.  1. 1,  p.  H8.  Cod.  2469. 

T 
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Anachronisms.     The  dates  of  Anglo-Irish  charters  and  monmnents  must  be  governed  by  the 

w 

dates  of  this  MS.  as  fisur  as  they  extend.    The  female  line  is  given  as  well  as  the  male.     Tlie 
facts  are  stated  dryly  from  a  collation  of  the  best  authorities. 

1.  Roderic,  the  last  Irish  King  of  all  Ireland^  died  •••• i«..«.. •••    119$ 

2.  Hu  de  Lacy^  Henry  the  Second's  first  Justiciary  of  Ireland^  married  King  Rodericks 

daughter,  and  was  killed •••• •• ••••• •••••••   1186 

His  son,  William  de  Lacy^  Rodericks  grandson,  was  killed  •  •  •  • •••••••••    1233 

3.  Cownior  Moenmoy  Roderics  son.  King  of  Connacht  firom  1 183,  killed     •••••••••   1189 

4.  Cathal  O'Canar,  of  the  Red  Hand,  King  of  Connacht  from  1 1 89,  died 1224 

5.  Adh  (yCaiun\  his  successor  from  1224,  died  ••••••• • •    1228 

The  last  page  of  these  Synchronisms  ends  with  the  genealogy  of  James  II.  deduced,  as  that  of 

James  I.  in  Lynch's  Cambrensis  Evcrsus,  firom  the  Kings  of  Connacht,  through  the  wife  of  Cathal, 
the  Red-handed,  and  b  followed  by  a  continuation  of  forty  pages  in  the  same  hand. 

Sixty-six  pages  of  ancient  Irish  Genealogies,  in  another  hand,  but  having  OTlahertic's  anto- 
graph  on  some  of  the  margins,'  close  thb  collection.  They  are  genealogies  of  old  Irish  families, 
some  of  which  exist  no  longer^  though  they  are  conspicuous  in  the  pages  of  Irish  Hbtory. 

No.  XXX  4-  XXXI. 

"  The  Maguire  Collection  op  Irish  Compositions  in  Prose  and 

Verse." — 2  vols,  thick  quarto^  paper. 

The  first  volume  is  intitled,  in  Irish  language  and  characters,—**  Craobha  Coihhneasa  7  geuga 
^<  Gtneahtigk  gaehgahhala  darghabh  Eire  on  amsa  go  h  Adamh,  aehl  Fomhoraigh,  Lochlan- 
nmghy  7  Sax-gkaiU,  lamham  o  thangadar  dar  thir,  go  Niomhshenchus  7  Reim  Rioghraidhe  FodJa 
**S^f  7  fa  dhecigh  clar  ina  cadnuighthary  tor  nordaibghidire^  na  sloinnte  7  na  haite  airidke 
oirdhearca  lumtior  isinleabkar  sa  do  teglom  leis  an  Dubhaltach  mc  Fhirbhisigh  Leacan,  l650, 
agrn  or  na  sgriobha  go  nua  ann  so,  an  bl.  si  d'aoia  an  Tlghema  1715,  le  Semus  Mha-Guidhir 
do  Chaifi'Brian  mka-Guidhir  mc  Conehob  Mhodartha  mc  Briain  mc  Seain,"  &c. 

UterdUy* 
The  Histories  and  Genealogies  of  all  the  Conquerors  who  conquered  Ireland,  from  the  present 
time  up  to  Adam,  excepting  the  Fomhoraigh  (i.  e.  the  sea  robbers),  the  Lachlans  (i.  e.  the 
Danes),  and  the  Saxon  foreigners,  who  but  lately  invaded  from  beyond  seas ;  together  with 
the  Histories  of  (Saints,  and  the  Chronology  of  the  Reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Fodla  also:  (1)  and 
finally,  an  Index,  in  which  are  noticed,  alphabetically,  the  leaves  and  places  where  the  principal 
subjects  occur  in  this  book,  which  was  compiled  by  Duald  mac  FvrbiSf  of  Lecan,  in  165O9 
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(1)  FmUo,  BmAtty  FmUy  were  names  by  which  the  Birds  desigiMted  Ireland. 

(2)  See  No.L  of  this  Irish  CoUection. 
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«  and  newly  transcribed   in  these  volumes,  in  1715,  by  Jame$  Magmre,  for  Captam 
'*  Magmrty  the  son  of  Connor  Maguire,  the  Cowrtfy,  the  son  of  Brian,  son  of  John,''  &c. 

The  compiler,  Mac  Ftrbis,  states  that  he  collected  from  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Monasteries 
of  S.  Cdvmba,  S.  Comgal  of  Benchor,  S.  Fiwm  of  Cluan-lrard,  and  from  the  Book  of  Coi^ 
quuts.  (1)  He  then  gives  the  names  of  the  earliest  Poets  of  Ireland, — Corb,  Ladra,  the  Poet 
of  Partholan ;  Figma-Fiie,  or  Ftgnuh  the  Poet  and  Historian  of  the  Nemeds ;  FUtch,  the  Poet  of 
the  Belga^  Cm-bre,  Aoiy  and  Eadan^  the  Poets  of  the  Damnonii ;  many  of  whose  nobles  were 
also  men  of  learning  and  Diuids :  '*  and  with  respect  to  the  Gaoidkib^  or  Milesians,  says  he^ 
*'  they  had  Poets  and  Historians  wherever  they  travelled,  of  whom  Fenmafar  Saoidhe,  or  Fenius, 
''  the  Man  of  Wisdom,  was  the  first ;  Nial,  his  son,  was  the  second ;  Caieker  was  their  Druid, 
<<  before  they  arrived  in  Spam :  afterwards  Sntdgha,  Smrge^  Sohhairckt,  Mantan,  Udman^  and 
*'  Caieker,  were  Druids ;  Goisdtn,  Amergin^  and  Lkmn,  were  Brehons ;  AmergiU'GiuH^gealf  the 
*^  son  otMile,  or  Golamy  Caehain^  and  Cirmac-cis,  were  Poets ;  (hma  was  the  Harper,  as  men- 
"  tioned  in  the  Book  of  Conquests, 

**  Afterwards,  the  descendants  of  King  Hugoni  the  Great,  had  made  great  advances  in  know- 
**  ledge,  as  appears  from  the  Poems  of  Raigne  Rosgadach,  his  son,  who  composed  many 
historical  works.  Ollamh  FodUa,  King  of  Ireland,  b  called  Ollamk,  i.e*  Chief  Teacher,  on 
account  of  bis  superior  skill.  He  it  wjis  who  instituted  tlie  Fes  of  Temoraih,  a  triennial 
*'  Convention  of  the  men  of  Ireland,  where  laws  were  enacted,  and  the  different  historical 
^*  relations  of  various  parts  of  Ireland  were  collected  into  one  volume,  called  the  PsaUer  of 
*^  Temoraih,  the  book  of  the  supreme  King  of  all  Ireland. 

**  Nor  was  this  all.  Not  only  were  general  histories  thus  compiled,  but  not  one  fiunily  was 
''  there  of  any  consideration  which  had  not  its  historian.  At  one  time,  in  the  reign  of  Comcobar, 
**  these  amounted  to  1200  Poets  :  on  another  occasion  they  amounted  to  1000:  on  another  to 
700,  as  in  the  reign  of  Aodh  son  of  Anmrtch^  King  of  Ireland,  in  the  time  of  ^.  Cohunba^  when 
they  bad  become  so  numerous,  that  three  attempts  were  made  to  banish  them  entirely  out  of 
**  the  kingdom,  as  appears  from  the  book  intitled  Amhra  CAolmm-cUle.  The  Kings,  the  Saints, 
''  the  Churches  of  Ireland,  protected  our  histories.  See,  for  instance,  Fortckem^  the  Poet; 
*'  Senchan,  the  son  of  Olil ;  Neide,  the  son  of  Adne ;  Adna,  the  son  of  Utir ;  Moran^  the  son  of 
Maon ;  Athame,  Cormac  O'Con,  Chief  King  of  Ireland ;  Cormac,  the  son  of  Cnknan^  King  of 
Munster;  Flan,  of  the  Monastery ;  Eoehoid,  of  the  tribe  of  Flan:  GUin  O'Dum,  called 
'*  GUdas-ma-naomh,  or  Gildas  the  servant  t>f  Saints. — ^But  to  what  parpose  enumerate  our  writers, 
it  would  require  a  whole  volume  to  mention  only  their  names. — 

With  regard  to  our  later  writers  who  flourished  within  the  last  600  years,  here  follow  the 

names  of  some  of  them : — the  (f  Maokonaires  were  the  hereditary  Bards  of  Connacht,  and 

^  some  branches  of  them  were  Bards  of  Thomond,  some  of  Lehuter,  and  some  of  Anneiy,  (now 

'*  Longford.) — ^The  Clan-Firbises  were  the  hereditary  Bards  of  LMoer  Qnmacht,  (i.e.  of  the 

(1)  See  No.  L  of  tbU  Irish  CoUectioii. 
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«"  Coonty  of  Sligo,)  of  Hi  Fhekraeh  May.  of  Jh^Amalgad,  (Tirawly)  of  Cera,  of  Hi  Futekrech-- 
'*  Adne,  of  Eachtga,  and  of  the  race  of  CoUa  Vda^  that  is,  of  the  Chin  Dcnnalds;  the  Cwmmn 
**  were  the  hereditary  Poets  of  the  O'Rwares  of  BreAii»  (now  the  County  of  Leitrim ;)  the 
'^  (fDmgenam  were  the  Poets  of  the  Mac  Deiteots,  called  Chm  Maobruanaig,  and  of  Canmaene 
**  of  Muigkerein :  the  (yDwegans  followed  them;    the  (yCkris  and  the  O'Cianam  were  the 

Poets  and  Historians  of  Tirconnel ;  the  LMmhu  were  the  Poets  of  Fermanagh  ;  the  O'Ckrcem 

of  Tirone;  the  (yDuinins  of  South  Munster,  that  is  of  the  descendants  of  Eogan  More, 
'*  namely,  the  Mac  Carthys  and  the  O'Sullivans ;  the  Mae  Ghabhofu  of  Ormond ;  the  C 
**  RtoghbhardoM,  (Riardans)  of  Eile ;  the  (yCrutms  and  (yBnukUtu  of  Thomond  ;  the  Mae 
'*  Gidlacheallies  of  Western  Connacht,  and  so  on. — ^Every  District  had  its  Bard  and  its  Brehoo, 
"  or  Judge  ;  and  the  genealogies  were  so  accurately  entered  in  their  books,  that  he  who  refuses 
**  credit  to  them,  may  equally  deny  faith  in  his  Either  or  grandfieithery  since  our  fathers  and 
^  grandfathers  were  our  witnesses,  each  generation  committing  tliem  to  the  care  of  their  succesisors. 

*'  Neither  was  there  any  Order,  Lay,  or  Ecclesiastic,  which  was  not  bound  by  penalties^ 
'*  as  stated  in  our  Law  Dictionaries^  and  on  pain  also  of  loss  of  honour  and  reputation,  to  pre- 
*'  serve  their  genealogies  and  histories,  so  that  on  comparison  witli  other  districts  and  churches,  they 
''  should  be  found  to  correspond ;  and  it  was  ordained  by  law  that  there  should  be  always  sevea 
"  ranks  or  orders  of  the  learned  to  inspect  those  books,  namely,  the  1 ,  OUamhs  ;  2,  the  Anrads: 
**  3,  the  C/i;  4,  the  Cana;  5,  the  Das;  6,  the  Mac-Smrmid:  7,  the  Foehlag.  (I)  The  order  of 
**  Fiieasy  were,  by  law,  to  be  of  free  families,  and  of  spotless  integrity  with  respect  to  thefY^ 
''  murder,  extortion,  adultery,  &c. 

''  Besides,  every  profession,  such  as  masons,  carpenters.  Sic.  had  its  genealogbt,  and  hence  we 
''  know  who  the  builders  were  of  our  first  Rathe  and  Dwm,  from  the  Poems  of  the  ancients ; 
^  and  if  those  ancient  buildings  have  disappeared,  be  it  remembered  how  many  fine  castles  have 
^  been  levelled  to  the  ground  and  disappeared  in  our  own  memories,  or  felt  of  themselves  from 
*^  n^lect.  I  myself  have,  within  the  last  sixteen  years  vbited  the  interior  of  high  and  strong 
**  castles  of  hewn  atone,  and  now  nothing  remains  but  the  moats  of  earth  to  indicate  where  they 
**  stood ;  and  need  we  wonder  if  strong  places  which  were  built  2000  years  ago  after  the  manner 
'' of  Eastenr  nations  and  Iberians,  from  whom  we  descend,  have  disappeared  also? — nor  have 
^*  they  entirely  disappeared  either.  There  are  still  remaining  noble  vestiges  of  Royat  Rathe 
*'  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  in  which  are  many  polished  stones,  scattered  on  the  ground  from  their 
"  ancient  walls,  as  at  Raih  Futehraeh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moy. — There  are  nine  remarkable 
"  polished  stones  under  the  walls  of  that  ancient  Rathy  which  I  reckon  one  of  the  most  ancient 
''in  Irekiud." — Such  is   Mae  Fhrbie'e  account  of  his  own  work^  which  is  extolled  in  the 


(i)  OUamhi  Professors  of  various  seienees. — AwrmiM.  This  word  is  obsolete ;  O'Brian  calls  it  tbesecood  order 
next  to  the  OUom,  but  this  u  not  siifficient^O*Cleri*s  Dictionary  has  it  not  Decomposing  the  word.  An  or 
Aom  b  iUostrions,  and  12a  or  lUdk  is  to  decide  or  award — CU,  in  modern  acceptation,  is  a  CMMr6  or  snccesBor 
of  an  Abbot,  or  Bishop— FodUadsir  is  a  Conqpiler  of  a  Wetionai^-^tfae  other  names  are  obsolete. 
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Colleetanea  de  Rebiu  Hibemkit,  as  one  of  the  most  TaloaUe  compilations  oq  Irish  History  of 
modern  times. 

The  Annals  of  CimnMckt,  Ulder,  Ltnuter,  the  Book  of  drnfmats,  the  Book  of  Sami$,  the 
Book  of  the  Famharckmhk  (or  sea  robbers),  that  of  LoeUdtmmhk  (or  Danes),  that  of  the  Gdb 
and  Sax-Gallt  (i.  e.  foreigners  and  Saxon  foreigners),  old  and  Mftr,  are  quoted  as  good  authorities 
in  thb  Preface ;  and  then  we  are  informed  that  the  whole  work  is  divided  into  eight  books.  The 
1st,  treats  of  the  first  conquest  of  Ireland  by  PartkoUn,  about  300  years  after  the  Flood ;  the 
2d.  of  the  second  conquest,  by  Nemed:  the  3d,  of  the  third  conquest,  by  the  Firbolgs  (or  Belgse); 
the  4th,  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaau  (or  Damnonu) ;  the  5th,  of  the  Gaoidhils,  or  colony  of  Mil 
Egprnme;  the  6th,  of  the  race  of  Ir  and  Dal  ftackrach:  the  7th,  of  the  race  of  Ebir  and  of 
of  the  Saints  of  LMgdach,  the  son  of  lih,  who  possessed  one  division  of  Munster :  the  Sth,  o'^ 
Ireland ;  and  the  9th,  or  last,  of  the  [Sea  Robbers,  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  books  are  fiibulous,  and  brief:  they  end  at  page  22. — 
The  third,  containing  the  history*  of  the  Belgae,  b  taken  chiefly  firom  the  Book  ofCoHqmoii, 
No.  I.  of  this  Collection,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  aeamnt  eximU  of  the  Irish  Belgse,  and  of 
the  Belgian  Kings  of  Connacht,  down  to  the  Christian  sera;  though  the  transcriber  states,  at 
page  38,  that  sixteen  leaves  of  the  old  MS.  from  which  he  transcribed  it,  were  missing,  and  that 
therefore  he  is  compelled  to  pass  on  to  the  Hbtory  of  the  Damnonians,  without  finishing  that  of 
the  Belgse. 

Page  39* — ^Tlie  History  of  the  DommmH  begins  here,  with  the  account  (already  given)  of  the 
LMt/ail,  or  the  inchanted  Stone  of  Inauguration,  firom  which  ancient  Ireland  was  called  Inisfnl; 
the  Poem  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  inentioued  firom  the  Book  of  Conpiests^  is  here  ascribed 
to  Cemutk  0*Artegan,  and  Fail  is  derived  from  /o-^,  i.  e.  the  good  dome.  The  genealogies 
of  the  Damnonian  Kings  differ  in  nothing  firom  those  of  the  Book  of  CoMfwetiSy  but  that  the 
collateral  branches,  taken  from  other  authorities,  are  more  numerous  in  this  MS.  They  end  at 
page  44,  with  the  battle  of  Tallin,  where  the  Dammomi  were  defeated  by  the  Scmil. 

Page  45. — Next  follows  the  history  of  the  Gael,  with  the  genealogies  of  their  leading  fiunilies, 
founded  on  the  ancient  copy  of  the  Leahkar  Gabkala,  called  the  Book  of  ike  Mae  Fkirhkuee. 
We  are  informed  that  this  Iberian  colony  was  accompanied  by  Cfr  wae-Ots,  a  Poet,  and  Cmtfam^ 
a  Harper  (CruUhre) — that  Heremon,  their  first  King,  died  at  Atrgid-RoUy  or  the  Vale  of  Silver ; 
and  that  Ireland  u  called  Hibemia  firom  the  /Am,  who  now  took  possession  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. The  Ibt  of  the  Kings  firom  Heremon  follows,  as  in  the  Book  of  ComqmedOy  with  the 
genealogies  of  the  old  fiunilies  that  sprung  firom  them  at  difierent  periods.  The  Tirone  Genealogy 
occupies  twenty-two  pages,  to  page  81. 

Page  Sl.^Next  follow  the  Genealogies  of  the  Tirconnel  fimiily  of  (yikmnd,  derived  from 
Conal  Gulban,  the  son  of  Nial  the  Great,  and  of  other  families,  descendants  of  Nial,  down  to 
page  108,  with  the  Genealogies  of  the  ancient  Nobitity  of  Connacht,  to  page  149. 

Page  149. — ^The  Names,  Order  of  Succession,  and  Chronology  of  the  Christian  Kings  of  Con- 
nacht, taken  from  a  Poem  intitled,  '*  Dmum-Fimmmd  eolmd  Ffir  J9Wt— The  Poem  costaining  a 
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"^  giamiK  aecount  of  the  Heroes  of  Fail  (or  Ireland)/'    Other  pedigrees  follow,  in  which  the 
Maguires  are  not  forgotten,  nor  the  Mac  Donnells,  Kings  of  the  Islands,  down  to  226. 

Page  227. — ^The  Genealogies  of  the  Kings  and  Nobles  of  the  Albanian  Scots,  derived  from 
Carbre  Readoy  with  the  Poem— <<  A  Eolcka  AUmm  mle,"  which  .was  delivered  at  the  Inauguration 
of  Malcolm  III.  in  1050.  (1) 

Page  244. — ^Next  follow  ancient  lists  and  pedigrees  of  the  Kings  and  Nobility  of  Leinster  and 
Ulster. 

Page  343.— The  Ulster  Pedigrees  are  supported  by  the  Poem—*'  Oan  OUamham  UomsIb 
"  Eamam^ — ^Ye  Sons  of  the  Learned — ^Nobles  of  Eamania."  Other  copies  of  this  Poem  have 
been  already  mentioned.  This  copy  gives  328  verses,  which  reckon  the  years  as  well  as  the 
successions  of  the  Ulster  Princes  down  to  the  1 1  th  century. 

Page  351. — ^The  Genealogies  of  the  Munster  families  follow  from  page  351,  as  transcribed 
from  the  Book  of  Cashel,  called  King  Cormac's  Psalter,  to  page  397* 

P^ge  397. — *^  Naamhskeanckiu  f  or,  the  Genealogies  of  the  Saints  of  Ireland,  from  S.  Patrick's 
arrival  in  Ireland. — Imperfect. 

Page  430. — ^Tbe  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  by  Dual  Mac  Firbis,  A.  D.  l649,  tran- 
scribed by  James  Maguire,  171 6. 

Page  438. — "  D'Fomarchaib  7  do  Lochlannaibh  ;"  or  genealogical  notices  of  the  Sea  Robbers, 
and  of  the  Danes,  who  infested  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of  twelve  Kings,  namely,  from  that 
of  Aodh  Oirdnidke,  inclusive,  {797)  to  that  of  Brian  Boiromh,  in  1014. 

Page  445.— Genealogies  of  the  Sax-GaUs,  or  Anglo-Norman  foreigners,  who  invaded  Ireland 
first  in  11 67>  follow,  with  a  metrical  history  of  their  principal  families,  in  398  verses,  written 
in  1601.  The  principal  fiunilies  whose  genealogies  are  thus  preserved,  are  the  De  Burgos,  Fitz- 
geralds.  Butlers,  Sec,  and  these  are  followed  by  a  chronology  of  the  Chief  Justiciaries  of  Ireland, 
^m  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  1584. 

Page  502. — A  valuable  index  to  this  volume  follows  from  page  502  to  page  533. 

Page  503.— Mac  Firbis's  copy  of  O'Duvegan's  Poem—'*  Trialhnm  timchioU  na  Fodhla^" 
which  has  been  already  described.  Thb  copy  fills  eighteen  pages,  to  page  581,  and  consists  of 
19.64  veiaes,  bemg  a  Metrical  account  of  Irish  Clans,  written  before  the  year  1372. 

No.    XXXI. 

"  Maguire  Collection,"  Vol.  ii. — quarto^  paper. 

This  second  volume  of  the  work  mentioned  in  the  preceding  number,  agrees  in  size  and  shape, 
and  consists  of  553  pages. 

' —  ■       -  -      -  ■     .      ^       ■  i-i —     --  -  — — —    ■  -   — . ' 

(1)  Thb  viloable  Poem  may  be  seen  ia  tiM  Rerom  Hibendearam.  voL  1. 
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'  Tbe  (on  6nt  pages  contara  a  Metrical  Genealogy  of  the  Magmre  hagafy,  by  PtUrO'Mmlemmr, 
beginning  ''  Niamhad  na  h  umsle^ — Bright  sparkling  gem  of  gentlemen/'  The  verses  are  100» 
followed  by  an  incorrect  and  imperfect  Index  to  this  volume,  at  page  5. — ^This  again  is  followed 
by  Mae  Coghlan's  Irisli  Hymn»  in  honcmr  of  the  one  God,  of  which  only  1 10  verses  remain, — 
one  or  more  leaves  being  lost  after  leaf  6* 

JW.  7.— This  leaf  is  paged  1,  and  the  succeeding  pages  are  numbered  accordingly.  The  pre- 
ceding matter  fonns  no  part  of  this  work,  which  is  0'Cler€s  Book  of  Conquests,  beginning  here 
with  his  Pre/ace.  The  he  first  lines  describe  the  work  thus  "  Jg  $o  gabkaltas  na  h  Ebiomm 
go  k  athckmmAer  or  na  thegklaim  as  priamhleabhraibh  barantamhla  na  h  Eirianm, — ^Thb  b 
the  Book  of  Conquests  of  Ireland,  collected  from  the  chief  authenticated  books  of  Ireland.** 
The  Collector,  Michael  (fCkry,  then  stetes  that  he  had  travelled  over  all  Ireland  to  find  the  best 
copies;  that  he  had  been  four  years  engaged  on  this  task;  that  he  gives  not  only  the  Book  ^ 
Conquests,  but  abo  the  Bo(^  of  Reigns,  called  Reim  Riogkraidhe^  and  the  Naomk  Seanekus,  or 
genealogies  of  Saints;  that  he  had  conversed  on  the  subject  with  the  most  learned;  that  the  Awk 
of  Conquests  had  been  previously  transcribed  in  l6dS,  by  order  of  Brian  wme  Cmcomnadd 
Maguhre,  at  a  place  called  Tkllogk  MaoU,  where  he  had  collected  the  books  of  the  (yCkris^ 
(yDmegams^  O* MaolconaireSy  and  took  care  to  have  hb  own  fiimily  genealogbt,  a  learned  man, 
to  superintend  the  transcript ;  that  this  was  Patrick  C^LMnin,  sumamed  Broae,  or  the  speckled, 
who  had  to  help  him  Brian  O'Cionan,  junior,  the  most  esteemed  transcriber  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  who  was  in  fact  the  principal  transcriber  of  the  book;  that  he  collated  it  with  the 
books  above  mentioned,  and  with  the  Psalters  of  Casket  and  Temoratk  ;  that  therefore  it  b  intitled 
to  the  highest  credit  of  any  book  in  Ireland ;  that  it  was  well  bound  by  Fethn  Magmre*s 
order;  that  when  he  (CfCleri)  wrote,  it  was  preserved  by  Brian  mac  Concobkar  Modkarra  Mac 
Guire,  the  lieud  of  the  family,  a  man  of  the  greatest  honour,  learning,  and  patriotbm,  who 
collected  all  the  best  Chronicles  in  Ireland  to  Cnocninne,  where  he  entertained  the  most  learned 
Irish  scholars,  whilst  they  collated  the  books  of  the  Mac  Firbises,  and  of  the  (/Maolconars,  the 
Psalters  of  Casket  and  Temora,  the  Book  of  Ctuanmacnois,  the  Collections  of  (fDwoegan, 
the  Book  of  Udri,  the  Book  of  the  O'Cterrs,  written  in  the  reign  of  Maolsechlan  the  Great,  who 
died  in  1022,  the  Book  of  the  O'Duigenan's,  commonly  called  of  Glendatocky  and  the  Book  of 
Cangabhla,  witli  several  others. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  all  this  diligence,  O'ClerTs  book,  now  before  us,  diflers 
very  little  from  the  ancient  copy  on  vellum,  already  described  at  No.  I.  of  this  Collection.  The- 
five  first  colonizations  are  mentioned  in  the  same  order;  the  narrative  b  supported  by  the  same 
authorities.  Gildas  Coeman's  Eire-ard  Inis  na  Rigk,  at  page  24,  consbts  of  6l5  verses,  giving 
a  Metrical  List  of  tlie  Kings  of  Ireland  to  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  and  written  before  the 
year  1 072 ;  and  it  is  continued  in  thb,  as  well  as  in  that  MS.  by  Gildas  Modmdds  Metrical  List 
of  tlie  Christian  Kings  from  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  to  1 1 43. — Of  the  time  when  this  second 
part  was  written,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the' author  mentions  Torddback  (f  Conor ^  the  fiitber 
of  Roderic,  Tigeman  (yRnmrCf  Prince  of  Bieini,  and  Amb^  King  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin, 
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as  living  at  that  time.    Besides,  the  very  year  is  mentioiied  when  this  Poem  was  composed,  in  the 
last  distich,  thos : — 

**  Ceatkr.  ad  cead  iri  bliaghna — Is  mile  da  rehr  riaghla, 

*'  O  Gkem  De  bmm  hiddhn.  h.—Go  Uuam  thmrm.  na  ikrenfker:' 

*'  Forty,  one  hundred  and  three  years — and  one  thousand,  according  to  roles, 

**  From  the  birth  of  God  bountiful,  merciful — To  this  poem  enumerating  the  valiant." 

The  various  ancient  copies  of  Coeman  and  Moduda  which  have  been  mentioned  hitherto,  ought 
to  be  diligently  collated,  as  in  recent  transcripts  some  verses  have  been  transposed,  and  some 
omitted,  which  causes  great  conAision  in  the  Chronology. — Coeman's  Chronology  of  the  Christian 
Kings,  is  emended  in  the  following  extract,  in  which  his  years  are  given  from  the  best  copies,  and 
the  genuine  Chronology,  founded  on  the  Eclipses  mentioned  in  the  Irish  Annals,  on  the  Art  de 
verifier  lea  dates,  and  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Ulster  Annals,  which  differs  only  by  one  year 
from  the  Christian  «ra,  is  restored  in  an  opposite  column,  so  as  to  bring  the  times  of  the  Chrbtian 
Kings  to  unquestionable  authenticity. 

Cceman's  Chronology  of  the  Ckriitian  Kings  of  Ireland  reetored. 

From  S.  Patrick's  arrival,  to  hb  death  (in  493) 58  potios   60 

From  S.  Patrick's  death,  to  the  Eclipse  of  664 169  171 

From  that  Eclipse,  to  the  battle  of  Mugna 211  244 

From  that  battle,  to  the  battle  of  Cloontarf 103  106 

From  the  battle  of  Cloontarf,  to  1072  58 

From  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick,  to  1072 total  639 

Coeman^s  Smbdhfisions  of  these^  intervals.  Emended. 

From  the  death  of  S.  Po/rtri:,  to  that  of  S.  Brigid  (in  523) 30 

From  the  death  of  S.  Brigid,  to  that  of  King  Tuathal  (in  544) 20  2 1 

From  the  death  of  King  Tnaihal,  to  the  battle  of  Culconar,  where  King 

Dermit  was  killed  (in  565) 20  21 

From  the  death  of  King  Dermit,  to  the  death  of  S.  Columba  (in  597)  •  •  •  •   32  33 

From  the  death  of  S.  Cohnnha,  to  the  battle  of  Mount-Toath,  where  King 

Malcova  was  slain  (in  6 15)     •  •  •  • 20  18 

From  the  death  of  King  Malcova,  to  the  battle  of  Moyraih  (which  is 

mentioned  by  Adamnan,  1.  3,  c.  5,)  when  S.  Mocuda,  and  FaUhFUm, 

King  of  Munster,  died  (in  637) 21  22 

From  the  death  of  King  Flan,  to  the  great  mortality  after  the  Eclipse  of 

664,  when  Dermit  and  Blatkmac,  joint  Kings  of  Ireland,  died  (in  666)    25  29 

From  the  deaths  o{  Dermit  and  Blatkmac,  to  the  battle  of  Almhuin,  where 

Fergal,  King  of  Ireland,  and  Conal-Meann,  were  killed  (in  722)     ••..  55  56 

From  thence,  to  the  battle  of  Uckbadk,  where  Bran,  and  Aid,  son  of 

Colgan,  Kings  of  Ldnster,  were  slain  (in  738) .' 17  16 
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From  thence,  to  the  death  of  Aod  OUam^  in- the  field  of  Serewmg 7  5 

From  thence,  to  the  death  of  ZXmmU  III.  in  763 30 

From  thence,  to  the  foundation  of  the  Monastery  of  Kelb^  by  Cdaeh 

(or  CelestiosX  Abbot  of  Hyona 41  44 

From  thence,  to  the  deaths  of  Tkrgeriui,  the  Dane,  of  NeUealne,  King  of 

Ireland,  and  of  FeUm^  King  of  Munster   • 39 

From  thence,  to  the  battle  of  Mmgna,  where  Cornuic,  King  of  Munster, 

and  CU/odk,  King  of  Ossory,  were  killed  A.D.  908 32  63 

From  thence,  to  the  death  of  King  Flan  (in  9 1 6) 8 

From  thence,  to  the  battle  near  Dublm,  wherdn  Niai  Glundubk, 
King  of  Ireland,  Conor  O'MelaeUm  son  of  King  Flam,  Flahertac, 
Malmith,  son  of  Flannagan,  Lord  of  Bregia,  and  Aid  mac  Jchagan, 

Cliief  of  Ulad,  were  killed  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin  (in  91 9)     ^ 

From  thence,  to  the  death  of  King  Donehad  (m  944) 35 

From  thence,  to  the  battle  of  Tarahf  where  Ragnald,  son  of  Anlaf^  the 

Ostman,  was  slain  (in  980)    ;••••••   33  36 

From  thence,  to  the  battie  of  Gknman,  against  the  Ostmen  of  Dublin  •  •  30 

From  thence,  to  the  battle  of  CraAAff  (in  1004)    4 

From  thence,  to  the  death  of  Brtim  B^MfiomA,  in  1014    • • •   10 

From  thence,  to  the  death  of  MelachUny  son  of  Donnald,  in  1033    •••  »•     8  — —    7 

From  thence,  to  the  death  of  Donehad  O'Brien,  Kmg  of  Munster 43 

From  thence,  to  the  battle  of  the  Saxony  at  Stanfordbridge,  near  York, 

where  Harrald,  King  of  Norway,  was  slain   ••••••• • 2 

From  thence,  to  the  Kalends  of  January,  1072,  which  fell  this  year  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  moon,  in  which  year  Dermit,  King  of  LeinsteTf 

was  killed    • ••••••••    ••• ,,     5 

From  the  death  of  S.  Patrick,  in  493,  to  this  year. Total,  579  year^. 

Page  46.— The  next  article  is  Dubhtach  (fDmgenan's  Poem  beginning, ''  Leanam  Crank  Clann 
*"  Dal.— I  follow  the  Chronicles  of  the  Chm  Daly."    This  Poem  consists  of  86  stanas,  or  353 
verses,  giving  the  chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland  down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  when  this. 
Poem  was  composed. 

Page  54.— Next  follows  Maikgaman  O'DuMgionnan'i  Poem,  "^  Soar  an  etnedelmmOndkanr-- 
Noble  is  the  Descent  of  the  Chin  of  Oncon,  or  of  the  Standard." — 340  verses,  ending  at  page  59. 

Page  59— The  next  Poem  begins,  '*  TVom  tulmiade  or  ^ol  Cro^fa,— May  a  heavy  calamity  fall 

^  on  the  race  of  Colla.''    In  the  incorrect  Irish  title  prefixed  to  this  volume,  this  Poem  is 

airibed  to  Maihgamhna  (yDmbkgmmn:  but  m  the  Irish  title  prefixed  at  page  59y  it  is  justly 

ascribed  to  Emon  O'Casnde.    It  is  a  metrical  account  of  the  annual  donations  whkh  the  do- 

scendants  of  the  Colloi,  chiefs  of  Orgial  (or  Uriel),  derived  fiom  the  Kings  of  Ireland ;  and  also 

of  their  wariike  spirit  and  exploits  agamst  the  Danes.    It  consists  of  339  verses    ending  p.  65. 

U 
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Pagie  65.— A  Poem  begiimtiig,  ''  Ceri  gmA  Al  g0  rvil,— The  rights  (f .  e.  the  tribvtes)  to  be 
"  paid  to  the  King  acoordiDg  to  rules;"  conristing  of  146  verses. — Anonjnoiis. 

Page  68. — An  anonymous  Irish  Poem,  b^^ning  *'  Ca  mdd  galkaU  fmar  Eir, — How  often  was 
Ireland  conquered  f  consisting  of  48  verses^  andd^cribing  the  number  of  times  Irdand  was 
conquered,  and  by  whom. 

Page  69' — Fintan's  Poem,  ^'  Ga  lion  triocha  an  Eirinn  aim/'  56  verses,  giving  a  very  ai^cient 
topography,  and  shewing  how  Ireland  was  divided  when  that  author  wrote. — Another  copy  of  thb 
Poem  has  been  already  lAentioned  at  page  92, 

Bede  dii^ides  Ireland  into  North  and  South,  as  the  Irish  Bards  and  Annals  uniformly  do,  with 
tliis  difference,  that  his  names  are  ''  SatUkem  and  Narikem  Seaii/*  (l)  whilst  the  Bards  and 
Annalists  call  the  Southern  division  Leih  Mogha  Nuadhaiy  or  The  half  Division  of  King 
Mogha  J^htadhaty"*  and  the  Northern  «  Leih  Ckmn,— The  half  Division  of  Con,  of  the  Hundred 
"  battles." 

Another  ancient  division  into  five  Provinces,  called  the  Caigeadack,  or  Fifths,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  centuries,  who  give  to  those  Cuigeada  the 
names  of  Connachi,  Mumhan,  Laighean,  Uladh,  Midhe, — ^The  subdivisions  of  these  Provinces 
are  described  in  the  MS.  of  the  Monastery,  vulgarly  called  MuUifeman,  anciently  Maiu 
Femandi: — **  Momoma  continet  Cantredas  70,  Lagenia  31,  Canaiia  30,  Ultonia  35,  Midia  18. 
**  Cantreda  continet '  30  Villatas  terrae,  quaelibet  Villata  potest  sustinere  300  vaccas  in  pascub, 
^  et  Vaccae,  si  dividanfur  in  4  Armenta,  nullum  eorum  approximabit  reliquis.  Quaelibet  Villata 
*'  continet  octo  carnicatas  terras.^ 

It  is  evident  thilt  the  author  of  thb  MS.  which  is  quoted  by  Ware,  (2)  saw  the  Poem  now 
before  us,  for  these  words  arte  an  abiidgmeht  of  it ;  and  Ware  adds,  that  it  is  taken  from  a 
certain  ancient  Irish  author,  named  FhUan^  the  period  of  whose  existence  b  unknown.    ^*  I  cannot 

assert,^'  says  he,  whether  he  was  S.  Fhdan,  who  died  in  603 ;  but  accordmg  to  this  computation, 

the  number  of  CikAtreds  in  Ireland  is'  1^4,  that  b  5520  town-lands,  or  44l6o  carrucatae.^ 

The  copy  of  Fmi4m^$  Poem,  now  before  us,  consbts  of  56  verses,  as  in  the  more  ancient  copy 
^^fOift,  jMige  99.  But  Ab  b  a  farrer  transcript,  and  the  numerals  are  the  less  liable  to  mis- 
iMerpvetifion.  Several  words  also  which  are  ill  written  in  that  copy,  and  some,  the  orthography 
##  which  has  been  altered  by  transcribers,  are  restored  to  thehr  original  purity  by  this,  ft  has 
been  observed  by  the  Pere  Simon,  that  ancient  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  corrected  by 
recent  copies  which  were  nore  caiefiiUy  tfaascfibed. 

Pagt71.--'AnaBoayniousPoem,  of  144  verses,  beglnr  here  with  tht  verse  *^  Da  nuuBk  mue  hudi 
^  fiifk  rejJ^^Wm  I  ft  King^  to  give  Uwsl''  Thb  vahuiUe  Fbcn  mdicales  laws  wfakb  the 
autlm  deene  nectawy  for  the  peace  and  jirosperity  of  Irekndi.  He  insists  on  the  observance  at 
Mie  m^knt  tt$k$Jar  PrimDm,  praserved  in  the  Teagoig  Fbikth  written  by  King  Comae,.  maA 


« 


■«M 


(h)  Bed.  l.S,  e a'  <*  Oailsa  Seesteiwa,  qM  In  Aostnttbus  mhtnm lanl^partibiis  morabwitiir,  &e. 
(n  Wi^A«l|^.Lp«d^i9viLltf5(^|ul|»,wta«hesa90i«^  in  tJit  nifa  of 

Edward  L  and  was  then  ia  Usher^s  librvy. 
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OB  the  MbniMioD  o(  tkeVtm»  dlMikMtgm,  UmiI  fe  «r  8<mthmi  Iraliiid,  l#  UMMeofX^I* 
Cm»  mr  the  Noithcra..  lUks  we  tfatn  gifn  ton  the  gdrcfonicat  of  viHei^  the  cnforciiig  pej- 
aepts  of  rents,  and  keeping  all  orden  of  the  slete  to  their  respective  pio&sBioof,  to  thi^  they 
dmD  not  interfere  with  one  another.  The  principal  attributes  of  a  King  are  stated  to  be 
Jbrkme,  irocmrf,  and  <wi,  L  e.  trmik,  wmvy,  and  mknee.  Kings  are  informed  that  victory  does 
not  depend  on  the  prodigious  noltitiades  they  lead  to  the  field,  but  on  a  chosen  band  of  dis- 
ciplined troops,  '*  mreUam  SIm^  hridmr  cuikT  The  Monks  are  directed  to  reside  in  their 
monasteries ;  the  Carpenter  to  attend  to  his  shop ;  the  Smith  to  his  ibrge,  and  his  gmil,  or  char- 
coal ;  the  reaper  is  told  to  attend  to  his  sickk ;  the  hero  to  his  armour,  **  Mae  &m  Isaick  dSir 
^*  m^Amf*  the  Clergyman  to  his  psalms;  the  CndUrt^  or  Harper,  to  his  Cntih  (or  harp); 
the  Physician  to  his  medicines;  the  Potter  to  his  earthen-ware,  ^  Jifac  mi  Chardm  gu»  mi 
<*  CrUUh  f  the  Mhistrel  to  the  strings  of  his  lyre,  "  mi  Homjfm  m  Head"  {ly;  the  Sailor  to 
his  sea-fiuring ;  the  Poet  to  his  poetry,  &c. — Of  the  age  of  this  Poem,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
no  expression  indicates  its  being  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the  Danes.  It  was  certainly 
eomposcd  before  the  Irish  Monarchy  was  destroyed  by  that  event  With  respect  to  this  eopy, 
-the  tianscriber  gives  his  name  at  the  end  of  it  in  these  words:  **  TAraidh gttdk  imm  itigiySp§ 
^  am  Dtunui  bamacki  or  mmum  an  H  img  fa  itra  a  SgrkUka  i.  Brian  wte  C&ndMkabr  ModartMa 
'*  AOkfguidhir  A.  D.  1718, — Let  every  one  who  reads  this  Poem,  bless  the  soul  of  the  transcriber, 
"  Brian,  the  son  of  Connor  Maguire,  sumamed  the  ComHfy,  A.  D.  1718.'' 

Ptige  74.— Another  anonymous  Poem  of  156  verses,  begins  liere^  with  the  verse  *^  Fmek  ioirdti 
"  dUpwas  Rmck^  -  *<  See  the  attachment  of  the  Oan  of  Rugraidh.  The  sul^ject  is  the  eaploils 
of  the  principal  heroes  of  the  race  of  Ragraidk,  FadUma-FaUuuk^  Jmargm^  fidan^jUharm  die 
Poet,  the  son  of  Fachtna,  Cu,  Fergus  mac  Boig,  Sac 

.  P^e.  83* — Some  fabulous  narratives  follow  to  pi^  83,  where  we  find  i|  fiur  copy  of  a  Poem  of 
.158  verses;  to  which  is  prefixed  the  name  of  the  author,  real  or  supposed,  thus: — *^  Lagk  jL 
^  Dratn  Mdbhe  Crtuteham, — Lugar,  the  Druid  of  Meba,  Queen  of  Connacht."  The  first  verse 
is  "  Cianm  Fkergum  dmm  a$  cach^ — Ye  Sons  of  Fergus  Chm  most  valiant."  We  have  dieady 
seen  that  there  was  a  Poet  Latgar,  grandfather  to  Dubtach,  chief  Poet  at  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick. 
Can  this  Poem  be  his?  This  important  question  we  leave  to  others,  whilst  we  observe,  that 
no  expression  betrays  an  age  subsequent  to  the  Danish  invasions,  but  that  F«antania  is  mentioned 
as  yet  flourishing,  and  that  the  concluding  distich,  which  follows,  may  appear  suspicious. 


(1)  Tikis  terse  is  quoted  hi  09rian*s  Dictionary,  voce  71om|m»,  wfaere  he  tnuistates  it  hmf;  bat  the  amal 
wffd  §&i  hsrp^  is  crwtk  or  cndt,  from  emit  a  hwsch  00  the  back»  craftoi  crook-lMicked ;  wherem  the  word 
Tkmftm  is  evidently  the  Lstin  Tjfs^fsaiaa,  which  the  Irish,  who  never  used  the  letter  y  m  their  own  famgoagey 
called  TIsMpon.  Suetonins  describes  that  of  the  Celtic  Ganls  in  Aug.  c  68,  De  Galb  tympsninnte— "  Videsoe 
"  at  Cynsdos  orbem  digito  temperet"'— The  word  orbem  shews  that  it  was  round,  and  (^pl«,  that  it  wts  played 
by  tonchiag  the  wires  wiUi  the  finger.  Ovid  says  that  it  was  backed  or  covered  with  strong  leather  ^  BT/rrf—f 
^  Msttes  foarea  ferya  aMaas."  Fasti  iv.  verse  54t.— That  its  origin  wts  oriental^  is  noticed  by  Virgil,  who  sqrs 
that  it  wu  chiefly  used  in  the  /d«a  Religion,  which  wts  in  fiict  the  religion  of  Apollo  or  Bmd.  iEaeid  9,  verte 
619.  Catallas  agrees  Cann.  6t  de  Aty,  v.8, and  f0«— ^  CyMIet  Pftrfgis  mi  aemsra  Iha^  abi  IfaqNUM  rrtseaf/ 
1. 1.  Statins  calls  the  tympana  ^  lima  itrgm.^  Theb.  1.8,  v.  ftl. 
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*•  t$  me  iMgh.  nk  Fmgh-^Drtm  MaAbke  a$ 

**  Do  ckmm  na  ronmm  go  becU — d'Jml  Rokk  oe  Crwaekmrn  Commehi/' 

''  I  am  Lagar,  the  Poet  of  Champions — ^the  Droid  of  Meba,  and  of  Oliol  the  Boontifiit,  ml» 
*'  composed  these  |verses  traly — for  the  descendants  of  Roig  in  Cniachan,  the  Royal  Sett  of 
**  Connacht." 

Page  86.— Hie  Poem  "  Saor  an  Chudh  elan  OmcAmi,— Noble  is  the  race  of  the  Standard.''  (1) 
This  Poem  has  been  mentioned  at  page  145.  After  the  96th  verse,  some  pages  of  this  MS.  are 
mbsing,  which  leave  this  copy  imperfect  The  subject  is  the  glorious  exploits  of  the  race  of 
Fergus,  who  are  called  *'  Drang  mehrgeack — Clan  a»  crodha  ag  coenamh  ermdh^ — ^The  DiviskNi 
**  of  the  Standard,  the  Clan  the  most  hardy  in  defending  the  distressed/' 

Page  129.^^A  Chronicle  beginning  with  **  Eockoid-Thnnehamat  (Q)  and  synchronizittg  the 
Provincial  Rings  of  Ireland  with  the  Supreme  Kings,  from  his  time  to  the  time  of  Roderie 
(y Canary  the  son  of  Aodh,  who  died  King  of  Conoacht,  iu  1 100,  after  his  eyes  had  been  put  ont 
by  his  subordinate  nobles  in  1 099.  The  Irish  Kings  of  the  Albanian  Scots  are  also  synchroniied 
with  those  of  Ireland  from  the  reign  of  Fergue  mac  Eire,  iu  503.  Eochoid  Tiormchama,  with 
whose  reign  this  Chronicle  begins,  reigned  King  of  Connacht  A.  D.  547* 

Page  136. — A  narrative  in  prose,  intitled — *^  How  the  supreme  Sovereignty  of  Ireland  waa 
**  taken  from  the  Coilas,  and  their  posterity/' 

Page  143. — A  Narrative  '*  How  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
■^  in  preference  to  four  sons  of  Eochoid  Muighmedon,  his  brothers,  who  were  older  than  hinu*' — 
The  poems  ascribed  to  Tama  Eiegtoe,  already  mentioned,  are  quoted  iu  this  Narrative  from  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  a  work  of  the  9th  century,  as  mentioned  above^  page  104. 

Page  152.—  An  Irish  Chronicle,  beginning  from  the  year  1014,  and  ending  in  l652.  The 
years  do  not  follow  in  regular  succession  or  chronological  order,  but  the  events  belong  to  the 
years  to  which  they  are  assigned. — Canal  Qulhan,  the  son  of  AW,  the  head  of  the  O'Donnels,  of 
the  Tbrconnel  family,  is  stated  to  have  died  in  464;  and  of  his  brother  Et^an,  the  head  of  the 
(fNuih,  of  Tirone,  in  465. 

P&ge  1 59, — ^The  preceding  Chronicle  is  followed  by  Coeman's  Metrical  List  of  Irish  Kings, 
beginning  **  A  Eolca  Eirin  airde, — ^Ye  Learned  of  Noble  Ireland/'  h72  verses,  written  in  the 
]  tth  century.  This  Poem  has  been  already  mentioned. — ^The  last  verse  shews  that  it  W9»  recited 
with  music,*  or  at  least  sung,  as  Adamnan  states  that  the  Irish  poets  $ung  in  modulation,  in  the 


(V)  Oacofi,  a  Saint  of  the  6th  century,  is  styled  in  the  ancient  Tndact  Martyrology  <^  An  Antiqiuoian  by 
Prrf€$mn,  and  m  Poet/'  coeval  with  S.  Afoidsc,  first  Bishop  of  Fernt,  tie  b  mentioned  also  in  the  old  BIS.  of 
Claaaedoacfa,  and  in  an  Irish  Poem  of  &  MMig**,  which  is  quoted  by  Colgan,  Acta,  p.  276,  where  he  is  called 
a  Pott  and  the  smi/c  PoH^-^Onekm  means  literally  a  military  standard.  Ancient  names  were  deriTcd  from 
ancient  Professions. 

(f )  The  Irish  ChfMicles  agree  in  referriag  the  Ptodigrae  of  Ck<M,  tt<  r<d4a^^ 
Muighmedon^Kmg  of  befamd,  A.D.  366,  thtoogh  E$tkti4  Tinuan  hm  gieat  giaai  grandson,  547.— Ogygia,  p.i5». 
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6lb  aad  7th  centories.  The  words  are— *<  il  Kgh  m  teln  dUbm  mi  cff«{  Ab  Injf  mmmm  m" 
otflfol,— O  King  of  earthy  hear  niy  flMi#fe— Abandon  not  mj  soiil  to  ignoraiiee-M>r  on  aeeonnt 
of  my  ignorance*^ 

Page  163.— A  Metrical  Histofy  of  the  Kings  of  Mnoster,  beginnhig  •^  CmrfUd  Ommm  mtf 
'*cklmnm  TtU^"  follows  here  with  the  name  of  the  author  '*  MmUkr  mae  Bru&deda:'  This  haa^ 
been  ahready  mentioned*    It  conststs  of  314  verses,  and  is  qnoted  in  the  Ogygia,  p.  105. 

Pi^  171* — Donnchad  O'Maolconar's  Metrical  List  of  the  Connacht  Kings,  beginning 
**  Btdigk  a  Eign  Bambha,—Ue^r  ye  Learned  of  Ireland/'  already  mentioned.  Here  it  eonsisti 
of  172  verses.  It  is  the  Inauguration  Poem  pronounced  on  the  coronation  of  Tarbeh  eg  (yCmur^ 
at  Carnfree,  in  1344^  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  documents  of  the  period  it  embraces, 
namely,  from  the  reign  of  Torloeh  Mar  O'Camor,  1 106,  to  that  of  Torloeh  Og,  or  Torloch  Junior, 
1344,  a  period  of  23S  years,  which  is  expressed  thus : 

*'Odo  gabh  Temkair  Dathi-Tairdtlhk  mar  mae  Rmaidkr. 
"  Da  c.  hi,  m  hreg  nrn'Ochibhfichid  th&g  go  dernkm." 

f*  Since  Torloch  the  Great,  the  son  of  Roderick,  took  possession  of  the  great  house  of  Datha, 
"  Two  hundred  years,  no  fiilsehood  this,  (1)— 28  and  10  truly." 

Page  \75.—Maailm  0'Maoicaiumt^$  Poem  ''  Dligk  High  eabu  d  off,— The  Laws  of  Kings— 
**  Learning  to  the  Learned/'  Tlie  verses  are  232.  This  is  a  metrical  and  chronological  account 
of  the  descent  of  the  (yHara  family  from  Cathat,  King  of  Connacht,  11 89.  It  gives  the  succes- 
sions and  years  of  the  O'Hara  Lords  of  Lwjgne,  and  mentions  the  limits  of  their  possessions  thus: 
*'  Cathal  possessed,  as  his  domain,  the  Province  from  Loch  Derg  and  Loch  High  to  Loch 
**  Meaag,  and  the  CurlUwa; — Brian,  JLmgmt,  hb  younger  brother,  the  ancestor  of  the  €^Bara§, 
""  possessed  from  Loch  Mea^  and  the  CmrUewst  to  Artif . — Hu  were  OtUen,  Caran,  Tbrndky, 
"  and  Ttreraeh,  and  Caalafrin.'^ 

Page  181. — An  anonymous  Poem,  on  the  descendants  of  Rudraig,  King  of  Ulster,  beginning, 
"  Coig  mac  ftbrainn  mar  mc  Fingkm, — ^The  Five  Sons  of  Fibran  the  Great,  Son  of  Fiogin.f' 
This  Poem  is  genealogical,  and  consists  of  136  verses. 

Page  185. — ^The  Chronicle  mtitled  '^  Aetm  Riograidke,"  or  Book  of  Reigns,  compiled  by  .the 
IV  MatUrs:  that  is,  by  Mickael  (fCUri,  FtmjoM  O'MaaUmunrt,  Cueaigrigk  O'OeH,  and  Cncmg- 
righ  (yDuigenain,"  Prefixed  to  this  work  is,  the  approbation  of  the  Guardian  of  the 
Monastery  of  Athlone,  where  it  was  compiled ;  also  that  of  Canal  mae  Neil  Mae  Geogl^an^ 
chief  of  the  Macgeogfaagans   of  Westmeath,  who  attests  that  he    him$elf  collated  O'Cleri's 


(1)  Torloch  the  Great  reigned  twenty  years  as  King  of  Ireland,  from  1136  to  1156;  bat  as  King  of  Connacht 
from  1106,  he  reigned  50.  7Wi0c4-O>g',  in  whose  reign  the  above  Poem  was  composed,  was  the  son  of  Aii^ 
•on  of  £flfM,  King  of  Connacht  from  lSi7  to  1344.  The  Foem  dates  its  period  of  f58  years  from  1106,  faiefaK 
sive,  to  1)44,  when  7WlMfc-Qr,  having  been  OKpeBed,  wa#  reealled  andl  faHMgaiaStd  a  saeand  tiase*  Thsia. 
notices  are  given  here  as  lUastraUve  of  pages  4»aMt8B-afthisOalideg«a.-  .    , 
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« tnuMffipt  frith  the  old  btiok  firom  which  it  ww  tfanscribed ;''  and,  thirdly,  tlMciFlmAbe 
4Mii«m,  of  the  CoMty  ^  Tippemy.  ( I ) 

Page  IS7» — An  Irish  List  of  andent  Authors,  on  whose  authority  the  aho?e  ehrooiele  is 
twnML  of  whom  nine  are  laid  to  haw  pitccded,  and  twehpc  to  have  hteii  suhsequaot  to  the 
iQtfoduction  of  Chri^aity  hy  &Patriok.  These  twehe  ewl  with  GtUw  iHMMi^  is  1143. 
It  is  remarkahle  that  most  of  these  aie  qvoted  by  T%eniaeh,  who  died  io  1088. 

The  names  of  the  Pagan  authors  are — 

I,  Amergm  ghmkeal  mae  Mil.— 2,  AlhaSrm  AUgeataek.—S,  Setmeha  mae  OUUM,—^,  Nmdt 
wmc  edkm.—5,  Ferchmine  File.— 6,  FUheal  Fhr  gaoik.—7»  FUUhti  mc  FUU.—S,  Rmghm 
R^le0ikaH.^-9y  Laidgkeann  mae  Bchrehedkm. — 10,  Torma  Eeces. 

The  list  of  Christian  Historians  is — 

1,  Amergkin  mae  Awihalgaid. — 2,  Cohum  na  litehan. — 3.  Cwamaaik  na  KArtagam. — 4.  Dallam 
Fargkall, — 5,  Dmbkdalnike,  who  is  often  quoted  hy  Tigemach. — 6,  Eaehoid  aa  Flatutagmn.^^ 
7>  FUmm  MaMstre. — 8,  Ceamtfaolad  mae  OiBeOa. — 9,  MacrMh  ma  Fairreadka. — 10,  SeamukOf 
Abbot  of  Ardmach. — 1 1,  GUdas  Modkmdka  Va  Siaoden; — ^with  several  others. 

(VCkeri  gives  the  fottowiug  accoant  of  this  woifc: — **  Those  who  aided  me  in  collatiiig  and 
*^  compiling  this  work,  were  Fearfu  CJIfedfeomy,  of  Maokonry's  Town,  in  the  County  of  Ros- 
*'  coQMiion :  Cacaigrc  (fChry.  of  O'Ckry's  Town,  in  the  County  of  Doun^ ;  Cueaigre  O'DvsM- 
**  femm,  of  the  town  of  the  Foceat  of  Ftgar,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim ;  and  Gilda$  Patrick 
<'  O'Lanm,  of  the  County  of  Fermanagh. 

^  S.  Patrick  Golleded  the  auist  skilfiil  historians,  nkie  in  number,  to  examine  the  ancient 
^  Cl^ronides  of  the  Kingdom :  these  were  Rmb^  Dabtaek  mtae  Lagair^  Fergm^  &c.  (2) 

After  those,  S.  Colamka,  S.  Pmm,  of  CkxNiard,  S.  Camgal,  of  Bangor,  and  other  great 

Saints,  wha  ifbllowed  their  example^  encouraged  the  writers  of  their  times  to  preserve  tht 
'*  ancient,  and  to  add  the  rec^it  occurrences.    In  subsequent  ages  these  Chronicles  were  ooa- 

sulted  and  augmented  by  Eaekddf  FhUam  mae  Bogna,  Tmam  taae  CahriU  nuie  Mwredaig^ 

Dallam  Fargail.  •  There  was  not  a  Cathedral  tint  had  not  a  large  Chronicle  named  from  it,  or 
its  patron  Saint.'' 

Other  copies  of  this  work,  on  parchment,  have  been  already  mentioned  Colhitions  are 
tedious,  and  must  be  reserved  for  other  times. 

Page  221. — ^The  above  copy  of  the  Reim  Riograidk  is  followed  by  an  ancient  list  of  the  Samts 
of  Ireland,  iutitled  by  Colgan,  **  SaaeiUogimm  Genealogicuat/'  and  composed  in  the  12th  century, 
by  Stbfoe,  of  Cashel:  but  thb  Irish  copy  was  transcribed  in  1718,  as  clear  from  page  284. 

Page  284. — The  first  part  of  this  volume  aids  here,  with  an  Irbh  Poem  of  220  verses,  be- 
giiining,  **  Aikair  emtk  ckmis  mebme^  on  the  Patriarchal  Hbtory,  fit>m  the  Creation,  to  the  time 


.  (1)  Tiparaiy  is  t^tUeA^'^lhkfm^un^  orthaliW^Qdb;  thst  Cseaty  deriviag  lis  ame  ftom  its  Piiiidic 
Wsi,  wtikh  is  a  esMiated  pteN^pifitassia  tatn  hi  m»own  timss. 
(t)  See  the  andeat  Poeia  qaoted  m.lha  AMalS:Sf'tha  (V  Hasten,  ana.  4S8i 
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of ''  J%miif,  ii$  Mam  of  Wuiom^  the  great  progenitor  of  tfae  ^ti.    Other  copies^  on  puch- 
Bienty  have  been  already  tntntionedy  bearing  the  name  of  feochoid,  a  writer  of  the  9th  century. 

Th§  Se€9ml  Pari  4^  ikit  Fohme. 

The  second  Pftrt  of  this  thick  volame  consists  of  538  pages,  front  page  1,  to  the  end. 

Aige  ].— The  first  artide  is  intiUed  «<  Nmall  gkmbha  Toma  ag  eaameaih  a  Daliadka,^  llie 
**  Mourning  Voice  of  Tama  lamenting  the  Death  of  his  Pupils.'"  This  valuable  Poen»  hav  been 
already  mentioned  more  than  once.  The  copy  before  u»  consists  of  52  verses,  as  in  the  MS. 
No,  IV.  and  b  followed,  as  there,  by  Toma's  ''  Dail  Caikai'  &c.  of  172  verses^  In  the  farmer 
of  these  Poems,  Tama  mentions  his  pupils  iVto//,  of  Temara,  and  Card  of  CaMl.  The  fonaer 
descended  from  Cam  rf  the  Hundred  Batike,  King  of  Northern  Iiehmd ;  the  latter  fixMBt  JESifai 
Mar^  King  of  Southern  Ireland.  In  the  10th  verse  Aw/  is  called  the  son  of  JEockaid  Mm/jkr 
medlofi,  King  of  Ireland.    From  him  the  (fNtal  Kings  derived  their  origin  and  their  name 

These  Poems  are  followed  by  a  fair  transcript  of  the  Poetical  Controversy  of  the  reigpi  of 
James  I.  on  the  subject  of  the  superior  excellencies  of  the  Northern,  versus  the  Southern  Clans» 
Kings,  and  Bards  of  Ireland,  from  page  6,  to  page  109.  As  this  copy  is  possessed  of  superior 
merit,  in  point  of  accuracy,  above  all  others,  exciept  that  bt&Clert^  already  fOentioiied,  No.  XVII. 
the  verses  have  been  diligently  numbered,  ancf  foUdd  t6  ectasist  cf  above  4000. 

Page  109.—'^  Cath  Muighe  Lena:'  This  H  a  Mr  tttiMH^i  <tt  ffte  ancieAt  Poem  mtitkrf  the 
Baitk  ^  the  Field  of  Lena,  which  ia  prowrMi  in  the  adiipawfcm  of  CoHMe,  Ki»#ittd  A*h- 
bishop  of  Casbel  in  the  9th  century.  This  copy  consbts  of  detached  scraps,  mixed  n^ifith  ft 
narrative  iu  prose,  which  ends  at  p.  185. 

The  battle  of  Lena,  is  mentioned  from  ancient  authors,  but  very  briefly^  as  usual,  by 
T%emach.  It  was  fought  in  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  The  fabulous  part  of  the 
narrative  of  this  MS.  relates  the  Di^m  of  Sibdha,  th^  I>aughter  of  Fbm  ukac  Futckraek,  the  wiih  of 
MM  OUcm^  King  of  Monster,  respecting  that  baftle^^  the  iMterpretation  of  that  dream  by  OiWs 
Druid ;  the  Poem  composed  for  Eogam  Mar  by  the  Druid  Deargdanuha  (or  the*  Bloody  DasMklify; 
the  expulsion  of  the  Son  of  Conor  tnac  Moghakmka^  and  of  Mac  Niad,  out  of  Mnnster  into 
Spain,  their  return  with  an  Iberian  armyy  and  the  fhura  of  Com  of  the  Hundred  Bnltles»  and  of 
Eogan,  which  are  briefly  noticed  by  Tigemach. 

Page  114.— A  Poem  ascribed  to  the  abo^o  Dmid^  Doargdamkoa^  kegjaming.  **  Eogem^  Morfa 
*'  mar  a  raik, — Eogan  the  Great — Great  is  his  prosperi^/'  and  consisting . of  36  verses;  after 
which  the  narrative  of  the  wars  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  of  £l0jg«n,  is  continued,  and 
mixed  up  with  quotations  in  verse  from  the  Poets  Atal  mae  Fkemmodkaf  Eogham,  Eadeon, 
tiniam  Fathach\  Senctian  JFtff,  and  others,  down  to  page  18'7.  AH  these  compositions  in  prose 
and  verse  are  in  Maguire's  hand.    The  narrative,  though  blended  with  fiible,  b  historical. 

Page  187. — A  Poem  in  honour  of  ^^  Aodh  mae  am  Sarmn/^  or  Hu:  O'Neil,  son  of  the  Baron 
of  Dungamioa;  the-celebmed  flu:  Eart  ofTtnmo^begaBiog^  **  Aoe*t  oM.  mite  Sei^mtT  «Rl 
consequently  composed  in  lfiV>  when  he'fled.froi»tefamdL   ni»8b«toepy  of  veiseaiiarftnowed 
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by  Beveral  others  to  page  19U  which  are  mere  chronological  notices,  referring  chiefly  to  the 
O'Nials,  and  Magmret,  with  two  short  Irish  Poems  by  William  Nugent,  Baron  Ddvin. 

Page  191. — Michael  G'ClerTs  copy  of  the  Book  of  Ccnquetts^  continued  by  him  to  page 
394,  where  it  ends  with  the  reign  of  Torddhaeh^  the  father  of  Rodtrie  O'CoMr,  the  last  of  the 
native  Kings  of  Ireland.  O'Cleri  states  m  his  preface,  at  page  191,  what  the  MSS.  were,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  give  this  correct  copy  of  the  Book  of  Conquests,  as  already 
mentioned  at  pages  84  and  89  of  this  Catalogue.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for 
preferring  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint, — making  the  period  to  the  flood,  3242 ;  thence 
to  Abraham,  942;  thence  to  David,  940;  thence  to  the  Captivity,  485;  and  thence  to 
Christ,  590.    Total,  5199. 

Having  mentioned  two  other  copies  of  O'CbrTt  performance,  in  this  Collection,  we  fed  dis- 
engaged from  any  notice  of  this  copy,  farther  than  that  it  is  fairly  transcribed,  and  perfect,  and 
that  the  following  ancient  Poems  preserved  in  it,  may  be  seen  also  in  the  more  ancient  MSS* 
already  described. 

Page  209.— Eochoid's  **  Parthabm  cam  as  a  thahnc, — Whence  came  Partholan.'* — 140  verses. 

Page  213.— <'  A  chamna  Mahr  CWnm,— Ye  Noble  Descendants  of  Con."— 100  verses.  This 
has  Eochoid*9  name  prefixed ;  and  he  mentions  himself  in  the  last  distich  but  one. 

Page  226.— *«  Eire  oil  oirdnitt  Gaoidhili:''^l94>  verses;  with  Eoekmd'e  name  prefixed.  (1) 

Pftge  233.— TtfiNfif  &Mmohaaakrt^  Ibe  Connacht  Court  Bard's  Poem,  *'  Eire  anu  na  morgkal." 
92  verses. 

Plig«  237«— 72mtMr«  ''  Fa-Mec  bhaihr  Smma."— 52  verses. 

Page  Z4^.—Eockoid's  *'  Eire  go  nmaill  go  n  ioinaibh/'  on  the  ZXunfMmtt,— 60  verses. 

Page  248. — Tanud's  'Diatka  de  Damaam/a  diamkairJ'^-40  verses,  on  he  Damnonian  Successions. 

Page  249. — Flem'M  Poem,  ''  Eiedigh  a  Eolcka  gam  m,— on  the  History  of  the  Damnonii  of 
Iretand,"   148  verses. 

Page  263.— The  Poem  ''  Gaoidheal  glaa  o  laid  Gaoidkeai;'  96  verses.  This  has  Maobmre^e 
name  prefixed  in  the  copy  MS.  No.  XVI.  in  this  Collection. 

Page  274. — ^The  Poem  *'  Do  htid  Gof^  as  im  SdtMa."  In  other  copies  it  is  more  accurately 
^  Do  luid  Niml  as  in  Sdthia, — ^Niul  passed  from  Scythia,^  56  verses. 

Page  ^9* — ^The  Poem  **  TUsig  na  loimg$i  tar  lear,^  in  24  verses,  on  the  Leaders  of  the  Scytbs 
from  Spain  to  Ireland. 

Pag.  287. — ^The  Poem  *'  Tueor  ntac  Mile  tar  aiaitr.''— 72  verses ;  on  the  Conquest  of  Ireland 
by  the  Scyths. 

^  Page  289.— The  couplets  ascribed  to  Roigme  File  mae  Ugoime  on  the  same  sul^ect ;  beginning. 


(1)  The  first  venes  of  these  Poems  have  beea  abeady  given  with  tmailstiaf . 
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^  Tkar  iarfkaeki  MM^-^M  verses,  which  are  foUowed  by  the  Poem  ''  Dka  mse  Ma  muM,'' 
of  24  verses.    All  these  have  been  already  described. 

Page  291.— After  these  Poems,  a  chapter  follows  with  this  title :  "  Dim  imrtsain  do  ekghe  iHr 
**  Eirmkcn  7  EibheTy"  &c.*— Of  the  dispute  that  arose  between  Heremon  and  Heber.  This 
narrative  is  followed  by  a  History  of  Ireland,  which  is  mixed  up  with  many  verses  quoted  from 
aodent  Irish  Bards  down  to  page  394,  the  principal  of  which  are  **  htl  osaar  na  chnm,"  of 
40  verses ;— ''  (kmmhaol  eed  Flaith  Mumhan/'  of  24  verses ;— "  Tigemmaa  mac  FoUamham  mri," 
of  52  verses ;— the  Poem  *'  Dun  Sobhaireke  fUan  tht&gk  Im,"  72  verses,  bearing  the  name  of  its 
aathor,  Eockcid,  of  the  9th  century;  the  Poem  **  EochM  faobhar  na  Fane,"  of  28  verses; 
^  Fiaeh  Labhrainne  Laoch,"  24  verses ;— '*  Aongus  dmhucaidh  amkra,"  32  verses  i-^Ecehmd" 
Uo-FUMm  Poem  '^  Eisdigh  a  aoa  eagna  aoibkmn,'*  340  verses,  of  the  9th  century. 

Piigc  320.— The  Poem  "  OUam  Fodhla  feeh  arngai;'  32  verses. 

Page  323.— The  Poem  "  Stoma  Saogklach  nor  an  Flaith,"  40  verses,  followed  by  Eochoid's 
Poem   **  A  Eamham  iodhnach  aoibhinn,"  1 84  verses.    These  Poems  have  been  described  in  No.  I. 

Pkge  337- — ^The  Poem  *'  Uccoine  Uallaeh  amkra"  36  verses,  by  the  same  author. 

Pkge  341.— The  Poem   ''  Ftacha  Fenaara  Maighin;'  40  verses. 

Page  343.— The  Poem  ''  Rughraidk  Righ/'  Sfc.  on  the  rdgn  of  Rughrad,  28  verses. 

Page  344.— The  Poem  '*  Eiremhan  is.  Eibher  Ard^  288  verses,  on  the  Successions  of  all  the 
Pagan  Kings  of  Ireland,  to  the  reign  of  Eockaid  Feidhloch,  or  Eochoid  the  just,  who  reigned 
twenty-seven  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. — ^The  last  distich  tots  the  number  of  Kings 
thus — "  Cuicc  Riich  08.  mogathat  leir  linn/'  making  them  in  all  eighty-five.  Eochoid  Fddhloch 
was  contemporary  with  Cvadlin,  as  stated  by  Tigemac. 

Page  3jS.— The  Poem  *'  Triath  os  iriaihaibh  Tnathal,"  bearing  the  name  of  Maoimura,  who 
died  very  oUl,  iu  884,  268  verses,  on  the  History  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Tnathai,  and 
the  insurrection  of  the  Atiacots,  on  Tuathal's  expedition  into  Albania,  and  the  Baarian  tribute  he 
imposed  on  Leinster. 

Page  369.— The  Poem  "  Conaire  Caomh  cHamkam  CkminnJ*  24  verses,  on  the  reign  of  Conar  I. 

Page  372.—  Flan's  Poem  ^  Righ  Temhra  dia  ttesban  tnu/'  of  35  stanzas,  or  140  verses,  with 
Flan's  uame  prefixed.  This  Poem  gives  the  successions  from  Eochoid  the  Just,  to  the  reign  of 
Daihi  and  the  arrival  of  S.  Patrick. 

Page  375. — The  History  of  the  Christmn  Kings  follows,  interspersed  in  like  manner  with  andent 
Poems,  of  which  the  first  bears  the  name  o{  Adamnan,  at  page  379.  It  is  intitled  Adamnan  mac 
Ronan's  Poem  on  the  Abolition  of  tlie  Leinster  Tribute  of  Cows  by  King  Fiannachta,  at  the  request 
of  S.  Moling.  It  commences  with  the  verse  "  An  Ri  cia  ceangladh  chuccha"  and  consists  of 
52  verses,  which  are  quoted  in  the  11th  century  by  Tigemacli. 

Page  383.— The  next  is  Maolmura's  Poem  **  Flannfar  Eirnm,"  84  verses,  of  the  9th  century, 

X 
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with  Mdmmrdt  toane  prefised.    He  oompoMd  tfab  Pomb  ia  the  leigB  of  JfaSy  who  leigaed  ten 
879  to  9l£. 

Page  388.— JF^ms't  Poem  '<  A'  Tradlni  taMmdtf  208  verses,  with  his  name  prefixed,  m 
these  words :— ''  I>9  inliM  7  d^msuDMoiM  an  Ri<^|;ftas  cb  rmdki&mar  (TDhMi  me  JiM*rw  fv 
**  MaolseMahm  mor  me  DornhntM  do  rimne  am  tughdar  chrdhnre  Flatm,  far  Ltigkm  Mmmb- 
^*  drtmch  Baoke,  Saoi  eaccna  Crame  7  JUidheaut  Gaaidhealna  mmdrfrim  an  Doom  H  «Mt.*-4.  e» 
'*  On  the  Successions  and  Names  of  the  Kings  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  treated,  from  Atf At, 
''the  son  of  Frachra  to  MaoUechlan  the  Great,  the  son  of  Domudd^  the  learned  author,  Hill, 
*'  Lecturer  of  Bute  Monastery,  skilled  m  the  Chronicles  and  Poetry  of  the  Goeb,  ahove  his  oatt- 
'*  temporaries,  composed  this  Poem/' 

Page  395.— The  next  article  is  intitled  ''  Teaca$ic  Rioech  &/fiimii,— The  Instmction  of  King 
Solomon*'— giving  a  short  historical  account  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  down  to  pago  4T4^  with  moral 
instructions  and  advices  to  Kings ;  which  are  followed  by  genealogies  of  the  most  leading  ancient 
families  of  Irehmd,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  page  430.  Tbc  first  of  these  Poems  consists  of  148 
verses,  and  relates  chiefly  to  the  antiquity,  genealogy,  and  honours  of  the  Magmrts.  They  are 
all  of  the  1 7th  century. 

Page  431.— CDnTfgfm'f  Historical  Poem  <*  Triailam  ttmckioU  na  FoOa,"  on  the  diflecent 
duties  and  degrees  of  precedence  and  services  of  the  Lords  of  Clans,  with  respect  to  the  supreme 
King  of  all  Ireland,  and  the  station  which  each  occupied  in  attending  on  him  in  peace  and  war. 
This  copy  ought  to  be  diligently  collated  with  that  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  volume  above, 
page  142.  It  consists  of  169  stanzas  of  four  verses  each,  676  verses  in  all ;  whereas,  that  copy 
consists  of  two  parts,— the  first  of  149  stanzas,  the  second  of  197.  Tlie  copy  now  before  us 
has  the  advantage  of  being  illustrated  by  the  following  work,  which  begins  at  p.  446  of  this  MS. 

'*  Do  chert  dhuehao  gach  emekinedk  d  Ehimn  do  raibk  aim  ea  naimrir  fa  n  dema  am  tmgkdar 
'<  oirdheirc  .t.  (TDMk^an  an  Daamn  «ai  dkutig  A.  THUam  timchioU  na  Folia.  7c.  ar  na  eur 
^  a  bpro9  a  modh  sgenlaideacta  a»  an  Duam  le  h  MUeki  7  le  ftmdtr  mkic  Mhguidhir  J.  Brian 

mac  Conehonnacht.    Agua  or  na  mhes  do  as  an  shdder  tftn,  do  chonn  cu9  do  a  Ollamk  fein  re 

eenekuM  do  tkab.  t  eknige  7  do  thaMem  m  an  inntleaekt  dn  do:  do  bhrigh  nach  bfaeaidk  7 
**  nach  cenal.  go  n  dema  aandnme  a  rionUk  riomhe  an  chmie  Hn  aehi  e  ftin,  7  do  chmr  $e  fiaek,  or 
**  an  OUamh  chedna  em  .t.  gioUa  Padraice  na  LMinin  an  Duian  do  unmtogh  a  bprou,  7  gaek 
•'  glann.  gach  eerhigh  dor  bfndir  Ids  do  denamh  ar  an  Duain  7  ^  on  bproSf  do  reir  Psaiiraek 

Caisil  do  denamh  7  tug  se  fa  dera  an  Saothar  sin  do  criochnugh  in  a  bhaile  fern  a  Ttul-Mhaoil 

ittir  Cheanafada  accondae  Fherman.    Jan.  29,  l6dS." 

Literally. 

Of  the  right  of  service  of  every  Clan  of  Ireland,  at  the  time  when  the  learned  authw  of  this 
Poem  THUam,  &c.  namely  O'Duvegan,  composed  it — ^turned  into  prose,  after  the  manner  of 
a  narrative,  firom  the  said  poem,  by  the  skill  and  dihgence  of  Maguire,  that  is  of  Brian,  tfae«oa 
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**  of  CoDCODoachty  &c,  (here  IbUows  hU  pedigree:)  and  pnrsuaot  to  iii«  said  diligence,  he 
^  deemed  it  right  to  abew  it  to  his  own  genealogist ;  for  he  had  not  seen  nor  heard  that  any 
''  other  person  except  himself  had  attempted  any  thing  of  the  kind :  and  he  oUiged  his  genealo- 
**  fbt  aforesaid,  namely,  GUdoi  Pairk  (yLnmrn,  to  turn  this  Poem  into  prose,  and  ta  cprrect 
^  and  reform  it  as  well  as  possible,  according  to  the  copy  in  the  Psalter  of  (Uukd; — ^which 
''  he  did  accordingly,  in  his  town  of  Tml-Moil^  in  the  Dbtrict  of  Ceanfad,  in  the  County  of 
^  f eimanagh.'' 

^From  this  document,  it  appears  that  every  fiunily  of  distinction  in  Ireland  had  its  place 
appointied  at  Temora,  according  to  its  degree,  whenever  there  was  a  general  convention  of 
the  allies  of  the  kingdom.  This  narrative  in  prose  is  occasionally  verified  by  quotations  from 
ancJent  Poets  of  the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  as  well  as  from  (yDwegan's. 

Page  456. — Next  follows  a  perfect  copy  of  ODuvegan's  Metrical  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  Irish 
words,  mtided  ^'  Fonts  FoeaU^^  and  consbting  here  of  292  verses.  There  is  no  example  of  a 
MOrkal  Dictionary  of  any  of  the  Northern  languages  of  so  ancient  a  date  as  this. 

.  Page  46 1. — A  continuation  of  the  preceding  Article  beginning  with  the  word — Dnrhhshkar, 
the  verses  are  232. 

Page  467. — A  satirical  Poem  by  Ai^us  na  n  Dor^  on  several  of  the  Clans  and  Chiefr  of 
Leinster,  Ulster,  &c.    The  verses  are  124. 

P^e  480.— A  Necrology  or  Obituary  of  Irish  Noblemen,  from  1567«  when  Calbhaoh  O'Donnd 
died*  to  1625.  This  is  very  valuable ;  probably  unique.  It  is  fdlowed  by  an  Index  to  this 
MS. ;  but  that  Index  is  imperfect  and  mcorrect,  though  it  extends  from  p.  489  to  494. 

Page  495. — A  Poem  of  112  verses,  by  Torloch  ODolan,  on  his  own  Ufe,  and  his  hopes  in 
God,  &c.  followed  by  an  Explanation  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  In  the  most  correct  Connacht 
Idiom  of  the  I7th  century,  from  page  496  to  the  end. — ^Thb  is  part  in  prose  and  part  in  verse,  and 
is  the  work  of  Bonadventure  O'Hon^  which  was  printed  at  Louvain.  (1)  It  is  now  scarcely  any 
where,  if  at  all,  to  be  found,  except  in  the  Collection  of  Stowe. 


No.    XXXII. 

"  The  Tean  bo  Cuailone  Wab  between  Connacht  and  Ulster/' 

yb/10,  paper. 

Tkanscribed  frt>m  an  ancient  MS.  by  John  ODiugenan.    The  fi^llowing  account  of  this  worlc 
precedes  it,  in  O'Duigenan's  hand.  (2) — 

(1)  Itmo— The  year  is  not  mentioiied.    A  second  edition  appeared  in  Antwerp,  1611. 
(S)  The  aocoant  of  this  war  in  the  Ogygia,  is  at  p.  ffS--^  Ferganas  solopariteracsotioUltiin&ReslanMnatBs, 
^in  ConnafttJam  ad  Oiillom  el  Mandam,  ibidam  rcgpamtes,  profagitf  qoibos  patrocinantibas  meaorahile  eianit 
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*'  Loe,  7  otmtr,  7  p«rM,  7  tnghdar  sgribkkm — eeatkwr  eamuighar  m  g^ch  tlat.  as  ewmeaim 
^  dom  tMoirti  na  tana, — ioc  di.  e.  amus,  lighe  Fergknua  me  Rmek  mt  inr^htMnap p.  magk  u  Aai 
^*  Tempus  i,  Diarmada  me  Caarbheail  in  r.  H.  persa  tm  Fergus  we  Roie. 

**  The  place,  the  time,  the  personal  character,  and  the  author  of  a  writing,  are  four  things 
"  to  be  noticed  in  each  science,  which  are  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  Learned.^ — Its  place 
**  first  of  all. — Fergus  mac  Roig  mentions  that  the  place  where  thb  work  was  composed,  was 
*^  MfighAai,  (in  Connacht ;)  the  time  was  in  the  reign  of  Diannad  mac  Cerveoil,  King  of  Ireland, 
^'  (A.D.  544 ;)  the  person  who  composed  it  was  Fergus  mac  Roigh." 

Thb  is  the  only  copy  of  the  Narrative,  called  the  Tean  bo  Cuailgne  War,  that  has  presented 
itself  to  us  with  that  title  prefixed  to  it,  and  the  author,  and  the  time  of  that  author,  expressly 
named.  As  this  war  is  but  slightly  mentioned  by  Tigemach,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
procure  an  ancient  copy;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  researches  have  uot  been  yet 
rewarded  with  any  copy  above  200  years  old.  But  that  there  were  more  ancient  copies  from 
which  these  have  been  transcribed,  there  can  be  no  question.  The  narrative  is  founded  on 
historical  facts :  and  in  the  absence  of  the  original,  which  seems  to  have  been  lost  since  the 
days  of  Tigernac,  we  must  be  content  with  this  specimen,  which  was  copied  from  a  MS.  of 
the  14th  century. 

The  MS.  before  us  b  a  folio,  of  77  leaves  of  paper,  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end ;  each 
leaf  is  written  closely  on  both  sides;  each  page  is  divided  into  two  columns.  The  writing 
b  (yDmgenan's,  of  the  reign  of  James  II. ;  and  it  b  a  transcript  from  an  ancient  MS.  on  vellum, 
of  a  work  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  DiarmaU  Mac  CearbhuU  King  of 
Ireland,  A.D.  544. 

The  first  fi  fly-three  pages  give  a  Hbtory  of  Rome,  and  particulariy  of  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  which  were  neariy  contemporary  with  this  Tean-bo-Cuaiigne  War  of  Ireland,  (I) 
which  seems  to  have  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  people  of  Counacbt  and  Ubter,  more  than  any 
other  event  of  the  remote  times  to  which  it  is  referred. 

The  History  of  the  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  is  continued  to  folio  29.  The  pages  are 
divided  into  two  columns ;  the  columns  next  to  the  edges  are  in  many  instances  illegible. — 

The  whole  of  thb  narrative  is  given  in  Irish  from  Roman  authors.  The  Description  of  Thessaly 
'<  Tuanucb.  na  Te$sal"  the  Prophecy  of  the  Ghost  that  appeared  to  Brutus,  the  battle  of  Pbilippi, 
and  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic,  are  followed  by  an  account  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  then  by  the  narrative  of  the  Cualgnian  war. 

Page  29. — ^The  Tean  bo  Cuailgne  narrative  follows,  in  76*  pages  of  two  columns  each,  inter- 


«<  bellaiii  septannale,  inter  CoDDactos  et  Ultonios,  maltis  Poetics  figmentis,  ,ot  ea  ferebat  setas,  adomatnm 
^  Xria  h$  Cumlgme  dtdiuk— Hi^os  belli  drciter  mediom  oetemao  mtie  eapmi  ara  Chrutiaiutf  Idaoda  Regina, 
"  CoDDactiae,  Fergosio  Rogio  Dactore,  immensam  boom  prsdam  conBpicob  ageotiom  et  insectaDtiom  virtotibas 
'^  memorabilem,  e  CualgniM  in  agro  Loathiano  reportavit." 

This  agrees  perfectly  with  Tigenmch's  acconat  of  Cncolliny  and  opposes  an  hmipeniMe  barrier  to  the  forgeries 
of  those  who  make  CacoUiB  and  (Man  cotempoiary.  Compare  the  Ogygiaf  p.  If9. 


} 
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spened  with  quotations  from  ancient  Poets  to  the  word  jRiitf,  at  page  76  of  this  second  part; 
where  the  transcriber  gives  his  name  thus:—''  The  15th  of  September,  l63d»  Fim$,  per  me 
''  SeadhoH  (TDuihgenain:' 

Some  torn  leaves  follow,  which  contain  copies,  nearly  illegible,  of  the  Poetical  Controversy 
between  Connacht  and  Munster,,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 


No.    XXXIII. 

"  Beatha  naomh  Pattraic;   or,  Life  op  S.  Patric' 

quartOy  paper^  (imperfect.) 


The  pages  are  6— The  writing  is  of  the  last  century — S.  Patrick's  p^edigree,  as  pnaerfA 
in  this  MS.  is  quoted  by  Usher,  and  from  a  very  ancient  Irish  Poem  m  the  Anmab  rf  the  Jm 
Masters. 


No.    XXXIV. 

"   EOCHAR   SOIATH   AN    AlTHPRIN," — OR,   ThE   KeY   TO  THE   MaSS. 

folioy  paper y  (in  bad  canditian.) 

This  work  is  divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  and  ends  at  folio  38,  or  page  76,  where  it  is 
followed  by  the  Ufe  of  our  Saviour,  in  47  folios,  imperfect  Both  these  works  are  in  a  modem 
hand.  The  author  of  the  former  was  Gtiffiry  Keating,  whose  name  does  not  however  appear  in 
any  part  of  it.  We  are  informed  by  Harris,  that  Keating  wrote  a  Defence  of  the  Maes,  and  some 
other  pieces,  in  Irish. 

No.    XXXV. 

"  EocHAiR  SOIATH  AN  AiTHPRiN."— /o/to,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  67.  Msdy  marked  on  the  first  blank  \ea£  **  A  Chromele  im  bieh.*'^ 
This  is  a  more  recent  copy  of  the  first  part  of  the  MS.  last  mentioned. 


No.    XXXVI. 

"  Lives  of  Irish  Saints,  in  Irish  Language  and  Characters." 

quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  305.   The  writmg  is  of  1627. 
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CaidmU. 

Page  1. ^Tbe  Life  of  S.'Fhbar, .  to  page  17^ 

Page  1 8. Jhe  Life  of  S.  Carthag,  to  page  40. 

Page  41. The  Life  of  S.  Mol&ga^  to  page  52. 

Pftge  53. Tbe  Life  of  S.  Fhum^  to  page  64. 

Page  65. ^The  Life  of  S.  Fhum^  of  Brigoban,  to  page  89. 

Page  90. ^The  Life  of  S.  Oranaian,  to  page  98. 

Page  99' ^The  Life  of  S.  AUbe,  of  Imlech  Ibair»  to  page  1 19. 

Page  1 19.— The  Life  of  S.  Mochua^  of  Balla,  to  page  131. 

Page  132.— ^The  Life  of  S.  Moedog^  of  Ferns»  to  page  148. 

Page  149. — ^The  Life  of  S.  Fukm,  of  ClooDaH,  to  page  l64. 

Page  165. — ^The  valuable  Life  of  S.  Fur$^,  which  is  quoted  by  Bede,  to  page  174. 

Page  175.— The  Life  of  S.  Brendan,  to  page  204. 

Page  205.— The  Life  of  S.Aban. 

Page  222. — ^The  Life  of  S.  Ciaran,  of  Saigir. 

Page  244.— The  Life  of  S.  Senanus. 

Page  287.— The  Life  of  S.  Rmadan. 

These  Lives  fue  all  unpublished ;  all  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters;  and  all  transcribed 
from  ancient  MSS.  by  one  hand.  At  the  end  is  the  name  and  autograph  of  *'  Fr.  Bcnaveniura 
**  Mac  Doall,  Gnardianua  de  Canickfergm — Theologue  Lector."  Carrickfergus  Monastery  was 
fomded  for  Franciscans  in  1232,  and  was  granted,  at  the  suppression  of  Religious  Houses,  to 
Sir  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  who  assigned  it  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester.  The  latter  erected  a  Castle 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Monastery  in  l6lO.  These  Lives  of  Saints  were  transcribed  from  an  old 
MS.  which  belonged  to  that  Monastery. 

With  respect  to  tbe  Life  of  Fmbar,  there  were  three  Ftnbare — one  an  Abbot,  the  founder  of  a 
Monastery  in  the  Isle  of  Drimlen,  between  Hi  Cinselach  and  the  Desias  of  Munster,  whose 
memory  is  celebrated  July  4 ; — ^Another  Flnbar,  Abbot  of  Kilconga,  is  celebrated  on  the  9th  of 
September.  Acta,  SS.  p.  597.  The  Finbor  whose  life  is  given  in  this  MS.  was  the  first  Bishop 
of  Corke,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Life  of  S.  David,  published  by  Capgrave,  and  in  that 
written  by  Giraldus,  as  well  as  by  John  of  Teignmouth.     His  festival  occurs  25tli  September. 

The  second  Life  in  this  Collection,  that  ofCarikag,  is  not  the  Life  of  Carthag  the  Elder,  but  of 
the  Younger,  called  Mochuda,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  who  founded  the  Monastery  cf  Rathen,  in 
Westmeath,  and  wrote  a  Rule  for  his  Monks,  which  is  said  to  be  yet  extant  in  Irish.  The 
Annals  of  Tigernach  and  Ulster  state  that  he  was  expelled  from  Rathin  by  King  I)analdIL  about 
636,  when  he  retired  to  the  territory  of  the  Munster  Desies,  where  he  founded  Lismore, 
and  died  in  637.  That  this  Life,  and  most  of  the  others,  are  liable  to  great  ex^ptions,  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  one  whose  knowledge  of  Irish  History  b  not  extremely  superficial.  Blathm&e^  King  of 
Ireland,  died  during  the  great  plague  in  66ifi(;  fnd  jet  this  Life  makes  him  and  Constantine  Mac 
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Fergu8>  King  of  the  Albanian  Irish,  who  died  about  S17,  contemporaries!  ArtUr  Flat^  Kkig  of 
Mmister  and  S.  Mochuda,  died  in  637.— How  could  they,  and  Carthag  and  GmiUmUiM  be  coteni- 
poimries  ? — But  yet,  these  Lives  contain  much  historical  information  ;  and  though  this  of  OtrA^ig 
is  iqteipolated*  and  recent,  others  there  are  in  this  collection  which  are  intitled,  in  an  historical 
point  of  view,  to  very  great  respect.  (1) 

The  Life  of  Molaga  was  translated  from  the  Irish,  for  the  use  of  Colgan,  who  puUislwd  it  in 
Latin. — Acta,  p.  145.  He  observes  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  that  the  historical  paiCof 
it  b  supported  by  the  most  ancient  authorities  in  print  and  Manuscript,  but  that  the  copy  he  had 
was  imperfect.  (2) 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  page  of  the  Copy  now  before  us,  are  these  ^ords,  in  the  tramcriber^a 
hand  :-*'*  Ata  began  ann  so  nach  fagaim  re  na  Sgriobhadk  no  bfecham  leabhar  eik  do," — i.  e. 
^*  There  is  a  space  left  blank  here,  which  I  do  not  write  until  I  consult  another  Manuscript.' 
The  blank  space  which  follows  this  notice  leaves  room  only  for  five  lines,  and  cannot  be  the 
hiaius  alluded  to  by  Colgan:  but  there  is  something  missing  at  page  52,  the  12th  of  this  Ute, 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  Colgan's  account.  Amongst  the  historical  facts  mentioned  in 
this  MS.  one  narrative  relates  to  a  ccmtest  between  Guaire  Aidne,  King  of  Connacht,  firom 
623  to  661,  and  Cuana,  Lord  of  a  district  in  Monster  called  Fera  nutgh  Feine^  or  the 
great  plain  of  the  Phaenicians,  now  corruptly  Fermov,  which  was  excited  by  the  Druids  and 
Poets  of  both  Provinces,  in  the  time  of  S.  Molagga.  Colgan  remarks  on  this,  that  the  Druidic 
order  remained  in  Ireland  down  to  the  8th  century.  (3) 

The  next  Life  is  that  of  S.  Fman^  a  dbc^>le  of  S.  Brepdan's,  who  founded  the  Monastery  of 
CemuUig,  near  Mount  Bladma,  on  the  confines  of  Munster  and  Meath,  and  whose  festival  occura 
the  7th  of  April.  The  narrative,  as  usual,  b  miraculously  marvellous;  but  yet  this  Life,  as  well 
at  most  ancient  Lives  of  Saints,  records  hbtorical  and  geographical  fiicts  which  merit  preser- 
vation:  it  is  unpublished.  The  following  distich  may  be  seen  on  the  margin  of  page  55:— 
**  Si  quis  in  hunc  librum  furtivos  vertat  ocellos,  IT  sibi  pro  merito  Littera  Gneca  manet*" 


(t)  The  elder  Carthag  was  a  disciple  of  S.  Ktcraa,  during  the  reign  of  iBngns,  King  of  Monster,  whose 
death  is  referred  by  the  IV  Masters  to  489.^See  the  Irish  life  of  Kieran,  quoted  by  Colgan,  p.  475.  His 
feast  occurs  the  5th  of  March ;  the  other's  on  the  14th  of  May. 

(2)  "  Hanc  ex  Hibemico  in  Latinum  transtolimns.  Stylos  et  verba  Codicis  EUbemid,  indicant  magMm 
*^  autfaoris  vetostatem.  In  hoc  adverto  ipsios  fidem,  quod  nihU  pcene  sit  ex  his  quoe  hie  refert,  qaoad 
**  personas  varias  quas  nominat,  et  alia  qus  memorat ;  quod  in  aliis  historiis  non  occurit.'' — Acta,  p.  148. 

(5)  '^  A  fide  Hibernis  praedicata,  usque  ad  annum  fere  700,  nisi  et  patteay  ot  constat  ex  Actis  SJS,  Patrim^ 
**  KiertMi,  AUbeif  DecUmif  BrigidtBy  MoctHy  aliorumqae.«-£t  licet  interea  Dnudae,  in  rhrMtnm  credentas, 
**  magicas  artes  abjuraveriul,  non  destiterunt  tamen  eorum  snccessores  nempe  Seneciores  (Sianaduddhe)  et 
**  Poetee  studium  antiquitatis  mirifice  colere,  scholis  pnblicis  prseesse,  et  in  summo  pretio  apud  Proceres  et 
**  popolom  haberi.  Horum  tria  erant  genera,  quorum  prnmcm,  Jurisperitorum,  {Br^mmm)  Leges  obeervabat 
'*  et  lites  de  finibus  agromm  de  prsrogativis  familiannn,  de  contraclibus,  &c.  dtrimebat.  SecuMdam  Senedomni, 
^'  sive  Antiquariomm,  qui  Regom  et  Procerum  Acta  et  genealogta8Scribebant,vocumqneHibemicanimorig|nes, 
&c.  aUasqoe  Patrii  Idiomatis  antiqoitates  sednlo  obtervabant— TrrftaM  erat  Poetanun."  Acta^  p.  149,  and 
again,  p.S76. 
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Page  65. — ^The  next  Life,  that  of  S.  Flnaui,  the  disciple  of  S.  Comgal,  of  Bangor,  surnamed 
Bnogaban^  from  the  pkice  in  Munster  where  he  founded  a  Monastery  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  Life  of  S.  Abban,  c.  20,  Acta,  p.  6 15. — ^This  Life  also  is  unpublished.  The  author, 
whoever  he  was,  says,  at  page  S9 — '*  Ro  sgriobh  Ftonnchui  a  vile  ghnhmha  a  Leabhar  MamU" 
'*  drench  Bmte  mc  Branaigh" — i.  e.  '*  Finchua  wrote  all  these  Acts  (meaning  of  his  own  life)  id 
''  the  Book  of  the  Monastery  of  Bute,  the  son  of  Bronaig,  from  whence  he  soon  after  returned 
'^  to  hb  own  Monastery,  where  he  died." 

Page  jM). — ^The  Life  of  Cranaton,  unpublished.  It  is  imperfect  in  this  copy  where  it  consists 
only  of  four  pages.  The  transcriber  says,  at  the  end,  that  the  MS.  from  which  he  transcribed 
it,  was  imperfect,  and  that  be  could  not  supply  the  deficiency. 

P>gc  97. — ^The  Life  of  S.  Ailbey  in  22  pages — unpublished.  A  manuscript  Life  of  Ailbe  is 
quoted  by  Usher,  in  his  Primordia ;  where  he  says  that  the  Monastic  Rule  of  S.  Aiibe  m  still 
extant  in  the  Irish  Language.  Ailbe  died  in  525,  as  in  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  and  Ulster.  His 
memory  is  annually  celebrated  in  the  great  Isle  of  Arran  on  the  1 2th  of  September. 

P>gc  ^^9' — ^The  Life  of  S.  Mochua,  of  BiUla,  the  son  of  Becan,  in  thirteen  pages.  This  Saint 
was  called  also  Cranan,  and  was  S.  Comgal's  contemporary.  He  founded  Balla,  in  Connacht. 
Bollandus  gives  his  Life  1  Jan.    The  Irish  Life  now  before  us  b  unpublished. 

Page  132. — ^The  Life  of  5.  Moedog^  first  Bishop  of  Ferns,  who  was  called  also  Aidan^  and  was 
cotemporary  with  i.^.  David, — Usher  quotes  a  MS.  life  of  him,  and  refers  his  death  to  632.  Colgan 
quotes  a  MS.  life  of  him  in  the  Irish  language,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Gildas  Mochodo 
(yCassidty  who  was  coeval  with  this  Saint.  But  the  MS.  life  now  before  us  cannot  be  of  that 
antiquity;  the  idiom  will  not  admit  of  its  being  placed  higher  than  the  11th  or  12th  century. 
It  is  unpublished.  5.  Afofi/o^  is  mentioned  with  the  highest  respect  by  the  ancient  writers  of 
Ireland,  as  in  the  Ufe  of  S.  FhUan,  publbhed  by  Goldastus  in  hb  Rer.  German,  1. 1 .  a  work  of 
the  pth  century,  and  of  unquestionable  authority,  as  stated  in  the  Rerum  Hibem,  vol.  l. 

Page  149. — ^The  Life  of  S,Finian,  first  Bishop  of  Cloonard,  who  was  cotemporary  with 
SS,  David,  and  Gildas.  The  Annals  of  Inisfallen  refer  his  death,  as  Usher  does,  to  552. 
Colgan,  who  published  his  life  in  Latin,  (Feb.  23,)  from  a  Salamanca  MS.  quotes  his  Irish  Life,  as 
written  in  very  ancient  idiom,  ^*  peraniiqui  et  elegantis  sfj/lif"  and  refers  his  death  to  563.  S.  Finian 
was  called  "  Magisttr  Sanctorum  Hibemue,"  His  school  of  Cloonard  was  frequented  by  the 
Saxons  of  the  7th  century.     He  died  in  563.    This  Irish  Life  is  unpublished. 

Page  165, — "  Beatha  Naoimh  Furse,"  or  the  Life  of  S.  Fursey,  10  pages,  4to.     Another  Life 


(1)  Meath  was  formerly  an  extensive  Coiintry,  atretcliing  from  the  Ea&tem  sea  to  Munaier,  and  had  many 
Biibopricks,  Cloumtrd,  DuUikf  KeUs^  Trim,  DuiuaglUim,  Ardbnucon^  Sltme,  Foure,  which  were  all  consolidated 
hito  one  Biihoprick  of  Meath,  bj  Cardinal  Paparo,  in  1 152.  Of  the  school  of  Cloonard,  see  the  aacieut  Life  of 
Ninnidina,  Acta,  p.  112,  and  Usher  Primordia;  also  the  life  of  Finian,  Acta,  p.  595.  Hie  Library  of  this 
celehrated  school  of  Cloonard,  was  bomed  hi  ll43»  as  in  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters.  Cloonard  is  now  a 
wretched  tiUage  on  the  road  between  Mnllingar  and  Longford. 
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of  S.Furseyt  wntteii  by  one  of  his  Disciples,  in  Latin,  soon  after  his  death, -^is  quoted  bj 
Bede,  (1)  and  published  by  BoUandus.  Colgan  has  published  a  third,  much  more  copious,  but 
abo  much  more  recent  and  fabulous,  (Jan.  l6.)  He  fiutber  quotes  an  Irish  Life  in  MS.  which  is 
divide  into  chapters,  and  must  be  different  from  this,  since  he  mentioos  chapter  59. — Neither 
i»f  these  Irish  MS.  Lives  has  seen  the  light.^-^It  is  remarkable,  that  every  nation  in  Europe  has 
taken  the  lead  of  Ireland  in  the  publication  of  its  MSS.  and  yet  that  every  northern  nation  is 
posterior  in  point  of  written  documents]  OumaCf  Cumian,  and  Adammm  precede  Bede,  and 
Oildas  betrays  his  Irish  origin  by  his  name. 

The  year  of  Furs^'s  death  has  been  accurately  ascertained  in  the  Rarum  HUemkianmy  v(A.  I. 
He  passed  into  England  in  637,  tud  founded  there  the  Abbey  of  CnoUcr^mrg,  as  ^tfited  by 
Bede,  before  he  passed  into  France,  in  6iO. 

Page  175. — *'  The  Life  of  S.  Brendan^  the  elder,  son  of  Finloga,  in  30  pages.^  S.  Brendan 
was  the  feunder  of  Chumfetit  on  the  Shannon.  There  is  a  MS.  Life  of  him  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  which  is  quoted  by  Usher,  Primord.  p.  271,  471,  494,  and  which  teems  with  the  most 
romantic  miracles.  He  was  a  disciple  of  S.  Fiiiian,  of  Cioonard,  and  died,  aged  93,  in  577 »  (2) 
He  must  therefore  be  distinguished  from  S.  Brendan,  rf  Bhrr^  who  died  in  571,  and  whose 
lather  was  Luagneus.  The  former  is  the  Saint  of  whose  septennial  navigation  many  fabulous 
narratives  still  remain,  mixed  up  with  the  probable  feet  that  he  sailed  from  the  Islands 
of  Arran  to  Iceland,  and  first  established  there  the  Christian  feith. — ^His  Voyage  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Life  of  Jban,  a  work  of  the  9th  century,  c.  43 ;  (3)  and  in  the  ancient  Life  of 
M^eiomu,  published  by  Jokmme9  a  Basco,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Floriacensis ;  also  by  Gimker 
Rodulphus,  in  Historia  Francorum,  1. 2,  c.  2 ;  by  Omdo,  Abbot  of  S.  Dennis,  in  hb  FUa  Macknii  t 
by  JEngua  the  Culdee,  m  the  fifth  tract  of  his  Opuscula ;  and  by  Cumineus  Connerensb,  in  his 
book  De  Enconme  Sanciamm  Htbermee. 

Page  205. — ^The  life  of  St.  Aban,  in  17  pages,  begins  here.  He  was  educated  in  bis  Uncle 
Ibar*s  Monastery  o£  Beg- Erin,  an  Island  on  the  Coast  of  Hi-Kmaelach,  in  Leinster,  and  died 
in  his  Monastery  of  Kil-Abbam,  in  Leinster,  about  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  His  Life  in  Latin 
has  been  published  from  a  Kilkenny  MS.  by  Colgan,  ]6th  March,  where  he  says  that  he  collated 
the  Latin  life  with  two  Lives  in  Iririi.  The  Latin  Life  published  by  him,  seems  but  an  amplified 
version  from  the  Irish.  The  miraculous  stories  are  disgusting ;  but  let  it  not  be  inferred  that 
therefore  this  work  is  subsequent  to  the  12th  century.  The  stories  of  the  9th  and  and  10th 
are  equally  luxuriant  in  extravagance. 

i •  - . 

(1)  Hist  Eccl.  ],  3,  c.  19.— Tliere  is  also  a  Life  of  Fancy  aiciibed  to  Bede.  MS.  in  the  Rug's  libraiy,  in  the 
British  Haseom. 

<t>  Uiher  adheres  to  the  Ulster  Amuds.    S.  Biendtn^  of  Btrr,  is  mentioned  hjAimmwmy  1. 3,  c.  3. 

(3)  <'  Ecce  illustre  testimonium  hiijas  vetecis  aatboris  de  ilia  mirabili  mivigatione,  spatio  Septennii  per, 
<<  Oceamim  qaam,  DonnaUi  fictam  et  fahalosam  existimant,  cam  tameo  hie  vetaa  et  fidelis  Scriptor,  qai  ante 
^  aooglatos  vel  amplias  aonos  vixiti  earn  tamqaan  certsmsopponat,  idqoe  conteitentor  S,  JEnguamif  et  iMnmmu 
'^  hi  MO  Martyrotogio  Itelacteasi,  ante  aanos  roosbripta."  Colgsn  Aeta,  pag.  tfS4  Vita  S.  Bieadaai  16  Mali.  ' 
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Pigl'  M2M-1W  Life  of  £  Citfnm^ffSd^,  ie  29  pages.  TUb  k  5.  XiMrm  the  Bishop;  whose 
hirlh  is  dated  by  Usher,  ann.  952,  and  who  is  to  be  distinguished  from  8,  JSenm^  the  Abbot 
and  feoadcit  of.  ChmMmmoim,  on  the  Shatliion^  EastiMtrd  of  AtUone.  S^  Cimn»  the  Bishop,  wis 
Uf^y  Yencnited  hy  theCormsh  C21iiirch.  S. Ph'^m,  m  the  Mwdb,  ond  other  ehorches in  CmmmU, 
9Xt  ctUed  from  fain,  as  in  Ldand's  Colleetions,  pnUished  bj  Hcome,  t  S.  Hb  Life  has  broB 
published  by  Cdgan,  iW>in  the  MS.  Collection  of  Hif:  Ward.  Bat  the  vvork  publbhed  by  him 
iiaa  Latin,  and  thoigh  supposed  to  be  writteo  by£vtRat,a  diseiple  et  S.Plitriek»  is  of  a  mndi  later 
date ;  whereas  this  is  in  Irish,  and  see^ns  to  be  that  which  is  quoted  by  Colgan,  in  his  Acta, 
page  46s.    It  is  napuMislied.    5.  Ktsnm,  of  Clonmaenoise,  was  bora  in  5l6. 

Otoe  historical  feet  mentioned  id  this  Irish  Life,  and  in  nearly  the  same  terms  in  the  Latin, 
deserves  notice,  as  illustrative  of  some  of  the  Poems  m  this  Collection.  It  states  that  Kieraa 
liaretold  that  Mtgrn^  Kmg  of  Mmwttr^  and  bis  Queen  Ethnea^  would  be  killed  by  their  enemies; 
and  that  tfan  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  field  of  Ika,  near  the  great  town  of  KUotnad,  in 
Leinster,  where  they  were  siam  by  Hbmdy  the  99m  of  I>m9^4mng,  King  of  North  Leiniter;  chat 
Etkm  was  tbe  daughter  of  CriaUhm^  the  son  of  Enma  Ciiuelaek,  wiio  had  conquered  most  of 
Leiittten  after  the  battle  of  Odb,  iuMmith,  *'wker€  the  Kmg  i^  M  Jrtknd  kilkd  AU  M^M, 
*' Emg  of  M  Inbmdr 

Now  the  death  of  JSi^^M,  King  of  Munster,  is  dated  by  the  IV  Mastery  A.D.  489,  where  we 
are  informed,  in  Iridi,  that  he  was  kDled  in  thebattle  of  KWotmai,  by  HlMd  and  OUid,  sons 
of  UHmUmg^  King  of  Leinster^  and  hg  olken.  It  is  meatioaed  also  in  the  Poem  ascribed  to 
SmUnch  Mac  ma  Lagair,  above,  page  97  and  147,  and  l^  Brogamm  Pim,  in  his  Irish  Poem 
or  lite  SOcoefiloba  of  the  L^nster  Kuigs,  above,  page  99?  100. 

.  TIte  battle  of  lOdb  ii  dated  by  the  IV  Masten^  47B,  where  they  say  that  ''  OiU  Molt,  King 
*'  of  all  Ireland,  was  killed  by  iMgad,  tbe  son  ofLeogaire:  by  Mureniaek^  the  son  of  £rc;  by 
**  F(9]giis-C€rM04;the  son  of  Conal  Crmthan:  by  flaehra  Ltmn,  King  of  Dalaradia;  and  by 
V  Crmikan,  the  s<m  of  £RJia  Cmsdoch:' 

.  From  these. minute  dates  and  circumstances,  it  appears  that  the  **  Kiqg  of  all  Ireland"  who  killed 
OHl  MoU,  "King  of  all  Ireland,"  was  the  above  Lagadj  oom  af  Laogaire,  who,  in  iact,^  succeeded 
him  f^fter  tjbe  battle  of  Ocba,  and  who  was  succeeded  by  Murceriach  mac  Erc^  twenty  years  after 
that  biatle,  in  60S. 

Nothing  more  contributes  to  estabtish  the  veracity  of  History,  than  this  coincidence  of  dates 
collected  from  authorities  so  unconnected  and  so  remote. 

Page.  244. — The  Life  of  S.  Semm,  m  36  pages.  S.  Senau' was  coeyal  with  S.  Davids  and  founder 
of  the  Monastery  of  Inie  Caihatg^  in  tbe  SliannoD.  His  life  has  been  published  in  Latin  verse, 
by  Colgan,  from  a  Kilkenny  MS.  on  vellum,  (8th  March,)  and  he  has  given  a  Supplement, 
extracted  from  S»  Senan's  life,  m  hieh,  preserved  in  a  MS.  very  different  from  the  MS.  now  before 
us«  which  b  unpublished.  In  thu  life  is  quoted  a  Metrical  life  of  S.Senan,  written^  in  Irish 
by  Cobaan  mac  Zjenme^  who  dSed  about  the  year  600,  as.  in  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters. 
Colgan  quotes  this  Iiiah  Metridd  Life  m  thise  wocda>-''  HiQas  vitm  feagmeotam.  stylo  vetusto 
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^  eC  peidcganii,  Putrio  8ennane'COii8cripta^  iMbetur  iDprndicto  Codke  Vite  S.^«nuii,  Domini 
f '  GiilidmM)apodani  in  Lageiiia*'' 

At  the«nd  of  the  Life  of  S.  S«mdi,  at  fagc  37«  «f  thb  MS.  the  tsMuettber  gmt  ihb  BOnw 
^  Bomiil  O^DrnMn,**  and  sayi  that  iie  tranteribed  this  volnme  in  the  Monailery  of  the  Af  mime 
•I  Cfokm,  fOT  the  use  of  Rwum  (rMkikgurnkm,  thedrUi  Provincial  of  that  oMer,  in  i6vr^  Mr. 
<y€oBor's  Aotograph  follows,  stating  that  it  became  his  property  in  \766. 

Page  987. — ^The  last  Life  in  this  MS.  is  that  of  S.Rnadan,  in  18  pages.  He  was  the  founded 
of  the  Monastery  of  Lothran.  His  memcnry  is  annually  celebrated  on  the  15tfi  of  April.  Tlib 
tnmscrqH  is  in  the  same  hand  with  the  preceding.    The  Life  of  Ruadnns  is  unpaMished. 


No.  XXXVII. 

**  Pro  Festo  S.  Dohinici. — octavo,  "paper. 

The  written  pages  are27«  containing  a  Panegyric  on  S^Domiojc,  and  an  Exbortatioa  to 
imitate  his  virtues.    The  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  and  the  language  is^modern  Ifisb. 


No.    XXXVIII. 

'^  Pharmacopeia  HiBERNiCA.^ — octavo,  parchmefU,  bound  in  ancieiU 

Irish  oak. 

The  written  pages  are  88;  the  writing  is  of  1535. — ^Thirteen  pages^  containing  a  calendar, 
precede  this  work,  in  which  the  days  of  the  year  are  connected  with  the  sun's  stations  in  the 
different  constellations  of  the  lodiac ;  after  which  the  months  of  the  year  are  enuiAeratedj '  with 
Sbie  distempers  which  are  generally  to  prevail  in  those  months  in  Ireland ;  and  next  follows  the 
Pharmacopeia,  in  which  the  names  of  various  drugs  are  given  in  LatiUy  and  then  their  uses  are 
explained  in  Irish. — ^The  transcriber  mentions  hb  own  name  at  page  31 — **  Miii  Nkitt  Ki  Cmhm 
«« 9gribmt,  7  troigadh  hn  feik  Padrmg  mm,  7  tmnaa  gcahrgm  ata  tm.  Dm  MCCCCCXXXy. 
^'Le.  I,  Nial  O'Quin  wrote  this,  the  Fast  of  the  Eve  of  S.Patrick  being  .this  day»  and  in 
**  Cargins,  anno  D.  1535.^    The  same  date  may  be  seen  on  the  first  leaf. 


No.    XXXIX. 


I  ■  \\, 


A  quarto  cover,  contaiuopg. loose  papeiainthe  Irish  language  and  cfaaiact^s.  The  first  part 
is  an  Irish  Grammar  of  forty  leaves,  imperfect  at  the  begmning  and  end,  giving  the  inflections  and 
coi^}ugatioos  of  several  Irish  woids»  and. written  about  l6i)4. 
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.  The  second  part,  of  aU  pages,  contains  a  ChroMKriogy  of  events  in  Irish,  from  15fi5  to  1694*  in 
the  same  hand,  lebting  chiefly  to  the  iamily  of  (VReily.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief  Chronology 
of  the  Patriarchs,  and  then  of  the  first  Csesars*  &c.  in  three  leaves.  The  next  or  last  part  is  in 
a  different  hand,  and  consists  of  loose  leaves  torn  from  a  larger  work,  the  first  of  which  is  paged 
71.  This  leaf  contains  the  conclusion  of  a  fiibnloas  narrative  in  pros^  of  battles  fought^  by 
Can  of  the  humdred  -battke^  Got  mute  Mama^  and  others  of  the  £d'  century  of  our  sera,  who 
preceded  Camfr  11.  King  of  Ireland,  as  stated  by  TigemaCf  though  they  are  made  coeval  with 
Ossian  m  the  third  century  by  Macpherson,  and  with  S.  Patrick  in  the  4th  ! 

Mr.  Astle  mentions  this  MS.  p.  125,  No.  5.— '^  Thb  number,  says  he,  is  taken  from  a  Glossary 
^  of  the  Irish  language,  a  fair  MS.  on  paper,  written  in  the  latier  end  of  the  lAih  cemturj^,  or  in 
**  the  beginning  of  the  15th,  the  initial  letters  of  which  are  much  ornamented.'^  Nothmg  more 
ekariy  shews  how  men  are  mistaken  when  they  venture  to  decide  on  the  ages  of  MSS.  fiom 
their  characters  alone.  This  MS.  is  undoubtedly  subsequent  to  the  year  1694,  for  that  year  is 
expressly  mentioned  in  it  in  ArMce^  and  in  the  same  hand  in  which  the  whole  is  written ;  and 
not  only  in  Arabics,  but  in  mere  moda'n  Arabics^  different  from  those  which  were  used  in  Ireland, 
down  to  when  the  Atmah  of  Ulster,  (MS.  Bodl.  Rawl.  489*)  were  written  in  the  l6th  century. 
The  new  Arabics  were  introduced  after,  or  about  the  time  when  that  MS.  was  written. 

In  the  MS.  before  us,  the  original  differs  from  Astle's  explanation  of  his  own  fac  simile.  No.  5, 
where  al-bron  is  rendered  Ohhron,    The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  Poetry : — 


1.  '*  Eirghigk  a  Rioghmaidk  Banbha—Cmr.  an  caih  go  caUna, 

2.  *'  Srtmmdh  e  for  FMannaibh  Fail — B.  haitreach  leo  a  mowmrhhrndk 

3.  ''  ESrgkidh  mle  barb  hhwrm  bmgh^A  fhwra  Ehin  de  un  hdmk, 

4.  *'  At  mhaighreidh  an  mkmghe  a  mack — Do  diaghr.  thmr  na  Thnkratk. 


Uieralfy. 

1 .  '*  Rifccr  ye  Kings  of  Banha,  (Ireland)  Incite  the  battle  valiantly^ 

2.  ^  Overwhelm  the  vebcllious  Flans  of  FaU  (Ireknd)— Make  them  repent  their  wicked  deeds. 

3.  ^  Rise  all-fierce  as  usual — ^ye  men  of  Ireland  with  one  heart  and  hand, 

4.  **  To  clear  the  plain  entirely-— of  the  good  and  Royal  Tower  of  Temorath.^' 

5.  '*  Fh'  Mkidhe  ag  eirgke  mmn  ngort — Is  ewr.  chdg.  Ckonnaehty 

6.  '*  Cmg.  UL  an  duag  seng.-'-Caoimhtkgighl.  Chmm  is  Condi. 

7.  "  Tadhg  mac  Nuadhad  Uaih  lAuufi—Ag  Birgke  k  Conk  Crnaekna. 

8.  *'  Mmmkn.  is  Laigkn,  na  knn — Anamgkmdh  airdrigh  Eirenn, 
0.  ''  CUmm  Moma  mor  a  mirosr — Aio  aigk  ga  huUhfkosdaigh. 

10.  **  Ftrfa  temn  ag  em-  chosgmr^-^Is  nor  fhsall  or  thnarosd. 

11.  '*  Do  seolsaidh  bnidkne  gan  ckeilg-^go  cmiea  eknuddk  tre  coknk  ferg. 
\^.  *^  Do  ehwr  k  Cmnhatt dudma^h  U  Cnmnhikmrn  Aao^ 

5.  '<  Men  of  Meatby  rise  as  nnnMOM  as  tke  standing  eociK^Aad  ye  aha  heroes  of  (>mnadit 
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6.  **  PtoTinoe  of  Ulster— Amy  of  ancient  times— Betoved  companioBS  of  Con  and  ComL' 

7.  **  Tbaidhg,  son  of  Nnadad— Grey-haired  warrior,  rise  with  Con  of  Cruaehan. 

8.  *'  Mnnstermen  and  Leinstermen  of  spears,— Wait  oa  the  King  of  Irdand. 

9.  '*  Sons  of  Moma  great  in  battle, — Go  valiant— quickly — confidently. 
10.  *'  Men  hardy  in  the  onset — and  who  never  forfeited  your  character. 

11."  They  marched  numerous  without  deceit— To  Cnuca  hardy  fired  by  common  rage, 
12.  To  attack  with  Cmnal  the  brave,—- and  tilth  Crimthan  the  noble  and  manly/' 

All  the  most  ancient  Poems  on  the  subject  of  the  Teambo  CuaUgne  wan  of  Cucuilin,,.  and  on 
the  wars  of  Con  of  the  hundred  battles,  and  of  Fingal  and  of  Osgar  and  Ossian,  are  in  this  style 
of  Poetry.  They  are  romances  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries :  the  few  historical  fiicts  contained 
in  them  are  gleaned  (rem  Tigemach,  and  from  the  Psalter  of  CassU,  of  a  part  of  which  diere  is 
an  old  copy  in  the  Bodleian.  (1)  And  yet  these  Fingalian  Poems  are  the  principal  foundation  of 
the  structui^,  by  Macpherson,  and  quoted  as  genuine  Poems  of  the  3d  century,  by  Henry  and 
by  Wfaitakre. 

No.    XL. 

•*  An  Irish  Translation  of  the   Historical  parts  of  the'  Old 

•  "  AND  New  Testament"— ;/b/io. 

The  first  fifteen  leaves  are  missing ;  the  remaining  pages  are  numbered  to  389- 
In  its  present  state,  the  first  page  (page  32  of  the  work)  ends  with  the  7th  chapter.  It  is  a^ 
in  the  Irish  language  and  characters.  The  title  of  the  8th  chapter  is  ''  On  tke  tiaie  tMck  ike 
**  church  will  be  in  when  the  Jews  shall  be  converted."  Then  follow  Disqubitions  on  die  anthors 
of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  on  the  Prophecies  concemmg  the  Messiah ; 
on  the  Conversion  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures ;  on  the  Evidence 
of  the  Tradition  of  Churches,  &c. 

Page  98. — ^The  above  subjects  occupy  this  voilume  down  to  the  13th  chapter,  at  fi>l.  QS.  Th^ 
13th  chapter  treats  of  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  which  at  first  view  appear  repugnant  to  each 
other,  down  to  page  118. 

Page  1 18.— Next  follows  an  ncconnt  of  the  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  dpwp 
to  page  ISO.    The  Versions  quoted  are  ancient    Nothing  is  said  of  the  new  Versions. 

Page  130.— A  universal  Hbtory  commences  here,  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation^  the 
Ante-Deluvian  and  Post-Deluvian  Plitriarcfas,  Assyrians,  Medes»  -  Persians,  Jews,  €k«eks/and 
Romans,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  anno  C.  46 ;  and  a  marginal  note  in  Irish 
at  the  end  informs  us  that  this  MS.  was  transcribed  in  1726. 

(1)  It  is  on  parchment.  S93  pages.  Land,  f,  9f .  The  oldest  Irisli  BIS.  which  we  have  diMOvered,  is  tiie 
iVaitsr  ^  CaiM,  written  hi  the  faMter  end  ef  the  lOlh  cenlmt*  ^^<tl»  en  Writing,  i^ 
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MiMiicripts  oontaiiniig  vcrsioiis  of  conudenUe  portkna  of  the  Scffiptmtt  into  Iritb,  are  Tery 
uncommoD,  and  Ibis  MS.  is  ob  that  account  the  more  valuable. 


No.    XLI. 

f 

*^  Extracts  from  the  Annals  of  the  IY  Masters." — octavo^  paper. 

line  written  pages  are  117*  in  Irish  language  and  characters,  very  neatly  transcribed  by  Mr. 
tyCooor  <rf  Belanagare.    These  extracts  begin  from  the  year  of  our  era  4S9,  and  end  with  6S2* ' 


No.    XLH. 

"  Irish  Poems,"  &c. — loose  sheets^  paper^  folioy  quarto^  and  octavo.    \ 

Fart  I.— The  written  pages  of  the  first  part  are  36;  the  hand-writing  is  that  of  a  Scribe 
O^Gcrmon,  who  was  employed  by  the  Chamlier  {yGarman,  to  copy  the  Irish  Annals  of  the 
IFMasteri,  at  Belanagare,  and  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  to  transcribe  Mr.O'Conor's 
original  MS.  of  Carolan's  Songs,  in  1771. 

Cantenig. 

f 

1.  Carolan's  Poem  in  honour  of  old  Daimdkad  (yCanar,  commonly  called  Donnchad  Uathy  or 
Donnchad  the  grey-headed,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  present  Owen  O'Conor,  head  of  that 
family.  This  Poem  was  composed  for  the  harp,  and  played  by  Carolan  himself  on  Christmas-day, 
1733,  at  the  house  of  Belanagare.    It  begins  ^*  Go  madh  aian,  heo  bliadhnach, — May  you  be 

healthy,  active,  and  of  venerable  years.'' 2.  Ditto,  in  honour  of  Mrs.  O^Conor,  of  Belanagare, 

begmning  **  Am  mian  learn  traeki  an  uatrsi-air  MhaUy  na  rmie  Rmairce, — I  wish  now  to  enlarge 

on  Mary,  of  the  famed  fieimily  of  the  O'Ruarcs.'* 3.  Ditto,  on  Miss  EUzabeth  Mac  VeiH, 

*'  Mo  ehtairt  go  ii^  i.  ^mUam,--^My  Ymt  to  the  town  of  (ySganlaHy'' trc. 4.  Ditto,  on 

Brigid  Cruise,'  **  T«  Htf  dwrfa  fear  gqfda^ — There  are  hundreds  of  men  of  activity,"  &c. 

5.  Carokin's  Receipt, ''  Maa  tin  h  slan^  ^c.—Whether  sick  or  healthy."' 6.  A  Poem  on  Mrs. 

Fivoch,  ■*  A§  mian' ham  kkhaiit  air  aig  aMMt,~I  wbh  t6'wpak  of  the  young  women,''  Sic. 

7.  Ditto,  oii'Gracey  Nugent, '^.^Mk^fam/rodU  itr*MM  AM  Fm^^  describe  the 

W^ssom  of  the  &ir.?-i — S.  Ditto^^on  Maiy,  the  daughter  of  l)enry  CNeil.    The  first  leaf  of  this 
)K>Qg,  the  eighth  of  the  MS.  is  missing.-^ — 9.  Ditto,  on  Conor  jFaly,  ''  Ua  Canchobhar  mile 

akn  hoik, — O'Conor,  a  thousand  blessings  after  you." rio.  On  Counsellor  John  O'Cooor. 

11.  On  Matthew  Plunket,  Lord  Louth. 12.  On  Madam, Cole. ^^The  following  Obituary 

may  be  seen  at  page  15«— :"  Dia  Saihaimn  an.  xjn  la  donjiaria^  1738.  Toirrdedbach  (/ 
CirhkaUM  am  iksaoi  inmtleachtaeh  7  Prjomh  Oirfideaek  CiMnahEireanuilei^lkaskaabha^ 
amm^  7  m  char  a  dUaatfmU  ckilk  Rmein  mmiaiirt  DkmUkgmmam  m*  6S  Uiad.  dia 
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**  n«0MPv  ca  M^r*  M  mmmm^  ^  hu  riaghmlta  7  ^  crtdfeek.  Le.  On  Saturday, '25th  Blarcb, 
^  1738y  Torloch  O'Carobo,  the  well  infonned  and  chief  mosiciao  of  all  Iidand^died  this  day,  and 
^  was  haried  ia  the  Church  of  KUrtnum,  the  family  church  of  the  (yDuigenuiSy  m  the  68th  year 
^  of  bb  age.  May  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul.  He  was  a  moral  and  religious  man.'' .  This^ 
menoiaDdbm  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  €itrplam'$  friend^  the  late  Charles  O'Couor,  of  Belanagare» 
whoever  spoke  of  him  in  terms  which  reflected  back  upon  his  own  character  the  lustre  which 
they  shed  on  that  of  the  last  of  the  Irish  Bards. 

Pkige  l6.«— 'Some  chronological  notices  follow  in  Mr.  Q'Conor's  hand,  and  in  the  Irish  language 
and  characters,  on  the  times  and  successions  of  the  Irish  Kings,  thus:— rCon  of  the  hundred 
battles  was  bom  in  147;  his  son  Art  in  ISO;  and  his  grandson  Cormac  in  S30.  Comae 
aooBted  the  Irish  throne  in  254.  Olioi  Oiam,  King  of  Munster,  was  bom  m  Spain  A.D.  185; 
he  fought  the  battle  of  Moilena,  A.D.  192.  Goll  Mac  Monia  was  bora  about  A.D.  170,  aiRl  so 
could  not  be  contemporary  with  Fin  mac  CumAal  (Fingal)  who  was  Comae's  son  in  law.  (1) 

Page  20. — Mr.  O'Conor's  Chronological  List  of  twenty-seven  Pagan  Kings  of  Ireland,  from 
Hugam  the  Great,  to  Tuatbal  the  Acceptable.    See  MS.  No.  50. 

Page  27  .—Genealogies  of  (yFMam,  O'Rril^t,  aFUnm,  Mac  Danmack  ofBdUmdoem^  (fBrnit^ 
Maegmire$,  Mac  Carlky$^  S^c.  m  Irish,  and  in  Mr.  O'Conor  of  Belanagare^s  hand,  unfinished. 

Page  29.— An  Irish  Poem  in  honour  of  the  O'Conor  family  of  Belanagare,  composed  m  172$, 
by  CrofMm  O'Comm^  OUam  Brafnt,  i.e.  the  Poet  of  the  County  of  Leitrim,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing.    The  Poet's  name  b  written  in  Ogham  at  the  end. 

Page  32. — ^Another  Poem  by  ditto,  on  the  O'Conors  of  Connacht,  beginning  *'  SM  MmrM. 
mar  a  rath  d^umkum  Chosnaimh  Tewthraek, — ^Tbe  family  of  Mured — great  is  their  worth — ^they 
are  columns  of  defence  to  Temorath."    This  O'Curain  was  the  family  Poet  in  1726. 

Page  36. — An  Irish  Poem,  intitled  "  Tadhg  dall  na  Higinn  a  griosugh  Briain  tut  Murtha  tn 
*'  Ruairc  chmn  a^aidh  anaigh  na  Banriaghna  Euiobelanno  1588,  DanSeudhnamor, — ^The  blind 
hard  Thadhgh  O'Higgin'i  Poem,  kindUng  the  mind  of  Brian  na  Mnrtha  O'Rnarc  to  make  war 
on  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1588 — a  Poem  of  great  celebrity."  This  copy  is  in  the  haild-writingof 
Mr.  O'Conor,  of  Belanagare,  and  consists  of  240  verses.    The  first  verse  is — 

"  D  Jhkr  cagaidk  e&mkmit  naihdkain  Smfaeal  naek  $araigkier.^ 

**  From  bitter  war  comes  peace,  b  an  old  proverb  which  cannot  be  denied.^ 

This  Poem  cost  Brian  O'Ruarc  his  life,  Leland,  without  mentioning  dates,  says  vaguely  that 
<«  one  thousand  Spaniards  of  the  celebrated  Armada  were  catt  mi  the  ierriiargafffRmarel  (the 


(1)  Tliese' dates  must  be  regntoted  tccofding  to  the  Amah  oi  Tigenmy  io  tt»  Renm  Wbenuetnm  Ser^pUrttp 
voLl.  Piolegomeoa,  partt,  wiwre  the  yean  of  the  Oifbrd  MS.  have  been  Mmbered  with  te  greatest 
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<'  shorM  of  Leitrim !)  the  Irbh  Chieftain  of  Breffiiy,  and  there  hospitably  entertained.  Bingham 
**  prepared  to  attack  them.  The  Irishman  obstinately  opposed  the  attempt,  and  urged  their 
**  commander  Antcmo  de  Leva^  to  stay  in  Irdand  and  declare  war  against  Elizabeth.  The 
"  Spanrard  embarked  for  Spain,  and  perished.  The  Lord  President  drove  O'Ruarc  for  shelter 
**  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  seized  by  order  of  King  James,  delivered  to  Elizabetby  and 
**  afterwards  executed  in  London  as  a  traitor."  v.  2,  p.  312. 

Page  40. — A  Poem,  intitled  **  An  t  Athair  Patndc  iia  Carrmn  tuighfkUe  na  n  GaodAal  A 
<*  hhudh  BkeUAihhiuhgemr  son  mbHadham,  1734,— The  Father  Patrick  O'Comin,  the  choaen 
**  Poet  of  Ireland,  in  praise  of  Belanagare,  written  in  1734/'  that  is,  four  years  before  the  death 
of  Carolan. — Page  41. — ^Another  Irish  Poem,  by  ditto,  beginning  '*  7Mg  do  wUkeirine  m  Bhaile-mi 
Dim, — Abandon  thy  feeble  state,  O'Balindnn.'' — Page  43. — Part  of  an  Irish  Poem,  beginning 
**  Cmger^'  of  which  only  five  stanzas  remain. 

Page  44. — O'Comin's  Poem  **  Maith  do  chodhnach  a  Chill  Eola,"  already  mentioned  at  p.  29* 
This  copy  is  in  Mr.O'Conor  of  Bekmagare's  hand,  transcribed  by  him  in  1726. 

Page  47. — ^Part  of  an  Irish  Poem,  beginning  *^  Eudigh,"  of  which  84  verses  remain  on  the 
Successions  of  the  Kings  of  Ulster,  in  Mr.  O'Conor's  hand  writing. 

Page  49*— Extracts  from  ancient  Poets,  in  the  same  hand,  on  the  death  of  S.  Coliimba. 

Page  52. — Carolan*s  Song  on  himself,  beginning  "  Ni  hfhuil  mo  samhaU  do  Mol  Embha, — 
There's  none  like  me  of  the  race  of  Eve."  Thb  was  transcribed  by  Mr.  O'Conor  in  Carolan's 
life  time,  and  during  their  intercourse  in  1726,  as  stated  in  his  marginal  note,  p.  53. 

Page  54. — The  seven  last  verses  of  C^rolan's  Poem  on  Mawrice  O'Comor, 

Page  55. — A  Poem,  intitled  ''  Cmdian  na  gUudroma^-^ox  an  Elegy  on  the  ruins  of  that  Castle.'' 

Page  56. — ^An  Irish  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Owen  Roe  O'Nial,  composed  in  1649. 

'   Page  63. — An  Irish  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Summarie  Mac  Donnell. 

Page  68.— Part  of  an  Irish  Poem  on  the  death  of  Owen  Roe  (yNial,  the  battles  of  MoyUma^ 
GaMbv,  Dmmthumbo,  Benbulb,    The  initials  of  the  Poet's  name  P.  O.  D.  may  be  seen  at  the  end. 

Page  70. — "  Leobhar  na  gceari, — or  the  Book  of  Privileges."  This  is  a  valuable  frag- 
ment, though  it  consists  here  only  of  eight  pages.  The  first  is  paged  17,  the  leaves  follow 
regularly  from  thence  to  page  24.  The  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  first  words  of 
this  article  in  its  present  state  are  *'  agus  a$eva  Maolchonaire  dklighes  datna  Righe  do  tabkmri 
*'  m  a  lamh  ag  a  Righti,  7  ni  dkligeann  duino  do  maithib  Connacht  bheilh  ina  fkochair  aramg 
"  Cttirn  adU  O'Maoickonaire  ag  a  Riogh  7  O'Connatkiain  ag  doiroeonachi  a  ckaim.  A  each  7 
*'A.eadach  do  Chomharba  Dachonna  7  o.  dhol  do  Dndm  ui  Chonchobair  or  an  each  «tn,  7  uinga 
*^  d'oi'  d  ua  Connachtain,  7  ota  d'Jiach  ar  Chorach2h  an  Chaim  do  denamh  gach  uahr  Reaghalais." 
ue.  ^  and  it  is  O'Maolcomar'o  right  to  present  the  wand  to  the  King ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  for 
''  any  of  the  Nobles  of  Connacht  to  be  present  in  company  on  the  Canty  excepting  O'Maplcomar^ 
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^  who  inaugurates,  aud  0*Connachtan,  who  guards  the  entrance  of  the  Corn.  The  King's  horse 
and  clothes  become  the  property  of  the  successor  of  Daconna,  (I)  and  he  follows  O'Conor  on 
that  horse,  and  an  ounce  of  Gold  is  paid  to  O'Connachtan,  who  is  obliged  to  smooth  the  Carn 
"  at  every  Inauguration/'  The  following  extract,  from  page  70  of  this  collection,  gives  a  curious 
specimen  in  pro«e  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  valuable  Poem  which  follows  it. — 

'^  Ab  iad  80  I  tuarastail  na  Righ  taoiseach  o  ua  Conchohhair  A.  Da  xx  deag  mart,  7  da  xx  deag 
"  caora  imbeallivine  do  Magorracktaigh.  Da  xx  deag  mart  7  da  xx  deag  torca  gacha  Samhna 
**  dho  7  attabh,  a  h  uhalL — Da  xx  deag  loilgeach  7  da  xx  deag  caora  imhealUume  do  Fhmndacht, 
^  Da  XX  deag  tore  7  da  xx  deag  mart  gacha  Samhna  do,  7  attahh,  a  Lmghne  Connaehi  do, 
** — Daxx  deag  Loilgioch  7.da  xx  deag  caora  do  Maolbhrenuhm  gaeha  Beaitame,  dm  xx 
*^  deug  mart,  7  da  xx  deag  tore  gacha  Samhna  do,  7  attab  adtir  Fiachr,  7  a  chuiUmamka  7 
a  cmlcheamamha  dho.  Da  xx  deag  loilgach  7  da  xx  je,  caora  Rheal  table  do  ua  Fhlanagam^ 
7  da  XX  deug  mart,  7  da  xx  deug  tore  gacha  Samhna  dho,  7  ad  tabach  attir  Amalg.  7  a  h 
**  lorrue — Ard  Maoraidacht  ui  Concobhair  ag  ua  Flanagain  o  no  tri  Righ  taoisaibh  eiie. 
Coimhead  giall  7  braighde  to  Cone.  7  Ceannasa  cosn  baranius  a  chobhl.  o  BHabh  an  Jarainn 
go  Lmmneach  ag  ua  Hainlidhe.  Culcoimheth  ui  Con.  7  Conmhaoraideckt  7  Cdthhme  ag 
**  Mac  Brennain.  Tuighe  Camra  7  beinnei  7  leaptacha  tighe  ui  Con.  or  chlann  DaihredoeaTy  7 
*'  denamh  an  Camhra  7  a  Cart,  orra  gach  uair  reagahr  a  lease.  Coimeth  creiche  ui  Con.  an  tan 
*^  rachus  accomhn.  e  or  ua  Fhlanagain  7  or  ua  m  Beimn  7  Dalredocair.  Cuil  coimei  ui  Con. 
**  con  a  thoradh  o  churrach  Cheann  eite  soir  go  Ceannantus  ag  Mac  Branain,  A  ckul  choim7h  o 
^  ^urrach  star  go  Cruach  Padraicc  ag  ua  Floiwn.  Ceannus  Cobiaeh  ui  Con.  ag  ua  Flaithbertaidky 
**  7  agua  Maille,  an  tan  rachue  Jor  Muir  no  for  Fairge.  Taoiseach  teaghl,  ui  Con.  ua  Taotdgh, 
*'  7  Marusgail  tighe.  Maoras.  each  ui  Cone,  ag  ua  Floinn.  Taoiseach  Send,  ui  Con.  ua  Ceaii.  Ard 
"  MaiTisgaii  ui  Cone.  Mac  Diarmada.  Rannadoir  ui  Con.  O* Beimn.  Doirseoraeht  ui  Cone,  ag  ua 
'*  FJfionachtaigh.  Ollamh  ui  Cone.  O'Maolconaire.  Ataid  imm  ceithre  bailie  xx  do  duith.  ag  gach 
**  taois,  diobh  sin  le  na  fethmanntas  f.oua  Cone,  agus  ocht  mbaile  7  da  xx  ag  gach  taoiseach 
dona  ceithre  Rig  taoisaigh  eile  .t.  ua  Flanagain,  7  Magoireaehiaigh,  O  Fumnachtaigh,  7  ua 
Maolbhrennuin.  Flatha  fiala  fulaing  i  Con.  Galionga  7  Clann  Chuanain,  7  Conmhaiene  7  na 
tri  Luighne,  7  Cera,  gattuaga  nmremh  or  do  budh  eimhilt.  7  do  b.im  chian  re  sgriobhadh  oir 
ni  bf.  triath  na  tiaghama  ina  Jlaith  ferainn  o  Luimnioch  go  h  Easruadh,  7  o  lorrus  Domhnuin 
**  go  h  Uisnioch  Midhe  7  go  Doimhliag  Cianain  7  o  loch  Eime  go  loch  Deirg  dheire  7  go  Bkrra 
*^  nach  bf.  dior  7  dHgheth  /eidhm  7  fiudaing  i  Cone,  dfiach  orra.  S^c.  Da  derhh  sin  ro 
*'  an  tsaoith  Sencha  .i.  Toma  ua  Maokonmre  an  Duain  eumhdhaigh  so  siosana.^ 
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Literal^. 
These  are  the  wages  which  the  chief  lords  of  Connacht  had  from  O'Conor: — Fifty  cows  and 


(1)  Doeoima  was  the  first  Abbot  of  Etu^mttc-Eire  Monastery,  foanded  by  S.  Colomba,  near  Boyle,  in  the 
Coonty  of  Roscommon,  at  in  Magnus  01>onBers  L^s  ^  Cditmba,  in  Triade,  p.  406. 

Z 
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"  fifty  sheep  cm  the  day  of  Baal*s  firt  to  Mac  Geraehiy;    fifty  cows  and   fifty  pigs  every 
''  SqmMm  day,  to  him  also;  his  surety  io  the  district  of  Umhal;— Fifty  suckling  calves  and  fifty 
*'  sheep  on  BaaiVB  fire  day  to  (yFianachty^  and  fifty  pigs  and  fifty  cows  every  Samin'i  day  to 
"  him ;  and  his  surety  in  Leighni  of  Connacht ; — Fifty  calves  and  fifty  sheep  to  (fMaolhremum 
"  every  Baal's  fire  day;  fifty  cows  and  fifty  pigs  every  Samin'i  day  to  him  also,  and  his  surety 
•*  in  the  district  of  Fiachrach,  and  his  mantles  and  •*•••••••♦•••  jq  |,in,  ^^q  . — pjfty  calves 

and  fifty  sheep  on  Baal's  fire  day  to  OFlannagan:  fifty  suckling  calves  and  fifty  pigs  on 
Samm's  day  to  him  also,  and  his  surety  in  Thrawley  and  Imis. — O'Couor's  high  stewardship 
belongs  to  O'Flannagan,  in  preference  to  the  three  other  Chief  Lords  of  Connacht; — the 
guardianslup  of  his  hostages  and  prisoners,  and  the  command  of  the  securities  for  the 
**  provision  of  his  fleet,  firom  Sliabh-an-hraut  (Iran  Maitntam,)  to  Limerick,  belongs  to 
O'Hanly; — the  body-guards  of  O'Conor,  and  the  joint  stewardship,  and  the  kehenu  to  be 
under  the  control  of  Mac  Brennan ; — the  straw  for  the  encampment,  the  furniture,  and  beds 
for  O'Conor's  house  to  be  provided  by  the  Clan  of  O'Dockrey,  and  also  the  making  of  the 
encampment,  whenever  his  Fort  is  to  be  fitted  up ;  the  guarding  of  the  preys  of  O'Conor, 
when  he  pitches  his  tents,  belongs  to  OTlannagan,  O'Bem,  and  O'Dockrey ; — the  guards  of 
(yConor,  and  their  profits,  from  the  Curra  of  Cennetich,  Eastward,  to  Cenantusy  are  subject 
to  the  command  of  Mac  Brennan ; — his  guards  from  that  Currach,  Westward,  to  Cruach 
Patrickj  belongs  to  the  command  of  O'Flin; — the  command  of  the  fleet  to  0*Flaherii 
and  O'MaH,  whenever  he  goes  on  sea,  or  on  high  sea.  (1)  The  chief  of  the  household  of 
O'Conor  is  O'Teighy  and  he  is  Mareschal  of  the  household ;  (2) — the  steward  of  the  horse  is 
*<  (yFlin;^-\ht  steward  of  the  jewels  is  (y Kelly ; — the  chief  marshal  of  the  armies  is  Mae 
"  Dermott: — the  carver  is  O'Bem; — the  door-keeper,  (yFiannachti; — the  chief  Poet,  (yMaol- 
^'  canar.  Each  of  these  Lords  has  twenty-four  towns  as  a  domain  for  his  own  necessities  fit>m 
*'  O'Conor ;  and  each  of  the  other  four  royal  Lords  has  eight  and  forty  towns,  namely  O^Flan- 
nagan,  Mac  Geraehiy ^  C^FiomMackii,  and  O'Maollnrennan.  The  chief  officers  and  champions, 
patient  of  fiitigue,  are  the  Galenge,  the  Clan  Cuanans,  the  Conmacnians^  the  three  LMtghnii, 

and  the  men  of  Crr»— these  are  the  chosen  spearsmen  of  the  armies,  for  tliey  are 

"  It  wookl  be  tedious  to  write  of  all:  there  is  not  a  Lord,  nor  Prince,  nor  Go\ernor  of  a  district, 
**  from  UmericlL  to  Ballyshannon,  nor  from  Emu,  the  district  of  the  Damnonii,  to  Usneack,  in 
''  Meath,  and  to  Dmleek,  the  monastery  of  Cianan,  and  from  Ijoeh  Erne  to  Loch  Derg,  and  to 
^  Bm\  who  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  and  usages,  the  customs  and  the  power  of  O'Conur,  &c. 
*'  Of  these  matters  the  learned  genealogist,  Tama  O'Maolcanar,  composed  this  Poem  which  fol- 
«  lows  :—Gabh  Umadh  a  Fdlime;'  &c. 

Page  72. — ^This  page  of  the  valuable  fragment  now  before  us  is  numbered  19»  being  the  19th 
of  the  MS.  ft'om  which  it  lias  been  separated ;  and  here  begins  the  above  Poem  '*  Gabh  umadh/* 
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(1 )  The  diflerence  between  the  wordi  mmir  nxkd/airgt  is  not  easily  ascertained. 

{t)  The  word  Maretckd  m  derrved  from  the  Anglo-Sazoiis.   See  Aostis  on  the  word  Mareschal,  MS.  fi^- 
in  thiB  Collection.    This  word  was  nnknown  in  Irish  hefore  the  10th  centory. 
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of  which  several  copies  have  been  already  described.     It  consists  of  188  verses,  and  supplies 
correct  readings,  by  which  the  other  copies  may  be  restored. 

P^  78. — Loose  papers  follow,  containing  Chronological  notes  from  the  Irish  Annals,  which 
relate  chiefly  to  the  Successions  of  the  Connacht  Kings,  and  are  taken  from  the  book  of 
BMnrnte,  a  MS.  which  was  written  in  the  1 3th  century,  and  was  sold  by  Mac  Donnach,  of  Ballimote 
Castle,  in  1315,  to  Aodk  Dubh  O'Dannei,  for  140  cows. 

Pfege  81. — Mr.O*Conor*s  transcript  from  the  aforesaid  book  of  Ballimote,  of  Cormac-mac- 
CuileDan's  Poem  in  memory  of  the  seven  sons  of  Olid-OUam,  killed  at  the  battle  of  MMCtiUt  and 
beginning  "  Secht  mic  na  Saidhbh^ — ^The  seven  sons  of  Saba."    This  has  been  ahready  described^ 

P^e  82.— Extracts  from  the  book  of  Ballimaie,  which  date  the  7hm-^  Cumlgne  war,  eight 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  These  extracts  agree  with  Tigemac.  Hie  successions  of  the 
Ddc&Bium  kings  of  Mnnster  follow  from  the  saine  MS.  and  are  continoed  from  the  time  of 
S.  Patrick,  in  the  same  hand,  to  the  10th  century. 

Page  84. — A  valuable  Chronological  List  of  the  Christian  Rings  of  Connacht,  in  Mr.  O'Conor's 
hand. 

Page  89*—  A  Chronological  List  of  the  Dalcassian  Kings,  according  to  Bishop  (fBritm^  in 
the  same  hand. 

Page  90. — The  character  and  works  of  King  Cormac  (fCan^  from  the  book  of  Ballimote,  in 
the  same  hand. 

Page  91. — ''  QiuerimomiiB  Magnatum  Hibemue  ad  Johannem  xxii.  Pont.  Max.  A.D.  1315.'* — 
Excerptae  ex  Scotochronico  Johanuis  de  Fordun.  Oxon.  ed.  v.  3,  p.  908,  et  collats  cum  MSS. 
in  Bibliotheca  Harleiana,  cura  Dni  Johannis  Hearoe,  A.D.  1723. 

For  Johannis  read  TTbrn^.— This  copy  is  in  Mr.  O'Conor's  hand.    It  ends  at  page  107^ 

Page  IDS.— An  Irish  Poem,  intitled  <'  Beannaekdh  Lmnge,--The  blessing  of  a  Ship.**— It  is 
in  the  Irbh  language,  in  English  hand-writing,  and  is  a  modem  transcript,  quoted  by  Martin  in  hn 
Westeni  Islands.  In  this  copy  the  verses  are  about  340 ;  they  are  in  that  idiom  of  the  trisk, 
which  is  corruptly  called  Erse,  and  end  at  page  115. 

Page  1 16.—*'  Fm  and  Ossum,  a  Manx  Ceranaekt:'  This  b  the  title  of  one  sheet  of  paper,  in  the 
Manx  language  on  one  side,  with  a  ▼ersion  in  common  Irish  on  the  other.  It  is  in  the  same 
modem  hand  and  character  with  the  preceding,  and  is  the  composition  of  some  ignorant  school- 
master who  blunders  ris  for  re,  and  makes  Fm  and  Ossian,  and  their  300  young  womeD,  and 
their  300  hags,  100  dogs,  and  100  whelps,  keep  company  together,  whilst  the  former  are  cutting 
faggots  with  their  hiil  hocks!   Perhaps  the  Poems  of  Ossian  arc  not  founded  on  better  authorities. 

Page  1 1 8.— The  Genealogy  of  Brigadier  Thomas  O'Conor,  in  Mr.  O'Conor's  hand ;  four  pages 
folio,  with  the  dates.  Nothing  can  be  more  accurate  than  the  Pedigree  preserved  in  this  sheet. 
The  attested  genealogy  which  the  Brigadier  carried  into  France,  is  founded  on  it,  both  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Irish  Annals,  and  by  another  attested  document,  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  its 
proper  place. 
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No.    XLIII. 

"  Irish  Poems." — quarto^  paper ^  in  Morocco. 

The  written  pages  are  43.  The  following  title  is  prefixed  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand : — **  Poems  in 
"  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language,  written  in  the  15th  century,  by  Charles  Mac  Mmrich,  one  of  the 
*'  hereditary  Bards  of  the  family  of  Clanronald.  The  Mac  Murrichs  were  Bard«  to  the  Clan- 
''  ronalds  for  several  centuries,  and  held  that  office  till  the  death  of  the  late  Clanronald,  in  the 
''  reign  of  King  George  II.  The  first  Poem  ends  at  page  11,  and  is  signed  Catheline  Mak 
"  Murrkk,  perhaps  by  the  Bard's  own  hand." 

**  2.  Memoranda  concerning  ancient  Irish  writers  and  families ;  written  in  the  Hibemo-Celtic 
'*  language  in  the  15th  century. — N.  B.  The  Gaelic  and  Iberno-Celtic  are  much  the  same." 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  MS.  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand,  on  the  first  page.  But  the  signature 
*'  Catheline  Mac  Murrich,"  is  in  a  hand  and  characters  totally  different  from  those  of  the  MS. 
which  are  in  hish,  or  what  is  corruptly  called  Erse,  of  l6^9,  whilst  that  signature  is  written  in 
a  fine  round  English  letter  hand  of  1700  to  1/45.  Mr.  Astle's  statement,  that  thb  Poem  was 
written  by  Charles  Mac  Murrich,  and  is  signed  Catheline  Mac  Murrich,  '-  perhaps  by  the  Bards ^ 
**  awn  handy*  may  be  excused  in  one  who  knew  not  that  Catheline  is  the  name  of  a  woman, 
^the  possessor,  not  the  writer  of  this  MS. 

This  Poem  consists  of  196  verses,  which  are  followed  by  its  title  in  these  words,  and  in  the 
same  hand  and  characters  with  the  whole  Poem : — **  Marbhna  Eoin  Mic  Leoid  a  nuis  go  mtige 
mV  i.  e.  ''The  Elegy  of  John  Mac  Leod,  from  the  beginning  of  this  Poem  down  to 
page  11.^'    The  year,  1649,  when  it  was  composed,  b  mentioned  in  the  last  stanza  but  one : 


«< 

u 


"  MUe  is  se  ced  riom  riaghla — A  naoi  is  cearchad  caoimh  mbliadna," 

Page  13. — ^The  next  article  has  no  title;  but  the  name  of  the  same  Poet,  Cathal Mac  Mui- 
rethaig,  is  prefixed  to  it,  as  its  author,  page  13.  It  consists  of  II6  verses,  on  the  fall  of  man^ 
and  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Page  17. — ^The  third  article  is  a  pious  Poem,  in  the  same  hand  and  characters,  and  probably 
by  the  same  author,  consisting  of  1 12  verses,  and  followed,  at  page  20,  by  76  verses  ot  another 
Poem,  ending  at  page  23.  The  fcillowing  lines,  at  page  23,  shew  that  these  leaves  belonged  to 
an  Irbh  translation  of  Tliomas  k  Kempis — '*  Ma  ann  so  agad  cuid  do  Saothair  Thomais  a 
*  Cempis  ar  leanmhuin  Crwsda  or  diomaoinis  an  tsaoghmL  Ata  an  na  dhiaigh  sin  CaUdo  Danihuib 
**  SaoghaUta  7  add  diobh  0  sean  ughderuibhy  an  euid  oils  0  htcht  or  naimsired  fein,  Ata  cailann 
"  do  Imndibh  sugartha  7  caUhemh  aimsire  7  biadh  a  rog  ag  an  leichiheoir  dibh  sin  og  no  aoudi 
**  da  m  hi  se,'* — i.  e.  "  Here  you  have  a  |>art  of  the  work  of  Thomas  k  Keinpb  on  the  following 
'*  of  Christ  and  on  the  vanity  of  the  world.  Thb  is  followed  by  a  collection  of  secular  poems, 
"  some  of  which  are  selected  from  ancient  authors ;  others  from  persons  of  our  own  times ;  some 
*'  of  them  are  merry  poems  for  pastime,  and  the  reader  may  choose  for  himself,  be  he  young 
"  or  old." 
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Page  24. — ^The  fourth  article  is  intitled,  iu  Mr.  Astle's  hand,  "  Memcranda  amcermng  ancieni 
**  frisk  families,  written  m  the  \5th  century  T  But,  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  O'Cleri's  account  of 
his  own  labours  in  '  collecting  the  Annals  of  Ireland,  beginning  with  the  words,  *^  An  hrathur 
*'  hochd  Michael  O'Cleir  do  sgriobh  7  do  ghlan  Senchas  Riogh  7  naomh  Etreann^  maUk  re  cung- 
**  namh  on  Aois  ealadhna  asfeir  do  hhaoi  an  Erinn  re  a  linn  fein  re  seanchus^  ionnus  go  raibh  an 
'•  brathair  bos.  sa  durd  S.  Proinseis  ceithre  bl.  ag  cuartugh  ExrennJ*  Sfc. — i.  e.  «•  The  poor  Friar, 
'*  Michael  O'Cleri,  wrote  and  corrected  the  genealogies  of  the  Kings  and  Saints  of  Ireland,  with 
*'  the  aid  of  the  roost  learned  genealogists  of  Ireland,  &c.  he  was  four  years  employed  in 
"  searching,''  &c.  These  are  the  first  words  of  his  preface  to  hb  Book  of  Canfuests,  already 
described. — After  mentioning  his  fellow  labourers,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Saints  of  Ireland,  of  the  race  of  the  CollaSy  which  b  followed,  at  page  7y  by  a  Ibt  of  the  most 
ancient  writers  in  the  Irbh  language  that  were  extant  in  his  time.  These  are  divided  into  Pagan 
and  Christian  authors :  the  Pagan  are  Amergin  Glumgeal-mae'MU-Easb.e,  Athmme'AHgeasach, 
Seancha  mac  Oilealoy  (1)  Neidhe  mac  Aghna,  Fdrcheirtne-File,  FUheal  Fhrgkaoth^  Flaithri  mae 
Fitkil,  Cioihruadh  mac  Ftrchaogaid,  Roigne  Rosgadhach,  Laidkcenn  mac  Botrckedhop  TbrMi- 
Eiges,  Sfc.  Sfc, 

The  Christian  authors  are  Aimhirghm-mac-Amalgadha,  Colmam-ma-Loekmn,  (2)  Gan&otk-uth 
h-Artagain,  Dalian- ForgltaUl,  Dubhdaleiihe^  Eockoid-ua  Flamtagain,  (3)  FJann  Matmsdaeaeh^ 
Macraitk-ua-Fuirreadh,  Seancha^  Ab.  Ardamacka. 

The  saints  of  Tirconnel  and  Ttrone,  &c,  follow  at  page  9  iof  thb  4th  article,  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Astic  has  published  fac  similes  of  the  writing  of  this  MS.  in  the  sixth  and  7th  specimens 
of  his  twenty-second  plate,  and  calls  the  first  article  an  Erse  MS.  of  the  15th  century,  and  the 
last  an  Irish  MS.  of  the  same  age.  p.  126*  But  this  is  a  mbtake.  The  very  authors  of  the 
different  articles  in  thb  MS.  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  copies 
cannot  be  so  old  as  the  originals ! 


No.    XLIV. 

"  Annals    op    Ulster."  —folioj  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  101.— Thb  b  a  copy  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  firom  ann.  431,  to  765,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  The  original  belonged  to  the  Chandos  Collection,  and. was  sold  at 
that  sale  to  Dr. Rawiiiison  in  1747,  for  109.6^.  only! — See  the  original  Sale  Catalogue,  in  the 
Stowe  Library,  No.  2986. 


(1)  Tlie  letters  dr.  are  written  opposite  to  thb  name,  to  indicate  a  mbtake.    In  ftct  tins  was  a  ni'Ptlw" 
writer. 

(t)  For  Colman,  Qnere  Cium,    The  Foot  Cdah  OTiOCHAJi  has  been  often  mentioned. 
(3)  Qoere  focAoid-no-flmm. 
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No.   XLV. 

"  Annals  of  Ulster."— ^o/io,  paper. 

The  writteD  pages  are  170.  The  whole  is  a  foe  nmik,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  pages 
which  are  here  specified.  The  first  sheet  confains  a  four  copy  of  CoemaD's  Chronological  Poem 
Atmatad  Anahuk,  most  diligently  transcribed  by  the  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  from  the 
Oxford  MS.  Laud  F.  95,  foUo  33,  which  is  above  600  years  old.  This  copy  is  perfect.  Next 
follows  hb  file  simile  transcript  of  the  Bodleian  Annals  of  Ulster,  from  ann.  765,  where  the  pre- 
ening Tolnme  ends,  to  1131,  where  an  hiatus  occurs  in  the  original,  to  1156. 

The  Bodlmn  MS.  (Rawlinson  489,)  is  called  the  original,  because  it  is  the  Matrix  of  all  the 
copies  now  known  to  exist.  But  it  is  not  meant  that  there  were  not  older  MSS.  fixmi  which 
Caikal'Magmr  collected  and  transcribed  them  before  the  year  1498.  (i)  Nicolson  says 
that  **  the  Ulster  Annals  b^n  at  444,  and  end,  not  at  1041,  as  the  prmted  Catalogues  of  our  MS. 
*'  assert,  but  at  1541."  (2)  Mr.  Ed.  Llhwyd  mentions  a  copy  of  these  Annals  which  he  calls 
SiMtrmes,  which  he  had  from  Mr.  John  Conry,  written  on  vellum  in  a  fair  character,  but 
imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end,  for  it  begins,  says  he,  at  the  year  454,  ten  years-  later  than 
Duke  of  Ciumdos's,  and  ends  about  fifty  years  sooner,  at  1492.  (3) 

The  truth  is,  as  stated  in  the  Rermm  HUferniearum,  vol.  1 . — ^That  neither  Maguir  nor  Camdi 
were  the  authors  of  these  Annab,  but  only  the  CoUeetars.  (4)  AuguHin  Magriadan  had  preceded 
both  in  the  same  task,  and  cauthmtd  to  his  own  time,  says  Ware,  the  Chronicle  which  the  Monks 
of  his  Mwiastery  in  the  Mand  tf  all  Satnti  in  the  Shannon  had  commenced,  and  he  died  in 
1405.  (5) 

In  the  Bodleian  MS,  Rawlinson  489>  better  known  by  the  name  t>f  the  Chandos  MS.  four  folios 
are  mbsing  afler  the  leaf  paged  50.  That  leaf  concludes  with  the  seventh  luie  of  the  year  II 31, 
and  the  next  leaf  (numbered  55,)  begins  with  the  conclusion  of  1155,  so  that  there  is  an 
hiaius  of  24  years.  The  copy  now  before  us  concludes  with  the  year  1 131,  where  that  hiatut 
occurs. 

A  Descriplum  ^the  JSodldan  MS. 

The  first  page  of  the  Oxford  MS.  is  nearly  obliterated.  By  some  unaccountable  barbarity, 
the  engraved  seal  of  the  University  is  pasted  over  the  written  page,  so  as  to  efiace  all  the  writing 
underneath :  the  words  which  are  illegible  there  have  been  restored  in  this  Stowe  transcript  by 


(l)  Mogwir  died  in  1498.  Cassidi  coDtinned  his  transcript  to  1541«  and  died  in  1541.  Colgan  calls  tbese 
Annak  Senatetuet,  becanse  written  by  Blaguir  at  Senof-mac-Magnos,  in  the  Coonty  of  Fermanagh. 

(f)  Histor.  Libr.  p.  37.  He  mistakes — ^They  begin  at  431 ;  bat  the  first  page,  being^  nearly  obliterated, 
esoiped  Mr.  IJiwyd*s  notice,  and  Nicolson  follows  him.    The  errors  in  Nicolson  are  very  nomerous. 

(3)  Ed.  L's.  acemmt  at  the  end  ofNicolson't  Hist.  libr.  Appeadis  4,  p.  t45. 

(4)  Remm  EQbemicamra,  vol.  1.  Ep.  pag.  xi. 

(5)  Wanei  de  Script  HHi.  DabL  1699,  p.  75.  An  imperfect  transcript  from  the  above  Anoals  of  the  Isle  of 
Sainu,  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  Bodleian  Tigemac.  Rawlinson,  No.  488. 
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the  aid  of  the  copy  in  tlie  British  Muieum,  whiph  U  imperfect  and  ioterpoltted.  lie  fotlqt  of 
the  original  Bodleian  are  paged  from  1  to  134,  im  modem  Arabicks,  and  they  are  lightly  paged 
down  to  the  year  1131,  after  which  four  leaves  are  missing  down  to  the  year  1156.  The  leaf 
containing  the  first  part  of  1131,  is  rightly  paged  51,  and  the  next  is  rightly  paged  55. 
How  the  four  intermediate  leaves  have  been  lost,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain.  Folio  66  b 
erroneously  paged  67y  as  if  one  leaf  were  missing  there,  which  is  not  the  case.  Folio  70  is 
paged  80,  as  if  ten  leaves  were  missing;  whereas  not  one  is  lost. — One  folio  is  missing  firom  the 
year  1303  to  1315  inclusive,  and  the  paging  is  then  incorrect  to  the  end.  In  its  present  state 
the  folios  of  this  MS.  are  precisely  126. 

We  must  be  cautious  in  asserting  that  the  whole  of  this  MS.  wras  written  by  one  peiion,  or  at 
one  time.  Down  to  952,  the  ink  and  characters  are  uniform,  but  then  a  finer  style  of  writing 
follows  down  to  1001. 

When  the  transcriber  comes  to  999,  he  states  on  the  opposite  margin,  that  really  this  was  tb^ year 
of  our  sera  1000;  for  that  the  Ubter  Annals  precede  the  common  asra  by  one  year, — a  clear 
proof  that  the  transcriber  was  not  the  compiler  or  author;  for  this  note  b  in  the  same  ink  and 
characters  with  the  text.  He  annexes  the  same  remark  frequently  to  the  subsequent  years ;  as 
at  1000,  where  he  says  aiiaa  1001. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  are  uniform  in  antedating  the  Christian  sera  by  one  yMr  imly,  down 
to  the  folio  numbered  68,  year  1 263,  and  that  there,  instead  of  preceding  our  «ra  by  on/y  one 
year,  they  precede  by  two;  so  that  the  year  1265  is  really  1264,  as  stated  on  the  margin  in 
Ware's  hand :  this  precedence  of  two  years  b  regular  to  1270.  From  thence  to  1284,  the  advance 
b  of  three  years ;  from  1284,  the  advance  is  of  four  years,  down  to  1303,  which  b  really  1307. 
Then  a  folio  is  missing  which  has  been  evidently  cut  out,  and  we  pass  on  to  1313,  which  is 
marked  by  Ware  on  the  margin  13l6,  an  advance  only  of  three  years.  This  advance  of  three 
years  continues  from  that  to  1366,  which  b  marked  on  the  margin  by  Ware  1370,  an  advance 
of  four  years  again,  which  continues  to  1379,  where  the  following  note  is  in  Ware's  hand:-r- 
**  From  this  year  1379,  ^he  compmtaium  of  yean  tf  tec//  colketed.'* 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer  of  this  latter  part  of  the  UUter  Annals,  who  thus  antedates 
even  the  hitter  ages  of  the  Christian  aeia,  must  be  very  different  from  the  writer  of  the  first  foriy 
down  to  the  year  1263.  (f) 

Johnston  has  pubUshed  Extracts  from  a  Version,  part  Englbh  and  part  Latin,  in  the  Briluli 
Museum,  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  AntiquUaiis  dlta  KarmanmktBf  Copenhagen,  4tOy  1786, 
p.  57*  Of  this  version  he  says  very  truly,  that  the  language  is  extremely  barbarous,  that  it  b 
"  often  hard  to  discover  whether  the  transcriber  means  the  Scott,  Mc  ErcSy  Dalariad,  Cruaehne, 
**  Athacliath  of  Ireland,  or  the  ScoIm,  Mc  Ercs,  Dahrieda^  CruithiUj  and  Aiacluoitk  of  Britain, 
''  that  it  is  with  great  diffidence  that  he  ventures  to  print  these  Extracts,,  and  that  hb  principal 
*'  inducement  was  a  hope  that  such  a  specimen  might  suggest  to  some  Irish  gentleman  the  idea  of 
**  publishing,  at  least,  the  more  material  parts  of  these  valuable  Records,  in  the  original.^' 


(1)  See  Reram  Hiberaicmrum,  ibid.    Ware  and  others  make  thb  dtstmction. 
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After  snch  a  modest  avowal,  no  man  can  find  pleasure  in  noticing  the  many  errors  in  Mr. 
Johnston's  work.  But  historical  truth  demands  that  those  errors  which  affect  the]very  foundations 
of  history,  should  be  rectified.  At  471,  Mr.  Johnson's  edition  states  *'  ne  Irhh  plundered  the 
**  Saxons.    Matthew,  in  the  book  of  the  Cuanac,  mys  it  was  in  472." 

Now  the  very  words  of  the  original  are  '*  Preda  secnnda  Saxonum  de  Hibemia,  ut  alii  dicunt, 
*'  in  isto  anno  deducta  est,  ut  Mocteus  dicit.  Sic  m  Ubro  Cuanac  inveni/*  That  is,  ''  In  471, 
"  Ireland  was  plundered  a  second  time  by  the  Saxons  this  year,  as  some  say,  as  Mocteus  says. 
**  I  found  it  so  in  the  Annals  of  Cuanac.'' — In  Johnson's  two  short  lines  there  are  four  material 
errors, — First,  he  makes  the  Irish  plunder  the  Saxons ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the  Saxons  a 
second  time  plundered  them. — Secondly,  he  makes  the  Annals  quote  Matthew ;  whereas  even 
the  interpolated  copy  in  the  Museum  has  Maetenus^  the  original  properly  Mocteus,  who  was  an 
Irish  writer  of  the  5th  century. — Thirdly,  he  makes  this  Matthew  a  writer  tit  the  book  of  Cfumae.— 
Foturthly,  he  makes  the  book  of  Cuanac  refer  these  transactions  to  472  ! 

At  473,  Johnston's  edition  gives  only  **  The  Skirmish  of  Bui  f*  whereas  the  original  has  some 
foreign  history  under  that  year,  and  then  adds,  '*  Qiftr»  Docci  Episcapi  Sancti,  Brittonum  Abbatis. 

Domgal  Bri'EUef  Laigniu  ria  n  AlUi  Mott." 

At  482,  Johnston's  edition  has  *'  The  Battle  of  Oche.     From  the  time  of  Cormac  to  this  battle, 

a  period  intervened  of  206  years." 

Now  here  the  original  is  strangely  perverted  and  ^sified.    The  words  of  the  original  are — 

A.  D.  AS2^Betlum  Oche  ta  Ijug.  mac  Laegaire  agus  le  Muirceart.  mac  Earca,  in  quo  cecidit 
**  AiiU  Moll.     A  Concobaro  filio  Nesse  usque  ad  Cormacum  filium  Airt  anni  cccviii.  a  Cormaco 

w 

**  usque  ad  hoc  helium  cxvi.  ut  Cuana  scripsit." 

It  would  require  a  quarto  volume  as  large  as  Mr.  Johnstone's  whole  work,  to  point  out  the 
errors  of  his  edition,  with  such  illustrations  as  these  unexplored  regions  of  Irish  history  seem  to 
require. — ^The  Ulster  Annals  are  written  part  in  Latin,  and  part  in  Irish,  and  both  languages 
are  so  mixed  up,  that  one  sentence  is  often  in  words  of  both,  a  circumstance  which  renders  a 
fiiithful  edition  of  the  original  difficult.  In  some  instances  the  Irish  words  are  few,  in  others 
numerous, — in  both  the  version  must  be  included  in  hyphens,  to  separate  it  from  the  text.  The 
author  of  this  Catalogue  has  most  fiiithftilly  adhered  to  the  original — transcribing  the  whole  of 
this  and  of  the  preceding  MS.  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  Rawlinson  489,  and  inserting  literal 
versions  of  the  Irish  words  in  each  sentence,  so  as  to  preserve  not  only  the  meaning,  but 
the  manner  of  the  author,  from  the  year  431  to  1131. 
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No.    XLVI. 

Ann  ALES  Ultonienses,  Vol.  3."— /o/io,  ptq^er. 


The  written  folk>s  are  117-    This  volume  contains  copious  extracts  from  the  Bodleian  Original, 
firom  1156  to  1303,  inclusive;  and  it  has  the  merit  also  of  marginal  collations  with  the  copy  in 
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the  British  Maseum,  Clarendon,  torn,  xixvi.  in  Ayscough's  Catalogue,  No.  4787»  which  appean 
from  this  collation  to  be  in  many  places  interpolated.  It  has  been  collated  also  with  a  copy  in 
the  British  Museum,  written  by  one  (yCcmul,  who  was  still  more  ignorant  than  the  former,  as 
may  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  MS.  Ayscough,  torn.  xlix.  4795* 


No.    XLVII. 

"  BiBLIOTHECA    HiBERNICO-CoTTON."— /o?io, /W/W. 

This  is  a  Catalogue  of  all  tlie  MSS.  in  the  Cotton  Library  that  relate  to  Ireland,  compiled 
with  great  diligence  by  the  author  of  this  Catalogue. 


No.  XLVIII,   XLIX,  &  L. 

These  volumes  are  the  Abbe  Mac  Geoghagan*s  printed  HUtobre  dt  V  Irtlandy  3  vols.  4to.  Paris, 
1758,  a  perforn^ance  far  below  mediocrity,  which  is  placed  here  on  account  of  MS.  Extmcta 
from  the  Irish  Annals  of  the  IF  Masters,  which  precede  and  follow  the  printed  pages.  These 
are  very  neatly  written  by  the  late  Mr.  O'Conor,  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters,  and  rehite 
chiefly  to  the  Desmond  and  Tirone  wars.  The  first  volume  contains  remarks,  in  the  Irish 
language  and  characters,  on  the  Pagan  Chronology  of  Ireland,  with  Tigemac's  Catalogue  of 
sixteen  Kings  of  Eamania,  from  its  founder  Kimbaoth,  and  a  list  of  twenty-two  Pagan  Kings  from 
Ug&ni  the  Great,  to  Tuathal'Teaehtmor,  A.D.  130. 

The  Extracts  in  the  second  and  third  volumes,  relate  entirely  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  where  the  accuracy  of  the  dates,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative,  are  unexceptionable* 
Perhaps  the  greatest  fault  of  the  IV  Masters  consists  in  their  overwhelming  us  with  a  great 
variety  of  meagre  facts,  many  of  which  have  ceased  to  be  important  in  latter  times,  and  that  they 
give  few  details  of  the  manners  of  the  people. 

The  dress  of  the  Irish  Nobility,  of  the  period  to  which  these  extracts  chiefly  belong,  may 
be  inferred  from  Sir  J.  Harrington's  account  of  Tirone's  sons.  ''  Finding  the  Arch  Rebel 
*'  Tyrone's  two  children  of  good  towardly  spirit,  their  age  between  1 3  and  1 5,  in  English  clothes, 
*'  like  a  nobleman's  sons,  with  velvet  gerkins,  and  gold  lace ;  of  a  good  cheerful  aspect,  freckled 
*'  faced,  not  tall  of  stature,  but  strong  and  well  set/'  &c.  Nugae  antiq.  Lond.  1804,  p.  251, 
vol.  1. 

Camden  describes  the  dress  of  O'Nial's  attendants  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth  so  truly,  that  in 
reading  him,  we  regret  that  he  never  visited  Ireland.  Spencer  is  too  general,  he  confines  himself 
to  the  abuses  of  the  vulgar  Irish,  and  is  sarcastic  in  his  description  of  the  poverty  which  they 
endeavoured  to  conceal  under  their  long  mantles  of  frize.  Walker's  dress  of  the  ancient  Irish  b 
superficial.  With  the  best  disposition  to  do  justice  to  his  subject,  ht  hurried  some  crude 
quotations  into  the  worid,  without  allowing  himself  time  to  examine  ancient  «uthoritiei|  or  to 
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aiTMige  and  devdope  the  oew.  Froissart  describes  the  customs  of  the  Irish  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  and  another  oflker  who  accompanied  that  King  into  Irdand»  designates  the  drte  and 
manneis  of  Mac  Morroch.  (1)  But  the  dress  of  the  ancient  Irish  can  be  learned  only  from  the 
descriptions  in  Irish  Romances^  and  the  fragments  of  the  Irish  Bards. 


No.    U. 

"  Extracts  from  the  Original  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters,  Vol.  2." 

quartOf  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  373,  all  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters.  The  first  233 
pages  are  in  the  hand  writiog  of  O'Oormon,  Mr.  O'Conor's  amanuensis,  the  remainder  in  his 
own.  The  principal  Irish  events  of  the  14th,  15thy  and  l6th  centuries  are  recorded  in  these 
extracts,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  which  are  missing  in  the  original,  as  stated  above, 
page  114,  No.  XXI.  The  ages  of  the  various  castles,  churches,  monasteries,  &c.  which  have 
been  founded  in  Ireland  smce  the  13th  century,  may  be  accurately  ascertained  with  the  aid  of 
this  MS.  and  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht  already  mentioned. 

No.    LII. 

*^  O'Brian's  Irish  Dictionary.  Paris:  quarto^  1768;  with  considerable 
**  MS.  additions,  amounting  to  a  thousand  Words,  collected  from  dif- 
"  ferent  MSS.  by  the  compiler  of  this  Catalogue.*' 


Llhwyd  says,  in  his  prefiice  to  the  Archselogia,  p.  1,  that  there  was  no  Vocabalary  extant  of 
the  Irish  language  when  Camden  wrote.  He  adds,  at  page  4,  that  Narcbsus,  Primate  of  Armagh, 
communicated  to  him  a  Latin  Irish  Focioir,  written  about  50  years  before,  by  R.  Phmket,  a 
Franciscan  friar  of  the  Abbey  of  Trim.  This  MS.  is  now  preserved  in  Marsh's  Collection,  at 
S.  Sepulchre's,  in  Dublin.  Before  Llhwyd's  work  appeared  m  1707,  O'Molhy  had  published  his 
Irish  Grammar,  l2mo.  Rome,  and  another,  aoooymoos,  had  been  published,  Louvain,  l66*9- 
O'Clery  also  bad  published  his  Vocabulary  of  Obsolete  Words,  8vo.  Louvain,  in  l643.  Llhwyd 
availed  himselfof  all  these;  and  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  those  from  whom  he  derives 
aid. — His  Dictionary  b  therefore  the  best  eitant.    Though  written  before  (yBrian't,  it  contains 


(1)  See  Hariii's  Hibemiea,  'p.  56.  Comptre  Ifr.  Stmt'i  account  of  Mac  Mmrodi,  in  his  valoable  Reg.  et 
EceL  Aatiq.  of  Eagfauidy  p.  17.  O'Cooor's  Mouoment  at  Roteoonum  existed  la  the  memory  of  the  writer  of 
tUs  Cttalogoe.  It  Is  described  by  Walker,  and  was  la  marble  of  the  13Ui  Centaiy.  The  Vaadal  who  broke  It 
from  asphit  of  ReKgimu  wul^  win  derive  from  that  exploit  little  merit  la  aaodier  lUe,  and  little  glory  in  this. 
The  Panooage  Hoose  ef  Boscomnon  coold  have  been  built  of  materials  m  conHgaoas  m  the  venerable  Abbey 
which  be  dmtnyed. 
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all  the  words  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  latter,  and  the  latter  hae  no  ad<fitions  of  any  ¥alue^ 
which  are  not  sopeneded  by  the  Oiammar  which  is  prefixed  to  Llhwyd's. 


No.    LIII. 

"  Irish  Poems," — quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  8S. — ^This  volume  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning.  The  remaining  leaves 
contain  the  poetical  controversy  between  the  Connacht  and  Munster  Bards  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
of  which  some  more  perfect  copies  have  been  ahready  noticed.  The  fbllowmg  notice  at  the  end 
of  the  second  leaf,  is  in  Mr.  (VConor's  hand  :—**  A  w  Domme  (yDmtkgeammm  to  tarMk  m 
**  kahar  to  damhsa  J.  do  Chaihal  me  Domtch,  m.  (kihaU  mg  m  Ckonekob.  m  onlLd  aoii  am 
"  Tegkema  m.  dec.  xxv.  ag  cili  mkie  a  tkreanmdh  A.  tagaunrnhor/* — i.  e.  '*  Domnick  ODuigenan 
'*  wrote  this  book  for  me,  Cathal  0'Conor»  the  son  of  Donnchad,  son  of  Cathal  Junior  CConor, 
*<  A.  D.  1725,  at  Kill  mac  a  Thramn,  i.  e.  at  Cnoc-more." 

Page  89. — ^The  first  article  is  Maohmar^t  Poem  *'  Qamm  BuMdui/^  on  the  origin  of  the 
Irish  from  Spain,  written  before  the  year  884,  when  the  author  died.  It  is  a  fiiir  copy,«tian- 
scribed  by  (yCunum,  one  of  the  best  Irish  scholars  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  An  eiceUent 
old  copy  on  parchment,  and  another  in  Mr.  (VConor^s  hand,  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Page  100.— The  second  article  in  this  Collection  is  O'Duvegan's  Poem,  **  JHalbtm  Hmekoli 
**  na  Fodkla/*  copied  by  the  same  O'Cornam,  page  12  to  27»  and  already  described. 

Page  1 15. — On  the  Rights,  and  Privileges,  and  Rents  of  Chieftains. — Copied  firom  the  Magnire 
MS.  by  ditto.    This  Article  has  been  described  above,  p.  l68  to  170. 

Page  124. — ^A  copy  of  a  great  part  of  the  Metrical  Controversy  between  the  Bards  of  Connacht 
and  Munster  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  Mr.  O'Conor's  hand.    The  pages  are  17. 

Page  145. — Mr.  O'Conor's  Catalogue  and  Chronology  of  the  Pagan  Kings  of  Ireland,  ftom 
Tuathal,  A.  D.  130,  to  Lugod  mae  Laogoxre,  who  died  in  508,  in  his  own  hand,  with  his  notes. 


No.    LIV. 

"  Irish  Poems/* — quarto,  paper, — (imperfect  at  the  beginniiig  and  end.) 

The  first  page  of  this  MS.  is  numbered  6l8,  the  last  778, — a  dear  proof  that  in  its  original 
state  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  size;  and  as  the  leaves  are  closely  written  on  both  sides, 
the  Poems  must  have  been  very  numerous.  In  its  present  state,  it  begins  with  the  Poems  of 
Briom'doreha  (THiggim,  on  the  fiunily  of  Mac  Dermot  of  Moylurg,  page  6l8. 

P*ge€21.— The  Poems  ot  "  jtodkrWUUr  {yOtrihaig  OOmik  OmckMm,  that  it,  of  Aodh 
the  illustrious  O'Carthy,  chief  Poet  of  Craacfaan,  the  Royal  Scat  of  Coanacht'' 
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Vtige  69S.—Muireach  Aibamach's  Poems.    The  leaves  are  very  much  tom  and  soiled* 
P*ge  645. — Taidh-dall-ua  Higgiwts  Poems,  continued  from  p.  627. 
Pfege  648. — Trndh-wufr-ua-Higghu's  Poems. 
P^  652. — Gqffraig-Fionn  (yDalaigh'i  Poems. 
Page  674. — Ek^ham-maC'Gqffraig'fhm't  Poems. 
Page  678. — Gqffraigh  FUmn's  Poems,  continued  from  p.  673. 
Page  684. — MaaUeaehlamn'Ua'MmrsgetM  Poems. 
Page  691.^-^Dannckad  ntac  Anchnad'i  Poems. 
Page  695. — Dubkthaeh  mac  EocMt  Poems. 
Page  697. — Maohmire  wiac  Mathgamhtui^i  Poems. 
P^  701. — Fergat  eg  mac  an  Bkaird's  Poems. 

Page  704. — Domhnall  mac  GioUa  na  luiamh  mo  Maatleachloinn*$  Poems. 
Page  709.—Giotta  Brighde  mac  Cammdhe'$  Poems. 
Page  713. — Taidhg  eg  ua  Higgin't  Poems. 

Page  7^6. — Mwreadkach  Alhanach'$  Poems.— The  pages  from  this  to  752  are  missing. 
Page  753. — Damknali  mac  Daire's  Poems. 

Page  759* — Ferghal  og  mac  an  Bkaird^s  Poems,  continued  from  p.  703. 
Page  767.— CoTMocHia  Higgm'i  Poems. 
Page  775. — G^and  mc  n  Bhabrd's  Poems. 
Page  778. — Laomack  mac  and  Bkaird's  Poems. 

Page  780. — Damknali-chnuic-an'BhiU,  or  Donnald  of  the  hill  of  the  sacred  Monumental  Tree's 
Poems. — Bik  means  a  sacred  secluded  ancient  tree. 

Page  789. — Maobmdrt  mac  loUainnmc  Canahre's  Poems. 

Page  792. — Mac  Cearbhail  buidk^s  Poems. 

Page  796, — Brian-mac Et^ain-i-DornhnaUN  Poems. 

Page  802. — Baothgal-Mac-Aodhagan's  Poems. 

Page  804 — Tndkg  mac  Daire's  Poems.    The  pages  from  852  t6  859  are  missing. 

Page  S6l. — Giolla  Brighde  s  Poems. 

Page  863. — Muireadhach  Aibanach'i  Poems. 

Page  876. — Fergal  og  mac  an  Bhaird's  Poems,  continued  from  p.  766. 

All  these  are  Poems  of  the  17th  century,  on  the  genealogies  of  ancient  families,  and  the 
d6wnfal  of  ancient  Ireland,  the  Catholic  Religion,  ^'c. 

No.    LV  &  LVI. 

^'  Mr.  O'Conor's  Original  CoRRESPONDENCEt"  &c.  2  vol.  thick  quarl(K 

This  b  the  correspondence  of  Charkt  (y Conor,  Etf.  of  Bdmogitart^  in  the  County  of  Ros- 
common, the  grandfather  of  the  Coflqiiler  of  tUs  Catalogiie,  and  the  l!ifl  WiAorion  rf  lirdand. 
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The  fear  of  sacrificiog  historical  truth  to  hereditary  Teneratioo,  might  have  induced  him  slightly 
to  pass  over  these  memorials  of  his  ancestor,  and  to  leave  all  comment  upon  them  to  others  less 
prejudiced  than  himself. — ^But  the  feelings  of  a  faithful  Compiler,  will  not  permit  him  to  leave  un- 
noticed documents  so  valuable,  merely  because  his  personal  respect  makes  him  distrust  his  own 
judgment  upon  them ;  and  he  trusts  that  the  reader  will  not  deem  Mr.O'Conor's  papers  leas  worthy 
of  notice,  because  they  are  introduced  to  him  by  the  labours  of  his  grandson. — ^Tliey  turn  chiefly 
on  two  subjects — ^the  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  and  the  Penal  Laws  affecting  the  Catholics  of  that 
kingdom.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enter  into  the  various  topics  involved  in  these  questions, 
without  departing  from  the  object  of  a  Catalogue.  So  much  indeed  has  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  antiquities,  that  we  may  perhaps  deem  ourselves  dispensed  with  entirely  on  that 
head.  With  regard  to  the  other  subject,  it  branches  into  four  divisions,  which  an  Irish  historian 
must  never  lose  sight  oC  because  they  are  the  real  sources  of  all  the  passions  that  have 
desolated  that  country.  The  two  first  are  the  Emgiisk  interest  and  the  Jriih,  which  afterwards 
borrowed  the  names  of  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  covered  themselves  with  the  mantle  of  re- 
ligion. The  third  and  fourth  sprung  out  of  the  two  former,  and  yet  are  exclusively  Catholic, 
namely  the  Anglo- Iri$h  Catholic,  and  the  nure  Irish,  or  MUuwm  Catholic — the  former- 
adhering  to  the  Church  of  Rom^  the  latter  blindly  subservient  to  the  Cmai^ — the  former  a 
rational  Catholic,  the  latter  an  ignorant,  and  not  seldom  a  fiery  and  bloody-minded  Papist, 
who  justified  every  act  of  treason  and  rebellion,  by  insisting  on  blind  submission  to  censures,  and 
declaring  that  an  excommunication  must  not  be  questioned,  but  obeyed. 

The  first  Letter  in  the  collection  before  us,  illustrates  the  last  mentioned  of  these  denominations 
by  the  following  words,  addressed  to  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin : 

''  Brussells,  \6  Feb.  l6l3. 
''  If  any,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  an  affront  to  his  country,  it  is  one  of  those  dde  hishe.  And 
"  yet  they  bee  the  oii/y  Cathdiques,  they  bee  the  anfy  frienia  to  Spaine;  whereas,  in  the  year 
1588,  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  cast  on  our  coasts,  they  were  such  inhuman  butchers  to 
the  Spaniards,  as  one  MaC'Cabe,  (yZkmgherty,  &c.  murdered  with  their  own  hands  four  score 
of  these  poor  Spaniards  with  a  Galloglasse  axe,  as  they  swam  to  shore  for  relief,  and  bad  a 
*'  pension  for  it :  and  I  have  scene  these  men  myselfe,  and  you,  and  some  besides,  praised  in 
"  the  printed  ballad  of  that  time :  whereas  the  poor  relicks  of  those  afflicted  men,  that  escaped 
*'  the  greater  danger  firom  their  cruel  fiiends  than  firom  the  merciless  seas,  were  fostered,  che- 
"  ridhed,  and  apparelled  in  all  our  cities,  and  sent  away  with  clothes  and  money  to  their  countrie. 
"  Of  all  this  there  is  no  otlier  mention  made,  but  that  we,  being  EmgUahhf  dneendtd,  are  eitbte 
*'^  hereticks,  or  at  least  affected  to  hereticki.  Your  Grace  would  marvaille  how  they  colleague 
''  and  dissemble  with  such  gentlemen  of  the  Pale  as  bee  here,  in  publick,  and  what  treacherous 
practices  they  broach  against  us  in  private :  and  yf,  banished  abroad,  and  persecuted,  they  do 
not  dissemble,  what  would  they  do  yf  tliey  had  the  sword  in  their  hand,  and  the  wind  of  us? 
But  let  them  plotte  as  they  please.  Ireland  b  the  theatre  where  this  tragedie  must  be  acted. 
Yf  they  mine,  we  will  countermine,  &c.  In  the  mean,  I  do  request  your  Grace,  in  the  name 
'^  of  a  number  of  virtuous,  gallant  and  resolute  gentlemen,  that  you,  as  a  Father,  will  have  a 


« 
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**  vigikuit  €ye ;  and  when  the  tyme  serves  far  yt,  you  shall  have  brave  banda^  &c    Herewith  I  do 
**  send  jour  Graee  a  rdation  of  the  last  Priest  that  was  marty  rixed  in  England,  &€• 

"  THOMAS  BELTON." 

The  second  article  illustrates  the  first,  by  shewing  that  the  Anglo-Irish  Catholic  Clergy 
rejected  the  Excommunications  of  the  Nuncio  Rinuccini,  and  of  the  Bishops  adhering  to  him, 
whilst  Owen  Roe  O'Nial's  clergy  maintained  the  validity  of  those  Excommunications,  and  cursed 
their  Anglo-Irish  Catholic  countrymen,  as  well  as  Ormond,  whom  they  persecuted  with  hell 
book,  and  eamdk-ligki,  fire  and  iwordy  until  Cromwell  and  Ireton  stept  in,  and  dealt  amongst 
them  the  just  vengeance  of  heaven  for  their  abominable  abuse  of  Ecclesiastical  power. 

In  this  second  article  the  Rev.  Georgt  Dillon^  who  was  Lord  Dillon's  brother,  and  Guardian 
of  the  Franciscan  Monastery  of  Galway,  and  Vaknime  Broum,  of  the  same  Order,  who  had 
tome  down  the  Excommunication  which  was  affixed  to  the  door  of  their  Church  by  the  Bishop 
of  Cloonfert — ^protest  against  said  Excommunication,  alleging  that  it  was  unjust  and  uncanonkal, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  issued  oine  juris  ordine,  ant  proceson ;  that  the  Supreme  Council  had  ap- 
pealed from  it ;  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  obedience  due,  jvre  Dhino,  to  the  civil  magistrate : 
addmg,  that  though  they  were  by  name,  suspended  ab  omni  officio,  et  beneficio,  et  administratione 
Saeramentomm,  on  pretence  of  scandalous  and  heretical  doctrines,  (1)  yet  they  felt  it  their  duty 
to  perform  thdr  usual  functions,  lest  they  should  appear  to  apostatise  from  the  sacred  doctrine 
pf  obedience  to  the  civil  power,  which,  even  independently  of  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  they 
were  boundjure  Divino  to  obey.  That  though  they  were,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  ordered 
not  to  obey  the  cessation  of  arms  vrith  the  heretic  Inchequin,  yet  they  judged  that  they  ought 
to  obey  it,  and  continue  their  functions,  lest  others  should,  by  their  example,  be  led  to  fluctuate 
in  their  duty  to  the  state,  and  lest  thdr  flock  should  be  deprived  of  spiritual  nourishment, 
through  their  imprudent  and  undue  obedience  to  unfuat  commands.  They  then  submit  their 
case  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  learned  Theologians,  and  that  judgment  is  given  in  thar  favour 
as  follows :  (2) 

<'  Reeponeio  ilhutrieoimorum  et  SS.  Theologorum. 

*  Censemus  neqtte  justas  neque  valldas  esse  in  ullo  foro  censuras  vel  sententias  prefatas,  turn 
'*  ob  nnllitatem  cause,  turn  ob  defectum  jorisdictionis  in  Illmo  Nuntio  super  eosdem  (fratres)  seu 
**'  universim  in  ullo  casu. 

**  2.  Cum  jam  palam  fuerint  injustitiam  prs6tae  Sentential  et  Censurarum,  expedire  potius  et 
^  debere  eos,  ad  scandalum  infirmomro  evitandum,  et  gloriam  Deo  dandam,  lattificandum 
'^Ccelites,  Viatoribus  subveniendum,  seu  ib  qui  peregrinautur  in  §«culo,  seu  aliis  qui  car* 
**  cerantur  in  purgatorio,  Sacrificium  Missn  et  ofiicia  sua  resumere^  pro  ndificatione  fidelium  et 
**  confirmatione  populoram  in  obedientia  debita. 


(1)  <<  AllegAta  in  seoteatia  condenmatioBif  caasa  doctrins  scandalosK,  naUo  tamen  joris  ordine  serrate, 
•<  qoippe  iid€ffli  enat  aecoaatores  et  testes,  negabantar  tempos  ad  respondendnm,  arbitri  Joris,  &c. 
(t)  This  cnrions  aad  valuable  Docaneat  wm  never  printed. 
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**  Ita  ceoseo,  salvo  semper  booore  III  mi  Nuntii — lo.  Tkamni,  Dmi  Oumim^  Thoi.  Midm^ 
Ed.  JJmerietn,  F\rm.  Aladm,  And.  FimbaretuU,  OUoer  Drumarem,  Ir.  Pai.  ArdaA.  A-.  /. 

'*  I>onn^,  Guardianus  Diserti ;  JFV.  Fttnu  Nangle,  Ord.  Pned.  S.  TheoL  Pnesentatus;  Fr. 
BoMventmra  Gerald^  Guardianus  de  Kildare;  Fr.  LamraUhu  a  Sto.  Borifo  FrancisGanas,  P>*. 
Ckrittaphanu  a  Sto.  Fnmciaco.  Guardiaous  Dublin;  Jacobui  TMatmiy  S.  TheoL  Doctor;  ChiUd^ 
mua  Shergoldus,  S.  Tbeol.  Professor ;  Fr.  Peinu  Valesuu,  Ord.  S.  Francisciy  S.  TheoL  Lector. 

^  Fr.  Jacobus  Talboius,  Aug.  S.  TheoL  Professor ;  Gmliebmu  MiUmrnu,  SocieUtis  Jesu;  GmHel- 

''•MM  St.  Leger,  Societatis  Jesu;  Robertus  Batktm,  Societatis  Jesu;  JMm  Uiker.  Sodetatis 

"  Jesu." 

3.  Copy  of  an  Italian  Letter  from  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  to  the  Grand  Dncbeas  of  Tnt- 
cany,  recommending  the  Cavalier  Antonio  Standon,  on  bis  way  to  Rome. — ^Dated  l605. 

4.  Copy  of  a  Letter,  id  Italian,  from  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  to  R— —  Edmondo,  who  vrat  sent 
to  Rome  by  Mr.  Standon  on  the  part  of  Queen  Anne,  touching  the  good  di^MMitioDS  of  King 
James  towards  the  Catholic  religion,  and  sending  her  rosaries  and  indulgences. — Dated  Belvedere, 
2ith  Sept.  l605. 

5.  O'DonmU,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  to  the  Pope,  recommending  FtUhtr  Magemiiif  then  Peni- 
tentiary of  S.  John  Lateran's,  to  the  Primacy  of  Ireland,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Hugo  Cnelbit.  (I) 
BrusselJs,  Ipth  March,  1 627  .—In  Latin.  (2) 

£•  Ditto  to  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda. — Same  dale,  subject,  and  hinguage. 
?•  (yNial  to  the  Pope. — Same  date,  subject,  and  language.  (3) 

8.  Ditto  to  Cardinal  Ludovisi. — Same  subject,  date,  and  language.  From  the  origimda  at 
S.  Isidore's. 

9.  Patrick  Everard  to  *****  *  Sept  25,  1692,  on  the  origin  and  ruins  of  the 
Abbey  of  Clontouskert. 

10.  Queries  propounded  by  the  Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  Limerick  to  the  most  Rev.  JBAmomI 
their  Lord  Bishop,  concerning  the  present  Government.  This  was  one  of  the  Bishops  wlv> 
involved  the  kingdom  in  civil  war,  by  excommunicating  the  adherents  to  the  cessation  with 
Inchiquin  in  l648.  The  6rst  question  proposed  to  him  is — *'  Whether  your  Lordship  were  fully 
^'  satisfyed  in  your  conscience  with  the  reasons  offered  your  Lordship  for  the  adhering  to  Inchi- 


(1)  CaYellot  sacceeded  Peter  Lombard,  and  died  m  16t6,  as  in  the  Epitaph  on  his  tomb  at  S.  Isidore*^, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  James  IL  by  Mm  O^Nto/,  called  Earl  ofTlrooe  In  that  Inscription. 

(i)  This  O'Dwndl  was  the  nephew  of  Roderick  O'DmhmU,  the  Earl  who  fled  in  1607  from  Ireland,  and  died 
in  Rome,  in  1617. 

(5)  The  O'iVioi  here  mentioned,  was  son  to  the  celebrated  Ha,  Earl  of  Tirone.  He  followed  his  father  and 
his  ancle  the  above  Roderick  O^IhnmeU  to  Rome,  where  he  died  witliont  issne  in  1641,  as  stated  in  the  epitaph 
on  his  tomb  in  S.  Pictro  Montrio,  With  him  expired  the  fiunily  of  Hn. — It  appears,  from  an  Inscription  in  the 
Irish  Monastery  at  Lonvain,  that  Rmc  (yDogkerty^  the  wife  of  Cqffwr  O'DoimeU,  who  was  Eari  Roderic*a 
brother,  married  Oipeii  Roe  OWtol,  bat  had  no  children  by  him.  She  had  issae  by  her  first  hosband  Caffiur 
O'Donnel,  her  eldest  son  Hu :  0*DonneIl,  tituhu-  prince  of  Tlrconnel,  who  was  bnried  in  her  tomb  at 
Loavain,  as  suted  in  the  Epitaph  **  S^pfn^pata  m^fsr  de  Mtai  BraaeUiSy  1  NoYemb«l66ab  sno  am.  ftlmogeaito 
^  Hogoae  O'DoaneU  pnestoliter  Uc  Cimis  resairectioBeni." 
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**  qniu's  cessation,  and  the  rest  of  the  preparations  and  introducements  to  the  present  peace  and 
**  Government,  and  aga'inst  the  Censures  of  the  Lord  Nuncio  and  Congregation,  whereby  you 
''  relinquished  your  sworn  obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome,  or  whether  yon  did  the  same  against 
"  your  conscience,  to  comply  with  the  times,  or  for  other,  and  what  ends  ? 

11.  Taza  Ecdesiarum  Regni  Hibemise,  cum  Monasteriis  qu«  taxata  reperiuntur,  in  libris 
Cameras  Apostalics,  page  739.    Taken  from  the  Library  of  S.  Isidore's  at  Rome. 

12.  fndex  Rerum  quae  in  MSS.  Codicibus  Vallicellianis  continentur,  et  de  quibusdam  Britan- 
nicis  et  Hibemicis.  Amongst  these  is  "  Histaria  Britiimhtm  edita  ab  Anaehoreta  Marco,  efuidam 
"  Gmtis  S.  Episcapo." 

13.  The  Petition  of  Marnts  Shte,  Esq.  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  Catholiques  of  Kilkenny,  to 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Ginkell,  Lord-General. — Copied  from  the  original. 

14.  The  Genealogy  of  Henry  Plunket,  of  Dunsochlnin,  in  Irish  language  and  characters. 

1 5.  Printed  Proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  a  complete  Irish  Dictionary. 

16.  A  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  the  Vallicellian  Library,  amongst  which  are  Michaelis  Johaimu 
Relatio  de  Anglia,  in  Italian,  fol.  1224,  p.  40. — Petri  Lomhardi  Resolutio,  12  quaestionum 
quibusdam  Presbyteris  in  Anglia  Captivis. — Ejusdem  Commentarius  de  Hibernia. — De  Stuartae 
Mariae  morte,  Epistola  Jchn  Baptista  Ltonis  ad  Cardinalem  de  Gioiosa,  1583,  fol.  1221,  pag. 
SS2, — ^De  ejusdem  Cai*ceratione  Discursus,  Ital.  fol.  1224,  p.  508.  Tfumi€e  de  Hibernia  Mani- 
pulus  Florum,  &c.  Viti  Jacobi  Relatio  de  reb.  in  Hibernia  gestis  a  Catliolicis,  post  mortem 
Elizabethae,  fol.  1174. 

17.  Charters  amongst  Harris's  MSS.  amongst  which  are  the  Charla  de  eonveniendo  cum  Rege 
Camtadee,  Aug.  31,  1204 ;  also  Felim  (yCanar,  King  of  Connacht's  Letter  to  Henry  III.  remon- 
strating against  the  De  Burgos^  24th  Sept.  1240. — ^The  King  of  England's  Charter  for  the 
Protection  of  the  King  of  Connacht,  2d  October,  1244. 

16.  The  Genealogy  of  0*Carrol,  in  Irish  language  and  clitoicters,  containing  the  descents  by 
eldest  sons  only. 

19*  Edwardi  I.  Regb  Licentia  pro  eligendo  Archiepiscopo  Dublin. 

20.  Chapters  held  by  the  Irish  Franciscans  since  1669,  to  1717- 

21.  Family  Obituaries,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  in  the  Irish  language,  by  Mr.O'Conor,  with 
Irish  couplets  on  the  family  of  O'Ruarc,  and  incidents  of  his  own  younger  years,  also  in  Irish, 
relating  chiefly  to  his  studies  from  1720  to  1729,  and  the  deaths  and  marriages  in  that  interval. 
He  mentions  his  learning  to  play  on  the  harp  under  the  tuition  of  O'Cardan,  in  1729* — ^^he 
pages  of  this  article  are  38. 

22.  Genealogy  of  the  OTagans,   by  Mr.  O'Conor. 

23.  Genealogy  of  Catmi  O'Ruarc,  from  a  MS.  in  the  College  of  Arms,  London. 

24.  Original  Testimonials,  by  Carbre  (y Kelly,  Vicar  General  of  Elfin,  17O8. 

25.  Original  Letter  from  Colonel  O'Ruarc,  dated  Connonges,  to  Donnchad  O'Conor  of 
Belanagare,  26th  December,  1710. 

26.  Original  from  Dr.  S.  Feq^us  to  Mr.  O'Conor,  1730. 

27.  R.  Digby  to  ditto,  on  Irish  Antiquities.    DuUin,  Jan.  24, 1743,  original. 
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28.  Thmtas  CatUarine  to  ditto,  original,  on   Irish  Antiquities,    13th   May,  1743,   followed 
by  seven  originals,  from  ditto,  and  Mr.  Digby  on  the  same  subject. 

38.  Original  Deed  by  which  Mr.  O'Conor  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Temporalities  of  the 
Monastery  of  Elphin,  13th  Aug.  1749,  with  the  impression  of  the  seal  of  that  Monastery. 

Mr.  O'Conor,  writing  to  Dr,  Curry ^  in  1 757,  condemns  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  with 
respect  to  the  Remonstrance^-***  You  and  /,  9ay$  htyoreof  Peter  Walsh's  tide  of  that  question." 

In  another  Letter,  dated  October  19,  1757,  he  adds — '*  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear  of  Primate 
**  Reily's  Pastoral  Letter  being  suppressed  for  the  present.  Mr.  Reily  sent  me  inclosed, 
**  last  post,  a  Placart  issued  by  the  states  of  Holland  for  the  regulation  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
**  Clergy  in  the  year  1750.  This  I  am  sure  was  published  with  the  approbation  of  my  Lord 
**  Clanbrazzil.  If  so,  we  need  not  require  a  better  key  to  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the  new 
**  modelled  Registry  Bill,  for  which  he  moved  last  Wednesday  sennight,  &c.  The  Placart 
**  amounts  to  a  full  toleration,  with  the  proviso  that  the  seculdr  Magistrates  shall  approve  of  the 
**  person  presented  by  his  Ordinary,  whether  Bishop,  Metropolitan,  or  Nuncio.  An  oath  of 
**  fidelity  to  the  Government  is  required :  and  if  the  Catholics  of  other  countries  submitted  to 
"  this  Ordinance,  what  should  hinder  a  similar  submission  on  our  partV* 

In  anotlier  Letter  to  Dr.  Curry,  2d  November,  1757>  he.  mentions  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman 
Court,  thus — "  A  Pastoral  Letter  has  been  lately  drawn  up  and  subscribed  by  five  sufiragans. — What 
''  a  clamour !  What  an  indiscreet  clamour  has  not  that  piece  raised  ?  If  the  gentlemen  who  drew 
"  it  up,  were  in  error,  should  not  charity  have  dictated  to  your  Metropolitan  to  draw  them  out 
**  of  it  by  a  private  conference,  instead  of  posting  them  up  at  Rome  as  schismatical  teachers  1 
*'  One  of  the  propositions  advanced  by  these  gentlemen  is,  that  it  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  the  Pope  hath  any  direct  or  indirect  authority  over 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  Princes,  Is  thb  proposition  Catholic  ? — Not  at  all,  say  the 
Complainants  :  for  it  is  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Pope  hath  at  least  an  indirect  temporal  power 
wherever  he  confers  a  temporal  benefit.  Be  it  so :  but  what  is  this  to  the  proposition,  unless  it 
"  be  proved  that  this  power  was  obtained  by  the  commission  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Prince  of  the 
^*  Apostles,  and  not  by  Concordates  with  Princes  in  these  latter  ages  1  If  this  cannot  be  proved, 
"  the  proposition  is  safe  in  every  country  where  no  such  Concordates  take  place.  We  shall  have 
^  no  disputes  with  the  Court  of  Rome ;  but  in  Protestant  countries  the  Holy  See  will  not  forbid 
**  us  to  take  tlie  Pope's  supremacy  in  the  idea  it  was  conceived  in  during  the  first  ages  of  the 
''  Church,  and  no  other.  God  forgive  those  who  are  the  instruments  of  thus  raising  a  schism 
**  amongst  us  in  tliesc  days  of  tribulation." — Doctor  Fitzsimons,  who  preceded  Doctor  Carpenter, 
was  at  this  time  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  party  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  who  have  ever  opposed  the  progress  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, are  equally  active  to  this  day.  But  whatever  mask  of  Roman  piety  tliey  may 
assume,  he  must  be  blind  indeed,  who  cannot  see  that  they  are  consulting  for  their  own  absohUe 
dominion,  more  than  for  the  interests  of  religion  or  morality — **  quarunt  quee  sua  sunt." 

In  consequence  of  these  manoeuvres,  thus  practised  on  pretence  of  religion,  the  Legislature 
rejected  even  Mr.  Henry  Brookes's  Proposal  for  enabling  the  Catholics  to  reclaim  the  bogs 
of  Ireland,  by  granting  them  leases  of  three  lives,  or  31  years,  of  certain  portions  so  to 
be  reclaimed.     Mr.  Lawrence  Saul,  and  others,   who   were  driven  to  despair  by  Spiritual 

Intriguers,  sold  their  properties,  and  retired  to  France  and  to  America :  many  followed  their 

Bb 
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example,  who  were  ooDspicuous  afterwards  in  the  ranks  nnder  a  Washington  and  a  Gage.  Irdand 
was  deprived  of  their  industry,  and  Enghind  of  their  assistance.  In  every  country  the  face  of 
nature  is  tame  and  uninteresting  without  the  embellishments  of  man;  and  such  was  the  fate 
inflicted  upon  Ireland,  by  that  pious  Pride  which  forbad  the  Catholics  to  renounce  the  Pope's 
Deposing  power,  on  pretence  oi  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  erected  a  barrier  against  the  temporal 
emancipation  of  their  couutry !  a  boon  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  landlords  were  as 
deeply  concerned  as  those  of  the  Catholics  theufselves ! 

Those  melancholy  regions  where  man  never  trod,  are  overgrown  with  dark  and  pathless  forests 
— weeds  haunted  by  snakes — and  spungy  morasses  covered  with  a  putrified  vegetation.  Where 
there  are  no  vestiges  of  human  art — no  roads — no  hedge  rows — no  plantations — no  farm-houses, — 
every  thing  is  savage.  Rousseau  might  declaim  against  society,  and  live  in  the  mountains;  but 
Man,  terrified  by  the  fearful  silence  of  an  inhospitable  waste,  flies  even  from  his  native  place, 
when,  social  intercourse  is  interdicted ;  and  by  doing  so,  he  confesses  that  the  uncharitable  warfare 
of  sectaries  was  never  meant  to  be  an  ingredient  in  religion.  Ireland,  blessed  by  Nature,  has 
been  cursed  by  Man. 

When  his  present  Msyesty  came  to  the  throne,  Mr.  O'Conor  and  Dr.  Curry  proposed 
an  Address,  declaring  that  the  duty  of  allegiance  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  any  power 
on  earth.  But  this  was  so  vehemently  opposed,  with  menaces  of  Censures,  &c.  that  Dr.  Cnrry» 
writhig  to  Mr.  O'Conor,  from  Dublin,  24th  November,  176O,  says — ''  I  can  tell  you  with 
*^  pleasure,  that  we  have  unanimously  resolved  to  keep  the  Ecclesiastics  at  a  distance."  Thb 
Letter  is  in  his  own  hand.  In  another  Letter  in  his  hand,  and  in  Mr.  O'Conor^s,  dated  10th 
February,  1762,  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  to  the  Catholic  Archbbhop— -"  We  shall  deem  it  a  great 
**  misfortune,  if  by  a  refusal  to  read  the  paper  in  question  (at  the  difierent  altars  in  Dublin), 
*'  the  Roman  Catholic  Laity  are  put  under  an  indispensible  necessity  of  protesting  publicly  thai 
**  they  differ  in  opiman  from  some  of  their  Clergy,  as  to  the  obligation  of  civil  allegiance  to  the 
**  present  reigning  famUy**  In  1772,  the  Nuncio  Ghilini  issued  his  Mandate  to  the  Irish  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  Divine  right  to  depose  heretical  princes.  In  obedience  to 
such  Mandates,  several  Priests  to  whom  the  option  was  ofiercd  of  saving  tlier  lives  by  renouncing 
that  doctrine,  preferred  death  at  Tyburn  to  the  danger  of  excommunication;  and  we  have  now 
before  us  a  Letter  from  Bishop  Burke,  author  of  the  Hihemia  Domiuicana,  dated  Kilkenny, 
6th  May,  1773,  exhorting  Mr.  0*Conor  to  the  same  species  of  Martyrdom,  for  the  spiritual 
advantages  and  dominion  of  the  Roman  Court  I  Tims  were  the  solid  and  substantial  interests  of 
Ireland  sacrificed  to  political  intrigues,  masked  by  the  name  of  Religion ! — A  spiritual  emancipation 
must  pave  the  way  for  the  temporal,  before  Ireland  can  be  free. 

The  principal  writers  of  this  Collection  of  Letters,  are  Mr.  O'Conor,  Dr.  Curry ;  Mr.  H. 
Brooke,  author  of  Gustavus  Vasa;  LordTaafe;  Lord  Trimbleston ;  Dr. Warner;  Dr. Lehind; 
Lord  Lyttieton ;  George  Faulkner ;  Mr.  Vesey ;  Colonel  Vallancey ;  Doctor  Carpenter ;  Mr. 
O'Halloran ;  Dr.  Johnson ;  Mr.  Burke.  Several  others  of  less  note  follow.  Many  of  the  Letters 
are  extremely  interesting,  as  affording  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  interference  of  Nuncios  and 
Bishops,  to  prevent  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  from  professing  unreserved  civil  allegiance 
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to  llie  State,  and  partkularly  prohibiting*  on  pain  of  ooisures,  any  renunciation  of  the  Fcpe's 
pretended  power  to  depose  heretical  Princes,  or  to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  temporal 
government  of  the  kingdom. 

No.    LVII. 

**  Irish  Poems," — octavo^  paper. 

Hithertx>,  though  we  have  enumerated  about  30,000  Irish  verses  of  all  ages  since  the-4lth»  we 
have  noticed  nothing  of  OstMsl  But  here  is  a  MS.  which  was  presented  to  the  late  Marquess 
of  Buckingham,  as  an  undoubted  copy  of  some  of  Ossian'sVorks. — ^The  reader  will  judge  of  its 
authenticity  from  its  contents.    The  written  pages  are  220. 

Page  1,  to  18. — An  Irish  Grammar,  written  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  and  transcribed  ftom 
the  original  composed  by  the  Irish  Franciscan  Friars  of  Louvain. 

Page  18. — A  short  Poem  by  Father  Cmmor  (f  Brian. 

Page  19. — An  Irish  Epistle  in  verse,  from  Eitgene  Mae  Carthy,  to  John  O'Callanan,  with 
O'Callanan's  in  reply. 

Page  20. — A  short  Irish  Poem  by  DomuA.  (yDafy,  and  another  by  Connor  <y Brian. 

Page  21. — Verses  to  be  repeated  in  Irish,  and  addressed  to  God  when  we  lie  down. 

Page  22. — A  short  Irish  Poem  by  E/dmond  O'Ceanga. 

Page  23.— The  answer  to  ditto,  by  Donneh.  me  Ahrt  0*Chaffm. 

Page  23. — ^Verses  in  Irish,  hy  John  Caplua,  Miehad  Cuman,  John  O'Conally  &c  to  page  43, 
written  chiefly  on  religious  subjects,  by  the  Franciscans  of  Louvain,  and  transcribed  into  this 
volume  in  1751,  one  of  them  is  against  the  Penal  Laws  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Page  46. — Is  the  supposed  Dialogue  between  S.  Patrick  and  Oasian,  so  fallaciously  ascribed 
to  the  latter.  It  ends  at  page  68. — O'Brian  quotes  this  Poem  in  his  Dictionary,  Paris,  1768, 
Voce  Agallain,  The  transcript  in  this  MS.  was  written  in  1688 :  the  first  verse  is  ^'  OMi  a$fada 
'<  do  shuan, — Oissin  long  has  continued  thy  sleep.  Rise  up  and  hear  my  P^ms.'^ 

The  oldest  copy  extant  is  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  Rawlinson,  No.  487,  folio,  at  leaf27>b.  coLl, 
line  10,  where  the  compiler  of  this  Catalogue  read  it.  The  learned  librarian,  Mr.  Price,  assured 
him  that  he  had  shewn  it  to  Mr.  Macpherson,  the  pretended  translator  of  Ossian,  and  that  he 
comU  not  read  and  nmeh  less  explain  a  single  line  of  U.  The  part  of  the  MS.  Rawlinson  487» 
where  this  Dialogue  u  preserved,  is  intitled  **  Colloquia  de  Rebus  Hibemicis  in  fuHms  collo^[mnies 
**  introdsumniur  S.  Patridms,  Coilieus,  ei  dssinus:'*  and  there  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  it  also  in 
the  last  part  of  the  MS.  Laud.  F.  9S.  (1) 


(1)  A  oorrapted  copy  Ium  been  paMsahed  by  Henry  Makemie,  Eiq.  in  his  «  Report  of  the  CoDunittee  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  Edmbnigh,  8fo.  1805,  p.  119. 
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Page  6S. — ^Next  to  the  Dialogue  between  Patrick  and  Ossian,  is  a  Poem  intitled  thus  *^  Ag  $0 
tuarfBgahhml  do  thug  Oism  do  Pkattraig  or  tkeilg  do  rm  Fionn, — This  is  the  Report  which 
"  Ossian  made  to  Patrick  on  the  hunting  of  Fin/' 

The  former  Poem  consists  of  79^  verses ;  the  latter  begins  with  the  verse  *'  La  da  raibh  Fumn 
^'  na  bfhlaUh, — One  day  when  Fin  was  Commander/'  and  consists  of  1 96  verses,  ending  at  p.  73. 
Page  74. — Next  follows  a  Poem  intitled  **  Agso  an  thuarasgabkail  do  hheir  Oisin  do  Phadraig 
or  theacht  Thailc  mic  Treoin  chum  na  Feme  a  tondgh  sacht  a  rnhna, — ^This  is  the  report  (or 
narrative)  of  Oissin  to  Patrick,  concerning  the  coming  of  Thalc,  the  son  of  Treon  to  the 
••  Fenians  in  pursuit  of  his  Wife."  The  first  verse  is  "  Cnoc  an  or  an  Cnoc  so  skiar^ — The  Hill 
*'  of  Plunder  is  this  Hill  to  the  West." — It  consists  of  84  verses,  and  constitutes  the  third  part 
of  the  Poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  by  romancers  and  forgerers  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries* 
Considering  them  in  their  true  light  as  tales  of  the  14th  and  15th  ages,  even  so  all  the  editions 
that  have  appeared  by  all  parties  of  Scotch  and  Irish,  not  excepting  those  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  R.  L  A.  which  are  the  best,  are  very  corrupt  and  imperfect,  because  not 
founded  on  the  old  Oxford  MSS.  or  on  this  of  Stowe,  which  are  the  most  correct  extant. 

Page  78.— The  next  article  after  the  Poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  is  "  Father  ITilliaro  O'Hici's 
'*  Poem  in  praise  of  Cian  (yMahon,  who  declined  Holy  Orders,  being  in  love,  and  was  afterwards 
**  a  Captain  in  King  James's  army,  and  Justice  of  Peace  in  the  County  of  Clare."  Such  is  the 
title  prefixed  in  Irish,  where  this  Poem  is  stated  to  have  been  written  in  l684.     The  verses  are  60. 

Page  81.— Miscellaneous  Irish  Poems  by  Donnchad  (fMahon, — One  of  these  **  b  in  reply  to 
**  a  charge  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  because  he  spoke  in  English  at  the  Market  of  Cotke/^ 
Such  b  the  Irish  title  prefixed  to  it ! 

The  subsequent  Poems  are  Irish  Elegies  on  the  deaths  of  several  persons  of  distinction,  from 
]()80  to  1741,  and  occasional  scraps  in  praise  of  others,  down  to  page  136. 

Page  136. — ^A  Poem  of  68  verses,  mtitled  "  Athrighe  Bhaothlaigh  Dhuibh  mc  Aodhagain," — 
The  Repentance  of  black  Balhlag,  son  of  Aodagan." 

Page  140. — David  (yBruodar^s  Irish  Poem  in  praise  of  James  II,  in  124  verses. 

Page  145. — Ditto  in  prabe  of  Lord  Lucan,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Sarsfield,  Tlie  title 
u  in  these  words  **  Dabhid  O'Bruadar  cc  don  larl,  Lucain  .t.  an  Sarsealaeh,  anuar  do  chnir  se 
"  an  ruaig  or  ghalhtibh,  7  do  raob  se  an  Canoin  nun-  do  bhi  aco  da  thabhairt  0  Bhaile  Atha-cliath 
^'  do gabhail LaUmnighe,  Ambaiie  an  Phaoiiig  aecontae  Luimnighe  da  rineadh an  gniamh so  haw 
** fohreadh  moran  d uaisHbh  gaoidheal aunsa  mt^Haghain,  169O.  i.e.  David  0*Brodar  composed 
**  thb  Poem  in  praise  of  the  Eari  Lucan,  i.  e.  Sarsfield,  when  he  defeated  the  Englbh,  and 
^  spiked  their  great  canon  which  they  were  bringing  from  Dublin  to  the  storming  of  Limerick. 
"  This  transaction  occured  in  Ballinfaotig,  in  the  County  of  Limerick,  by  which  many  of  the 
**  gentry  of  Irekmd  were  preserved  in  thb  year,  1690. 

Page  151. — An  Irish  Poem  by  the  same  O'Bniadar,  lamenting  the  inability  of  those  who 
^posed  the  Revolution  in  1688. 
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Psige  152. — ^Dhto  Elegy  oo  the  fall  of  Ireland  in  l652.    The  verees  are  104. 

Page  155.— Miscellaneous  Political  and  Religious  Poems  and  Elegies,  composed  in  the  rtigns 
of  George  I.  and  II.  on  the  events  of  those  times. 

Page  199.— The  Christian  Doctrine,  in  Irish  verse,  by  Bonadventure  O^Hosi.    Another  copy 
of  this  Metrical  Catechism  has  been  already  mentioned. 


No.   LVIII. 

"  Miscellanea  Hibernica.'*— ^tearto,  paper. 

Containing,  1.  ^*  The  Successions  and  Chronology  of  the  Pagan  Kings  of  Ireland,  synchronised 
*'  with  those  of  the  ancient  Kings  and  Emperors  of  Europe  and  Asia.''  The  written  leaves  use 
47»  which  are  written  on  both  sides,  but  are  very  much  worn  and  stained.  They  are  partly  in 
prose,  partly  in  verse,  all  in  Irish,  and  taken  from  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Ltabhar  GabhaUai,  or 
Book  of  Conquests ;  the  parchment  dover  contains  an  ancient  fragment  of  a  Life  of  S.  Patrick^ 
in  Irish. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  ancient  Irish  Grammar  of  Cinnfaelad  mae  Oiklla,  which  is  quoted  in  the 
Ogygia,  and  was  once  the  property  of  OTiaherty,  40  pages,  4to.  Of  this  work,  O'Flaherty  says 
that  it  was  first  composed  by  Fortchem,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  afterwards 
new  modelled  by  Cenfaelad,  in  the  reign  of  Donald,  King  of  Ireland,  A.D,  628.  (1) 

3.  The  third  article  in  this  MS.  is  part  of  an  Irish  book  of  Sermons,  of  the  leign  of  George  L 
The  pages  are  24. 


a 


No.   LIX. 

Miscellanea    Hibernica" — octavoj  jpaper. 


Tlie  written  pages  are  122,  in  Irish  language  and  characters,  containing  the  fabulous  history 
of  King  Arthur  Pendragon,  in  95  pages,  written  by  John  O'SuUivan,  in  I699. 

2.  After  page  96  a  new  paging  begins  with  another  work,  intitled  "  Tmrnmh  na  h  Einmn,'*  or 
a  '*  View  of  Irebmd."  This  is  a  Poem  on  the  History  of  Ireland,  in  480  verses,  written  i^ter  the 
battle  of  Aughrim,  by  John  O'SuUivan,  who  dates  it  20th  December,  1699.  The  pages  of  tliis 
Poem  are  numbered  from  1  to  29. 


(1)  Sab  Cooqnovaro,  UltoniaB  Rege,  doo  celebres  Poetae,  Fortchertnu  Deagse  fiJins,  et  Nedtns  filias  Adnai 
colloqaiam  de  legibns  institucniiit.  Idem  Forchemns  apad  Fjunaninm  Ultonis  regiam  Poeseos  pnecepta  et 
varia  Carminum  genera  lileris  mandayit  Qaem  libnun  Urmeeachi  ma  n  Emgioi,  i.e.  PracepU  Poetanun 
ioscnptum,  et  centena  carmiDiun  genera  complexom  KtuifttUaf  fiUw  Oliffi.  Dooaldo  Itega  Hibemiae,  an.  6t8,. 
mtiltis  abiode  ssecolis,  apad  Doue-Lsram  interpolaTit,  p.  tl7. 
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3/The  last  page  but  one  cMtaim  a  Poetn  by  D$tmA.  wufrtyDafy,  on  bis  own-advanced  age 
and  the  pains  attending  it  tnuiscribed  in  1 7479  by  John  Fitzgerald* 
Thb  MS.  was  presented  by  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  P*  Roberts  to  the  Marquess  of  BucUngham. 


No.    LX. 

''   RiAGHAIL   AR    MaTHAIR    NAOMHTHA    S.  ClARA    AR    NA    TIONNTUADH 
*'   IN    GAOIDHLCC   AS    BERLA    LA   TOIL  AN    UACHTARAIN,  1636.  i.e. 

^'  The  Rule  of  our  Holy  Mother  S.  Clara :  translated  ftom  English  into  Irish,  with  the  good  will 
"  of  the  Ordinarv,  1636." 

On  the  opposite  page  are  the  words  **  For  the  use  of  the  poor  Clares  of  Galway»  1647,  to 
**  Charles  O^Conor,  Esq.  1746." 

This  is  a  12mo.  MS.  of  325  pages,  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters^  and  is  dated  at  the 
end,  in  the  same  language  and  characters,  "  IceoUMe  na  Gailimhe  8  Xbris.  l647,  i.e.  in  the 
College  of  Galway,  8th  December,  l647.  It  is  neatly  written  in  the  hand- writing  of  Mickad 
CXOrry,  the  best  Irish  schokr  of  his  age,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  iiandard  for  the  puri^  of 
the  Irish  language. 

No..  LXI. 

"  PoEMATA  VARIA  HiBERNiCA." — quarto^  paper. 

This  MS.  b  in  the  Irish  language  and  characters,  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and  in  a 
very  bad  state.    The  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 

It  its  present  state  it  begins  with  a  Poem  by  Eochoid  O'Heodhusa,  which  is  followed  by  several 
Poems  of  the  (/Higgmtes,  namely  of  J%ama8,  of  Feardarcha,  and  of  Thomas  Roe  D'Higghu,  &c. 
then  of  Daimckad  0*Daiy,  Lochlan  mac  Taidkg  (yDafy,  Maohmire  mac  Eogain  Ua  Vtgimmy 
•  *  *  ^  mac  Aimgus,  Muiris  mac  Brum,  Aomgus  (yCUHm,  Mmrgeas  (TMaoleoHaire,  Pder 
(yMaolconar,  Fergal  og  mac  an  Baird,  Eogam  mac  Crailk,  Aongu$  mac  CearbhmU  hmdke, 
JoHgus  Roe  O'Dafy. 

These  Poems  are  followed  by  torn  fragments  of  other  Poems,  in  56  pages  4to.  The  name  of 
the  writer  of  this  second  part  may  be  seeo  at  page  12,  "  MUi  Niall  mae  Mmredh  do  Bgriohk  «d, — 
I,  Nial  mac  Muredh,  wrote  this."— This  Collection  relates  chiefly  to  Ulster,  and  b  by  different 
Poets,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned.  The  exploits  of  the  principal  families  of  Ulster  are  the 
subject  on  which  they  enlarge. 

The  third  part  consbts  of  fragments  of  Romances  of  the  l6th  Century,  in  which  the  Poet 
Fergut  Fm  mac  Fm  is  introduced  as  contemporary  with  Otgwr  the  son  of  Otssw. — ^The  pages  are 
too,  much  torn,  sefNurated  from  their  proper  places,  and  sofled  so  as  to  be  in  many  phces 
illegible.    The  writing  b  of  about  the  reign  ^Gewge  I. 
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The  last  article  is  part  of  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  same  period  with  the  former,  the  first  pagei 
of  which  are  missbg  dowD  to  page  15;  the  remainiog  leaves  are  77 9  written  on  both  sides. 
These  Romances  are  interspersed  occasionally  with  poetry,  which,  as  usual,  i&  ascribed  to  ancient 
Bards;  but  they  betray  themselves  by  mentioning  jEngliah  names,  apd  new  divisions  of  Ireland, 
and  Anglo-Norman  manners  of  the  15th  and  1 6th  centuries. 

JSome  difficulties  occur  in  the  pages  of  Irish  history  which  Romancers  seldom  overcome.  The 
English  writers  are  often  caught  in  those  difficulties,  as  in  traps,  firom  which  it  b  next  to  a  mirade 
if  any  other  than  a  person  acquainted  with  the  Irish  language  can  escape.  Thqr  know  not«  fo** 
instance,  that,  anciently,  Ulster  was  not  so  large  a  Province  as  it  is  now ;  that  Cavan  belonged 
to  Connacht ;  that  though  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ulster  was  called  Ul  and  Ulad  down  to  the 
leign  of  Cormac-mac-Airt,  who,  according  to  llgemac,  expelled  the  rebellious  inhabitants  of 
that  Province  into  the  Island  of  Man  about  A.D.  260,  yet  by  that  event  the  name  Uly  and  the 
power  of  the  Provincial  Kings  of  Eamama^  called  Chn  Rudrmgh,  were  altered,  and  curtailed; 
that  a  subsequent  rebellion  caused  a  new  and  powerfiil  invasion  of  Ubter»  iieaded  by  the  three 
C«4i»,  grand-sons  of  Khig  Carbre-Iifieacar,  about  the  year  330,  when  Fergm  Fogha,  the  kst 
Khig  of  the  race  of  Ru4raig,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cam'Eacha4etMarg,  and  Famania 
destroyed ;  that  the  remaining  branches  of  the  Rudrician  Ctan  were  then  driven  into  that  tnu:t  which 
extends  firom  Loch  Neach,  Eastward ;  and  that  the  name  Ulad  means  that  tract  only,  from 
A.D.  330.  (1) 

Again,  in  the  distribution  made  by  the  children  of  Nial  the  Great,  we  find  new  tames 
imposed  on  eight  divisions  of  Ireland,  amongst  bis  eight  sons.  Of  these  the  principal  were  Lao- 
gaire,  Eogain,  Canal-Gulban.  The  first  was  sovereign  of  the  whole  Island;  Eogan  was  founder 
of  the  Principality  of  Ttr-Eogan^  now  Tirone;  and  Cimal  was  founder  of  the  PriucipaUty  of 
Tirconnel.  Ubter  became  thus  divided  amongst  two  branches  of  the  O'Nials,  whose  territories 
extended  from  Connacht  to  Loch  N  Each,  and  they  were  called  the  •  Northern '  Hi  NialU 
whilst  the  descendants  of  the  other  brothers  possessed  the  fine  Province  of  Meath,  extending  then 
firom  the  Shannon  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  which  was  deemed  the  Royal  Patrimony  of  the  Souihem 
Hi  Nials,  Kings  of  Temorath,  and  sovereigns  of  the  whole  Islnnd. 

The  O'Nial  monarchy  continued  uninterrupted  to  1102,  when  Brian  Borovey  availing  himself 
of  the  weakness  of  Malachy  II.  headed  the  armies  collected  against  the  Danes,  and  usurped  the 
Goverament.  This  breach  led  to  another :  the  Kings  of  Connacht  claimed  a  superior  right,  as 
descendants  of  Muredaeh  Ttreach,  and  the  CVConor  dynasty  ensued ;  but  that  being  destroyed 
by  Henry  II.  Ulster  again  received  its  ancient  dimensions,  with  the  addition  of  Cavan,  lopped  off 
firom  Connacht.    A  few  years  before  the  arrival  of  Henry,  Murchad  O^MelaeUm,  the  fiither  of 

(1)  This  happened  in  the  reign  of  Mmredad^  TlrMc,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Connacfat,  of  the  Iberian  race. 
He  was  the  son  of  Fiaek  SnMUumef  King  of  Ireland,  and  socceeded  to  the  sovereignty  alKmt  the  year  330.  On 
the  destroction  of  Eamania,  he  rewarded  the  CoUas  with  the  ample  Principality  of  Orgial  or  UrUly  inchiding 
tke  greater  part  of  present  Monaghan,  Ardmagh,  and  Loath;  and  Ulster,  tfaos  divided,  became  entirely  sob- 
senrient  to  the  power  of  the  O'Nials.  Romaacen  not  aware  of  tliese  fiicts,  make  a  strange  confiuion  of  pfua, 
I,  and  ^imet. 
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tbe  celebrated  Lady  Dervorgiila  0*Ruark,  was  head  of  the  SoMihem  CVNials,  and  Miircertacfay 
or  Murtach  O'Lochlin-CyNial^  was  head  of  the  Ncfihems.  These  two  are  strangely  confoonded 
by  some  writers :  the  former  was  a  weak,  the  latter  a  powerful  Prince,  who,  on  the  death  of 
Jkrloch  O'CanoTj  called  the  Great,  vindicated  the  supreme  sovereignty  in  defiance  of  Roderic, 
the  son  of  Torlach,  to  his  death  in  1066.  When  Henry  II.  granted  Meath  to  Lacy,  by  Meuih 
was  meant  the  Principality  of  Mwrchad  O'MelaehUny  the  father  of  Dervorgiila,  not  of  Mnrcertach, 
or  Murtach  CyLochlin  O'Nial,  who  was  Prince  of  Urone. 

When  King  John  divided  Ireland  into  twelve  counties  in  1210,  the  divbion  was  ideal  rather 
than  practical.  Tliese  counties  were  possessed  mostly  by  the  Irish,  and  governed  by  the  Brehon 
Laws  of  King  Cormap.  Sir  J.  Davis  says,  that  in  the  13th  of  Henry  VIII.  1521,  the  authority 
of  England  could  not  be  exerted  except  in  very  inconsiderabk  districts  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Meath, 
and  Louth.  The  division  of  counties  begins  properly  with  the  4th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1556, 
in  the  administration  of  Lord  Sussex.  Lord  Sidney  afterwards,  in  1575-1578,  established  Long- 
ford; and  Lord  Perrot  divided  Connacht  in  1585,  and  Ulster  soon  after. 

But  yet  De  Lolme  observes,  very  justly,  that  the  Irish  Chiefs  considered  themselves  independent, 
down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  as  in  his  Essay  prefixed  to  De  Foe*s  History  of  the  Union.  A 
curious  challenge,  sent  by  one  of  them  to  Henry  VIII.  is  yet  preserved.  Tlie  Irish  Ambassador 
threw  himself  in  the  King's  way,  as  he  was  returning  from  chapel,  and  addressed  him  thus : — 

Sia  pedilnu  tuts  Dommt  Rex, — Mac  Gilia  Patrichu  Dominus  meus  tiln  me  misit,  ut  denunciem 

quod  nisi  cohibeas  Jwrationes,  et  lairoeima  Johannis  de  Burgo^  ipse  helium  faeiet  contra  te,** — 
The  matter  was  adjosted,  says  De  Lolme,  and  redressed  accordingly. 


No.   LXII 

*'  EocHAiR  Sgiath  an  aithfrionn."— ^Mar^o,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  l60.  Two  other  copies  of  this  work  have  been  already  mentioned. 
This  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end.  The  word  Aithfriend,  for  mass,  is  a  corruption  of 
the  English  word  offering ;  it  is  pronounced  aoifrin.  This  work  is  Keating's ;  and  this  MS.  is 
coeval  with  the  author.    The  Irish  title  b— "  A  Holy  Key  to  the  Offering." 

No.    LXIII. 

"  TiGERNACHi  Annales,''— /oKo,  paper. 

This  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  Oxford  MS.  Rawlinson,  No,  488.— The  pages  of  the  copy 
correspond  with  the  columns  of  that  MS.  so  that  every  Ime  of  each  page  begins  and  ends  with 
every  line  of  its  corresponding  column;  and  there  are  as  many  pages  in  the  copy,  as  there  are 
columns  in  the  originaL 
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It  hat  not  been  hitherto  obMrved,  that  there  are  two  Oxford  copies,  both  imperfect :  the  first 
ped  Sir  J.  Ware,  though  he  had  the  use  of  it,  aod  entered  it  in  hb  Catalogue  as  another  work. 
It  is  marked  Rawlinsoo,  No.  502.  In  a  Label  prefixed  to  it,  in  Ware's  hand,  it  is  described  thus : 
'*  Amm/akB  ab  Urbe  oomiiia  U9qm  ad  imUhtm  Imperii  Aniamim  PuJ*  This  MS.  begbs,  in  its 
present  mutilated  condition,  with  that  part  of  Tigemac's  Chronicle  where  he  mentions  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  and  consists  only  of  a  few  leaves,  ending  with  the  reign  of  Antoninus ;  but  it  is 
valuable  as  a  fragment  oi  the  12th  century.  Very  brief  are  the  notices  of  Ireland  which  are 
mixed  up  with  the  early  parts  of  Tigemac.  He  questions  the  veracity  of  all  the  most  ancient 
documents  relating  to  Ireland;  and  makes  the  historical  epoch  begin  firom  Kimbaalh^  and  the 
founding  of  Emtumim^  about  the  18th  year  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  before  Christ  289*  "  Oanmi 
*'  Mmmmatia  Scoiarum  (says  he)  tufue  Kimbaoik  imeeria  erani." 

But  yet  he  gives  the  ancient  Lists  of  the  Kmgs  as  he  found  them  in  the  Feiera  McmumaUm, 
In  the  firagment  Rawlinson  502,  fol.  t,  b.  col.  1,  line  S3,  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cobtaek,  the 
son  of  Ugam^  whom  he  synchronizes  with  the  Prophet  Esechias,  is  given  thus: — Cobiaeh  cod- 
''  krtg  mac  Ugmme  mar  do  ia$CMdk  co  trkkai  Righ  imme  m  Dmd-Righ  Maige  AUbe,  M  Brwdm 
**  Tuama-teHbaih  satnrmd,  la  Labraid  Lamgweaeh  Moen  mac  AUdia  amt^  me  Ltogaire  Lmre  mc 
*'  Ugaime  moir  m  digail  a  aikmr  7  a  $tmatkakr  ro  marb  Cobiaeh  Coel^  Coead  o  sm  eahr  Laigkmm 
"  7  Leth  Cmmd."  i.  e.  *'  Cobtach  the  Slender,  of  Bregia,  the  son  of  Ugan  the  Great,  was  burned 
^  with  thuty  royal  Princes  about  him  in  Dtm-Rigia  of  the  plain  of  Ailb,  in  the  Royal  Palace  of 
**  the  hill  of  Ttn-AolA,  (TRm  is  fire,  baih  b  to  shiy,)  as  the  ancients  rehite,  by  Labrad,  of  Ships,  the 
^  beloved  son  of  Ailel,  the  illustrious  son  of  Laogare  the  Fierce^  son  of  Ugan  the  Great,  m 
**  revenge  for  the  murder  of  hb  father  and  grand-fiither,  killed  by  Cobtach  the  Slender.  A  war 
**  arose  from  thb  between  Leinster  and  the  Northern  half  of  Ireland.'' 

The  second  copy  of  Tigemac  in  the  Bodleian,  Rawlinson  488,  has  not  thb  passage,  neither 
has  it  any  part  of  this  MS.  preceding  the  time  of  Alexander.  But  from  thence  both  agree  to  where 
the  first  ceases  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus ;  the  loss  of  the  remainder  of  that  MS.  is  the  more 
lamentable,  as  the  MS.  No.  488  is  imperfect,  and  very  ill  transcribed. 

The  quotations  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors  in  Tigemac  are  very  numerous;  and  hb 
balancing  their  authorities  against  each  other,  manifests  a  degree  of  criticism  uncommon  in  the 
iron  age  in  which  he  lived.  (1)     He  quotes  Malmura's  Poems  thus : — 

"  Finit  4ta  aetas  incipit  qnmta  quae  continet  annos  589  ut  Poeta  (Hibemensb)  ait — '  O  Derad 


(1)  He  quotes  Euaebios,  Julias  AfricaDos,  Bede,  Josqthos,  S.  Jerom,  &c.  and  sometimet  he  conironti  them 
as  at  fol.  f .  coL  S,  1. 16,  of  this  Fragmeot  *<  Eosebios  ait  aonos  xxx.  ab  eversione  Hiemsalem  nsqne  ad 
**  ioitiam  Ciri  Regis  Penamm.  Jutius  Africaoos  Ixz  annos  compntat.  Hieronimas  antem  in  Tractatn  Danielis 
<'  ait— TnuioDt  Ebrei  higiisceoiodi  &bofauD,— -usque  ad  70m.  annom  quo  Hleremiaa  Captivitatem  PopaK 
*<  Jodeomm  dixerat  soUendam,  de  quo  Zacharias  in  princtpio  ▼olominis  soi  loqaitnr." 

He  then  endeavoors  to  reconcile  these  opinions,  and  at  fol.  2. 6.  col.  1,  he  says  on  the  mupA,  **  adde  4  amios 
<<  super  26,  prescriptos,  nt  fiat  nnmems  xxx  annoram  ab  eversione  Hiemsalem,  Seetadwrn  Eastftiam,  et  sie  lie 
<<  nQmems  congmit." — He  always  collates  the  Septaagint  with  the  Hebrew  text 

At  foL4,  col  f.  L  St,  he  says,  ^  Dariam  et  Camhysem  regnaase,  dnos  fratres  Ifagoe,  u  fibris  Cvomoonni 

Cc 
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^'  tR  PhopmU  CO  gdm  Fkuba  FfdH—Cak  cei  w  twem  bHadkna  Ixrx.  co  demhm — O  Adam  cmi 
**  gmain  oen  me  Mmre  mine — It.  da  hHadhna  hix.  cei  ia  tri  mUe." 

This  is  a  quotation  from  the  Irish  Poems  of  Malnmra  already  mentioned;  from  i/vhich  it  appeal 
that  both  followed  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text,  rejecting  that  of  the  Seventy. 

Prefixed  to  the  Oxford  MS.  Rawlinson,  No.  488,  is  the  following  Elenchns  Contentorum  in  the 

hand-writing  of  Sir  J.  Ware : 

FOh 
^'  jtnnaies  Tigemaci  [*£renachi  ut  opinor    Cloomacnoisensis]    usque  ad  annum    Salutis 

MLXXXVIII,  quo  obiit 1 

Contiuuatio  Tigemachi  usque  ad  annum,  MCLXXVIII     20 

Fragmentum  Annalium  cujusdem  Anonymi     30 

Fragmeutum  Annalium  Prioratus  Insulae  Sanctorum  in  Shenano  fluvio  ah  anno  MCCCXCIII. 

usque  ad  annum  MCCCCVII 34 

Annales  Ecclesiae  (ut  videtur)  B.  Mariae  Virginb  Pontanas,  ab  anno  MCCCLXXXVIII.  usq 

ad  annum,  M.DI » ••-« 40 

Severall  Memorials  of  Edward  Staples,  some  time  Bbhop  of  Meath,  given  to  me  by  Ant 

Martin,  Bishop  of  the  same 42 

Several  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  some  time  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland ,     44 

George  Gage  his  narrative  of  his  Agentcy  in  Rome,  Annis  162 1 ,  22,  and  23 •     49 

J^Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Derry,  his  letter  to  A.  Bishop  James  Usher,  touching  Popish  Emis- 
saries in  puritannicall  presses  during  the  late  King's  tribulations    52 

Sir  William  Boswell's  Letter  to  William  Laud,  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  formerly  with 

Priuiate  Usher,  from  the  original  with  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  Choice  Papers." 53 

Several  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  missing  at  the  beginning.  In  its  present  state,  the  first  words 
are  "  regnare  inchooans,  and  then  follows  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  King  of  Egypt,  the  succes- 
sor of  Alexander,  firom  whose  18th  year  he  dates  the  founding  of  Eamania.  The  leaf  paged  4 
by  Ware,  is  really  the  third  leaf  of  the  book ;  so  that  in  Ware's  time  it  appears  to  have  bad  one 
leaf  more  than  at  present.  The  leaf  marked  5,  is  the  4th— that  marked  6,  is  the  5th — that 
marked  7,  is  the  6th.  The  next  leaf  is  numbered  8  ;  but  this  is  an  additional  error,  for  one 
folio  is  missing  between  it  and  the  preceding ;  so  that  it  is  neither  the  8th  in  its  present  state, 
(but  the  7th),  nor  was  it  the  8th  in  Ware's  time,  or  at  any  time.  Its  preceding  leaf  ends  with 
an  account  of  S.  Patrick's  captivity,  and  the  reign  of  Julian  ;  whereas  the  first  line  of  the  leaf 
paged  8,  relates  the  death  of  S.  Cianan,  of  Duleek,  to  whom  S.  Patrick  committed  his  copy  of 
the  Gospels;  (I)  so  that  there  is  a  whole  century  missing  from  S.Patrick's  captivity,  A.D.  388, 
to  the  deatli  of  S.  Cianan^  in  490. 

In  the  MS.  Rawlinson,  483,  the  years  are  frequently  marked  on  the  maigins  in  Arabic  numerals 


**  Eusebii  reperiiuiis.    Vemm  Hleronimiis  io  ExpoMtione  Danielis  scribit  post  Cambisem  regnasse  Smerden 
<(  Magam." — He  next  qaotes  OrottM,  fol.  4,  col.  4, 1. 1. 

*  Vide  AnnaL  Ulton.  ad  an.  1088. 

(1)  ««  K.V.  Qme$  S.  dtmmi  DaimlUig.    Itd^ivg  Patrmc  oa  MtfCflo.*' 
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opposite  to  leading  fiicts — ^thus,  at  fol.  7,  col.  3,  of  tke  MS.  couoting  the  leaves  as  they  now  are, 
opposite  to  tbe  words  "  Pairkim  name  natua  es^"  the  margin  bears  the  date  372 ;  opposite  to 
the  words  '<  Patrkim  Capihut  miHibermmm  dmsiui  esi,  (col.  4)  the  maigin  bears  the  date  388 ; 
and  opposite  to  the  words  "  Kal.  iii.  Anastasius  regnat  annis  xxviii.  Patricias  Archiepiscopus  et 
**  Apostolus  Hibemensiiun  anno  aetatis  suse  cxx.  die  xvi.  Kal.  April  quievit/'  folio,  paged  8,  col  1, 
the  margin  bears  the  date  49  i* 

The  two  former  of  these  dates  are  accurate;  but  the  latter  b  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Tigemac, 
who  quotes  a  very  ancient  Irish  Poem  on  S.  Patrick's  death,  to  prove  that  he  died  in  493,  thus: 

**  O  Genemam  Cr,  eeinudt-^ccee.  for  caen  nochaid 
**  Teara  bL  saer  iar9mn-<o  bos  Patraic  Prim  ApstmlJ* 

"  From  the  birth  of  Christ  beloved — cccc.  above  full  90, 

*'  Three  years  count  after  to  the  death  of  Patrick  chief  Apostle.'' 

The  next  year  is  erroneously  marked  on  the  mai^gin  492 ;  it  ought  to  be  494« 

The  marginal  annotator  has  marked  the  years  in  Arabics  opposite  to  all  the  subsequent 
initials  of  years,  in  conformity  with  his  calculation  of  491  for  the  death  of  S.  Patrick,  and  he  errs 
also  by  omitting  some  of  Tigemac's  dates  in  that  very  page. — ^Tigemac's  Work  ends  at  page 
20,  col.  1,  of  this  MS.  The  remainder,  to  folio  paged  29,  inclusive  b  the  CmUnmaUim  of 
Tigernac's  Annals,  from  his  death  in  1088,  to  1178  inclusive.    The  whole  is  in  one  hand. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  one  leaf  is  missing  after  that  marked  14;  the  next  is  marked 
l6;  and  the  hiatus  is  to  be  lamented,  extending  from  76^  inclusive,  to  973 — a  period  of 
228  years ! 

From  this  account  it  is  clear  that  no  good  edition  of  Hgemac  can  be  founded  <m  any  copy  in 
the  British  Islands ;  for  that  of  Dublin,  and  all  those  hitherto  dbcovered,  are  founded  on  the 
Oxford  MS.  which  is  imperfect,  and  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  of  its  transcriber.  Inoea^ 
speaking  of  this  MS.  says — ''  The  Chronicle  of  Tigernach,  which  Sir  J.  Ware  possessed,  and  is 

now  in  the  Duke  of  Chandos's  Library,  is  a  very  ancient  MS.  but  seems  not  so  entire  as  one 

that  is  often  quoted  by  OTlaherty." — Critical  Essay,  vol.  2,  page  504. 

OTlahertys  copy  is  quoted  in  the  Journal  des  Scavans,  tom.  iv.  p.  64,  and  torn.  vi.  p.  351, 
year  1764,  in  these  words: — **  Plusieurs  Scavans  etrangeres  reconnoisseut  qneles  Irlandois  ont 
''  des  Annates  d*unc  antiquity  tres  respectable  et  d'une  authenticity  a  toute  epreuve.  C'est  le 
**  jugement  qu'en  porte  Mr.  StiUingfleet  dans  la  Preface  de  ses  Antiquity,  ou  il  paroit,  au  con- 
''  traire,  faire  tres  peu  de  cas  de  tons  les  Monumens  de  la  nation  Ecossoise.  Mr.  Innes  qui  n  a 
''  jamais  flatt^  les  Irlandois  reconnoit  Tantiquit^,  anssi  bieu  que  I'authenticite,  de  leurs  Annales, 
**  particulierment  de  celles  de  Tigerwtch,  d*Innisfalien,  et  de  quelques  autres.  II  lemarque  que 
^*  la  Copie  des  Annales  de  Tigernach  qui  appartenoit  k  Mr.  OTlaherty,  Auteur  de  TOgygia, 
^*  paroissoit  plus  parfaite  que  celle  qui  se  trouvoit  dans  la  Bibliotheque  du  Due  de  Chandaii, 

'*  Je  crois  devoir  declarer  ici  que  je  possede  actuellement  cette  meme  copie  des  Annales  de 
'*  Tigernach  que  possedoit  Mr.  O'Flaherty,  avec  un  ancienne  Apographe  de  la  Chronique  de 
'*  Clonmacnois,  qui  est  bien  connu  sous  le  titre  de  Chromcan  Scoiorum  Cbumaue,  et  qui  appac- 
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^  teooit  aossi  aa  meme  Monsieur  OTIaberty,  qui  le  cite  bien  soovent  dons  son  Ogjfgie,     Jc 

possede  aussi  une^^^opie  parfaite  et  authentiqae  des  Amudet  d'InmrfaUen.    II  est  juste  que 

j'avertisse  mes  lecteurs  du  poids  de  mes  autorites  c  Voyes  suite  dn  MemoiFe  de  Monsieur  de  € 

sur  les  Poemes  de  Monsieur  Maq>benon  dans  le  Journal  des  Scavans,  t.  ti.  1764,  Mois  d,  Octob. 

page  351|  et  le  1**  Article  du  meme  Memoire.'' — ^Journal  des  Scavans,  torn.  ir.  p.  64,  ann.  1764. 

After  tbis  account  of  the  different  copies  of  Tigemach,  that  are  known  to  exist,  it  remains 
that  a  particular  description  be  given  of  the  Stowe  copy,  and  of  the  aids  which  it  supplies  towards 
a  good  edition  of  that  valuable  Chronicle. 

The  Stowe  copy  commences  with  a  transcript  of  Ware's  account  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  No.  502, 
which  b  prefixed  to  that  MS.  in  Ware's  hand.  Then  follows  a  collation  of  that  written  account 
with  Ware's  printed  account  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  own  MSS.  Dublin,  4to.  l648,  and  with 
Tenniaon's  Catalogue  published  by  Gibson,  Oxford*  4to.  1692. — A  more  detailed  and  correct 
description  than  any  of"  those  is  next  given,  in  which  the  mistakes  of  former  accounts  are 
rectified.  This  description  occupies  fifteen  leaves  of  the  MS.  now  before  us. — Amongst  the 
Poems  quoted  in  the  Oxford  Fragment  of  Tigernach,  one  is  Maolmura's. — The  PsaUwr 
na  rann  is  stated  to  commence  after  that  fragment,  at  folio  19,  where  it  bears  the  name  oi  JEngUf 
the  Cuidae  who  flourished  in  850.  This  work  consists  of  8256  Irish  verses,  giving  a  Metrical 
Universal  History,  which  was  transcribed  into  this  MS.  above  700  years  ago.  Ware  mistakes, 
saying  that  this  Metrical  History  is  carried  on  to  folio  90.  It  ends  at  folio  39,  where  it  Is 
followed  by  a  Metrical  Life  of  our  Saviour  in  Irish,  by  the  same  author,  to  fol.  4 1 . 

The  next  article  is  intitled  "  Tractatus  de  Sex  aetatibus  mundi,  Versibus  Uibernicis, 
per  ^ngusium  filium  SubiiaV  to  folio  44,  where  another  article  begins  with  the  title, — 
"  Duan  Dublittrech  in  so  forsan  PanechteJ*  i.  e.  '•  The  Poem  of  Dublitter,  on  the  Universal 
"  History,  follows  here."  One  of  Dublitter^s  verses  mentions  Femus,  Ihe  great  progenitor  of  the 
Sciths  of  Ireland,  thus  :  "  Fenius  mac  Baadh  ni  brec — he  Athair  na  Scithtcda.**  This  line  may 
be  seen  at  fol.  44,  6,  col.  2,  line  40,  of  the  MS.  Rawlinson,  502. 

The  Stowe  MS.  further  proceeds  to  mention  the  various  articles  contained  In  the  Oxford  MS. 
such  as  the  Poems  of  the  Fir  legind  Afac  Coissi,  at  foL  45,  consisting  of  264  verses  on  the 
Dispersion  of  Mankind,  and  the  origin  of  the  Gael,  Thb  Poem'  gives  a  geographical  account 
of  the  limits  of  different  kingdoms  iu  the  three  Ranna,  or  divisions  of  the  world,  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia. — ^Three  Irish  Poems  on  the  successions  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  follow  at  fol.  4$. 

At  folio  47  is  a  Chronicle  of  the  Christian  Kings  of  Ireland  from  Nial  the  Great.  The  death 
of  this  Prince  is  mentioned,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  sumamed  "  of  the  nine  hostages/'  because 
he  had  nine  of  the  Picts,  nine  of  the  Saxons,  nine  of  the  Britons  or  Welch,  and  9  of  the  Franks, 
taken  in  his  several  expeditions  into  Great  Britain  and  Gaul.  Torna  Eigios's  Poems  are  quoted 
here,  from  Cormac  of  Casfael's  Psalter,  a  cliear  proof  that  they  are  older  than  the  9lb  century. 

Poems  on  the  successions  of  the  Leinster  Kings  l)egin  at  fol.  48  to  50,  inclusive,  where  one  of 
them  bears  the  name  of  Ftan-mac-Maelmaedoc,  and  another  immediately  after  it  bears  the  name 
of  the  Poet  (hihanack  h.  CaeUama-Cuirrech.  These  are  hbtorical  pieces  of  the  9th  and  lOtli 
centuries.  ' 
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Genealogies  of  Iiith  Sainto  follow  from  the  Psaltar  Cmml  to  foK  54,  where  a  valuable  ancient 
ftagment  of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Dromcet,  held  in  596,  are  supported  by  the  authority  of 
a'short  Poem  bearing  the  name  of  S.  Columba.  As  this  Rawlinson  MS.  is  now  above  700  years 
old,  it  is  presumed  that  these  notices  will  be  found  valuable.  The  thirteen  last  chapters  of 
Adamnan's  Life  of  Columba  in  Irish,,  at  fol.  56,  give  cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  tlie  greater  part 
of  that  work.  At  fol.  59,  col.  2,  is  an  Irish  Poem  intitled,  **  Adommtin  mac  Ronam  rocka  chain 
'*  m  Martham  seo  Calum  Chiili,*'  u  e.  *'  Adamnan,  the  son  of  Ronan,  sung  this  Elegy  on  the 
**  death  of  S.  Columba  of  Churches.'* 

Two  Poems  follow,  bearing  the  name  of  S.  Camdc^  of  Kilkenny,  and  these  are  followed  by  the 
fXa  90  JUt-jUt,  or  the  Brehon  I^ws  of  Adne,  the  son  of  Utbir,  Nede,  the  son  of  Adne,  and 
Fortchamy  whose  names  are  prefixed  to  them.  These  are  interlined  with  an  Irish  Glossary  down 
to  fol.  64. 

Of  these  very  ancient  Poems,  the  following  account  is  given  at  fol.  60  of  the  Oxford  MS.  in 
the  same  band-writiug  in  which  the  whole  volume  is  transcribed : — 

**  Lot  dam  de  Lai  dam  tt  com  %  damn  atidb.  t  CiagofiUfiU  Emain  Mocha.    Akn  ovr  do  aiamr 

*  Comchobair  mc  Ntssa — Perto  do  Neide  mac  Aidnm  do  Chonnact-aib  J.  u  do  Thmaihaib  dt 

*  Domann  dt^  am.  asberi  ftin  mn  Diminaccall  J.  Mc  oa  dona  dan  oU  m.ta  7  rl.  7  Firchortne  do 
'IMdbinSm.    FtuaU  a  dama  .i.  Tumech  Adnai  do  thabairt  do  Ferchartne  o  Meidbhe  7  o  AikU 

*  uarnec  Adnai,  cotaimc  Nnde  o  h  Albam  iarfoglaim  dcse  d  Eochaid  Echbcom  diar  tiachiain  do 
a  Albain  do  ckuaid  co  h  Eknain  con  drind  i  Caihair  Olt.  an  con  cb.  if.  Earfrio  Cia  oojili  7jrL'* 


IMeralfy. 

'^  The  place  where  these  two  Poems,  which  are  called  Cias  oJUi  JtU^  were  composed,  was  Eamania 
*'  — the  time  was  the  time  of  Concobar  Mac  Nessa — the  authors  were  Node,  the  son  of  Adnai  of 
^*  Connacht,  or  of  the  Damnonians,  as  he  himself  says,  in  his  Reply,  beginning  Mc  sa  dona,  &c. 
*^  and  Fortchemy  the  Ulster  Man,  the  learned,  who  gave  the  challenge.  That  is — the  possession  of 
**  Adna's  place,  as  Royal  Poet,  was  given  to  Fortchcm,  by  Meba  and  by  Alii,  after  Adna's 
^*  death,  until  Neide  came  from  Albany,  on  hearing  of  Adna's  death  from  Eochoid  of  the  White 
**  Steed.  On  his  arrival  firom  Albany,  he  went  to  Eamania,  where  he  obtained  the  Chair  of  the 
*'  Poets ;  and  then  was  said  of  him  throughout  all  Ireland,  Cia  so  file  file — ^who  is  this  Poet 
"  of  Poets." 

After  this  Poem,  the  same  Oxford  MS.  gives  a  History  of  Leinster,  in  prose  and  verse.  The 
Poems  are  by  Fortchcmy  Senchan  Torpat,  Orthana^  Find-FUe^  Ubreny  Lnccrad  mac  h.  Riadna, 
Hm-Buidc  B.  che,  iMgar-Lan-Fik,  Hi  Theig,  Flan  mac  Lonan,  Cormac;  all  from  King  Cor- 
mac's  Psaltar  Caisil,  transcribed  700  years  ago,  to  fol.  88. 

2.  The  second  article  in  the  Stowe  MS.  before  us,  is  the  copy  above  mentioned  of  the 
Amnals  of  Ttgemac,  which  form  the  most  considerable  part  of  it. — ^The  written  pages  are 
56,  numbered  in  Arabics  from  1  to  56,  and  corresponding  in  length  and  lines  with  as  many 
columns  of  the  Oxford  MS.  each  page  of  which  is  divided  into  two  columns,  and  each  leaf  into 
four.     It  begins  with  the  foundation  of  Eamania,  in  the  i8lA  year  of  Ptokmy  Lagns,  Ante 
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C.  289,  and  ends  with  the  jear  of  our  sra  766.  The  transcriber  left  off  there,  because  the 
next  leaves  are  missing  in  the  Oxford  MS.  from  766  to  974.  Of  this  last  mentioned  year,  the 
fint  lines  relate  the  deaths  of  '<  JEdgar,  King  of  the  Saxom,  and  of  Cometh  O'Aniigan^  chief 
Ollam^  or  Poet  of  Irehind,  whose  Irish  Poems  are  preserved  in  this  Collection.  The  transcriber 
was  diseonraged  not  only  by  this  hiatui^  but  by  finding  also«  that  after  the  last  mentioned  lea( 
another  Atopics  occurs  of  15  years,  from  1003  to  1018.  *  . 

3.  The  third  article  in  the  Stowe  MS.  contains  an  account  of  the  CmUmMaium  of  7%iera«c4  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  from  which  it  appears  that  that  MS.  No.  H.  16,  is  but 
an  imperfect  transcript  on  paper,  from  the  Oxford  Af  S.  RawUnson  488 ;  that  there  is  an  lutimM 
of  32  years,  from  1138  to  1170;  that  the  year  1230  is  missing;  and  that  there  is  a  forthcr 
Inatui  of  nearly  a  whole  century,  from  13 1 6  to  1413.  Copious  extracts  are  then  given  ftt>m 
that  MS.  in  twenty-three  pages,  down  to  the  year  1 138. 

4.  The  iborth  article  is  a  description  of  the  Oxford  Irish  MS.  RawUnson  505,  containuig  Lwet 
of  Sttinis^  in  Irish  prose  and  verse,  on  parchment*  of  the  14th  century.  The  first  is  Jocdia's 
aixoont  of  S.  Patrick  rendered  into  Irish.  The  Proline  and  two  first  chapters  are  missing,  as 
is  a  part  of  the  third.  Colgan  gives  two  chapters,  both  numbered  16,  instead  of  16  and  17. 
The  Arabic  numerals  at  the  heads  of  chapters  in  this  MS.  are  in  the  hand-wriling  of  the  text, 
and  forbid-onr  dating  it  higher  than  the  14th  century.  The  name  of  the  trauscriber  b  thus  given 
oa  tlie  lower  margin  of  page  5 : — "  Maikew  O  Duibkidir  far  sgrudda  am  Uabhair  so,  tnur  ata  am 
**  da7  h7a  Fmrsa/'  i.  e.  "■  Matthew  O'Dwier  was  the  writer  of  this  book,  as  may  be  seen  at  the 
**  end  of  the  Life  of  Fursey."  At  fol.  83,  is  an  Obituary  of  tlie  noble  family  of  0*Fergai,  or 
OTarrel,  Lords  of  Annaly,  when  this  MS.  was  written.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  the  property 
of  the  Monastery  of  that  family  in  the  Isle  of  Saints,  in  Loch  Ree,  and  to  have  been  compiled 
chiefly  by  Augustin  Magriadan,  about  the  year  1390;  as  m  Colgan's  Acta,  p.  7 10. 

The  Lives  that  follow  S.  Patrick's  are  those  of  SS.  Endens,  Mochma,  Ttgemac,  Ruadan,  where 
may  be  seen  the  chapter,  '*  Qualiter  maledixit  Themoriamy — How  he  cursed  the  Ro}*al  Palace  of 
**  Temora,^  which  is  referred  to  by  the  ancient  scholbst  on  Fiach  of  Sletty's  Irish  Poem  in  the 
Ldber  Ifymnarum,  a  MS.  which  is  above  1000  years  old. 

The  next  Lives  are  those  of  SS.  Congal  of  Bangor,  Brendan  of  Cloonfert,  Ketin  of  Glen- 
daloch,  Coiumba*s  Life  in  Irish  by  his  disciple  S.  Cumian,  MoHng^s^  Baithin's,  Abbot  of  Hiona, 
Mobu^s,  Kieran  of  Cluanniacnois,  SS.  llelueus,  Laisrean,  Bavin,  Colman,  Connie,  Aed,  Bee, 
Unnian  of  Cloonard,  Columha  of  Tirdaglas,  Fiannan,  Itha,  Furseus.  This  Life  ends  thus : — 
**  Explicit  Vita  S.  Fursei,  cujus  meritis  deleatur  culpa  Matkei  y  Duibhyr,  Amen."  Next  follow 
the  lives  of  SS.  Fechin,  part  in  prose  and  part  in  verse,  Moedoc  of  Ferns,  Brigid,  by  S.  Ultan 
O'Conor,  Berach. — Prefixed  to  thb  last  Life  is  a  Miniature  ornamented  with  gold,  representing 
an  Irish  Abbot,  holding  his  Crosier,  and  sitting  under  a  canopy ;  and  near  it  is  S.  Berach's 
Genealogy  m  Irish.  The  Lives  of  SS.  Fintan  of  Cluanednach,  David  of  Wales,  Kieran  of  Sagtr, 
Senan,  Geraldns  of  Main,  Ftnan,  Laurence  of  Dublin,  Colman  of  Drummore,  are  followed  by  a 
Martyrobgy  beautifully  written  in  Irish,  and  one  of  the  most'curious  fragments  remaining  in  that 
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laagvage.  The  oraaments  so  dosety  icsemble  those  of  another  Irish  Martyrology  in  the  Oxford 
MS.  Land,  F.  S^y  fol.  5$,  that  they  seen  to  have  heen  written  by  the  same  hand ;  but  they  are 
^two  difierent  copieii  of  a  Martyrology  composed  about  the  year  S50»  by  Orngma  the  Culdee, 
m'  Irish  Metrical  ifnmbers,  after  the  mann^  of  tfhat  a^e.—This  MS.  is  mentioned  slightly 
in  Tennison's  printed  Catalogue,  thus — "  VUa  SS.  Bib9rnue,foHo  granHJ*  In  the  Bodleian  copy 
of  that  Catalogue  a  marginal  notice  is* added,  thus: — **  S.PairiciU  ^c.  mf  Jinem  Canmna 
**  Hihemka,"  Gibson  knew  not  how  to  describe  this  MS.  and  this  addition  is  by  another  hand. 

'  5.  The  5th  article  in  the  Stowe  volume  before  us,  is  a  DtHripticn  of  the  Oxford  MS,  RmolintoH, 
4«7 ;  the  first  part  of  which  is  intitled— <'  FMeuM  O'Cdtidm  Gigantomackia,  Hibemlce,  vel  potins 
**  Ada  Fmni  Moc  Cool  cum  prsftUo  de  FhUra.^  The  second  is  **  Colloquia  quaedam  de  rebus 
^' Nibemicts  in  quibus  colloquentes  introducuntur  S.  Ptffrtcruf,  Coilteua,  (A  Oistemts,  Hibertnee^ 
The  third  is  ''  Ltges  Ecclniastica  Hibernice,"  from  folio  53  to  68.  These  threfe  articles  are  on 
ffordiment.  The  following  are  on  paper: — FoKo  69.  Miscellaneous  collections  of  Sir  J.Ware*i, 
w4iich  he  was  preparing  for  the  press,  but  never  iiaished.  At  folb  73  are  some  Exeerpta  from 
ike 'Chronicle  of  Chester,  an  anonymous  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Which  begms  with  tfete 
Creation  and  ends  with  the  Nativity,  An.  Muddi,  5199.  At  fol.  74  is  a  Catalogue  of  Irish 
Saints,  whose  Lives  Sir  James  Ware  had  collected  for  the  press;  (1)  these  are  followed  by  a 
Map  of  Kilmore ;  and  Excerpta  ex  variis  Chronicis,  from  fol.  74,  to  76.  Then  follo!^  Exeerf§a 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Henry  of  Marlborough,  ending  in  137  i-  (2) 

6.  The  Stowe  MS.  before  us,  next  mentions  a  copy  of  the  Irish  Dm-oetmehm  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  RawUnson,  No.  50,  b.  fol.  1 1 . — But  this  is  more  recent  far  than  either  of  th^  Stowe 
copies,  and  is  imperfect.  Its  title  however  is  very  perfect,  and  agreed  with  the  titles  in  the  three 
best  copies  at  Stowe. 

7.  Tlie  next  article  in  this  Stowe  MS.  is  a  Description  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  Lamd.  95.  The 
first  five  leaves  of  that  MS.  contain  a  part  of  the  Life  of  S.  Senan.  The  first  page  bears  the 
autograph  of  Sir  George  Carew,  to  whom  that  MS.  belonged  v(  hen  he  was  Lord  President  of 
Munster.  At  fol.  2,  b.  is  an  Irish  Poem  of  76  verses,  by  Colman  mac  Lentne^  in  honour  of  S. 
Senan. — At  fol.  5,  b.  is  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Irish  Litanies  used  by  the  Irish  Church. — At  fol. 
6,  b.  are  quotations  in  the  same  characters  from  the  Poems  of  S.  Columba,  which  are  followed 
by  a  History  of  the  Conversion  of  Constantine,  in  Irish ;    the  Life  of  Margregia,  daughter  Of 


(I)  An  imperfect  acconnt  of  this  MS.  is  prefixed  to  it,  by  Sir  J.Ware;  another,  equally  imperfect*  is  printed 
in  hb  Catalogue,  Dublin,  4to.  1648;  and  a  third,  Gibson's  account  in  the  Bibliotheca  Tenisoniana,  is  eqnally 
incorrect. 

(S)  Ware's  Catalogue  says  jastly  here— '<  nt^iie  ad  mm.  1371,  a  quo  tempore  OmdenuSy  mi  Cakem  Brittmm^t 
iU4E,  Annales  pasteriorum  tempcntm  edidii,  ad  annum  usque  1421,  quo  desinit  Marie burgensis."  Marlborough's 
Chonicle,  published  first  by  Ware,  fol.  Dublin,  1653,  l>egtns  A.D.  1285,  and  ends  1421.  Camden's  Annals  of 
Irehind  may  be  seen  in  Cough's  Camden,  vol.  3,  p.  670,  Lond.  ed.  1789,  where  they  begin  from  1162  to  1371, 
and  are  continued  from  thence  to  I4tl,  with  this  title,  *^  The  continoation  following  is  taken  from  the  BiS. 
Chronicle  of  Henry  Marlebiugh."  Ibidem,  p.  690.  They  are  gtren  exactly  in  the  same  way  in  OibioD's  Camden, 
▼ol.  2,  p.  1527,  Lond.  fol.  1722.    See  KnolUi's  Translation  of  Camdea,  infh^  p.  209. 


« 
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Theodosius,  also  in  Irish;  some  pious  pieees  in  the  same  language;  a  Penitential  Poem,  by  Felim 
mac  Crimthan,  King  of  Munster,  aAer  he  had  barbaroasly  sacked  the  Monastery  of  Clooii- 
macnoise ;  Poems  by  Rumamd  mac  Coimmm,  whose  death  is  mentioned  by  TtgenuK  in  the  Raw- 
linson  MS.  No.  488,  folio  1 4,  col.  1. 1. 39,  thus :— *'  Rvman  mae  Colmmm  P^eta  opiiMnu  fmemij' 
The  next  article  stated  to  be  contained  in  this  Oxfind  MS.  is  an  Irish  Chronicle  of  the  Affiurs 
of  Rome  from  the  reign  of  Augustus,  intitled  the  ''  Book  of  Cong." 

The  next  Article  is  intitled — *'  Incipit  Libellus  Anattam  Arekkfueopi  Akxandrm  Urbm, 
**  de  passione  Imaginum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  Hibernice,  usque  ad  folium  Codids,  14." 
An  Irish  narrative  concerning  Doimchad  (y Brian's  Pilgrimage  to  Ardmagh,  in  the  time  of  Brian 
Boromh,  follows,  with  a  Description  of  the  three  Quartere  oj  the  Giobe,  in  Irish;  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Saviour,  in  Irish:  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  from  Josephus,  in  Irish;  of  the  Life 
of  the  Fir^n,  in  Irish;  of  the  Life  of  S.  Pafnutius,  in  Irish;  Adamnan's  Description  of  the 
Holy  Land,  in  Irish. — ^Fol.  29*  Sermo  de  Resurrectione  Domhu,  in  Irish. — Fol.  30.  Sermo  de 
Eleemosina,  in  Irish. — Fol.  33.  Coemau's  Chronological  Poem,  "  Amialad,"  which  has  been  pub* 
lished  for  the  first  time  in  Rerum  Hibemicarum,  vol.1.— Fol.  34.  Sermo  de  Assumptioue,  in  Irish. 
Folio  38,  is  Migua's  work  '*  De  PatrUme  Sandorum  Hibernice;'  written  in  850,  and  quoted, 
amongst  Oengus's  Opuscula,  preserved  at  Louvain,  by  Colgan. 

Fol.  43,  are  some  Irish  Poems,  and  an  Irish  Romance  on  the  exploits  of  Roland  in  the  Holy  Land* 
Fol.  57 .  Extracts  from  Irish  Poems  of  the  7th  century,  by  Cennfaelad,  Bee  mac  Dea^  and  others. 
Fol.  59*  A  valuable  copy  of  the  Irish  Martyrology  of  (Engua  the  CMee^  which  is  quoted  by  Colgan. 
Fol.  72.  An  Irish  Poem,  intitled  **  Ftngen  cc  do  Cormac  mac  CmUnam, — Fingen  (a  Poet  of  the 
**  10th  century)  composed  this  for  Cormac  the  son  of  Cuilenan,"  King  of  Munster,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Mugna,  in  908. — Fol.  73.  A  Poem  of  148  verses  from  the 
Psalter  Caisil,  which  is  followed  by  another  Poem  transcribed  frt>m  the  same  Psaltar,  on  the 
Deaths  of  the  Sons  of  O/toZ-O/om,  King  of  Munster,  and  ascribed  to  that  King  as  already 
mentioned.  This  is  followed  by  a  Toem  of  92  verses,  the  genuine  composition  of  Senchan 
Torpe^,  who  is  quoted  in  the  Ogygia, — FoL74.  A  Poem  by  Kenneth  O'Artegan^  whose 
death  is  referred  by  Tigeruac  to  974. — Fol.  75.  Oengus  the  Ctddees  Successions  and  Chronological 
Notices  of  Irish  Kings. — Fol.  79"  A  Vocabulary  of  ancient  Obsolete  Irish  Words,  which  aie 
explained  by  more  recent  Irish  Words  of  the  14th  century.  The  first  leaves  of  this  article  are 
missing,  to  the  letter  /,  as  are  the  last,  from  fol.  80  of  this  MS.  and  fix>m  the  letters  Mer.  (1) 
— Fol.  81.  Part  of  an  ancient  account  of  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain  by  Paulinus, 
and  others. -~Fol.  81.  Scanlan*s  Irbh  Poem,  de  Septem  gradibus  Ecclesiae. — Fol.  82.  An  Irish 
Prosody,  intitled  "  De  Arte  poetica  Hibernonim.'\2)  Caill:€s  Poems,  and  others  of  the  4th,  to  the 
10th  centuries,  are  quoted  in  this   fragment  to  fol.  83,  where  is  a  continuation  of  the  above 


(1)  The  age  of  this  MS.  may  be  inferred  from  the  foUownig  marginal  note,  in  the  hand  of  the  text,  at  fol.  58, 
col.  t,  Une  25— /«t  ait  a»  Tiigfmia  a»  odJUaic  a  <CM  .t.  mOi  M.  7  im^  i.e.  This  is  the 

year  of  onr  Lord  this  Chriitmaa,  1454.     The  same  date  ocean  in  the  same  words  at  lol.  116,  b.  2.     This 
VocabiUary  ii  continued  at  foL  83  of  this  MS. 
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Vocabular^i,  to  the  letters  7kr,  at  fol.  86;  where  this  Vocabulary  is  iotitled,  **  Sanatan  SaUrack 
**  Comuric."  i.  e.  A  Dictionary  taken  from  Comiac's  Psaltar. — At  fol.  87.  a.  **  Catalogs  Regvm 
**  Pictarum  Aibania  ex  Paalteno  Casseletue,  usfue  ad  Lmlacvm  ei  Maeleohmtmjiimm  Donmchndi  f* 
is  followed,  at  fol.  90,  by  a  coDtiouation  of  the  above  Prosody,  intitled  **  Dt  12  j»  gneribus 
'*  vertuum^"  and  at  fol.  107>  by  a  valuable  Catalogue  of  45  Kings  of  Eamania,  from  Kimbwihj 
having  the  years  of  the  reigns  annexed,  down  to  the  destruction  of  Eaniania,  A.D.  330. 

Hie  Chronology,  Genealogies,  and  Successions  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  are  then  continued 
from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  year  1014,  with  Synchronisms  of  the  four  great  Monarchies, 
and  of  the  Provincial  Kings,  and  Primates  of  Ireland ;  the  whole  taken  from  King  Cormac's 
&ft«r  Cai$$il,  and  transcribed  before  the  year  1406,  as  appears  from  a  marginal  note  at  tb^ 
bottom  of  folio  l  i6,  in  red  ink,  thus — "  Bemiaehi  wr  mmmn  j^irdemop  CamU  .t.  Ruderd 
^  VHedigmn  ahr.  is  aige  do  k  oil,  far  «»  leabktnr  so  J.  Emand  mac  Risderd  mc  i  Semm^, — May 
^*  blessings  attend  the  soul  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Richard  O'Hedigany  for  it  was  under  his 
**  tuition  that  the  possessor  of  this  book,  Ednumd,  the  son  of  Richard^  son  of  James  Butler,  was 
*'  educated/'    (THedigan  was  Archbishop  in  1 406.  ( 1 ) 

Fol.  1 17.  Some  ancient  Irish  Poems  follow,  transcribed  from  the  PsaHar  Caissil^  and  ascribed 
to  Cwroi  mac  Dari,  CucuUin^  and  Foriekarn;  but  they  mention  the  Kings  Lagad  and  Laogaire 
in  the  5th  century,  and  their  thousand  virar  chariots,  and  their  ten  tkansand  champions  with  golden 
ekmnSf  **  mile  Ruirech  co  faiigmb  otr.^—- In  short,  they  are  Metrical  Romances  of  the  14th 
century. — At  foL  124,  is  a  Poem  ascribed  to  Ossian,  which  betrays  its  forgery  by  mentioning 
Lmgad  and  Laogaire,  Others  of  these  foigeries  are  attributed  to  Cwroi  mac  Dart;  but  they 
are  so  pious  as  to  pray  for  the  Archangel,  5.  Michaels  intercession  for  his  soul. 

This  account  of  the  Oxford  MS.  Laud,  F.  95,  is  followed  in  the  Stowe  volume  now  before  us, 
by  a  transcript  of  the  Chronicon  Scotorum,  taken  from  a  MS.  m  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  95 
pages  folio,  ending  (with  the  Dublin  MS.)  in  1135.  Some  have  confounded  this  Chronicle  with 
Tigernach's,  because  it  is  frequently  called  Chronicon  Cluanense,  and  was  written  in  Tigemac's 
Monastery  of  Cluanmacnois.  But  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Jntmal  des  Scavans,  already 
quoted,  observes  properly  that  they  are  different  woiks.  *'  Mr.  Innes  saccorde  parfaitement 
**  avec  les  anciennes  Annales  dirlande,  particulierment  avec  celles  de  Tighemacus  et  du  Chroni- 
**  con  Scotorum  Cluanense,  ou  on  lit  la  note  suivante  a  Tan  503 — Fergus  mor  mac  Eire  cum 
**  Gente  Dalriada  partem  Britannie  tenuit  et  ibi  mortuus  est"  (2)  Besides  Tigemac  died  in 
1088,  and  this  work  ends  with  1135.  The  Stowe  copy  now  before  as  was  carefoUy  transcribed 
from  the  Dublin  copy  by  the  compiler  of  this  Catalogue,  that  Dublin  MS.  which  is  quite  a 
modem  transcript,  being  the  only  copy  he  could  find. 


(] )  He  WM  Henry  of  Marlburg's  contemporary,  to  1440.    This  MS.  was  written  before  that  time. 
(S)  Journal  des  Scavans,  t.  iv.  ami.  1764,  p.  64.    Tlie  Chronicon  Scotorum  is  frequently  quoted  by  (yBriao, 
fai  his  Dictionary,  as  at  the  words  aige,  and  JtfiiUa,  and  in  the  Ogygia  frequently. 
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« 
"    AnNALES   TiGERNACHI^— InISFALENSES — ET   BUELLIANI." — 

folio  regale^  paper. 

Tbe  written  ptges  are  376. — ^This  is  a  transcript,  by  the  Compiler  ef  this  Catatogae,  of  the 
Annab  of  Tigemac,  from  the  Bodleian  copy,  RawKntam  4BS,  also  of  the  Bodleian  orighial 
Annals  of  hufaUm,  RawUnson  503^  and  of  the  crigimU  Annals  of  Boyle,  in  the  Cotton  Libraty, 
Titus,  A.  XXV. 

These  are  in  three  columns : — TljgvmacA'f  Annak  occupy  the  lefk  side,  bnrfaUm  Annris  the 
middle  column,  wdA  Bojfie  the  last.  The  greatest  diligence  has  been  used,  and  the  most 
indefotigable  persereience  in  this  oollation,  and  the  transcriber  feds  justified  In  Tenturing  to 
say  that  it  b  a  most  faithful  transcript. 

Of  Tigemach's  chronicle,  enough  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  number.  Of  the  hmfaUaHf 
It  must  be  here  observed  that  the  original  is  a  4to.  MS.  on  parchment,  of  57  kaves  ;  that  the 
three  first  leaves  are  considerably  damaged,  and  the  4th  partly  obliterated.  Some  leaves  also  are 
missing  at  the  beginning.  In  its  present  state,  the  first  treats  of  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs 
down  to  the  6th,'  where  the  title  is  ^'  Hie  ineipU  Regmtm  Grmearmm."  At  the  end  of  this  leaf 
another  chapter  begins  thus — "  Hk  ineipii  Sexia  ettM  Mtmiu*^  The  leaves  follow  in  due  order 
flrotn  folio  9  to  the  end  of  folio  S6;  but  then  one  or  more  are  misraig  from  the  year  1130  to  ll60. 
The  three  next  leaves  from  11 60  follow  in  right  order;  bat  then  another  kkHtui  occurs  between 
tbe  year  1188  and  II90,  at  the  40th  leaf  of  the  MS.  counting  the  leaves  not  as  they  ought  to 
be,  but  as  they  are.  On  the  40th  leaf  two  lines  occur  in  Ogham  characters,  which  have  been 
decyphered  by  the  writer  of  this  Catalogue  thus : — ^^  Ntmo  hamraiur  nm  mmo,  wdlua  amatmr.'^ 
The  subsequent  leaves  follow  each  other  in  their  due  original  order  down  to  1215,  that  is  down 
to  the  44th  leaf  of  the  MS.  in  its  present  state.  From  that  leaf  to  the  end  tbe  writing  varies 
considerably,  and  is  unquestionably  more  recent  and  barbarous. 

Indeed  the  latter  part  of  this  vahiable  MS.  from  fol.  36,  where  the  division  of  each  page  into 
three  columns  ceases,  and  where  a  leaf  is  missing,  appears  to  be  written  by  a  more  recent  hand ; 
so  that  from  inspection  it  might  be  argued,  that  the  real  migmat  ended  with  the  year  1 130, 
and  that  the  remainder  has  been  added  by  different  Abbots  of  Inisfallen  afterwards.  Down  to 
1130,  the  initials  are  rudely  adonied  and  coloured,  and  the  writing  is  elegant;  but  from  thence 
to  the  end  there  is  no  attempt  at  any  species  of  omatnent,  and  the  writing  declines  from  barbarous 
to  more  barbarous  still,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  end.  The  last  leaf  b  the  57th  of  the 
MS.  and  ends  with  the  year  1319* 

The  few  scattered  notices  relative  to  the  Pagan  history  of  Irefamd,  which  are  occasionally 
introduced  and  synchronized  with  the  universal  hbtory  in  the  first  leaves  of  this  Chronicle;  have 
been  carefully  collated  and  publbbed  in  the  Rerum  Hibemicum,  vol.  1,  and  from  a  collation  of 
these  fragments  with  those  preserved  in  the  same  manner  by  Tigcmac,  it  b  very  clear  that  both 
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afefeuiMM  OB  a  conmon  soufcey  sMce  sercrd  ^  the  quotations  and  seferal  sentences  are  exactly 
ia  the  same  word|.  What  this  connMHi  source  was,  it  would  he  difficult  to  define.  T%emac 
quotes  a  great  number  of  Irish  authors  of  the  Zth,  8th,  pth,  and  10th  centuries. 

The  following  account  of  this  MS.  is  given  by  Innes,  who  saw  it  when  it  was  preserved  in  the 
Duke  of  Chandos's  Library.  **  In  the  saoM  Cktmd&9  Library  are  the  Annals  of  Im$fMem  and 
''  Tigemac.  These  indeed  want  some  leaves  in  the  begmaing  and  elsewhere,  and  begm  only 
«*  aboat  the  tine  of  Alexander  the  Great  But  till  S.  Patrick's  lime  they  tieat  chieiy  of  the 
**  General  History  of  the  World.  (1)  The  Aanals  of  Innisiiillea,  in  the  same  Library,  contain  a 
*•  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  world  in  general,  and  very  little  of  Iretond  tiH  4dO,  where 
^*  tl»  author  properly  begins  (at  fol.  9)  a  Chronicle  of  Ireland  after  the  words  in  Latin — Hie 
fimU  parva  pnescriptio  de  prmeifio  MmUtt;  and  then  Mlows,  a  little  after — Laogahrt  mme 
MeUregnavk  mmisxMh.  and  thence  forward  contains  a  short  Chronicle  of  Ireland  to  1318. 
lliese  three  MS.  Chronicles,  the  P$alier  of  Quhel,  (2)  'Hgemae,  and  Inisihllen,  are  written 
in  Irish  characters,  and  in  the  Irish  language  intermixed  with  Latin.  They  were  formerly  col- 
lected, with  many  other  valuable  MSS.  relating  to  Ireland,  by  Sir  J.  Ware,  and  came  first  to 
**  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  then  to  the  Duhe  of  CkmrnhM."* 

To  all  this  account  by  Innes,  the  compiler  of  this  Catalogue,  after  a  roost  patient  examniationy 
willingly  subscribes.  He  only  adds,  what  escaped  Innes,  that  this  MS.  is  not  all  in  one  hand, 
nor  an  the  work  of  one  author.  Nicolson,  who  docs  not  appear  to  have  seen  it,  but  gives 
bis  account  fipom  the  reports  of  persons  not  mentioned  by  him,  says  that — "  The  author  of  the 
^'Jirsf  pmrt  of  the  Annals  of  InislUlen  Hvodim  1315,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Chandos's  oyy  is 
<<  continued  by  another  hand  to  1320.'' (3) 

Hitherto  we  have  described  the  contents  of  the  MS.  now  under  consideration  without  mention- 
ing  the  Annals  of  Bmfie,  The  ancient  Monastery  of  Boyle  was  founded  by  S.  Columba,  and 
called  Eat-mae-n-Eirey  as  above,  p.  1 69, — a  name  which  it  derived  from  its  pleasant  situation 
near  a  cataract,  about  a  mile  from  where  the  river  of  Boyle  discharges  itMlf  mto  LocA-Cn.  (4) 
In  the  I2tb  century,  when  the  Cmldee$  of  S.  Columba's  Rule  had  very  much  declined  from  their 


(1)  Throoghoot  ail  tJie  moDimeats  that  remain  of  Ii4ih  history,  there  uppean  to  have  eikted  amoogst  the 
piiButive  Irish  Christians  an  eager  aod  lUMUoas  desire  to  obliterate  as  mnoh  as  possible  the  meaiory  of  Droidic 
times.  All  ancient  ceports,  both  in  the  Latin  and  Irish  Lives  of  Saints,  sUte  that  the  Vtierm  MmmmaUm^  which 
are  called  immia  bj  Tigemac,  weie  reformed  by  S.  Patrick.  A  ▼ery  ancient  Irish  Poem  is  qvoted  to  that  eflfect 
by  the  IV  Masters.  The  same  aoeoont  is  expressly  mentioned  hy  Joee^a  in  the  istii  eeatmy,  and  by 
Probes  in  the  10th. 

(S)  Ware  says  that  that  copy  of  the  Psalter  of  Cashd  was  written  in  the  10th  age  — Antiq.  L  1.  c.  10.  Astle 
copies  Ware.  But  by  what  Ware  himself  says,  in  his  work  De  Prttsiilib*  Hib.  p.  lO,  11,  it  was  written  in  the 
llth^— See  the  DabJin  edition,  De  PrmnMrnr^  1639. 

(a)  Irish  Histor.  libr.  8to.  Dnblin,  l7S4k  p.  55-6.  The  nnmerons  erron  of  this  work  reasain  nncorveeted 
both  m  the  4to.  and  fotio  editwns  of  London.  Hanis  has,  however,  copied  his  accomtt,  and  inserted  it  in  his 
Additions  to  Ware,  p.  72. 

(4^  JEotmeansaeailaracthilridfc  that  this  was  a  Ihvomri teapot, and  llMrtSiCohmilme^)oyedthesnrroiuiduig 
8ceneiy»  then  cls>thed  with  fcseata^  ipf  lamfrom  i  ilwiaan  J>e  VHaCulaHibsi.  LiyC..4t, 
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primitive  austerity,  several  of  their  Monasteiies  were  suppressed,  and  the  Cistercian  Oide^ 
eooouraged  by  S.Mabchy  of  Armagh,  and  by  his  friend  S.  Bernard,  occupied  their  place.  Thns 
the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Boyle  was  founded,  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Monastery, 
but  not  far  from  it,  in  the  year  1  l6l. 

The  %nriters  on  Irish  Antiquities  frequently  confound  the  Annals  of  Boyle  with  the  Annals  of 
Connacht.  (1)  To  prevent  mistakes  of  this  kind,  we  must  observe  that  the  MS.  b  the  Cotton' 
Library,  Titus  A.  xxv.  4to.  part  on  paper,  part  on  parchment,  and  consisting  of  138  leaves  of 
both,  b  the  arigmal  from  which  this  Stowe  copy  was  transcribed.  The  first  article  of  that  BIS. 
is  on  parchment,  and  is  intitled — *'  Atmahi  Mmuuieni  dt  BiuHUo  m  BUeruia/'  It  is  part  in 
Irish,  part  m  Latin,  beginning  from  the  Creation ;  treating  Inriefly  of  Univ^sal  Uistoiy  to  the 
arrival  of  S.Patrick,  and  firom  thence  of  Irish  History  down  to  1253. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that^  although  the  Stowe  Collection  of  Irish  MSS.  must 
be  allowed  to  be  the  best  now  known  in  the  world,  we  are  yet  to  lament,  that  not  even  there, 
nor  in  the  Bodleian,  nor  in  the  Cotton,  nor  m  the  Dublin  Libraries,  can  we  discover  any  one 
perfect  MS.  of  any  of  the  Irish  Annals,  excepting  the  jirH  tohtme  of  the  Annals  of  the 
IF  Masters,  in  the  Stowe  Library,  which  ends  in  117 1 !  We  have  mentioned  the  various  hiatuses 
in  the  others,  and  cannot  close  this  account  without  suggesting  the  following  hints : 

1.  The  deficiency  in  the  second  volume  of  the  IV  Masters,  from  1171  to  1335,  may  be  sup- 
plied from  the  Cantimuatian  of  Ttgemac  in  the  Oxford  MS.  Rawlinson,  488,  joined  with  the 
Dublin  copy  of  that  Continuation  to  13l6,  and  from  13l6  to  1335,  by  the  Ulster  Annals,  Raw- 
linson, 489.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  there  b  a  transcript  of  the  Ulster  Annab  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  H.  5,  which  gives  a  few  particulars  from  the  Creation  to 
431,  and  then  a  more  diffuse  account  to  1504,  with  the  exception  of  an  hiatus  from  1115  to 
1163.  (2)  But  of  the  fidelity  of  thb  transcript,  some  doubts  are  entertained,  which  require  a 
minute  investigation.  Attention  to  the  directions  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  page,  will 
enable  any  industrious  editor  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  one  copy  by  transcribing  from  another. 


« 


(1)  Ware  says  '' ADonymons  Monachas  Ctemobii  BueUiensiSy  appendicem  adjecit  AnnalUrtu  Rerum  Comoantftvai, 

Dsqoe  ad  aonam  itbS,  qao  tempore  Tixit.  liber  MS.  extat  in  BibUotheea  Cottonimia,  ex  dono  Oliveri  naper 
^  VieetMmitU  GnmdiBon,  de  Limerick."  De  Script.  Hib.  DabL  4to.  1639,  p.  60.  The  Cmmackt  Ammis  are  there- 
fore older  than  the  Boyle. — NicoIsoD  says  that  the  Annals  of  Coim0ghi  were  penned  in  the  Abbey  of  Boyle, 
and  are  yery  short,  reaching  only  from  lt5t  to  1953.  Ir.  Hist  Libr.  35. — Harris  says — *^  An  anonjrmoos  Monk 
**  of  Abby  Boyle  writ  an  Appendix  to  the  Annab  of  Connacht,  which  he  carried  down  to  1253,  when  he  died. 
'<  This  Book  is  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library.  A  copy  of  it  is  among  the  Collections  of  Dr.  Sterne, 
'*  iate  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  the  College  Library." — Harris's  Ware,  vol.  iii.  p.  74.  The  AmuUs  of  Botfle  which 
we  here  describe,  differ  totally  from  the  Annah  of  Coimaeht,  Usher  qnotes  the  Connacht  Annals,  Primord, 
p.  895.—''  In  Annalibos  Connaciensibos  sic  legitar  an.  454,  DormitaHo  Semu  PairieU  in  GUtttoniewri  EcetesimJ^ 
Now  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  Cotton  MS.  Titns  A.  zxv.    He  qootes  the  Boyle  Annals,  ibid,  p.  966. 

In  Ware's  Catalogue  of  his  own  MSS.  Dablin,  4to.  1648,  p.  14,  No.  44,  he  has  '<  EaLemplar  Annalinm  Con- 
"  naciensinm,  sive  Coenobii  BoeUiensis  osqne  ad  ann.  1253.  Antographom  extat  in  BibUotheea  Cottoniatta. 
Westmonasterii."    This  appears  to  be  the  Cotton  MS.  Titos,  A.  XXV. 

(S)  This  Aifltatmay  be  supplied  fhwi  the  Stowe  original  of  the  IV  Masten.  It  reaaias,  howcTer,  to  be 
ascertained  whether  that  DabliBcopj  if  a  ooneet  ttaaacript  frooi  the  Badleia%  winch  ia  the  best  eatant. 
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**  AUer  Mlitnm  munho  <gcl/'  (1)  There  is,  however,  another  drcmnstaiioe  here  to  be  iiotieed, 
which  must  not  be  forgotten  by  an  editor  of  Irish  Annab,  namely  that  the  mmieral$,  indicating 
years  in  these  MSS.  are»  in  many  places,  corrupted  by  transcribers. 

In  order  as  mnch  as  possible  to  remedy  tbb  evil,  the  transcriber  of  this  MS.  of  376  pages, 
now  before  us,  in  royal  folio,  has  added  an  article  at  the  end,  intitled — "  Ttgemaeki  Cknmdogm 
*<  ndpritimMm  Megriteiem  reiHiuia,*'  in  which  the  ferial  dates  are  made  to  concur  accnraldy 
with  the  years  he  mentions,  with  the  Solar  and  Lunar  cycles,  the  days  of  the  moon,  and  the 
eclipses  to  which  he  occasionally  refers.  This  short  work  will  serve  as  a  dironological  key  to 
all  the  Irish  Annals,  as  founded  oo  the  Synchronisms  of  Tigemac,  and  the  foreign  events  which 
he  mixes  with  the  domestic  in  his  chronicle. 


No-  LXV. 

''  Loose  Leaves  of  Irish  MSS.  with  Fac-similes  for  Mr.  Astle's 

Work  on  the  Origin  of  Writing.** 

CoHtenis. 

The  first  article  is  a  quarto  sheet  of  four  written  pages,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two 
columns,  and  bears  at  the  top  margin  of  each  page  the  word  Emmmei,  so  as  to  give  that  word 
the  appearance  of  a  running  title,  though  it  means  only  the  begmning  of  tkeptigt.  It  was  cus- 
tomary with  the  Irish  scribes  to  use  that  word  at  the  heads  of  chapters  and  pages,  implying  that 
in  the  Holy  Name  of  Emanuel  they  began  that  work,  chapter,  or  page. 

Iq  point  of  fact,  this  leaf  of  four  pages  is  part  of  an  Irish  Romance,  in  which  one  of  the 
principal  personages,  whose  name  is  CuHOy  is  represented  travelling  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  engaging  in  battle  with  UMteui,  visiting  Thessaly,  Sicily,  Carthage,  &c.  It 
appears  from  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  chapters,  that  this  Romance  is  divided  into  different 
stories ;  fur  that  chapter  ends  thus : — **  Martra  mmmdiiari  UMinu  ffintM  m  SeeoU  m**— The 
Destruction  of  the  people  of  UMteu$  is  the  title  of  the  above  story. 

The  next  chapter  begins  with  this  title^''  Nhrmahmm  Curio  mm.  $o  imwunin  dom  mdtimmmroee 
**  umgaiH  ro  fhas  iecrichaibk  na  h  Aiffrici  ef.  mumdieraik  na  Rigki  ceiua.  It  amU.  mar  tmM 
<*  $m  .t.  amgh  don  amghaihh  ro  mtr  cesi.  hmdha  7  /egi0»  do  mkdkaib  nmnaUkJrk  dk/nwUBir 


(1)  The  DDbl'm  Ctmtuamtwm  </  'Dgtrmek  begins  to  be  legible  from  the  battle  of  Cloatarf,  1014,  and  no  de- 
ficiency occars  after  to  1138.  The  years  are  then  missing  to  1170.  It  is  fnrther  defective  from  1916  to  14tS. 
From  1413  it  is  continued  in  difierent  hands  to  1568,  and  thence  it  is  hardly  legible  to  the  end,  1571. 

The  first  deficiency  in  this  CmiHmutim  may  be  soppfied  by  the  /F  Mmtten;  and  the  hwt  eight  yean  of  the 
iime  defictency  may  also  be  fonnd  in  the  UUUr  AtmaU.  Bodleian  MS.  RaiHinson*  489. 

The  second  deficiency,  of  97  years,  may  be  soppUed  both  from  the  IV  Masters  and  fkom  the  hst  part  of  the 
Aanab  of  Ulster.   The  SNwe  capy  is  wwiat  to  sapply  ail  thsse 
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*'Mm4o  to  kmb  mdrd  7  eekMi  sktt  f.  mrnr  t.  m  mm.  mhkrmmar  ntm  aimi.    Cwio  A«  uim. 

vwiHnvVKfV  mis 

LUeralfy. 

''  The  Adventures  of  Curio  follow  here.  Afterwards  of  the  sharp  duputes  which  happoied 
"  in  the  regions  of  Africa,  between  the  people  of  the  same  Kings.  They  hi^pened  thus : — A 
*'  certain  Prince  sent  a  formidable  Leader,  and  a  Legion  of  thousands  with  him,  of  shining  arms, 
*rto  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  in  the  Tirenian  sea,  as  we  have  said  before.  Curio  the  Dark  was  the 
"  name  of  that  Prince.'' 

The  letters  t,  in  this  MS.  are  marked  with  oblique  hair  strokes,  wherever  they  come  in  contact 
with  an  m  or  n,  before  or  after,  and  it  cannot  be  older  than  the  14th  century. 

Mr.  Astle  mentions  this  MS.  at  p.  123,  thus: — "  The  first,  and  most  ancient  specimen  of  the 
Gaelic  or  Er»e  tongue,  which  I  have  seen,  is  taken  from  a  fragment  of  a  work  intituled  Emamiel; 
**  which,  from  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  fr«ro  the  nature  of  the  vellum,  mjy  be  as  old  as  the 
*'  Sth  or  \Oih  century!  The  reading  is — No.  1.  Nirsatmim  Curio  annso^—Iria  sindon  inntim- 
**  mtiiwwi  urgmk  ro  fasiceriockmbA  na  Hqffraid  muiuMiurmbh  nairigh  ceadna  JSr  awMaik  iar^mh 
"  tarla  sin  .1.  airigh  du  mr  rigkmbk  no  emr  eeiss  buadka  ague  Leigion/*  &c. 

His  translation  is  still  more  extraordinary :  it  b  in  these  words : — '*  Observe  this,  or  nota  bene. 
"  Suck  dissentions  grew  t^  between  the  nobles  of  j^riea  as  had  not  happened  before  this  time  ; — ^t.  e. 
"  m  csrimm  mMe  qfpowar  and  (tf  learmmg^  who  had  often  been  victoriousP' 

FiBgiish  writers  must  be  very  cautions  in  venturing  on  assertions  or  opinions  on  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage :  and  it  must  be  a  sul^fect  of  regret  to  every  friend  of  science,  that  Mr.  Astle  had  no  friend 
sificieotly  skilled  in  th»t  language  to  guaid  him  against  the  gross  mistakes  into  which  he  has 
been  so  unfortunately  misled. 

The  second  article  in  this  CoUectKMi  is  Colonel  Valiancy's  attempt  to  decypher  and  expkin 
the  above  MS.  It  ceasisU  of  one  page  in  his  hand ;  of  which,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  attempts 
%•  translate  only  these  words—Carto  4um  sOy  which  he  renders  "  Observe  this  I"  and  one  line 
wlyck  he  render*  '*  Umgmli  was  in  the  borders  of  Africa,  amongst  the  people  of  that  same 
^*  Chief!*    Curio,  a  proper  name,  he  translates  into  Nota  bene! 

The  next  article  b  Mr.  Astle's  original  fae-stmile  of  what  be  calls  the  Oxford  TIgemae, 
lUwliMaii,  488,  which  he  says  ends  A.D.  1407>  though  Tigeniac  died  in  1088 !  Thb  is  followed 
by  hit  origAnl  fac-simik  of  No.  1 5,  in  his  twenty-second  plate,  and  by  the  oorigimd  MS.  of 
his  apeoimen  No.  4,  in  tke  same  pkle,  which  he  says  is  of  the  iMer  end  bf  the  ISih  century, 
and  calls  a  Highland  Erse  MS.  though  it  b  part  of  an  Irish  Grammar,  of  the  ]6th  centuiy,  in 
ten  pages,  4to! — 

Primate  Creagh  wrote  an  Irish  Grammar  about  1570,  intitled  ^'  De  origine  linguee  Hibernica/' 
(see  Booth's  Analecta,  part  a,  p.  47,)  which  Ware  says  b  still  ejitant  in  MS.  (De  Script.  1. 1,  c.  12.) 
Nicohon  says  that  ^  some  coHections  out  of  it,  which  may  serre  as  a  proof  of  the  imtbor's  abilities 
"  thb  way,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher,  (MS.  8vo.  J.  Madden,)  and 
'*  perhaps  the  Anonymous  Rudimmim  {bmmnuiim  HUmukm^   in  the  lai»  Primate  Maxsh'« 
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«f  libnry  at  I>obliD,  inter  MSS.  D.  Dndl.  Loftus,  No.  30,  may  supply  die  want  of  Cteagli's 
*'  Book. — ^Probably  the  MS.  before  us  aiay  supply  it  better. 

The  next  article  is  an  Irish  Chhmide  of  the  Successions  of  Irbh  Kings  from  Ari  mac  me 
EMm,  A.M.  3282,  ending  with  Aongua  Oikm,  A.M.  3719*  being  twdve  pages,  in  4to.  of 
ErtraeU  on  paper,  from  the  Book  of  QmjuesU,  The  next  is  a  Pedigree,  on  pardiment,  of 
the  O'JBtnu,  (TToolt,  and  (yCBtenaghs,  written  m  the  idgn  of  George  I.  The  hist  article 
k  a  IVdigree,  on  parchment,  and  in  Irish,  of  the  family  of  Melachlin  CConor,  traced  up 
lo  Torloch  the  Great,  and  written  in  l66B,  by  Andrew  CDuyegal).  This  Pedigree  is  hnperfect 
and  incorrect.    The  Annals  of  the  IV  MMersrwtt  the  genuine  sources  of  Irish  Pedirees. 

The  next  is  an  ancient  cover  of  a  MS.  consisting  of  several  written  leaves  of  parclnent, 
sewed  together,  and  so  soiled  and  torn,  as  to  render  it  next  to  an  impossibility  to  decypker  the 
oofltentf.    Several  other  loose  Irish  Papers  follow  to  the  end. 

END   OF  THE   IRISH   COLLECTION   OF    8T0WE. 


No.  LXVI. 

"  A  Fragment  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  written  by  Maurice 
Regan, — who  was  a  Servant  and  Interpreter  unto  Dermod  Mc 
Morroghe,  King  of  Leinster,  and  afterward  com[Hled  in  French  verse 
''  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  the  said   M.  Regan,   and  translated 
''  out  of  the  said  Copie  into  Englishe." 

After  this  title,  the  following  words  are  added  in  fresh  mk,  and  recent  hand-writing — ''  By 
George  Carew,  Earl  of  Ti^tuss,  imd  Pretideni  of  Mwuier  in  the  reign  of  Q.  EUzJ' 


jjeoefipiwn  and  Contents, 

is  a  thin  4to.  of  39  pages,  32  of  which  are  in  English,  the  remainder  in  Latin. — ^Tbe 

hand-writing  is  of  the  reign  of  James  I.    At  the  head  of  the  first  page  is  the  Autograph  of 

Paer  le  Neve;  and  on  the  first  bhnk  are  the  words  "  5irr  J?.  Tkoydoi's  MS."  in  pencil.    A 

»od«n  Hiarginal  note,  on  the  first  page,  informs  us  that  it  was  orig^ally  written  in  JHi> 
terse. 

Meoioan'e  account  of  this  work,  which  is  followed,  without  any  comment  or  addition,  by 
wrrif,  is  in  these  words : — *'  Maurice  Regan,  servant  and  intrepreter  to  Dermod,  King  of  Lcso- 
**  ster,  Gved  in  the  year  1171,  and  wrote  ray  caidUiy  the  history  of  the  afiriiv  of  behad. 
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**  duriDg  his  own  time.  This  was  translated  by  a  frieod  of  hb  into  French /Yerse ;  and  Sir  Cf. 
"  Carew,  afterwards  Earl  of  Totness»  turned  it  into  English.  Some  fragments  of  it,  as  far  as 
<'  the  year  11 57>  are  yet  extant.  This  Regan  affirms  that  Henry  II.  did  positively  promise  to 
**  send  aoxiliary  forces  to  Dermod's  assistance,  which  being  long  very  vainly  expected,  at  Bristol^ 
*'  Dermod  was  forced  to  make  a  compact  with  Sirangbaw.  This  man's  work  is  in  his  Oraoe 
<'  the  Dmke  of  Chandof^s  Library,  under  the  title  of  MawrUii  Rtgmu,  servi  et  Interpretis,  Dermitii 

filii  Murchardi,  olim  Regis  Lagenise,  Historiae  de  Hibernia  Fragmentum,  Anglice  redditnm  a  D. 

Georgio  Carew,  Momonise  Pra&side  sub  Elizabetha."  Ware's  original  account  b  very  short, 
agreeing  with  NicolsoOy.who  secius  to  have  copied  him. 

The  work  ascribed  thus  to  R^an^  has  been  published  by  Harris,  in  his  Hiberniea,  from 
another  MS.  of  which  he  gives  no  description,  and  does  not  even  mention  where  it  is  preserved* 
That  it  was  a  different  MS.  from  this,  is  clear  from  the  different  readings,  which,  though  they 
do  not  affect  the  sense  materially,  yet  sufficiently  establish  the  fact  of  a  difference  of  copies. 
Besides,  there  is  a  very  material  difference  m  the  list  of  names  at  the  end.  In  this  Stowe  MS. 
that  List  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  intitled — "  The  names  of  such  Englishe 
"  Men  as  are  mentioned  in  this  fragment  according  to  the  conrse  of  the  storye.''  (1)  These 
names  are  44,  and  they  correspond  with  those  of  Giraldua. 

The  second  is  intitled — ^*  The  names  of  such  Englishe  Gentlemen  as  Gtraldus  Cambrenm 
*'  maketh  mention  of,  in  his  Historic  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  from  there  first  arrival  into  the 
**  Realm,  unto  the  winning  of  the  Cittie  of  Limerick,  which  is  not  the  storie  of  full  three  yeares, 
*'  wherein  many  are  named,  which  the  ould  French  fragment  omitteth,  and  many  omitted  by 
*'  him  which  are  mentioned  in  the  same.''  These  names  are  in  number  42. — ^The  third  is  intitled, 
*'  The  names  of  such  Englishmen  as  Gtraldus  Caa^emis  maketh  mention  of,  in  his  Historic  of 
*^  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  after  the  first  three  yeares  of  their  invasion ;  viz.  after  the  wynning  of 
''  Limerick,  where  the  oulde  French  fragment  endeth.'' 

The  names  of  thb  last  Lbt  are  in  number  27 ;  and  if  it  could  be  ascertained  that  those 
ascribed  to  Regan  are  genuine,  they  would  exceed  in  antiquity  even  the  Roll  of  Batik  Abbey, 
and  other  Lists  of  those  who  attended  William  the  Conqueror  on  his  expedition  against  England, 
in  1066.  (2) 

A  short  Latin  fragment,  intitled — *'  Fragmenla  qtuedam  ex  Chranico  Hibernia  Ananimo," 
divides  the  eight  last  pages  of  Regaris  work  from  the  preceding,  and  consists  only  of  six  pages, 
beginning  with  the  year  1264,  and  ending  in  1332;  and  this  again  b  followed  by  one  page  of 
''  Exeerpta  ex  Chronica  Manasterii  de  Hagneby  in  Ccmitaiu  JUncolniat"  beginning  with  1171, 
and  ending  in  1234, — all  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  all  in  the  same  hand. 


(1)  Amongst  these  are  GUbert  de  Nugent,  Rkkm^  Le  Flenwige,  Robert  Lactf,  Robert  de  Bermingkam,  Ho  de 
Lscj^,  &c~The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  may  be  seen  in  Stowe's  Aonals,  p.  105-    It  is  qooted  also  by  Dogdale. 

(1)  There  is  another  ancient  Roll,  porporting  the  names  of  those  who  attended  Duke  William,  with  this 
title— <<  Nomina  Conqnetitoram  An^dm,"  &c.— See  Leland't  Collect  v.  t.  Les  Chroniqoes  de  Noimandi,  and 
the  "  Stemmata  aallgmg  et  prmkmu  Fmik  de  GrmriUef"  m  Kippis^  Biographia  Voce 
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Remarks  en  Regan. 

Unquestionably  this  document  is,  in  the  mean,  historical :  the  dates  are  in  general  accurate. 
The  first  EngHsh  invasions  must  be  referred  to  three  different  years:  11 69,  when  Rohh^t  Fiiz- 
Stephens  landed  at  Wexford,  followed  next  day  by  Maurice  de  Prendregast,  and  offered  their 
services  to  the  Rebel  Dermod,  King  of  Leinster,  by  a  letter  dated  1 1th  May,  1 1 69.  The  second 
Invasion  occurred  when  Richard  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  arrived  and  took  Waferford, 
25th  August,  1170;  and  the  third  when  Henry  II.  landed  at  Waterford,  18th  October,  1171. 

But  is  Regan's  work  geni^ine?(l) — Having  fi^equently  objected  to  all  arguments  founded  on  the 
silence  of  ancient  authors,  the  Compiler  of  thb  Catalogue  means  not  to  object  the  silence  of  ail 
antiquity  against  the  authenticity  of  this  work.  ^  He  only  states  the  fact  as  a  preliminary,  and, 
wondering  that  such  a  work  should  be  unknown  to  Giraldus,  to  Clytm^  to  all  the  Irish  writers 
before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  ventures  to  submit  that  no  Irish  writer  of  the  12th  century 
would  have  used  some  expressions  which  are  obtruded  upon  us  in  this  MS. 

The  first  occurs  in  the  very  first  page: — '*  An.  1 167,  Dermond  invaded  O'iVefl/ and  the  Kyngof 
"**  Meath," — An  Irish  writer  would  never  have  confounded  (fNiai  and  Meath,  and  this  sentence 
must  have  been  written  by  some  person  who  knew  not  that  Meath  was  never  called  (/Neal 
at  any  period  of  time.  The  (yNiaU  were  indeed  divided,  as  already  stated,  into  Hi  Nial  an 
deisceirt,  and  Hi  Nial  an  tuauceirt.  That  i»-  About  the  year  734  they  had  branched  out  into  the 
two  factions  of  Northern  and  Southern;  and  before  the  year  900  they  had  agreed  in  a  rule  of 
alternate  succession,  by  which  the  O'Nial  of  Tirone,  and  the  O'Nial  of  Meath,  called  the  Clan 
Colman,  should  alternately  govern  both.  But  Meath  is  never  called  (yNial  in  any  Irish  His- 
tory or  MS.  excepting  in  this  of  Regan,  and  Dermod  never  invaded  OWeo/. 

Another  passage  in  the  same  page  states  that  **  at  that  time,  (yRor^,  ^^ng  of  Leth-Con,** — 
'No  Irish  writer  of  the  12th  century  could  have  written  this.  Leth-Con  means  the  northern  half  of 
Ireland,  which  was  the  Division  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles ;  and  OHuarc  (not  0*Rofy,) 
never  was  King  of  Ijeth-Con^  but  only  Lord  of  Brefny^  now  Leitrim,  a  District  of  Ltth-Con. 

Again,  he  says,  "  (/Rory,  had  to  viryfe  the  daughter  of  Melaghlin  Mac  Colman,  Kyng  of 
Meath."  There  was  no  MelachUn  Mac  Colman,  King  of  Meath.  An  Irishman  would  have  said 
he  had  for  wife  Dervorgilla,  the  daughter  of  Murchad  O'AIelachlinf  King  of  Meath,  of  the 
race  of  Colmm*  or  head  of  the  Clan-CobnanSf  that  b,  iof  the  Southern  Hi  Nials. 

Again,  this  narrative  of  the  rape  of  DervcrgiUa^  is  given  under  the  year  II 67,  fifteen  years 
after  it  occurred,  whilst  all  Irish  accounts  agree  in  referring  it  to  1 1 53.  Would  Regan^  have 
attributed  to  11 67  events  so  notoriously  occurring  in  11^?  He  knew  that  Dervorgilla  had 
bitterly  repented  of  her  levity  before  that  time.  Tormented  by  shame  and  remorse,  and  knowing 
that  her  gallant  was  execrated  as  the  spy  and  the  tool  of  foreign  invaders,  she  attended  personally 
at  the  Synod  of  Drogheda,  in  1157^  and  throwing  herself  on  the  forgiveness  of  her  country,  on 

m  ,  .     —  ■      ■  ■  ■     ■  ■  ■  ■  -  .  ■  -I  ■       I 

(I)  The  Copy  before  us  is  the  Duke  pfChmitdM*»,  the  .oldest  and  most  perfect  now  known.  It  was  added 
to  tUi  Collection  from  the  remains  of  bis  Grace's  Library  at  Avington,  and  is  one  of  the  few  MSS.  which  were 
jMt  disposed  of  at  the  sale  of  bis  MSS.  in  1749.    Origilla^Sale  Catalogae  in  Stowa  librmryf  pw  I6I«  * 

£e 
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her  knees,  at  the  Altar  of  the  Virgin,  she  made  a  penitentml  offering  of  60  ounces  of  gold  ;  and  a 
golden  chalice,  and  rich  paraments  which  were  laid  by  her  on  tlie  nine  Altars  of  that  Cathedral 
attest  that  the  whole  principality  of  Brefny,    moved   by  her  repentance,  contributed   to  her 
donations.    The  Continuafor  of  'Hgernac,  nearly  coeval,  and  the  IV  Masters  attest  the  Cacts* 
She  took  the  veil  in  1 186,  and  died  in  1 193. 

That  the  work  ascribed  to  Regan  was  written  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  there  are 
abundant  reasons  for  believing,  but  that  it  was  written  by  an  Irishman  is  quite  incredible ; .  all 
the  English  names  of  places  and  persons  are  pretty  accurately  written,  whereas  almost  all  the 
Irish  are  so  utterly  disfigured  in  the  orthography,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  one  lialf,  and 
impossible  to  ascertain  othera,  such  as  Lan^pori,  Hatchtbrii,  Athlethar, 

It  may  indeed  be  answered  that  we  have  not  Regan's  original,  but  only  the  translation  into 
French  verse,  in  which  Regan's  spelling  is  totally  corrupted. — But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  passage 
In  the  third  page,  (1)  where  Dermod's  forces  and  English  auxiliaries  are  said  to  have  *'  passed  the 
**  water  in  the  night  from  the  Castle  of  Ferns  on  their  march  to  Ossory,  and  came  to  Fethard?" — 
The  incredibility  of  a  march  in  one  night  from  Ferns  to  Fethard,  a  distance  of  at  least  25  Irisk 
miles,  we  leave  to  others  to  discuss ;  and  we  ask  how  any  Irish  secretary  of  a  Leinster  king  could 
place  Fethard  in  any  direction  between  Ferns  and  Ossory,  it  being  in  one  directly  opposite  1  Again,, 
we  ask  how  any  Irishman  of  that  age  could  make  Milo  de  Cogan  say  **  Let  us  try  our  valour  oi» 

these  Savages  the  Irish  T'  (1)  and  again,  how  an  Irishman  of  that  age  could  say  that  *'  Earl 

Richard  gave  the  Constableship  of  Leinster,  with  the  banner  and  Ensigns  of  the  same,  to  Robert 
**  de  Quiney," — words  and  descriptions  unknown  to  the  Irish  language  at  that  period.  In  fine^ 
Regan  treats  the  Anglo  Normans  every  where  with  honour ;  the  Irish  every  where  with  disdain.. 

To  an  attentive  reader  it  will  not  appear  improbable  that  as  Giraldus  ascribes  the  success  of 
the  Irish  war  chiefly  to  his  own  relatives,  this  work  was  written  soon  after  the  publication  of  his, 
to  represent  the  merits  of  Raymond  le  Gros,  Milo  de  Cogan,  and  others  who  had  equal  if  ool 
superior  claims  on  the  munificence  and  gratitude  of  Henry  II. 


it 
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No.   LXVII. 

*^  A  Translation  of  Camden's  History  of  Ireland,  1609,   by  Mr. 
"  Knollis,  PRESENTED  TO  Peter  Manwood,  Esq."— ;/b/io,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  86. — It  is  all  in  one  hand  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  appears,  from 
Mr.  Manwood's  Autograph  at  the  end,  to  be  the  identical  original  which  was  presented  to  him  by 

[l)  See  Hibemica,  p.  19.  Harris's  ed.  agreeing  with  page  S  of  this  MS. 

(1)  See  Harris's  editioo,  p.  38,  where,  stniDge  to  relate,  Regan  in  English  is  made  to  qnote  Regan  in  French ! 
**'  Earl  Richard  gave  him  the  constableship  of  Leinster,  with  tiie  banner  and  Ensigne  of  the  same.  The  wards 
^sftkt  wdhoT  9ft  thete—SafiUe  t  ad  mariSt*  &c.    He  qootes  hhnself  agam  hi  he  same  manner,  p.  39  and  41 !    • 

Lynch  a^gMs,  m  his  Cmbrsuds  Bserms^  that  the  Bolls  of  Adrian  IV.  and  of  Aleiander  III.  an  Afgene^ 


.1 
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Mr.  Knollis. — ^This  accooDt  of  Ireland  b  different  from  that  published  in  the  English  editions 
of  Gihtan  and  Gougk,  but  yet  is  certainly  Camden's;  and  is  followed  by  his  account  of  "  T%e 
*'  (yNeak%  and  their  RebeUi&ns  in  our  tymes/' — The  translator  was  that  KnoiHe,  of  whom 
Johnson  says — **  None  of  onr  writers  can»  in  my  opinion,  justly  contest  the  superiority  of  KnoUu^ 
^  who,  in  his  Hbtory  of  the  Turks,  has  displayed  all  the  excellencies  that  narration  can  admit. 
^  His  style,  though  somewhat  obscured  by  time,  and  sometimes  vitiated  by  false  wit,  is  pure, 
**  nenrous,  elevated,  and  dear,^  &c.   Rambler,  No.  122. 

Camden  publislied  his  Britanma  first  in  London,  in  158^;  and  again  in  1587f  1390,  1594, 
l600,  1607,  as  in  Smith's  Life  of  Camden,  p.  78.  These  several  editions  were  improved  as  they 
came  out,  insomuch  that  **  the  last,  says  Smith,  is  incomparably  better  than  the  first.**  His 
best  edition  was  that  of  1607.  Knollis's  translation  is  dated  1609. — Knollis  died  in  16IO, 
Camden  in  l623. 


No.  LXVIII. 

"  The  Annals  of  the  Affaies  of  Ireland,  from  the  first  Entrance 
"  of  the  English,  under  King  Henry  II.  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
"  Henry  III. ;  namely,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  1169,  to  the  year 
"  1272.     Compiled  by  Sir  James  Ware." 


Of  this  title,  the  last  words  *'  Compiled  by  Sir  James  Ware,"  are  in  his  own  hand-writing.  It 
is  a  thin  folio  of  51  pages,  very  neatly  transcribed,  and  ends,  not  in  1272,  but  in  1201.  Neither 
Harris  or  Nicolson  mention  it  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ware's  works;  but  yet  that  it  is  his  genuine 
performance  admits  of  no  question.  His  Manuscripts  passed  in  1686  to  the  possession  of  Henry 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland*  who  deposited  them  in 
Dr.  Tennison's  Library,  at  Westminster.  "  They  were  afterwards  purchased,  says  Kippis,  by 
**  the  late  magnificent  Dnke  of  Chandos,  A  Catalogue  of  them  was  printed  at  Dublin,  1^41,  (1) 
and  another  at  Oxford,  1697)  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  England  and  Ireland.  Among 
those  are  two  of  Sir.  James's  own  composition,  namely,  the  Annals  of  Ireland,  horn  the  year  of 
*'  Christ  428,  to  the  Conquest  by  King  Henry  IL ;  and  a  second  part  of  the  same^  down  to  the 
**  end  of  King  Henry  HI.  That  is,  from  the  year  11 69  to  1272,  No.  29;  and  again,  from 
the  year  11 99  to  1367,  No.  66."  The  second  article  thus  mentioned  by  Kippis,  is  the  work 
now  before  us.  Kippis  does  not  say  that  the  Duke  of  Chando^s  copy  was  in  Ware's  own  hand, 
but  only  his  composition.  The  Stowe  copy  is  in  a  fine  round  hand  of  Ware's  time,  and  marked 
as  hb  by  iiimseif,  but  wants  the  last  71  years.     Maurice  Regan  is  quoted  at  page  2. 

because  Dot  quoted  by  Regmn.    He  might  better  argoe  that  Regan'i  MS.  is  a  forgery  becaiue  not  quoted  by 
any  English  or  Irish  writer  before  Carew, 

(1)  The  copy  quoted  by  the  Conpiler  of  this  Catalogiie  is  of  1648.    The  date  1641  here  appears  enrgoeoiis.  - 
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No.   LXIX. 
"  Bryan  O'Neil's  History  op  lRELAND,**-7/b/to,  ^oper. 

The  written  pages  are  53.  It  is  dedicated  to  King  James  II.  and  contains  a  list  of  the  Kings 
4>f  Ireland,  from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the  12th  century,  with  reflections  on  the  mistakes  of 
Keating  and  others.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  List  of  Irish  Kings,  taken  from  the 
Rtimh  Rioghraide,  or  Book  of  Reigns,  of  which  two  copies  on  ?ellum  ^ve  been  already 
mentioned  in  this  Collection.  The  writer  mentions  his  father  as  having  served  under  Charles  I. 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  O'NuUp  who  is  so  honourably 
mentioned  by  Carte  and  Clarendon. 

No.   LXX. 

**  A  Journal  from  London  to  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  leso."^ 

.  /diOy  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  60,  and  it  b  evidently  an  original,  in  the  author's  own  hand. 

It  begins  thus  "  Loddon,  the  18th  April,  l6S9.  I  1^^  this  place  with  orders  forthwith  ta 
**  repaire  to  Chester,  where  I  arrived  the  25th  of  this  instant,  in  comp:  of  Monsr.  Damptare^"  &c^ 
The  narrative  is  very  minute  and  interesting^  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  on  board  the 
dreylunmd  and  DarimaiUh  frigates,  with  all  the  events  of  that  memorable  siege,  down  to  the 
11  th  August,  l689*  There  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  fort  of  Culmare,  and  a  minute  account 
of  the  breaking  of  the  boom,  with  some  interesting  particulars,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in 
Walker's  account.  Dublin,  4to.  1736. 

No.    LXXI,— LXXXVI. 

**  The  Distribution  of  Forfeited  Land  in  Ireland,  pursuant 
"  TO  THE  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  composed  by 
^*  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.  by  command  of  his  Excellency  Arthur  Earl  of 

'    "  Essex,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1677."  (1) 

These  are  sixteen  splendid  Tolumes  in  folio,  ruled  in  red  ink,  and  written  with  the  greatest 
neatness  and  accuracy  in  imperial  size,  containing  the  distribution  of  the  lands  forfeited  by  the 
Rebellion  of  1641,  according  to  the  Ihum-Survey.  This  work  begins  with  Leiuster,  in  six  vols* 
folio ;  Munster  follows  in  seven,  Connacht  in  two,  and  Ulster  in  one. 

The  title  given  above,  is  the  general  title  of  the  whole  work ;  each  volume  is  described  by 
a  particular  title  analogous  to  its  contents.    That  of  the  first  is—''  The  Diiiributian  offmfeUed 


(1)  These  are  the  first  volames  of  the  iplendid  CoUectioo  made  by  Arthmr  Capel,  Emrl  rf  EsMex,  when  he  was 
Lord  lieateMBit  of  Ireland,  fkwn  \<m  to  III7S,  and  mnsistfiig  rf  etg^^y-oie  MSSt  in  foUo,  which  we  nowpro^ 
4ceed  to  deociibe. 
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**  IjaM4»  in  the  Ccumhfes  ofDubUn^  Wkklawe,  Catkerlaugh,  Wexford^  and  KUdare^  returned  by 
''  the  Daume  Survey^  Aewmg  whose  they  were  in  1641,  when  the  Rebeilian  broke  out,  and  to 
^  whom  they  are  now  oeit  out  by  the  Acta  of  Settlement  and  Explanation*' 

Description  of  these  Volumes. 

We  have  seen  that  the  oldest  map  of  Ireland  now  known,  is  Ptolemy's;  but  that  ail  his 
longitudes  and  latitudes^  names  and  descriptions,  are  founded  on  ancient  authorities,  and  derived 
£-om  sources  of  information  more  pure  and  correct  than  Strabo's,  or  any  of  the  Roman  writers.— 
That  the  Greeks  had  the  art  of  designating  maps  on  copper  or  brass  500  years  before  the  Chrii- 
4ian  aera,  is  clear  from  Herodotus;  (1)  and  that  Ptolemy  and  the  ancient  Greek  Geographers  who 
jnention  Ireland,  derived  their  information  firom  the  Phienicians,  has  been  already  shewn. 

The  next  map  of  Ireland,  in  point  of  time,  is  the  Roman  of  the  5th  century,  which  was 
<]iscovered  by  Richard  of  Cirencester^  and  lay  neglected  in  a  Copenhagen  MS.  until  it  was  found 
by  Mr,  Bertram^  who  sent  a  specimen  to  Mr.  Casley,  and  perceivuig  from  his  account  that  it 
was  400  years  old,  published  it  in  8vo.  Hafniae.  1758.  Richard  himself  states  that  he  had 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  found  it  there,  and  transcribed  it  "  ex  fragmentis  quibusdam  a  Duce 
*'  quodam  Romano  consignatis  H  posteritati  relictis  sequens  coUectmn  est  Hinerarium/'  (1)  This 
map  b  not  so  accurate  as  Ptolemy's,  but  yet  is  very  valuable  as  an  e^dence  of  Roman  ideas  of 
Ireland  in  the  5th  century.  It  also  ascertains  the  fact  that  the  people  called  Scots  and  Attaeots^ 
were  then  known  to  the  Romans  as  inhabiting  the  interior  regions  of  that  Island* 

The  tliird  map,  or  rather  survey  of  Ireland,  in  order  of  time,  seems  to  be  that  of  Ftntan 
already  mentioned,  pag.  90  and  14$,  of  this  Catalogue,  where  we  have  seen  that  that  survey  in 
the  Irish  language  is  quoted  in  the  reigu  of  Edward  I. 

From  some  expressions  in  Giraldus's  Topog.  Dist.  1,  c.  6,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  submitteft 


(1)  L  5.  Hist.  c.49.«»He  informs  us  also,  that  Necao,  King  of  Egypt,  ordered  the  Phaenicians  to  make  a 
«orvey  of  the  whole  coast  of  Africa.  Socrates  humbled  the  pride  of  Alcibiades  by  tauntingly  asking  him  ts 
shew  his  Estate  in  Attica  on  a  map.  Pliny  says  that  Alexander  took  Geographers  with  him  in  his  Adatic 
expedition,  to  survey  the  roads,  and  describe  the  Countries  he  conquered,  1. 6.  c  17.  Anmmumder  the  disciple 
of  Thales,  who  flourished  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  sra,  is -said  by^trsbo,  LMrtius,  aad  Agathemer,  to 
hate  been  the  first  Greek  who  projected  a  map.  Joshua  says  that  in  his  time  the  Holy  Land  was  described  in 
seten  parts,  in  a  book  ;  and  Josephus  adds,  that  the  persons  who  so  divided  it  measured  the  hmd,  and  were  skilled 
■in  geometry.  Ptolemy  says,  1. 1,  c.  4,  that  longitudes  and  latitudes  were  fixed  by  Uipparckus  tdO  years  betort 
Christ ;  and  Hipparchus  quotes  a  idap  of  the  Worlds  which  he  calb  the  oMcient  map.  See  Bertias's  Preface  to 
Ptolemy.  The  fragments  of  the  ancient -Greeks  on  this  subject  have  been  collected  by  MaraUius  CagmituSf 
!.4.  Var.  Lect.  c.5.  Bergier  Des  Chemains,  L5,  c.7.  Ger.  J.  Vosdns  de  Philol.  p.  61.  Bianchjni  Storia 
Universale,  c.  SO,  p.  415, 477. 

(1)  Richardi  Corinensis,  Itm.  Lond.  4to.  1757, 1. 1.  c.7,  p.  35.  Eamenins  says  that  tiie  names  and  fttuations 
of  all  places  in  the  worid  were  taught  in  the  Roman  Schools  by  maps.  De  restavrandis  seholis.  This  work  ^as 
written  in  the  reign  of  Constantins  Cbloms. — S.ierom  soon  after  mentions  this  as  a  fact  well  known— ^'  ^idi^  U 
<<  qm  m  hrevi  tabeUOf  terramm  situs  pingunt.*  Ep.  3.  The  Peutingerian  maps  are  of  the  age  of  Theodosins,  as  in 
Bertiusl  Ptolemy.— They  are  quoted  by  S.'Rhenanus  as  the  Tdmia  ProvindaUs,  p.  35.  Agaihodemon^s  RIapa  of 
the  5th  century  are  published  by  Bertius,  at  the  end  of  his  Ptolemy,  and  by  Vehre,  Basil,  ]55t  and  1584,  who 
.also  published  the  Peutigerian  maps,  Venice,  1591.  The  old  Map  of  the  World,  and  of  the  Holy  Land  published 
by  Bongarsaus  m  his  Gesta  Dd  per  Thncos.  t.f,  p.t88,  was  published  ex  veteri  Codice  Marim  Saaato*  jsod 
irepabUsbed  Francof.  foL  t(l  !• 


» 
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to  him ;  for  his  Divbion  of  Ireland,  into  fiiot  Provmees,  »  evidently  founded  upon  Fintan's, 
or/upon  some  other  Irish  survey  common  to  both.  That  he  derived  his  information  from  an 
English  survey,  similar  to  the  Doomsday  book  of  England,  as  JDr.  Ltdwkh  conjectures  in 
his  Aghahoe,  is  quite  iucredible.  He  himself  states  that  no  Englishman  could  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  Ireland,  except  occasionally,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  'for  that  those  who  were 
taken  by  the  Irish  were  instantly  beheaded  "  uhi  capti  decapitaiU* 

The  subsequent  maps  of  ^feed  in  161O,  Bleau^  Orielnu,  Moll,  Marden,  SafuoH^  are  all 
erroneous,  down  to  Straffbrd's,  which  was  made  twenty  years  before  Petfy's,  and  contamed  all 
Connaught,  but  unfortunately  perished  in  the  Dublin  fire  of  1711.  Sir  fVUliam  Petty  executed 
his  task  called  the  Dotime  Survey,  in  ten  months,  from  llth  December,  in  l654r*5. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  noticed  at  page  146  of  this  Catalogue,  that  the  general 
extent  of  Ireland,  and  the  number  of  its  profitable  acres,  as  averaged  in  Strt^crd'a  Survey ,  were 
founded  upon  Fintan*8  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  incredible  that  Fintan's  account  was  much  more  minute  than 
we  now  have  it  in  the  Metrical  abstract  already  described.  His  Divisions  of  Ireland  are  noticed 
in  some  of  the  most  ancient  Irish  Poems,  and  the  Irish  Geographers  were  celebrated  in  the  7th 
and  9th  centuries.  Adamnan's  description  of  the  Holy  land  is  the  most  valuable  that  has  appeared 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  middle  ages.  It  has  been  published  by  Serrarius  and  by 
MabUlon,  and  extolled  and  abridged  by  Bede;  (1)  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  descrip* 
tions  of  the  world,  in  the  9th  century,  is  that  of  "  Dicml  Ik  mauura  Orbis  Terra"  the  first 
edition  of  which  is  by  Walc-kenaeff  in  1807,  the  second  by  Letronne  in  1814. 

How  far  Lord  Strafford's  surveyors  availed  themselves  of  the  Irish  surveys  of  Fintan  and 
others,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  Their  grand  object  was  to  discover  defective  titles 
for  the  King ;  (2)  and  it  is  now  vain  to  inquire  by  what  surveys  they  proceeded,   since  not  a 


(1)  See  Smith's  Cambridge  editioo  of  Bede.  Labb^  pablished  Adamnan's  Prologue  in  the  first  vol.  of  bit 
BiUioiheea  Nota  MmmBeriptormm,  p.  667.— rEosebioi  wrote  an  Alphabetical  description  of  Palestine,  which  was 
translated  by  S.  Jerom,  who  added  bis  own  observations.  The  original  Greek  of  Eosebins,  with  S.  Jerom's  Latin 
Version  was  published  and  illustrated  with  Notes  by  Bonfrerins.  Paris,  folio,  1631  and  1659.  It  is  not  meant 
here  that  Adamnan's  work  isjraperior  to  this.  Where  the  sanctity  and  the  prodigious  learning  of  a  Jerom  con- 
•pire  with  the  learning  of  an  Ensebios,  we  submit;  we  yield  to  superior  learning,  without  a  blush.  But 
Encfaeriiis,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  wrote  a  Description  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  6th  century,  which  may  be  seen 
in  Labb^,  ib.  p.  665,  must  yield  to  Adammnu 

{'i)  This  was  the  grand  stumbling-block  of  Strafford's  administration.  Had  he  even  mitigated  the  stem 
rigour  of  his  proceedings,  be  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  blessing  that  the  State 
of  Ireland  ever  enjoyed  down  to  his  time :  but  his  proceedings  in  Galway  are  not  so  easily  to  be  justified. 
Again,  writing  to  the  King,  i6ih  May,  1634,  he  says — *<  There  is  a  Barony  in  this  Kingdom,  called  Fori 
<*  ImUnd,  worth  some  8001.  per  annum,  whereto,  for  any  thing  yet  appearing  unto  me,  /  am  able  to  make  a 
'<  venf  clear  iiile  for  your  MegeMtffj  &c.  Yopr  Majesty  commands  my  opinion  concerning  such  suits  as  shall 
*<  be  made  on  that  side  for  portions  in  these  plantations ;  and  truly,  considering  my  hope  is  to  raise  a  far  greater 
'<  benefU  to  the  Crowm  thorn  hath  been  compUfed  with  in  any  of  the  former,  &c.  if  it  be  your  Majesty's  content* 
^'  ment,  I  shall  reserve  what  yumber  of  acres  you  please  to  appoint,  which,  upon  the  end  of  the  work  may  remain 
'^  to  be  disposed  of,  to  whmn,  and  where  it  shall  seem  best  to  yonr  good  pleasure." — Strafford's  Letters,  folio, 
Dublin,  1740,  vol.  1.  p.  !;58.  It  appears  even  from  Harris,  that  the  flaws  alleged  by  Strafford  in  the  Connacht 
Titles,  were  antiquated  by  a  prescription  of  SOO  years  in  ^vour  of  the  possessors  I 

In  another  letter  to  the  Kmg,  DubUn,  l5th  December,  1634,  he  says— <<  The  Plantatioiis  of  C^Bnaght  and 
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vestige  of  tbeir's  reniaiDs  in  auy  of  the  public  offices ;  and  the  few  fragments  which  passed  into 
private  hands,  are  copies  not  one  of  which  would  be  admitted  in  evidence  in  any  court. 

This  circumstance  sufficiently  shews  the  importance  of  Pei(y\  for  though  Ihs  was  made 
avowedly  in  pursuance  and  support  of  the  Cromwellian  Conquest,  yet  it  was  adopted  as  the 
basis  for  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation  in  1 662.  This  observation  appli^  also  to  tlie 
grand  collection  before  us,  for  Sir  William  Petty's  maps  have  been  in  a  great  measura  destroyed, 
aud  this  Stowe  collection  affords  authentic  evidence  where  his  fails* 

The  manner  in  which  this  survey  was  made,  is  well  known.  A  number  of  surveyors  were 
employed  in  different  Districts  to  survey  whole  Baronies,  and  then  to  make  separate  surveys  of 
the  parishes  in  each,  describing  their  hmits  and  the  different  denominations  of  the  land. 

The  Surveyors  gave  in  their  return  to  Sir  William  and  on  these  he  founded  his  Map.  Of 
course  his  surveyors  never  troubled  themselves  about  the  altitude  of  the  Pole ;  no  object  of 
commerce  or  navigation  was  attended  tq ;  no  astronomical  observation  was  made.  The  very 
meridian  of  Ireland  remains  yet  a  Desideratum  in  the  topography  of  that  kingdom.  Petty  huor 
self  was  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  superior  talent,  but  his  grand  object  was  to  apportion  out 
Ireland  amongst  Cromwell's  soldiers,  and  to  reward  the  sanctity  of  his  holy  Regicides  with  a 
Paradise,  i\ot  indeed  quite  so  voluptuous  as  Mahomet's,  but  yet  abounding  in  delights. 

We  are  informed  by  Dr,  Ledwich  in  hb  valuable  statistical  account  of  Aghahoe^  that  this  map 
was  called  the  Dawne  Survey,  because  that  was  "  a  technical  expression  for  measureing  hy  the 
^  chain  and  needle  of  the  mile  in  lengthy  and  not  by  the  thousand  acres  of  superficial  coutent,  as 
**  Petty  himself  describes  it.**(l)  With  every  respect  for  Dr.  Ledwich's  learning,  it  may  here  be 
observed  that  even  though  Sir  William  had  alleged  such  an  explanation  of  the  word  Doume^  yet 
it  must  be  permitted  to  us  to  remark  that  it  has  not  the  most  distant  relation  to  the  word  Downe. 

In  fact,  Sir  WMliara  no  where  explains  the  word  Doume.  The  two  pages  of  his  RrJkctionSy  to 
which  Doctor  Ledwich  refers,  namely,  7  And  107>  mention  his  ^'  measuring  as  much  land  line  by  the 
**  chain  and  needle  as  would  have  neer  four  times  begirt  the  whole  earth  in  its  greatest  circle,  and 
**  that  to  have  such  an  admeasArement  remain  upon  record,  and  to  have  performed  such  a  service, 
"  being  useful  to  all  mankind,  for  a  victorious  army,  the  first  that  cwt*  totally  subdued  Irelaudt 
'*  would  have  been  as  great  an  honour  as  any  other  achievement"  (2) — ^The  fact  is  that  it  was 
called  the  Down  Survey,  as  founded  on  the  measurement  allowed  to  the  Dean  aud  Chapter 
of  Down^  by  Lord  Strafford.  (3) 


a 


Ormond  may  seem  to  be  far  off,  uhen  as  yei  I  have  not  been  enabled^  by  the  discovery  of  any  title  to  either  rf 
*'  them,  from  any  Minister  of  that  side.  And  this  is  the  principal  verby  without  which  all  other  disconrse  wiU 
<<  prove  light  and  empty.  But  I  trust,  singiy,  with  your  Majesty's  countenance  to  support  and  fortify  me, 
<<  to  work  through  all  the$e  difficultiei^  and  then  the  fewer  sharers  m  the  service,  the  fewer  there  will  be  to 
"  press  for  rewards  to  the  lessening  of  your  Majesty's  profit,  and  the  more  entire  will  tlie  benefit  be  preserved 
<<  for  your  Crown,  which  must,  in  all  these  affairs,  and  shall  be,  my  principal,  nay,  indeed,  my  only  aim.*'^ 
Ibid.  p.  342. 

(1)  In  Mason's  Statistical  Account,  vol.  1.  p.  20. 

(2)  Petty's  Reflections,  8vo.  Lond.  1660,  p.  7,  re-printed  by  Lord  Chue,  Dublin. 

(3)  See  Strafford's  Letters,  DubUo^  folio,  1740,  vol  1.  p.  S84. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  caution  used  by  Sir  William,  his  needy  snnreyon  gave  copies  of  several 
Districts  clandestinely,  to  adventurerers  who  were  on  the  look  out  for  the  best  lands,  one  of 
which  surreptitious  surveys  was  presented  to  Dr.  Ledwich  by  a  Rev,  Mr.  Cardm.  It  was  a  map 
of  the  Barrony  of  Upper  Oasmy,  intitled  "  A  Book  of  Reference  to  the  Map  of  the  partiedar 
"  survey  of  all  the  lands,  forfeited  and  aon-forfeited,  Protestant  lands,  Church  and  Glebe  lands, 
"  School-house  lands,  kc,  in  the  said  County  and  Barouy,  taken  according  to  ^1  feet  to  the  percfa^ 
**  A.D.  l655," — After  giving  the  names  and  contents  of  the  Denominations,  it  concludes  thus — 
*'  A  true  survey  of  the  Barrony  of  Upper  Ossory,  in  the  Queen's  County,  taken  by  us,  A.D.  l656. 
**  Thomas  Hunter,  William  Hunter,  John  Smith,  George  Hunter,  Edward  Tynte.''    This  map 

and  survey,  says  Dr.  Ledwich,  are  artgrnal^  and  agree  in  almost  every  particular  with  those  in 

the  Surveyor^enerars  office,  and  were  drawn  out  and  given  to  some  adventurers  or  Debenture 

men,  and  that  privately."  (I) 

Sir  William's  maps  were  preserved  in  Dublin  during  Lord  Essex's  administration,  and  not  only 
the  maps,  but  the  original  copper  plates  of  ail  the  Baronies  of  Ireland  that  were  measured  by 
him.  These  were  the  basis  of  the  splendid  collection  now  before  ns,-  without  the  aid  of  which 
no  complete  idea  can  be  formed,  and  no  accurate  account  given  of  the  grand  Cromwellian 
distribution  of  Irish  lands.  For  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  of  the  copper  platens  are  lost, 
that  the  remainder' were  taken  by  a  French  privateer  on  their  passage  to  England,  and  deposited 
in  the  Royal  Library  of  France,  and  that*  of  the  original  maps  preserved  in  Dublin,  not  one 
half  has  escaped  enttre. 

It  appears  from  an  original  letter  from  General  Valkmceyto  the  kte  Mr.  O'Conor,  dated 
Dublin,  Sd  December,  1787,  and  preserved  in  thb  Collection,  No.  LVI.  that  he  took  copies  of 
seventy-seven  of  the  Baronidi  maps  in  Paris,  in  the  course  of  1786;  (2)  and  a  note  n 
the  second  volume  of  Mason's  Parochial  Survey  of  Ireland,  p.  15,  informs  us,  that  the  Baronial 
copies  in  the  French  Library,  are  much  more  implicit  and  comprehensive  than  those  in  the 
Surveyor-GeneraFs  office  m  Dublin,  which  are  annexed  to  the  Parochial  maps.  These  contain 
merely  the  Parochial  subdivisions  of  the  Baronies,  while  the 'others  not  pnly  have  these  sub- 
divisions, but  also  the  boundaries  and  titles  ef  each  den&minatiany  with  other  particulars,  and 


(1)  Statistical  Account  of  Aghaboe,  A  detailed  account  of  all  the  maps  of  Ireland,  that  are  originmUy  would 
be>  Talnable,  with  some  account  of  their  authors.  Richard  Blome  pubUshed  a  Map  of  Ireland,  which  be  dedi- 
cated to  Richard  Boyle,  Lord  Burlington.  The  Maps  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  numerous.  The  most 
curious  is  Mr.  O'Conor's.     A  Map  of  the  reign  of  EU^beth  gives  the  names  of  proprietors  also. 

(S)  Seventy-nine  of  them  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1711,  as  General  Vallancey  states  in  his  Letter  to  Mr. 
(VCoDor.  Yet  in  Mr.  Mason's  Parochial  Survey,  vol.  2,  we  are  informed,  p.  xviii.  that—*'  Of  the  authenticated 
**  copies  hn  the  Surveyor-General's  office,  the  number  is  mbwt  1,430.  Of  these,  about  260  areof  the  Baronies^ 
^  and  the  remaining  1,170  of  the  parishes.  About  67  tf  the  Baronial  Maps  are  burned,  with  more  or  less  injury ; 
"  150  are  fully  preserved ;  and  two  are  stated  to  be  lost  Of  the  Parochial  Maps,  about  S9i  have  suffered 
**/rom  thefirty  and  about  780  have  altogether  escaped.  Many,  however,  ^  both  the  set*  are  otherwise  injured 
''  by  tearing  or  dirt,  &c.  In  very  many  of  the  damaged  Maps  the  scales  are  destroyed,  with  their  titles  and 
"•  authentications  by  Sir  WilUam  Petty."-*N.fi.  VaUaacey  copied  only  tiie  Bormto  in  Paris. 
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■umerical  references,  corresponding  with  the  number  Hnd  particulars  contained  in  the  Books  of 
Surrey  and  Distribution,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Auditor  and  Surveyor-General's  offices.-^ 
Previous  to  the  fire  of  1711»  the  Survey  consisted  of  thirty-one  volumes  folio,  detailing  the 
fdrfeilures  of  each  County  excepting  almost  all  of  Connaught.  Each  parish  was  described, 
and  it  was  also  traced  in  a  folio  sheet  annexed  to  the  description,  exhibiting  the  situations  of 
churches,  castles,  glebes,  &c  Another  folio  sheet  described  the  site,  bounds,  and  particular 
demoninations,  of  each.  These  last  Denderaia  are  supplied  by  the  Essex  Collection  now  before 
us.  Nothing  can  be  more  accurate  than  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  and  their  proprietors  are 
entered,  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  every  foxfeited  property  in  the  kingdom.  Each  estate  is 
described  in  two  opposite  pages :  the  left  page  describes  the  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  name 
of  the  proprietor  in  l641 ;  the  opposite  page,  on  the  right,  shews  oA  whom  it  was  settled.  Tlie 
reference  No.  1,  leads  to  the  limiia  and  boundaries  of  each,  as  in  Petty's  Survey.  No.  2 
mdicates  whose  property  each  estate  was  in  l641 ; — and  this  statement  of  1 641  is  taken  from  the 
best  authority,  Strafford's  Survey,  which  existed  whisn  this  grand  compilation  was  made.  No.  3. 
indicates  by  what  denominations  those  lands  were  known,  and  the  names  are  taken  from  both 
iBurveys — that  is,  from  Strqfford'i  and  Petty' s.  No.  4  shews  the  quantity  of  acres  of  un- 
pn^abk  land  in  each  Barooy,  ''  hemg  hog^  wood,  or  harren  mountam,"  and  the  acre  is  ae« 
counted  at  21  feet  to  the  perch,  and  \60  perches  to  the  acre,  which  is  Irish  plantation 
measure.    No.  5  indicates  the  quantity  of  profitable  land  in  each. 

These  five  references  are  placed  in  five  columns  ruled  off  in  red  ink  on  the  left  pages  of  thb 
aplendid  work,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  redder  at  once. 

The  right  hand  pages  are  ruled  off  in  seven  columns  each,  in  red  ink  also.  The  first  shews 
the  quantity  of  acres  disposed  of,  whether  whole  denominations  or  only  parts  t  the  second  the 
flames  of  the  persons  on  whom  settled ;  the  third  mentions  the  title  by  which  that  land  is  settled, 
whether  by  a  declaration  of  innocence,  during  the  Rebellion,  or  by  a  certificate  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  executing  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  and  afterwards  passed  by  Litters 
Patent,  The  fourth  column  gives  the  number  of  the  Roll,  with  the  mark  Rs.  which  denoted 
.that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Remembrancer's  ofiice  in  the  Exchequer,  or  to  be  searched  for 
•elsewhere.  The  fifth  column  shews  the  number  of  the  skin  on  the  Roll,  or  the  page  in  the  book, 
where  said  lands  are  to  be  found  in  the  Roll,  or  Book.  If  it  is  a  Decree,  it  is  enrolled ;  if  a 
Certificate,  it  is  entered  in  Books.  The  sixth  and  seventh  columns  were  intended  to  be  filled 
with  other  references ;  but  this  part  of  the  design  was  never  accomplished. 

Th^  first  volume,  containing  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  barlow,  consists  of  371  written  pages,  pre- 
ceded by  a  "  General  View  of  Ireland,  according  to  antknt  and  present  desertion  thereof," 
containing  the  whole  quantity  of  acres  profitable  and  unprofitable,  as  well  by  Irish  Plantation  as 
English  Statute  measure,  and  move  particulariy  of  those  parfs  which  were  surveyed  as  forfeited 


^-»i 


(1)  Nlcolson  says,  in  his  Ir.  Hist  libr.  DubUn,  Svo.  17S4,  p.  16,  that  Sir  William  Petty  published  a  set  of 
accorate  Irish  Maps  in  1685,  ^.which  were  then  sold  at  fifty  shillings,  md  un  m^  now  to  be  jwdnusi  fmr  twks 
^tkai  nai.*'«*In  fact,  they  are  not  now  to  be  found. 

Ff 
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by  the  Rebellion  of  l64l:  also  indicating  what  quantity  of  those  profitable  lands  are  since  granted 
to  the  English  on  account  of  Adventures,  Arrears,  Pronsos,  Pre-emptions^  Mortgages^  Augmco- 
tatioDs  of  Bishopricks  to  Protestants,  on  the  transplantation  as  Assignees  of  persons  transplanted 
into  QmrnoMght  tod  Clare,  and  by  Letters  Patents  of  Grace ;  also  to  the  Fort  of  Ihmeatmmt  to 
the  Dukes  of  York,  and  Onnond,  to  innocent  Papists  restored  to  their  estates^  and  to  other 
Irish  by  Provisos,  and  as  Nominees,  and  on  his  Majesty's  Letters  of  Restoration.  Finally,  lands 
not  assigned  to  Protestants,  nor  settled  by  the  late  Cmri  of  Claimt,  nor  yet  disposed  of  in  any 
shape,  being  never  adjudged,  seised,  and  sequestered.  The  whole  reduced  out  of  an  antient 
record  in  the  Auditor's  office  in  Ireland,  and  out  of  the  Books  of  Quit  Rents,  Maps,  and 
Surveys  of  the  Kingdom. 

After  this  general  statement,  the  items  of  which  are  set  down  in  separate  divisions,  and  ruled 
out  in  red  ink,  with  the  greatest  neatness  and  precision,  the  firtt  velume  commences,  and  is 
continued  in  371  written  pages,  interspersed  with  several  blanks  to  the  end.  The  Baronies  of 
Dublin  County  described  in  this  voL  are  7$  those  of  Wicklow  5,  of  Carlow  5,  of  Wexford  7, 
and  the  Parishes  and  denominations  of  each  Parish  follow  the  Baronies. 

The  second  volume  b  intiUed — ^*  A  DisMbutum  of  Forfeited  Lamd  m  the  Countke  irf  Wexford 
"  and  KUdarey  returned  by  the  Doume  Snrv^.'*  The  written  leaves  are  213,  interleaved  occa- 
sionally with  blanks,  and  all  ruled  as  the  firsts  in  red  ink.  The  Baronies  in  this  volume  are 
eighteen. 

The  third  is  intitledT-''  A  DistrUmtian  of  ForfeUed  Lands  in  the  King's  and  Queen's  Counties, 
''  and  ComUy  of  KiUunny  returned  by  the  Downs  Survey."  The  written  leaves  are  171.  The 
Baronies  described  are  twenty-nine. 

The  fourth  is  ''  A  Distribution  of  Forfeited  Lands  in  the  County  rf  Kilkenny,  returned  by  the 
**  Doume  Survey."  The  written  leaves  are  244,  interleaved  with  blanks,  and  ail  ruled  in  red 
mk  as  before.    The  Baronies  are  eleven. 

The  fifth  is  intitled— **  A  Distnbution  ef  Forfdted  Land  m  the  Countyes  of  East-Meaih  and 
**  Louth,  returned  by  the  Doume  Survey."  The  written  leaves  are  425,  interspersed  with  blanks, 
and  ruled  as  above.  The  Baronies  in  this  volume  are  sixteen,  namely,  Dunboyne,  Moysenragh, 
Deece,  Lune,  f  Foore,  Kelts,  Slaine,  Morgellon,  Navan,.  Skreene,  Ratooth,  Duleeke, — all  in 
£as(-Meath,— /Wrffri/,  Louth,  Dundalke,  Atherdu, — all  in  Louth.  At  the  end  of  each  Barony 
is  a  list  of  all  the  Parishes  in  each,  with  the  number  of  acres  disposed  of  in  each  Parish,  and  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  Proprietors  in  1 641,  as  also  of  the  denominations  of  their  lands. 

Tlie  sixth  volume  of  this  collection  is  the  kst  of  Leinster,  and  is  intitled— "  A  Distribution  of 
*<  Forfeited  Land  in  the  Countyes  of  Wesimeath  and  Longford,  returned  by  the  Doume  Survey." 
The  written  pages  are  450.  The  Baronies  are  twelve  in  Westmeath,  and  six  in  Longford.  The 
Parkhes,  and  their  various  denominations  of  forfeited  lands,  and  the  names  of  their  possessors  in 
1641,  are  described  after  each  Barony. 

The  seventh  volume  is  the  first  of  Monster,  and  is  intitied — "  A  Distribution  of  Forfeited 
"  Land  in  the  County  ofJipperwry,  returned  by  the  Doume  Survey:  shewing  whose  they  were  in 
''  Anno  1641,  and  to  whom  they  are  now  sett  out  by  the  Acts  of  Settkmani  and  EapUasaUonJ' 
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The  Baronies  described  are  twelve;  namely,  |jfSi  mnd  Q^,  Middldhird^  ClanwiOimm,  Slhtfr- 
iMgk,  mul  Compnf^  KUhiemmuigk,  KUndtrngurt^t  Owim  'ami  Am,  EBogwrty^  Thrritofy  of 
Ik&gk,  Iharrm,  Upper  Onmmd,  Lower  Orwumi.**  The  Parishes  and  their  denominations,  their 
old  and  new  proprietors,  follow  the  Baronies.  The  written  pages  are  252»  with  several  blanks^ 
all  ruled  as  the  preceding  volumes  in  red  ink,  and  divided  as  usual  with  the  greatest  neatness  and 
accuracy. 

The  eighth  volume  is  Tipperanf^  Part  S.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  volume,  and 
therefore  has  no  particniar  title.    The  written  pages  are  266. 

The  ninth  is  Corke,  Part  1 ;  or  "  ^  Distribulion  of  Forfdtei  Land  m  the  Comtty  of  Corke, 
"  rttwrmd  by  the  Downe  Survey:  ohewimg  whose  they  were  tn  Anno  l641,^  &c.  as  above.  The 
Baronies  described  in  thb  volume  are  sixteen, — ImokUhf^  Condone  and  Clangibbone,  Armoy,  alias 
Fermoy,  Orrery  and  KUmore,  Dnhalioe^  Barrimore,  Corke  Liberties,  Conrsey,  Kinsale  Liberties, 
Kerreemrrihy,  Kinelea,  Barretts,  Beare  and  Bantry^  Muskery,  Ibanme  and  Barriroe,  East 
and  West  Carbnry.    The  Parishes  follow  the  Baronies,  as  usual. — ^The  written  pages  are  308. 

The  tenth  volume  is  Corke,  Part  2 ;  and  being  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  volume,  has  no 
particular  title. — ^The  written  pages  are  314. 

The  eleventh  volume  b  Waterford;  or  <'  A  Distribmtion  of  Forfeited  Land  in  the  Connty  of 
^  Waterford,  returned  by  the  Downe  Survey;  shewittg  whose  they  were  in  Anno  l641,"  &c. 
The  Baronies  are  seven. — ^The  written  pages  are  148. 

The  twelfth  volume  is  Limerick;  air  **  A  Distribution,''  &c.  as  above.  The  Baronies  are 
deven.    The  written  pages  are  362. 

The  thirteenth  is  Kerry;  or  '*  A  Distribution,"  &c.  as  above.  The  Baronies  are  dght. — 
The  written  pages  252.    This  b  the  last  volume  of  Munster. 

The  volumes  hitherto  mentioned  are  complete,  and  contain  the  whole  Return  of  the  Downe 
Survey  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  with  the  distributions  of  forfeited  lands,  parcelled  out  ac* 
cordingly. 

The  fourteenth  volume  b  the  first  of  Ubter,  and  is  intitled — "  A  Distribution  of  Forfeiied 

Land  in  the  Couniyes  of  Cavan,  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh,  returned  by  the  Downe 

Survey:  shewing  whose  they  were,"  &c  as  above.  The  Baronies  are  seven  for  Cavan,  four 
for  Monaghan,  two  for  Tyrone,  and  three  for  Fermanagh.  The  vmtten  pages  are  372,  inter- 
leaved and  ruled  as  the  preceding. 

The  fifteenth  volume  contains  the  remaining  Counties  of  Ulster ;  namely,  Downe,  Ardmagh, 
Antrim,  Londonderry,  Dunnagali,  and  b  entitled — "  A  Distribution  of  Forfeited  Land  (in  said 

Counties),  returned  by  the  Downe  Survey  ;  shewing  whose  they  were  in  Anno  l641,  and  to  whom 

they  are  now  sett  out  by  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation"  The  Baronies  are  ^ve  in 
Downe,  four  in  Ardmagh,  eight  m  Antrim,  four  in  Londonderry,  and  five  in  Dunnagall.  (1) 


(1)  Tlie  contents  of  Acrei  in  the  six  Connties  of  Ulster,  escheated  by  the  RebeUion  of  O'iVui/  and  O'Dmmd, 
in  1607,  amonnted  almost  to  two  milUons,  as  in  Puraor's  Surrey,  taken  in  1618  and  1619.  See  Hanit't  Hiber- 
nica,  part  i.  p.  73. 
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The  sixteenth  volume  is  the  last  of  this  CoDectioiiy  and  the  first  of  Connaght,  the  survey  of 
which  never  was  completed.  This  volume  gives  only  LtUrUn^  SHg0,  and  MaifOy  and  b  intitled, 
**  A  DiHributum  of  Fcr/eiied  Land  m  the  Comity  of  LeUrim,  Sieigo,  and  MajfOj  reimrmed  by 
V  the  Dewne  Sunn/:  shewing  whote  they  were  m  Anno  1641/'  Sec  at  above.  Hie  Baronies 
are  eleven;  viz.— five  in  Leitrhnj  five  in  SHgo,  and  one,  that  of  Tirawley,  anciently  Tlr- 
Amalgaid,  in  Maio.  The  written  pages  are  41 8»  ruled  and  interleaved  with  blanks,  as  above. 
Cralway  and  Roscommon  are  the  only  Counties  which  Sir  WilUam  Petty  did  not  survey." 

In  the  Act  of  Explanation  (1)  it  was  enacted^^'*  That  all  adventurers,  and  soldiers,  who  were 
^*  in  possession  of  forfeited  lands,  &c.  on  7th  May,  l659,  in  satisfiiotion  of  any  adventures  or 
'*  arrears,  which  by  the  rules  of  this  Act  are  allowed  to  be  satbfied,  and  all  defieient  adventurers, 
**  shall  have  so  much  of  the  forfeited  lands  which  are  by  this  Act  vested  in  his  Majesty,  as  will 

amount  to  two  full  third  parts  of  what  they  had,  or  ought  to  have  on  said  7th  May,  l659:  the 

profitable  acres  to  be  computed  by  Irish  measure,  according  to  the  Dawne  Swrvey,  where  that 
*^  Swrvey  hath  been  taken  ;  and  where  that  Survey  hath  not  been  taken,  by  the  Survey  taken  in 
*'  the  Earl  of  Strqffcrte  time,  or  by  some  other  Survey  to  be  taken  according  to  Irish  measure, 
**  wherein  the  unprofitable  land  is  to  be  cast  in  with  the  profitable,  according  to  the  method  of 
**  the  Dcwn  Survey. 

Sir  William  Petty  executed  the  Down  Survey  when  he  was  seeretary  to  Ireton,  firom  whom 
he  had  365/.  per  annum  as  stated  by  Uarns,  who  says  that  **  there  was  no  estate  in  Ireland 
^'  to  the  value  of  6o/.  per  annum  but  what  he  pointed  out  to  its  true  value,  and  made  maps  of  all 
''  he  bad  done.''  These  maps  were  printed  in  folio,  in  l685,  with  the  title  of  '*  Hibernife  Delineation 
'*  quoad  haetenua  UcuU,  perfectissima  studio  Gulielmi  Petty,  Equitis  aurati."  A  second  edition 
was  published  after  from  the  same  plates ;  but  being  bought  up  with  the  greatest  avidity,  they 
have  all  disappeared. 


it 


(1)  Anno  1661.— Statutes  of  Ireland,  fol.  black  letter,  Dublin,  1678.  p.  697.  "  Mtgor  Owen  (yOnm-,  rf 
BeUmagare,  in  the  Countff  ef  Roeeommon,"  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Jet  iff  Settlenuni,  as  restored*  to  his 
estate.    Ibid.  p.  515. 

A  Geogri^ical  Description  i/  Ireland,  in  MS.  written  in  1646,  was  sold  at  the  DuJ^  qf  Chando§*§  sale,  for  Ss.  6d. 
See  the  Original  Sale  Catalogue,  No.  675 ;  twenty-one  MS.  volumes  intitled  *<  Distributions  in  each  qf  the  Comniies 
tf  ireiandf'^  were  sold  at  the  same  sale  for  01. 58.  I—In  the  same  Catalogue  are  No.  1571,  <<  The  Deeer^ium  ^ 
Ireland  and  the  Staie  thereof,  in  1598/'  No.  1572,  «  The  DUtribtUion  </  Acres  to  Adventurers.*  No.  SlSa* 
«  General  Description  ef  the  Baronif  of  Bdagheene:'  No.  2134,  "  A  Survey  ^  IrOand  according  to  iU  Baromes^ 
pursuant  to  an  order  i^  Cromwell,"  1656,-— sold  for  6s.  6d  I 
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AFPENDIX   TO    PRESS  I. 

CONTAINING 

THE  DATES  OF  THE  LATER   BARDS  MENTIONED'  IN  THIS  CATALOGUE^ 

COLLECTED  FROM  THE  IRISH  ANNALS. 


EXTRACTS 

From  the  Original  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters^  Vol.  2,  shewing  the  ages 
of  Irish  writers  of  the  lAth^and  Ibth  centuries  who  are  mentioned  in 
this  Catalogue^  and  whose  times  have  not  been  hitherto  ascertained. 


Original. 

1340.. Pilip  O'Duibhgiannmn,  OUamh  Con- 

maicne  decc. 
1342.. Flan  trie  (yDomknaNain,  OUamh  C^- 

nadU  m  Dan  d^  tec. 
l343..Damhnall  OXmmlmw  Sam.  Skeanck. 

demharhh. 

Ruaidhri  mac  RmthOUamk  Ltitke 

Mogha  in  dan  do  ecc. 
1347..Seadhn  O'Cuimin  Saai  /Ml  7  dl  na 

Breifne  e  shen  do  ecc — "  Sad  fer  Dana 

"  7  drfidig  in  Religione  ei  per  etgrina- 

'*  Hone  obiit:'  MSL. 


1350 . .  AonghUs  ua  HeodhUia  ddgh  ferde/na 
7  Amghua  Ruadh  (XDda  Sad  Ereana 
in  dan  do  ecc. 

1354.  .Tadhg  mc  LmcoU  mc  Aodkaccdn^  Sad 
tUrfeanchw  decc.  **  1356,  MS  L." 


LUerd  Version. 

1340. .  Phil^  O'Dnigenan,  Chief  Professor  of 
Poetry  of  Coomacne,  (lied.  (1) 

1342. \Fkn  Junior  VDomuikm,  Chief  Poet 
of  Connacht,  died. 

ld45..Donna1d  O'Coimlesc,  a  learned  Ge- 
nealogist, was  killed. 

Rodaic  MagraUh,  Chief  Poet  of  the 
Southern  half  of  Ireland,  died. 

1347  •••/oAfi  0*Cwmin,  a  learned  Poet  and 
Professor  of  Poetry  of  Brejny  (now  t)ie 
County  of  Leitrim),  died.  —The  Book  of 
hecan  says  that  he  was  a  learned  Poet 
and  Musician,  and  that  he  died  a  reli- 
gious man  in  pilgrimage. 

\35IO..AcingyLa  0*Hoiy,  a  good  Poet,  and 
Aongus  Roe  O'Dafy,  oae  of  the  learned 
of  Ireland  in  poetry,,  died. 

1354.. Thddhgf  the  son  of  Luke,  son  of 
Aodhagan,  a  learned  Genealogist  died.-^r 
The  Book  of  Lecan  refers  his  death  to 
1356. 


(1)  There  were  three  Conmacnet  In  Connacht-— CMuiMcae-itfAara,  dow  Ae  Barony  of  Ballinehincb,  in  the 
County  of  Galway ;  ConmaciM  CuUtola,  now  the  Barony  of  KUmain,  in  Mayo ;  Cwmmene  de  Ciml  DaMoni,  now 
the  Barony 4>f  Dnnmore ;  and  Conmacne  in  Leitiim,  aliai  Mumier  Eolai$,  the  territory  of  the  powerful  Sept  of 
the  MagranailSy  whoee.remaiDS  expired  with  the  late  George  Nagent  JReyn^Mi • 
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Origmal. 

1567  •  •  Fear  gal  Mmmkneack  (yDubhgefmam^ 
M  Conmaicne  7  dahme  Maoilruan  tkioa 
7  tkimos  do  eec.  '*  135S.  MS.  LJ" 

Padmm  mor  0*Maolchanmre  Arehian- 
iifuarhu  Ccmmcut  obiii  taiaie  pott  mor- 
tem odonii  (y  Conor  Domim  sui.  MS.  L. 


1362.. Tergal  mae  Taidkg  me  Aidhagam 
Saoi  Breiihemkan,  oeati  mc  Domnch  me 
Ftrbhmgk  adhhar  OUamkan  (ybfiack- 
rack  decc. 


1364fm^.Giotta  na  naomh  va  DmbhdahoireHne 
Oil:  Core  mo  Drwdk  le  hreUhtmhmUj 
DiarmaU  (TSingm  Saoi  Ckromci,  Giolla 
na  naomh  Mae  am  GM^atm-ua^Seeel^  Saoi 
SeoHchadka,  Diarmaid  ua  Sedmnnm  01- 
lamh  Cemd  CeomaiU  re  seauehue  do  eec. 
Briamui  0*Broin  imngnm  CUhareedm 
obiU  (O  M.  Curry,  1365,  MS.  L.  1364.) 


i372».Sean  mor  (fDMiocam  Saoi  Sean- 
ehadka  7  OU.  O  Maine  do  eee  iar  m 
huaidh  n  ongtha  7  n  aithrighe. 


Uieral  Version. 

l357*^FergalO*DMigenan^  called  the  Man- 
ster-maD,  chief  Poet  of  Conmaciie,  and 
of  Clm  MaobmnUl)  Upper  and  Lower, 
died.  The  Book  of  Lecan  refers  his 
death  to  1358. 

Pairie  (yMaoleonar,  called  the  Great, 
chief  Antiquary  of  Connacht,  died  in  the 
summer  next  after  the  death  of  Odo 
O'Conor  his  Lord. 

l362*.Fergal,  the  son  of  Taidhg,  son  of 
Aodhegan^  a  learned  Brekon  (I  e.  Judge); 
John,  the  son  of  Donnchad,  son  of  Fir- 
bb,  presumpti?e  successor  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Poetry  of  Hi  Fiaekraek^ 
died.  (2) 

1364..GtMlM  O'DMUboiren^  sumamed  the 
Servant  of  Saints,  the  chief  Professor  of 
the  Brehon  Laws  of  Corcomroe;  (3) 
Dermod  (yStngin,  a  learned  Chronicler; 
Gildaa^  the  Servant  of  Samia^  the  son  of 
Gowan  O'Sgel,  a  learned  Genealogist; 
Dermod  0*Seinnin,  Professor  of  Genea- 
logy of  Tirconnel;  and  Brian  (yBroen^ 
a  celebrated  player  on  the  harp,  all 
died  this  year.  (fMaolconry  says  that 
O'Broen  died  in  1365;  the  Book  of 
Lecan  says  in  1364. 

1372.  .Great  John  iyDuvegan^  a  learned  An- 
tiquarian, and  chief  Prdfessor  oi  Poetry 
of  Hi  Mani^  (4)  died,  after  penitential 
extreme  unction. 


(1)  <<  C2a»  MaOnmmg^  was  (yFUrn'M  Coontiy,  now  Siiabh  ui  hfhhum.  eztendlDg  west  of  the  Riyer  Sack,  to  the 
BaroDy  of  Dumnore. 

(t)  HI  FSodbv  Aidkiu  was  a  territory  in  the  Coooty  of  Oalway.  HI  Fiachn  Maaidhe  was  another  on  the 
R&rer  itftfy,. extending  to  KiUala,  dkd  along  the  bay  to  Tirawley.  There  was  another  Hi  Fiackra  between 
Tirone  and  Denry,  on  the  Ri? er  Dergy  where  was  the  ancient  Biiboprick  of  Ardsniluu 

(3)  Coreo-M»  Dnmi^  now  the  Barony  of  Corcnmroe,  in  the  Coonty  of  Cfaure.    CLochUn's  Conntry. 

(4)  Hi  Mam,  the  territory  of(yKdU^  West  of  the  River  Sock,  in  the  CkNuaty  of  Galway. 
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Origmal. 

1973 •  .WUHam  Mae  CarmaU  Ep,  Ardaeh miai 
m  eecma  7  kerabk  do  eee.  Adam  O'Cianain 
Catumach  7  Saoi  Senehadka  do  eee* 


l374>.^Maoileachlam  Ruadh  (yjDtnbkgtnnain 
Saai  t  Seanchu8f  7  Mathgtmam  an-Chmd^ 
me  Domknaill  m  Mukreheri  nt  Ruakc  do 
comimUim  re  aroih. 

t575..MaoUeaehlam  (yDomhrnOMn  OUamh 
SU  Mwreadhaigh  go  earn  reth  a  chle  dan 
7  Ard-ehaoi  Er  heo§  tern  ealadhain  cetna 
doece, 

1f376..Conchoharua  Beaeham  Saoi  Seancha- 
dha ;  Ceallach  mc  Crwtim  OUamh  Tuadh 
Mum  le  eenchuiy  Eoin  ua  Rummdha  01- 
lamh  Mece  Aongmea  m  Dan,  MaoUeach- 
ioinn  OMoilmheana  OUamh  ui  Chatham, 
Donnch.  Mac  Fhkikmgh  dtg.  Sean 
chaidh  "  OUamh  O'fUehraeh  MS.  L.  de 
quo  injra;\^  7  Ruarcan  O^HadhmhatU, 
oU:  ui  Anluam  in  Dan,  doecc-/er  tighe 
aoidheadh  coitchionn  gan  di  Uli,  re  naon 
an  Ruarcan  som.  (see  below,  note  *) 


1378 . .  Seaan  O'Halan  deigh  fhtr  dhana  decc 
GioUa.  Cr.  O'Sgingm  OUamh  Cen-CeonaUi 
t  eeneus  do  ece  do  fhiolu—Taidhee  mae 


Literal  Vereion. 

1373.  .William  Mae  Carmac,  Bisliop  of  Ard- 
aeh, a  learned  and  religions  mart,  died. 
Adam  (yCianan,  a  Canon  and  learned 
Historian,  died. 

lS74»*Maoileachlan    Roe    O'Duigenan,     2l^ 
learned  Historian,  and  Matkgaman^  sur- 
named  the  Head  Man,  son  of  Donnald, 
son  of  Murcertacfa  VRuare,  fell  bj  each 
other^s  hands  in  single  combat. 

1375 .  •  MelachUn  O^DonneUan,  Chief  Poet  of 
Siol  Muredagt{])  especially  in  genealo- 
gical poetry,  and  the  chief  learned  man 
of  Ireland  in  the  Sciences  also,  died. 

l376..Coneobar  O^Beean,  a  learned  Qenealo- 
gbt;  Ceketiue  mae  CruOn^  chief  Profes- 
sor- of  History  of  Thomond ;  Eoin 
O'HtUNM,  chief  Poet  of  Clan  Angus ; 
MaoUeehlan  0*Moelmean,  chief  Poet  of 
the  O'Cahana;  Donnchad  Mae  Ftrbis, 
the  son  of  Gildas  Jesu,  sumamed  the 
Great,  the  excellent  Historian  and  chief 
Poet  of  Hi  Ftachraek,  and  Tirawley^ 
noted  for  his  open  house  of  hospitality, 
and  for  a  free  school,  which  he  maintained 
open  6o  years,  died.*  Ruarcan  O'Adh- 
mal,  chief  Poet  of  the  O'Hanlans,  died. 
He  was  a  man  also  who  kept  an  open 
house  of  hospitality  generally  for  all 
Ulster. 

1378.  .John  &Fkdan,  an  excellent  Poet,  died. 

Gildae  ChnHue  OS^ingin,  chief  Huto- 

rical  Poet  of  Tirconnel,  died. 

/ 


(*)  lliia  obituary  it  given  under  the  same  year  in  these  words,  from  the  Book  of  the  Mac  Firbises  of  Lecan:— 
^  D9wm:luidn8finu$  Giid4B-Je$w  Mogm  Mc  Firhi$y  TbfiachruB  et  Tiramalgaiim  Hiitariogn^kMt,  it  perUus  PMta» 
**  aperio  ktufntioj  et  Schata  libera  60  oaiMt  apetia,  intignie,  in  Chriito  qMieoii.  MS.  Firb." 

(1)  Siol  Mnredag  was  the  hereditary  domain  of  O'Conor  Sligo.  It  is  now  the  Barony  of  Carbury.  Tl^e 
8'Conor,  of  Sligo,  were  a  younger  branch  of  0'Cmi»r  XXw,  of  BalUntobberi  descended  from  Brian  Loigiieach 
0*Qonor,  a  younger  son  of  Twlocb,  •omamed  the  Great. 
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Origmal, 

Aedkag^m,  OUamh  Breathemhan  lochtair 
Chaimachit  S&ai  gan  imre$am  gam  air- 
hem,  7  far  tight  na  aaid  coitcenddo  gach 
aoHy  do  ecc. 


1379.  Riadeardua  Dubkaccam  adkbhar  01- 
tmfdum  (XMahit  do  ecc. — UiiUam  mac  an 
GwUa  chaokk  ui  Cerbhaittdirfch'trieach 
Gaoindi  iinm.do  tec. 

13SI  •  •furogra  coiieio$m  air  Ao$  Eala-Dhan 
&'.  tre  doi'Chtall.  MS.  L.Staiulum 
ptr  Mamoniot,  et  Connaeiiot  Ecclesiat- 
ticot  et  Sacularet,  ut  nuUua  cilnu,  vesti- 
tui,  out  petamia  Poetit,  vel  aliit  efusmodi 
LUeratity  .t.  Egri  7  OUamham^  mUatenut 
eregdur. 


13^2.. GioUa  Brighde  OSgimgin  adhhhar 
OUaman.  Cmn-Cconaiil  do  ecc. 

13S4i.. Rmaidkri  mac  Toirr.  uu  Corncob:  Ri 
Connachi  dtce  dom  plaigh  e.  na  7c.  amhail 
darbua  am  JiU  Maoilim  O* Maolckonmre 
C*  Dommch  ba^ack  m.  Tanaidht  ni  Maol- 
**  ckommrt,poiius/'J  im  Duaimt  m  Ram 
Riograidht — Uigmstim  ma  Dmibhgionnain 
OUam  Conmaknt  re  teamckmt  do.  tec.** 

l3S5.*Tamardht  ma  Maolcomaire  Ard  oU. 
Commackt  i  ^tmckmt  7  ib  JUidhtaekt  dtcc 
m  a  thigh  fan  tor  mibmaidh  m  ongtha  7 
fi  aithright,  7  a  adnacal  ic  chum  Cahytht. 


LUtrai 


TMdhg  Mae  Aodagam,  chief  ProfesMr 

•  of  Brehon  Laws,  of  Lower  Connacht,  a 

learned  nan  wtthont  oontradiction,  or 

envy,  and  a  man  who  maintained    an 

>  open  house  of  hospitality,  generally  for 

all  persons,  died. 

1379*  •  Richard  O'lhnegam,  presomptive  sac- 

oessor  to  the  head  Professofslnp  of  fit 

Maimtf  died. — William,  the  son  of  hlmd 

Gildas  0*Carral,  the  most  excellent  Harp€r 

of  Ireland,  died. 

1381  •  .A  persecution  of  the  College  of  Poets 
and  learned  men,  through  a  misunder- 
standing, vas  the  Book  of  Lecan  says — 
"  It  was  enacted  in  Munster  and  Con- 
**  nacht,  both  by  the  Laity  and  Clergy,  that 
"  neilher   victuals,   money,    or  clothes, 

/'  should  be  given  to  Poets,  or  any  other 
**  of  those  uterati,  who  are  called  Egri 
"  and  Oibmtham.'' 

1382  •  •  GUdat-Brigid  0*Sgimgimy  presumptive 
successor  to  the  Professorship  of  Tir- 
connel,  died. 

1384.  tRoderic,  the  son  of  Torloch  (VConor, 
King  of  Connacht,  died  of  the  plague, 
as  we  are  informed  by  the  Poet  MaoUm 
O^Maoicomar^  (1)  in  his  Poem  of  the 
reigns  of  Kings.  Amgmetim  O'Dmigenamy 
chief  Historian  of  Conmacne,  died. 

1385..Tinwrf  OtMmoUsomar,  cUef  Professor 
of  Connacht  in  History  and  Poetry,  died, 
in  his  own  house,  after  penitential  extreme 
unction,  and  was  buried  in  Cluan  Carpthe, 


(1)  The  origioal  is  here  corrected  by  the  interlineation,  "  JRead  rather  Dmmtihtd  O^Mttokomm'^  memtmed  the 
^  Lsme,  ike  9om  ef  T^mid  (yMat^Ummr,"  This  interlineation  is  in  the  Irish  huignage  and  Gharacteiy,  oeat^ 
written  in  Hr.O'Conor's  hand«  and  perfectly  correcti 
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Originai^ 

go  hanaraeh  im  Lugknas.  **  nUui  Pa- 
«« dmiJUii  Ttamdu  mar,  fui  oUU  1  die 
<'  Lwue  Auiumni.  MS.  Ltcan.*' 


X3S7.  .Gcffraid  Fum  c^DoL  Ard  olL  Emm 
k  Dan--''*  Oil  Ltthe  Magha  MS.  l^ 
«'  Ml."  7  RuaidkH  (yCianam,  Saai 
Seanch.    7  OU.  Ok-ghiall  eum^  do  eec. 


1390.  .Brian  mac  Aodaccain,  Oil.  na  Breifne 
iathrethernhnusy  decc. — Duibkgiann  ua 
Dmbhgiannain  Oil.  Canmacne  t  Senau 
dec — *^  erpertisnmus  Antiquariua  MS. 
Ltcan."  Macraitk  O'FeargUim  Uaigh 
Ltthe  Ckuin  do  ecc,  MS.  Lecan. 

l39l**Taidhg  mac  Giolia  Cobdm  mViginnf 
Oiiamh  dfracaigihe  in  Dan^  7  in  daom- 
nachtf  aecc. 
139^..Taidhg  ua  h  Eackr-^ein,  Saoi  fhir 
Dhana  do  mharhh  la  cloinn  Ckonchon- 
nachi  ui  Dhalaigh^  im  Ollamknachi  tii 
Neill. 
l395..Muiris  mc  Poill  Ulli:  Ollamk  Leighis 
Cheneoil  Cconaill  do  ecc. 

Maghnua  Jiliua  Joannie  O'Duvegan 
imignie  antiquariua  obiit. 
l39^..Saoifher  Ruaire  Soibheiack  do  dersccn. 
do  Gall  Er.  7  do  moron  do  Goidheal  in 
aithne,  7  in  eolue  Gaodhelcce,  in  Dan,  7 
i  Seanchue,  imaille  re  gach  foghlaim  die 
da  raibe  aicce  do  ecc.  S^c.  David  ua 
Duibhgionnain  Oil:  Cloinne  MaoHruain 
t  SenchaSf  Biatiach  CoUhchionn  comh- 
roghnach,  7  Saoi  dhuine  eol  na  decc. 


LUeral  Fenion. 

honourably,  iii  the  month  of  August(l) 
*'  He  was  the  son  of  Patric,  son  of  Tannd 
'*  the  Great,  who  died  on  the  first  day  of 
**  the  moon  of  Autumn,  as  in  the  Book 
''  of  Lecan.*" 
1387  ••Godfrey  O'Daly,  sumamed  the  White, 
chief  Professor  of  Poetry  of  Ireland,  *'  the 
Poet  of  the  Southern  half  of  Iretond," 
as  in  the   MS.  of  Lecan,  and  Roderic 
O'Ceannan,    a  learned  Historian,    and 
Poet  of  Orgial,  died. 
1390.  .Brian  Mac  Aedagan,  chief  Professor  of 
Brehou  Laws  of  Brefni  died.  — Duigean 
Q'Duigenan,  chief  Professor  of  History  of 
Coumacne  died, ''  a  most  skilful  Antiquari- 
**  an,  as  hi  the  Book  of  Lecan.**   Macraith 
O'Fergus,  Physician  of  the  Northern  half 
of  Ireland,  died,  as  in  the  Book  of  Lecan. 
1391..Thaidg,  the  son  of  Gildas  Columba 
O'Higgins,  an  excellent  Professor  in  Poe- 
try and  Genealogy,  died. 
1394..Taidbg  0*£ochagein,  a  learned  Poet, 
was  killed  by  the  sons  of  Conconnacht 
O'Daly,  on  account  of  the  Professorship 
in  Poetry  of  the  O'Neills. 
1 395 « .Maurice,  the  son  of  Paul  of  Ulster, 
Professor  of  Physic  of  Tirconnel,  died. — 
Magnus,  the  son  of  John  O'Duvegan, 
a  celebrated  Antiquary,  died. 
1398.  .Geoffiry  Rogers,  the  most  excellent  In- 
terpreter, for  the  foreigners  of  Irdand, 
and  superior  to  most  of  the  Irish  them- 
selves, in  knowledge,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  Gael,  in  Poetry,  and  in  History, 
with  mMh  other  learning,  died. — Da?id 
O'Duigenan,  the  chief  Historian  of  Clan 
Mulruny,  who  was  also  a  Biatach.  i.e.  a 


(t)  Logbnai  agrees  with  August  in  modem  acceptation.  Bat  see  what  has  been  said  of  the  ancient  Irish  year. 

•Gg 
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1399  •  •  BaMkghal  $nae  Taidhg  me  Aedhaccain 
Ollamh  aibk  Fiackrach  Saai  caiih  ciorm 
igremechus  7  *  Sehdm,  7  far  iighe  n  aid  n 
mrdere  7  GioUa  na  naomh  me  dmcob.  m. 
Aedhagam  Ard  Ollamh  ^ekuckus  doec. 
OlUtmlk  drtear  Mnm.  Siride  ^is  Er  '*  in 
quaUbet  arte  periius,*'  3X5.  Leean  et  Mc 
FhrUa. 


14O0 ^.Grigoir  mac  Tanmudhe  ui  Maoleho- 
noire  Saai  fohrbhie  in  a  ealad.  dmthcaie 
deag,  adhbar  Oil:  Sil  Mmred  e$en  do 
marbh,  tfc.  7  ee  ba  7  ee  Jichet  bho  de 
tdbhairt  m  a  Eraic  iar  sin. 


1402. ^Aodh  Seaneh  0*lhmknaill  Sam  Sean 
ekadha  do  eee, 

li03.. Donncha  ban  ua  Maolchonaire  Oil: 
Sil  Mmreth  i  Senchas  do  ecc,  Giolla 
Ihnbkm  mae  CruUin  OH.:  Tuadkmmn 
le  Seanekmt  J  le  Seinim — '^  et  in  qnaUbet 
"  arte  paitus,"  MS.  Foe  Ferb.  Cearball 
O^Dal.  Oil:  Corcamodmadh^  Domhnall 
mac  Donnchad  ua  Dal  da  n  goirth^  bolg 
no  Dana,  Ftann  occ  mac  Seaain  ui  Domh- 
naUmn  Oil.  ShiL  Muireadh  in  Dan.  Uill 
Ham  ODeordhain  Oil:  JUdghen  imhrd- 
tkemkmue  do.ece. 


1405««GMb  iia  naomh  mac   Rualdhri  td 


Ldtertd  Version. 

maiataioer  of  an  open  House  of  hospi- 
tality for  all,  universally  esteemed,  and  a 
learned  man,  died. 

1399«-^othgal,  the  son  of  Taidhg  Mac 
Aedhagan,  the  Poet  of  Hi-Fiachrach, 
skilled  in  general  Genealogy,  and  in 
•music,  and  an  illustrious  maintainer  of  a 
house  of  instruction,  and  Gildas,  the  son 
'Of  Concobar  Mac  Adegan,  sumamed  the 
Servant  of  Saints,  chief  Professor  of 
Genealogy,  died.  He  was  chief  Professor 
of  East  Munster^  and  skillful  teacher  of 
Ireland,  '^  skilled  in  each  art/'  as  we  are 
informed  by  Mac  Firbis,  and  in  the  book 
of  Lecan. 

1400 .^Gregory,  the  son  of  Tannd  O'Maol- 
conar,  a  learned  man,  skilled  in  the  sci- 
ence of  Topography,  was  killed.  He  was 
presumptive  successor  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Poetry  of  Clan  Muredaig.  Six 
cows  and  twenty-six  oxen  were  paid  as  an 
Eric  for  hb  death  after. 

1402.  .Aod,  the  Genealogist  of  O'Donnell,  a 
learned  Historian,  died. 

1403  Donnchad  O'Maolconar,  the  White,  the 
Historian  of  Clan  Muredaig,  died.  GiMas 
Ducoin  Mac  Crutin,  the  Thomond  Pro- 
fessor of  Genealogy  and  Music,  who ''  was 
skilled  in  every  art,''  as  stated  in  Mac 
Firbis's  Book  of  Lecan ;  Carroll  (XDaly, 
the  Poet  of  Corcomroe,  Donnald,  the  son 
of  Donnchad  O'Daly,  who  was  called  the 
**  Organ  of  Poetry ;"  Flan,  Juiuor»  the 
«on  of  John  O'Donnelan,  the  chief  Poet  of 
Clan  Muredaig,  William  O'Deordan,  the 
.chief  Professor  of  Brehon  Law  of  Lemster, 
all  died. 

1405  •  .Giidas,  the  son  of  Roderic  O'Cianan, 
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Cumain  Oil.  SeanekaU  Femumaeh  do  tee 
go  hchamn  (High  me,  NriA  td  Maolcho- 
wAre  iecarbre  Gdbhra. 

l40B..MiEe4mBairdChmUeAwtirimn,Ollamh 
(f  Maine  doee. 

1409*  •Mutntir  Chunun  do  den  marbiha  for 
«r  oile  .1.  Seam^  adhbhar  Ollamham  na 
Breifne  7  a  derbrather  ComUa,  Mmreer- 
taeh  mac  Aodhaccain  OIL  Brethamhanfer 
Tteihha  Saoi  in  fheadhma  in  a  ealadhain 
feisin  do  ecc, — Mmrceart.  m.  Giotta  Ul- 
tain  Saoi  Seanchadha  do  ecc. — Egneach 
O^Duinnin  OUamh  Deammm.  do  ecc.  do 
plaigk. 


lielO..Tomas  mc  Maehmure  Mecraiih  OIL 
Tuadkmumh,  le  Dan  aeg. 

Ull..Domhnall  Doedhhrla  O'Bechain  Saoi 
Seaneha  do  ecc—Diarmaii  mc  Giolla  Iota 
Mhecc  Craiih  OUamh  TuadhmMm  in  Dan 
do  ecc. 

1415.  .Lord  Fanmmhail  ro  ahg  bheoe  drong 
mhcr  d'AoS'Dana  Er  .t.  Ua  DaL  Midhe 
(Diarmaid,)  Aedk  og  mac  Cruiihin, 
Dubth.  mac  Eocha  Eol.  7  Muirget  ua 
Dal. — Is  an  Samhraik  or  eeind  dan  ro 
aircc  ua  Dal.  Coreomadruadk  A.  Ferg. 
mac  Taidkg  mc  Aongusa  Ruaidh. 


Literal  Fershn. 

surnamed  the  Servant  of  Saiots,  the  chief 
Historian  of  Fermanagby  died  suddenly 
in  the  house  of  the  son  of  Neide  O'MaoU 
conar  in  Carbre  Gaura.  (2) 

1408.  .The  son  of  the  Bard  of  Cul  Amartan, 
the  chief  Poet  of  Hi^Maim,  died. 

1409.. The  O'Cumins  murder  each  other: 
that  is,  John,  the  presumptive  successor 
to  the  chief  Poet  of  Breifne,  aud  his  bro- 
ther Connla. — Murcertach  Mac  Aedagan, 
the  chief  Professor  of  Biehon  Laws  of 
Teffia(3),  skilled  in  historical  relations, 
and  in  his  own  profession  of  the  Laws, 
died. — Murcertac,  the  son  of  Giklas 
Ultan,  a  learned  Genealogist,  died. — 
Egneach  O'Dunm,  chief  Poet  of  Des- 
mond, died  of  the  plague. 

1410.  .Thomas,  son  of  MaoUnuire  Macraith, 
chief  Poet  of  Thomond,  died. 

1411 .  .Donnald  O'Becan.  surnamed  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  • 
a  learned  Genealogist,  died. — Dermod, 
the  son  of  Gildas  Jesus  Mecraith,  chief 
Poet  of  Thomond,  died. 

1415. .Lord  Furoival  plundered  also  a  great 
number  of  the  College  of  Poets  of  Ire- 
land, namely  the  lands  of  Dermod 
O'Daly,  of  Meath,  of  Aed  Junior  Mac 
Cnitin,  of  Dubtach,  the  son  of  Eochaid 
the  Learned^  and  of  Maurice  ODaly. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  summer, 
he  plundered  O'Daly  of  Corcomroe, 
namely  Fergal,  the  son  of  Taidgh,  son 
of  Angus  Roe. 


(1)  Lulgfane,  now  the  Barony  of  Leiny,  in  the  County  of  SUgo,  formeriy  the  PrincipaUty  of  O'Hwra. 

(2)  Carbre  Gaura,  is  a  Territory  of  Connacht,  Acta  SS. 
(S)  Tefioj  now  the  Coonty  of  Lnigford. 
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Original. 

141 6.  .Tomof  mac  ind  Occbuch  Ahrdndeach 
Cille  h  Oh'  7  ArdmaighUtir  Commacht 
indligh  do  ecc, — Teampall  Intsi  moir  Jar 
Loch  Gile  do  loscc  7  Screaptra  ui  Cwr- 
Jim  imon  Ltabkar  a  gearr  Muinlire 
Cuimin  co  Seodaibh  imndaibh  archena 
amaille/ris — '*  i  bmm  cumdaigy  TwmpaUy 
7  chnrseach.  0*M.  Corny." 

14 1 9  •  •  Dand  mac  Tatuiide  ui  MaaHcouaire  do 
ecc  do  phlmgh — Mac  Ollamh  SU  Mmredh 
an  David  ki  sin. 

1^20.. Gialla  na  naomh  ua  h^Uidhrin  Saoi 
Shenchadha,  7  Ruaidhri  mac  David  ui 
Duibhgennain,  Saoi  Skenchadha.  oUe,  7 
Fergai  O'Dal.  OJL  Carcamodruadh  in 
Dan  doeg. 

IA21.. An  GioUa  Riabhach  ua  Cleri,  5aot 
SenchaAcc. 

l424f..An  Comamh  occ  Mae  Aedhacudn  Oil: 
Cenn.  Fiachr.  7  ui  Qmcob  FkoUgkigh  ie 
hreHhernhnus  do  mark. 

UQ5 . .  Rmddkn  Ruad  ua  kmiginn  Saai /her 
Dhana  tmdhe  decc.  Mac  Cruaiih  Mae 
Agobhatm  na  Seed  Oliamh  ui  Lochlainn 
Corcamodhruadh  le  Senc&ua  .1.  Toma* 
mac  Giotta  ma  naomh  me  Aghobhanu.  do 
ecc. 

1^26.. Ua  Duibhgennain  CiOe  Ranain,  .i. 
Pilib  mac  David,  decc.  Oil.  Cloinne 
Maobruan  le  Senchus  esidhe.  Cian  tnac 
GioUa  Oilbe  M.  Aghabann  Saoi  Sench 
7ftar  tighe  n  Aoid  eoithcenn  do  marbh. 


U29.*Matha  mac  Tomau  mi 


m  Ollamh 


Ldierai  Version. 

14l6.  .Thooias,  the  son  of  Archdeacon 

of  Kiloir  and  chief  Professor  of  Laws  of 
Connacht,  died.  The  Church  of  the 
great  Island  of  Loch  Gile  was  bnrned, 
and  the  "writings  of  O'Cumm,  and  the 
book  called  the  Botdc  of  the  O'Cwmms, 
with  several  precious  jewels  also,  as  a 

a  timbrel  and  a  harp, 
as  stated  by  0*Maelconry. 

1419.  .Davidy  the  son  of  Tanud  O'Maolconar, 
died  of  the  plague.  That  David  was  son 
of  the  chief  Professor  of  Poetry  of  Chin 
Miiredaig. 

1420..Gildas  OTJdrin,  Servant  of  Saints,  a 
learned  Historian,  and  Roderic,  the  son 
of  David  O'Duigenan,  another  learned 
Historian,  and  Fergai  O'Daly,  chief  Poet 
of  Corcomroe,  died. 

1421..Giidas  O'Cieri,  called  the  Grey,  a 
learned  Historian,  died. 

1424««Cosnainih  Junior  mac  Aedagan,  chief 
Brehon  of  Cenel  Fiachrach,  and  of 
O'Conor  Fali,  was  killed. 

1425..Roderic  Roe  O'Higgins,  a  learned 
Poet,  died. — Mac  Cruath  Mac  Agoban, 
sumamed  the  Story  Teller,  chief  Genea- 
logist of  O'Lochlin  of  Corcomroe,  that 
is,  Thomas,  the  son  of  Gildas,  the  Ser- 
vant of  Saints,  Mac  Agoban,  died. 

1426..0'Duigenan  of  Kilronan,  i.e.  Philip, 
the  son  of  David,  died.  He  was  the 
Historian  of  Clan  Maolruanaig. — Cean, 
the  son  of  Gildas  Albeus  Mac  Agoban,  a 
learned  Genealogist,  and  who  maintained 
a  house  of  hospitality  and  instruction 
generally  for  all,  died. 

1  i29  •  •  Matthew,  the  son  of  Thomas  O'Cumin, 
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OrigmaL 

m  Brei/ne,  Saoi  ekoiiemd  i  ietmekus  7 
i  semim  do  eec  in  a  tigk  /em, 

1430.  .Fearghall  mac  Baoihgall  m  Taidhg  m. 

Aedhagain  Ollamh  i$ehimr  Canmachi  i 

feneackua,  Saoi  eoUehen  in  gach  ceird  7 

Jtr  tight  n  Aoid  do  gach  aon  no  thigh 

diasaigh  do  eec.  iar  n  deigh  bheath. 

1431  .•GUkhert  ua  Duibhgennain,  Eoghan  tea 

Flaiain  Saoi  le  Dan  decc. 
14A2.. Ua  Duibhgennain  .t.  Matka  gla$  Cilie 

Ronain  Saoi  Ollamh  le  seneus  decc.    Ore- 

goir  m.  Seain  ui  Maoilchonaire  adhbhor 

muidh  le  senchua  derc. 

1434.. ^ft  Sencha  Mae  Cruitin,  Ollamh  ui 
Briain  le  senchua  dece — Mac  Conmidhe 
(MaoiliosaJ  Ollamh  ui  NeiU  le  Dan,  7 
Mac  Cruitin  .t.  Sencha  Mac  Cruilin  01- 
lam  Thuadhmum,  i  senchua,  Saoi  coitehenn 
in  gach  cerd  doecc. 

l^36..Giolla  losa  Mac  Aodhagain  Ollamh 
mc  Baitin  i/enechus/er  Diadha,  dercagh, 
dammachtach  7  oide  Sccol  i  feinechus  7  i 
Jilidhecht  doecc,  Geanann  nuic  Cruiiinn 
4ulhbar  OUamkan  Tuadhmmm  hi  senchus 
do  bathadh.  Ni  baoi  i  Leth  Mogha  in  a 
re  adhbhor  Sench.  ro  bu  Jekr  inas. 


l..aClumhain  Ollamh  ui  Eagra  m  dan 
doecc.  Donnch  mc  Siodhra  ui  Chuimin, 
Saoi  le  seanchus,  (TDtd  Breifne,  .t.  Aodh, 
OUamhui  RaighiU  k  Dun,  Concob.  mc 


Literal  Version. 

chief  Poet  of  Breifne,  a  learned  Xjene- 
alogist  aod  Musician,  died  in  his  own 
house. 

1430..Fergal,  the  son  of  Baothgal,  son  of 
Taidhg  Mac  Aodagan,  chief  Genealogist 
of  Lower  Connaclit, — a  man  of  general 
information  in  ail  sciences,  and  who  kept 
an  open  house  of  instruction  for  all  who 
came  to  him,  died,  after  a  holy  lifi?. 

1431  ..Gilbert  0*Duigenan  and  Eogan  O^Ba- 
lan,  learned  Poets,  died. 

1432.. O'Duigenan,  i.e.  Matthew,  called  the 
Green,  a  learned  Professor  of  Hbtory, 
and  Gregory^  the  son  of  John  CMuol- 
conur,  presumptive  successor  to  the  chair 
of  History,  died. 

2 434.. The  Genealogbt  O'Crutin,  Genealo- 
gist to  the  O'Brian,  died. — MaUssa  mac 
Conmell,  chief  Poet  of  O'AW,  and  Mac 
Crutin,  i.  e.  the  Genealogist  Mac  Crutin, 
chief  Historian  of  Thomond,  learned  in 
almost  every  science,  died. 

l4S6..Gildas  Jesus  Mac  Aodagan,  the  chief 
Professor  of  Family  History  of  Mae 
Batin,  a  religious  man,  alms-giving,  po- 
pular, and  teacher  of  Genealogical  Nar- 
rative in  prose  and  verse,  died. — Gamnan 
Mae  Crutin,  presumptive  successor  to  the 
hardship  of  Thomond,  was  drowned. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  Southern 
division  of  Ireland  bred  up  to  the  pro- 
fession of  History,  in  his  time,  to  be 
preferred  to  him. 

1 438.. O'C/mmm,  Poet  of  O'Haia,  died.— 
Donnehad,  the  son  of  John  0*Cumin,  a 
learned  historian. — O'Daly,  of  Brefne,  L  e. 
Aod,  the  chief  Poet   of  the  0'£eily; 
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Aoikagaim  Ottamh  Clomme  Rieemrd  U 

1. y^i.    ...1.  J 

U40..O'i>iiM4i^aifi  SemuAaidh  .t.  &aaM  mc 
Carpmaic  do  eee.  Duibhgeann  gramdha 
ua  DuMgearmam.  OUamk  Mc.Dmmch  t 
tenckus  do  eec. 
1441 .  .I/a  Maolcanaire  (MaoiKn me  Tmundhe 
mc  PaidinJ  Ollamh  SilMuiredh.  decc,  Sfc. 
7  Diarmaid  Ruadh  m.  Donnck.  Bham  ui 
Maoikhonaire  dece  hi  cmd  mU  imiain. — 
Pitarus  cam  ua  'Laimn  Saoi  Seancha  7 

/khrDkanadeec.  O'Huiginn  .t.  Maihgam. 

.  Ruadh  Saoifhhr-dana  do  ecc. 

1443. .Mac  Atdhagam  Urmumh  .t.  Giolla  na 
naomh  m.  Giolla  na  naomh  m.  Aedha, 
Ollamh  Mwf.  fffeuachus,  Saoi  eoitcind  in 
gach  eeird  7  ftr  tight  n  Aoid  da  g,  aon 
doecc—Aodh  mac  Aedhagain  m  Ferghail 
m.  Baothghail  doecc  i  Jkile  a-ratha  fer 
rob  Jeir  tenga  7  erlabra  haoi  do  Ghaoin- 
daibh  in  a  aimsir — Ollamh  ioehiaire  Con- 
nacht  ^eneachui  dsidhe. 


1^46.. Domhn  ua€obth,  Cennfedhna  matt h J 
Saoi  le  Dan  domharbh-^Tanaidhe  mac 
Maoilin  mc  Tanaidhe  tct  Maolchonaire 
decc. 

14e4t7 •  •Giolla  na  naomh  mc  Ahrechtaigh  mc 
Solaimh.  m.  Aedhagain^  Saoi  Eir  le 
Breithemhnus  7  k  Seneu$  decc.  UiU. 
ua  Deorain  oil.  Laing  le  breithemhnus 
deg  don  plaigh.  Eoghan  mc  Pedrais  m. 
Saordhal.  ui  Breislen,  Ollamh  Breithem- 
han  Fermanach  decc. 

1448 .  .Taidhg  og  m.  Taidhg m,  Giolla  Cholaim 


Ldierul  Fernon» 

Comcobar  Mac  Aodagan^  the  chief  Biehoo 
of  ClaDricard^  died. 

1440.  .O^Dwxganf  the  Genealogist^  i.  e.  John, 
the  800  of  Cormacy  died.  Dwoegam 
O'Duigenan,  called  the  Ugly»  chief  Gene- 
alogist of  Mac  Donnach,  died. 

l4tAl. •MaoiHn,  the  son  of  Tanud,  son  of 
Patric  O'Mdolconar,  the  chief  Poet  of 
Clan  Muredaig,  died ;  and  Dermod  Roe, 
the  son  of  White  Donnchad  O^Maoleonar, 
died  in  a  month  after. — Pierce  O'Lunin, 
called  the  crooked,  a  learned  Genealo- 
logist  and  Poet,  died. — Mathgaman 
O'Higgins,  a  learned  Poet,  died. 

1443 ..^fac  Adegan  of  Ormond,  i.e.  GildaSy 
the  Servant  of  Saints,  Son  of  Aod,  chief 
Professor  of  Genealogy  of  Muoster, 
learned  in  almost  every  science,— a  man 
who  maintained  a  house  of  instruction 
generally  for  all  died. — Aodh  mac  Aode- 
gan,  the  Fergal,  son  of  Baothgal,  died  in 
Tullirath.  He  was  a  man  the  most  elo* 
quent  and  skilled  in  languages  of  any  in 
Ireland  during  his  time,  and  was  chief 
Professor  of  Genealogy  of  Lower  Con- 
nacht. 

}^A6..Donnald  O'Cqff'y^  a  good  relator  of 
historical  facts,  and  learned  Poet,  was 
killed.  Tanud,  the  son  of  Maoilin,  son 
of  Tauud  O'Maolconarf  died. 

1447 ••Gildas,  the  Servant  of  Saints,  son  of 
Arechtag,  son  of  Solam,  Mac  Aedagan, 
a  learned  Brehon  and  Genealogist,  died. 
William  0*Deoran,  chief  Brehon  of  Lein- 
ster,  died  of  the  plague. — Eogan,  son 
of  Pete^,  son  of  Saordan  O'Breslen,  chief 
Brehon  of  Fermanagh,  died. 

1448..7<fu^  Junior  J  son  of  Taidg,  son  of 
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OrighuU. 

mi  Uiccinn  Primh  aide  Aata-Dana  Er  7 
Alb,  do  ecc  iar  n  aithrighe — Dior,  m, 
Eag,  m.  Maihgamhna  ui  DkaL  OIL  fnr 
Midht  uUe  SaaiJhoghUmmtk  7  fir  Dhana 
decc  7  o  adhnacal  in  Durmhmg  Colaim- 
Chille. 

1450.  .Andreas  m,  Gioila  Cr.  in  Drama  Saai 
egn  craibhdh  deec  iar  tunmtmdh  a  Roim. 
(yCasside  cuiie  Tndkg  me  Joseph  OH. 
Fermanagh  le  leighes  dece.  0*Huiginn  .t. 
T^udkal,  priamh  aide  Aasa  dona  Er  do 
ecc. 

U5l.. Gioila  Pair,  ag  O^FioUm  Saoi  fhir 

dhana  decc. 
U52..UaCobhih.  .i.  Aodhm.  an  CUusaigh 

Saai  le  Dan  7  le  iighedut  do  ecc. — Ua 

Didbhgennain   Baile  Caill  Foghair   .t. 

Magnus  m.  Maaileachl,  r  deg. 

lA59'*SeanCam  mac  Canul  mac  an  Baxrd 
decc.  Hua  CmnUn  Maghnus,  Olkonh  ui 
Ruairc  le  senchus  decc.  Maobnuire  ua 
Cianainadhbharsuadh  le  senchus  7  Udann 
decc.  Muircertach  ua  Dal.  Saai  le  Dann 
dice. 

14t6l,.An  Deaeanach  ua  Maaikain  Saai  Eir 
uUe  decc.  Aongus  Mae  Craiih  Saai  re 
Dan,  Niall  occ  O'Huiccinn  7  I^iall  m. 
Teig  oicc  ui  Ukcinn  decc. 

1466.  .Ua  Duibhgennain  CiUe  Ranain  d.  Fa- 
ghal  decc. 


Uteral  Vefsum. 

Gildas-Columba  0^ Biggins^  chief  teacher 
of  the  College  of  Poets  of  Ireland  and 
Albany,  died  after  repentance. — Dermod, 
the  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Mathgaman 
O'Dahff  chief  Poet  of  all  Mfeatb,  a  learned 
and  skilful  Poet,  died,  and  was  bnried  in  * 
Derry  of  S.  Columba. 

1450.  .Andrew,  son  of  Gfldas  Christus  mc 
Droma,  a  learned  and  religious  man, 
died  on  his  return  from  Rome. — O^Cas- 
sedy^  of  Cul-Taidh,  son  of  Joseph,  chief 
Professor  of  Medicine  of  Fermanagh, 
Axtd.—Tuathal  O'Higgins,  chief  teacher 
of  the  College  of  Poets  of  IreUmd,  died. 

1451.. GtU^  Patrick  O^FMm,  a  learned 
Poet,  died. 

1452..0'Co%,  i.e.  Aodh  the  son  of  Clas- 
Mgh  a  learned  Poet  and  Genealogist, 
died. — O^Duigemanj  viz.  Magnus  of  the 
town  of  the  wood  of  Fagar,  the  son  of 
Maolechlan  Roe,  died. 

1459*  .Crooked  John  Mae  Canal,  the  son  of 
the  Bard,  died. — Magnus  O'Curmn,  the 
chief  Historical  of  O'Ruarc,  died. — ^Maol- 
mare  O'Cianan,  presumptive  successor  to  ^ 
the  chair  of  Poetry  and  Genealogy.  Mur- 
certach  O'Daly,  a  learned  Poet,  died. 

146l..The  Deacon  O'Malone,  the  learned 
man  of  all  Ireland,  died. — ^Aengus  Mac 
Craith,  a  learned  Poet,  died. — Nial  Ju- 
nior O'Higgins,  and  Nial  the  son  of  Teig 
Junior  O'Higgins,  died. 

1466.  .Fergal  O'Duigenan  of  Kilronan,  died. 


2.32  APPENDIX. 


The  foUcwmg  Poets  and  Genealogists  occur  in  the  Annait  of  Ulster. 

1 1 68.  .Flanagan  O'Duhhtuig,  Episcopns  Tuoth(\)  Primariiu  Historiographiis  Occidentalis  Hiber- 

niae  obiit  in-peregrinatione  apud  Conga. 
ll72**Murrogh  0*Cobhtaig  Epiicopus  Tiroenenus,  et  Septentrionalis   Hiberniae  totius,  Sol 

Scientiae,  Petra  Pretiosa,  gemma  Splendens,  Stella  nitens,  Thesaurus  abundans  Scientiae^  et 

Arbor  ftecundus  Legum  Connaciae,  migravit  in  Coelum. 
1174.«F/aii  (y Gorman  Archilector  Ardmachanus,  et  totius  Hibemiae  peritissimus  in  Divina 

Scientia,  &c.  obiit. 
1 177*  •0*Canicamu  Citharaedus  Primarius  totius  Hibemiae  occisus,  &c. 
1 182.  •  Alienigenae  vi  abstulerunt  Godicem  Evangeliorum  S.  Martini  e  l>iifi^.  (2) 
ll85.*Maoiiia8m  ua  DahUgh  ^fHamh  Eir  7  Albain  Ard  Taaiseaek  Chorca^raidhe  7  Corcaduin 

Saai  ohrdherc  or  Dan,  or  Enech  7  ar  Uaisle,  deecc  acchutin  Joraird  aga  OiiUhre.(3) — ^i.  e. — 

MaoUssa  0*Dafy,  chief  Professor  of  Ireland  and  Albany,  chief  Leader  of  CorearaMe  and 

Corcaduiny(3)  an  illustrious  scholar  in  the  sciences  of  Poetry,  Genealogy,  and  Nobility, 

'died  at  (Jhonard,  in  pilgrimage. 
1202.. Donaldus  Carragh  Ua  Dogharta  Regius  Professor  Ardraachanus  obiit. 
1229.. Girardus  O'Cathan  Canonicus  peritissimus,  et  Murrogh  O'Gormgaliy  Prior  Insulae  mc.  n 

Erca,  Scientia  Celebris  quieverunt. 


(1)  TitM  or  Toatfa,  was  a  district  of  Western  TircooQel,  extending  along  the  coast  opposite  to  Tor]f  Island, 
as  in  the  6th  Life  of  Colomba  in  Triade,  p.  401. 

(3)  Dunbo  was  a  Monastery  in  the  diocese  of  Derry,  as  in  Triade,  p.  497. 
(S)  Annal.  MS.  Hibern.  in  Press  I.  of  tins  Collection,  No.  61.  p.  624. 

(4)  These  were  districts  in  Connacht. — In  the  latter  part  of  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters,  Anno  1654,  the 
Poet  O'Cobthaigh  is  mentioned  tfaos:— TodAce  me  Aodka  at  CbMUhaigk  PrUmkaide  Eiremm  7  Albm  U  Dm 
ifoecv.— i.  e. — ^Thadg,  the  son  of  Aod  0*Cobhthagh,  principal  teacher  of  Poetry  of  Ireland  and  Albany,  died. 

Another  Poet  O'CoMiAotcc  is  recorded  thns— ><<  An  1666,  UaUkne  mac  UiUiam  ui  Cobhthakch  Saoi  Eiremm  le 
**lhmdo  wUuBrbhadhj  Le.  Uathne  the  son  of  William  0*Cobhthaig,  the  learned  man  of  Ireland  in  Poetry 
'*  was  kiUed." 

•<  16S6.— *<  ToMQM  Ua  hwtecin  aide  fern  Er  7  Albain  le  dan  do  ecc,  i.  e.  Thomas  Olliggins  the  Teacher  of 
**  Ireland  and  Albany  in  Poetry,  died. 

At  1563.— «  Jlfoff  Bnuddedha  OUamk  (Tm  Bracain  7  O'bkferwmc  deee,  ijc.  7  a  brathair  Mamlin  do  gdbhml  a 
^  toMid.  i.e.  Mac  Bmada,  the  chief  Professor  of  Poetry  of  the  O'BracoMSy  and  of  the  OTermmi,  died,  &c. 
^  and  his  brother  MamJiin  obtained  his  place. 


END    OF    PART   II. 
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No.    I. 

Ireland,  1(J12,  13,  14,  \br— folio j  paper. 


The  written  leaves  are  186 ;  tbe  margins  are  neatly  ruled  off  in  red  ink;  the  hand  writing  is 
of  tbe  reign  of  Charles  IL 

The  first  Article  is  intitled  ^*  Certaine  Chroniculary  Discourses  for  the  years  of  our  Lord  God 
'M6l2,  l6l3,  l6l4,  1$15,  collected  and  gathered  by  William  Farmer,  Chirurgion."— It  begins 
with  the  '<  Pedigree  and  Arms  of  Lord  Chichester,  Lord  Deputie  of  Ireland/'  Then  follows  the 
anthor's  Dedication,  at  page  2,  beginning  "  Two  years  are  almost  passed  since  I  presented  to 
^  your  honourable  view  a  briefe  abstract  of  such  Discourses  as  I  had  collected  out  of  many 
''  ancient  Histories  and  Chronicles  of  this  Kingdome,  divided  into  four  Partes  or  Bookes,  the 
''  last  thereof  containing  a  supply  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  from  anno  2p,  Eliz.  where 
^*  Hollinshedd  and  Hooker  left  of,  until  this  present  year,  \6\5.** 

Fol.3. — A  Chronicle  of  the  above  four  years,  begins  here,  with  the  words — **The  worthy 
**  Knight  Sir  A.  Chichestor,''  relating  to  Lord  Chichester's  Administration  in  Ireland. 

Fol.  4,  b. — A  Letter  from  six  Lords  of  tbe  Pale  to  the  King,  Dublm,  25th  Nov.  l6l2,  signed 
Gormonston,  Christopher  Slane,  Killine,  Robert  Trimbleston,  Pat.  Dunsany,  Math.  Lowth, 
complaining  of  undue  elections,  and  forced  consent  in  religion. 

FoL  7. — ^The  same  Lords  to  the  Privy  Council,  same  date,  same  subjects. 
Fol.  7,  b. — Extracts  of  Letters  on  the  same  subjects,  from  Sur  Patrick  Bamewall,  to  Mr. 
Christopher  Darcy,  1 6th  July,  l6i2. 

Ditto  to  ditto,  25th  Sept.  l6l2.')  complaining  of  thirty  Corporations  to  be  erected  against  the 
Ditto  to  ditto,    19th  Fehr.  1612.3      Independence  of  Ireland. 

FoL  8,  b.^Sir  Christopher  Plunket,  to  his  son  James  Pinnket,  of  Loodoo ;  or^  io  Us  absence, 

Hh 
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to  Christopher  Darcy,  28t]i  Feb.  l6l2. — Account  of  the  opetnng  off  the  ParliameDt  held  in  the 
Castle  of  Dubh'o,  Tuesday,  18th  May.  161 3;  and  first  oonceming  the  King's  pleasure  that  his 
Attorney  General  Sir  J.  Davb,  should  be  Speaker  of  the  Hou#e  of  Commons,  and  the  Division 
thereupon  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  members  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  that  Month. 

Fo/.  10,  b.— '<  Sir  J.  Davis's /r«e  Speech  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  on  Friday,  21st  May,  l6l3^ 

*'  when  he  was  presented  as  Speaker." 
Kippis  informs  us  in  the  Article  'Ddeis^  hi  the  Biographia,  that  thte  are  some  MSS.  of 

Sir  J.  Davis's  writing  and  composing,  viz.  "  a  large  Epbtle  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  on  the 
state  of  the  Counties  of  Monaghan,  Femumtgkf%nd  Downe,  and  of  Justices  of  Peace  and 
other  officers  of  Ireland,  written  in  l607;  also,  a  Speech  when  he  was  Speaker  of  the  Heme  of 
Commons  in  Ireland^  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Chichester,  2l8t  May,  l6l3,  all  which  were  in 
Sir  J.Ware's  Library,  and  after,  as  Mr. Wood  thinks,  in  Lord  Clarendon's.  Athense,  v.  1,  col. 
506." — Sir  J.  Davis's  first  and  second  speeches  io  this  MS.  are  neat  and  faithful  trauscripts  of 

the  speeches  here  referred  to  by  Kippis. 

Fipl,  13,  b. — Ditto's  second  Speech  when  his  election  was  confirmed. 

Fol,  26,  b. — Edward  Weddhopp's  List  of  the  Majority  and  Minority  on  the  Election  of  Sir 
J.  Davis. 

Fd.  28.-^Two  Letters  from  divers  Lords  of  the  Pale,  to  the  King  and  Privy  Council,  botb 
dated  19th  May,  l6l3,  complaining  of  undue  Elections  calculated  to  enforce  a'  majority  id 
Parliament  by  creations  of  new  Burroughs,  and  of  the  violence  offered  to  Sir  John  Everard^ 
yesterday. — ^They  ofier  to  prove  their  allegations  in  person,  and  beg  for  permbsion  so  to  4o, 
**  for  wee  are  those  by  the  efiusion  of  whose  ancestors'  blood  the  foundation  of  your  Highness's 
**•  Empire  over  this  Kingdom  was  first  laid."  Signed,  David  Buttevant,  Gormanston,  Da:  '<fe 
Roche  Fermoy,  Mountgarret,  Killin,  Delvin,  Christoph.  Slane,  Robert  Trymbleston,  James 
Dimboyne,  Matthew  Lowthe,  Tho:  Cahyr. 

/b/.  33. — Contest  for  precedency  betii'een  Lord  Gormonston  and  Viscount  Buttevant,  also 
between  the  Baron  of  Lixna  and  Baron  Delvin,  and  the  Barons  Trymbleston  and  Duusany. 

Fol.  35, — Deputation  of  the  Recusant  Lords  to  the  King,  in  l6l3,  with  that  of  the  opposite 
party;  Lord  Chichester's  Instructions  to  the  latter,  and  the  names  of  Rebels  in  the  l^rone  war 
who  were  returned  by  the  Recusants. 

FoL  37. — Cesses  levied  by  the  Recusants  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  six  Agents  in  England. 

Foi.  38. — ^Their  Petition  and  Grievances. 

FoL  51. — Names  of  Lords,  Knights,  and  Esquires  sent  into  England  by  the  Recusants. 

Fol.  52,  b.— -The  humble  Submission  of  Sir  Patrick  Bamwall,  the  22d  July,  l6l4. 

Fol.  54. — The  humble  Petition  of  the  Lords  and  Gentry  Recusants  of  Iretand,  to  the  Kfaig> 
26th  July,  1613. 

Fol.  55.— -Divera  dinndcrs  irmimittt^  JQliebnd  by  Martial  men. 
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IM.  56, — Other  grievances  of  the  Recusants. 

Foi.  62. — The  Answer  of  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Privy  Council  to  those  complaints.  The 
Remonstrances  and  Answers  are  most  valuable  as  contaimnga  genume  account  of  both  sides  of 
the  question,  by  which  all  the  partial  representations  of  Dr.  Curry,  and  all  tlie  garbled  statements 
of  Hanisy  are  brought  to  the  test  of  original  narrative  and  unquestionable  facts. 

Fol.  82,  b. — A  Letter  from  the  Recusant  Lords  in  England,  and  others  the  ageut^  of  Ireland, 
brought  over  by  the  Lord  Killene  and  Sir  Christopher  Plunkett,  directed  to  the  Right  Honourable 
and  our  worthy  loving  friends,  the  Lords,  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  who  employed  us,  to 
the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.    Dated  London,  14th  Sept.  1613. 

Fol.  87. — A  Board  of  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  King  to  examine  both  parties,  and  the  Lord 
Chichester  appointed  President. 

FoL  89* — ^Account  of  Sir  James  Gough,  one  of  the  Recusaut  agents  for  Munster. — His 
speeches  concerning  the  King's  concession  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  his  committal  thereupon, 
and  bis  submission  ultimately. — Jan.  l6l3. 

F0I.  92. — ^The  King's  Proclamation  in  support  of  the  Lord  Chichester's  proceedings. — Dated 
Wealffiinster,  7th  Feb.  l6l3. 
Fd.  94. — ^The  King's  Letter  for  Lord  Chichester^s  coming  into  England. 

Fd.  96. — Commission  for  swearing  in  Lords  Justices  in  his  absence,  sent  by  Sir  Richard  Boyle, 
who  was  sworn  in  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  l6th.        ' 

Foi.  99. — Names  of  those  who  accompanied  Lord  Chichester  into  England. 

Fol.  100.-— The  King's  Speech  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  on  21st  April,  l6l4, 
touching  the  miscarriage  of  the  Recusant  Lords  and  Gentlemen  of  Ireland  in  the  Parliament 
begiui  there  18th  May,  l6l3. 

Fol,  108. — Account  of  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  John  Stewart,  a  friar,  apprehended  12th  May, 
]6l4,  and  sent  next  day  to  England. 

Fol.  110.— The  Lord  Chichester's  return  to  Dublin,  26th  July,  l6l4. 

Fol.  112. — An  Act  of  Disputation  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  18th  August,  l6l4,  with  the 
proceedings  and  precedence  of  each  degree,  and  the  number  of  Graduates  in  that  University, 
from  its  foundation  to  that  time. 

FoL  117. — Expedition  against  the  Isle  of  hlae  from  Dublin,  4th  Dec.  l6l4. 

Fol.  118. — ^The  King's  Letter,  reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  Recusant  Members  who  seceded 
from  Parliament  on  the  election  of  Sir  J.  Davis,  but  forgiving  them  on  a  promise  of  more  humble 
submission  in  future,  recommending  amity  to  both  parties,  and  desiring  also,  in  furtherance  of 
such  amity,  that  only  eight  new  Boroughs  be  chartered  to  return  members,  and  that  the  others 
orbear  to  send  members  to  Parliament :  also,  that  the  Bill  against  Jesuits  be  reserved  for  further 
fconsideratiou.  (1) 


(I)  Curry  Myt  tliat  the  Irish  agents  obtained  no  redress,  v.  I,  p.  IM. 
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Fd.  1 2 1 . — j1  Hisiarif  of  the  FUzgeralds,  Earh  of  JDumand. — AnoDymoos.  This  article  is  id 
the  same  hand  with  the  preceding,  and  roust  not  be  confounded  with  O'Daly's  ''  Initium,  inere- 
**  menta  et  Exilus  famUue  Geraldinarum/'  Sec.  12mo.  Ulyssiponae^  l655.  The  object  of  the 
Tract  before  us  is  very  different  from  that  of  O'Daly,  whose  account  of  the  House  of  Desmond 
is  rather  a  laboured  panegyric  than  a  history :  whereas,  the  object  of  this  author  is  to  shew  bow. 
the  greatest  families  are  overwhelmed  and  laid  in  the  dust  by  their  own  iniquities,  and  to  hold 
out  such  a  lesson  to  future  generations,  as  may  not  only  convince  the  understanding,  but  deter 
the  will  of  all  the  profligate  young  noblemen  who  may  chance  to  read  his  work,  that  neither 
power,  nor  wealth,  nor  interest  can  rescue  them  from  the  calamities  with  which  a  just  Providence 
vbits  even  generations  yet  unborn,  and  sweeps  away  names,  titles,  dignities,  and  families  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  when  they  abuse  the  bounties  by  which  they  have  been  distinguished,  or 
the  talents  with  which  they  have  been  endowed. 

Most  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  John  DavU,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  contests  on  that  event  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  may  be 
seen  in  Harris's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  i.  p.  166—340,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
acrimony  of  those  times  from  these  expressions,  ibid,  p.  168  : — "  Sir  J.  Davis,  with  all  those  of 
"  the  Protestancy,  went  out  to  be  numbered,  and  before  they  came  in  again,  those  of  the  Recusancy 
*'  had  shut  the  door,  and  had  set  Sir  John  Everard  in  the  chair  of  the  Speaker;  but  when  the 
'*  Protestants  saw  that,  they  quietly  pulled  Sir  John  Everard  out  of  the  chair,  and  held  Sir 
**  John  Davis  therein/' 

Of  the  agents  sent  over  by  the  Recusants  on  this  occasion,  it  appears  that  two,  Tallwt  and 
LaUtrell,  were  committed,  one  to  the  Tower,  the  other  to  the  Fleet,  as  stated  by  Leland,  vol. 
ii.  p.  451,  and  that  Talbot»  **  after  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  was  fined  10,000//'  (l) 
Curry  says,  that  the  members  who  placed  Sir  John  Davis  in  the  chair,  were  emboldened  to 
commit  this  outrage,  by  the  presence  of  a  band  of  soldiers,  with  lighted  matches  in  their  hands, 
•*  who  were  placed,  for  that  purpose,  at  the  erdrance  into  Parliament'*  (2)  But  it  is  remarkable, 
that  for  this  very  strong  assertion  of  a  fact,  which  would  invalidate  the  whole  proceedings  he 
quotes  no  authority y  excepting  Rooth's,  who  makes  the  castle  guard  a  band  of  assassins  ;  and  it 
is  equally  so,  that,  in  all  the  representations  of  lesser  grievances  than  this,  made  at  that  time 
by  the  Recusants,  not  one  syllable  is  said  of  thb,  the  most  grievous  outrage  of  all !  He  who 
looks  to  Curry's  History  for  impartiality,  cannot  complain  if  others  look  to  Borlase,  to  Temple,, 
or  to  Cox.  (3) 


(1)  Deticl.  Car.  Hib.  v.  1,  p.  321. — But  it  does  not  appear  that  tbe  fine  was  exacted,  and  the  king  endeavoured 
to  soften  bis  proceedings  in  his  speech  in  the  Council  above  mentioned,  by  informing  the  Irish  Agents  that 
<<  there  is  another  cause  why  I  should  be  careful  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  IreUnd.  viz.  because  the 
**  antient  Kings  of  Scothmd  are  descended  from  the  Kings  of  Ireland/' 

(2)  Second  edition,  Dublin,  1703,  v.  1,  p.  03. 

(3)  He  informs  us  at  p.  62  of  the  4th  edition,  that  the  Catholic  Clergy  were  so  persecuted  at  this  time,  thai 
two  Friars  hanged  themsdnes  in  tkebr  own  drfence  I 
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"  Ireland,  1640  to  1652."— /o/to. 

The  written  pages  are  202.  The  period  comprised  in  the  above  title,  is  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Rebellion  of  12  years,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  all  those  Religious  dissentions,  and  civil 
feuds,  which  have  oppressed  and  unnerved  Ireland  ever  since,  directing  the  energies  of  a  manly, 
enthusiastic,  and  enterprising  people,  into  channeb  leading  to  political  weakness,  and  national 
discontent. 

The  volume  now  before  us  describes  the  causes  of  these  cafaunities  in  the  masterly  style  and 
manner  of  that  great  historian  and  most  excellent  person  Lord  Cltarendon.  It  is  a  contemporary 
copy  of  his  "  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  of  Ireland  "  printed  in  8vo.  in  Dublin,  by 
Dugah,  1719-20,  and  next  in  8vo.  Lond.  1721.  (1)  There  are  two  coeval  copies  in  this  Collec- 
tion, and  there  is  also  one  in  the  Britbh  Museum,  which  the  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  has 
examined,  and  found  not  to  be  Clarendon's  original,  as  some  have  supposed.  It  is  in  the  Sloane 
Collection,  No.  3838. — Prefixed  to  tlie  first  8vo  edition  of  Dublin,  1719-20,  is  this  Advertise- 
ment--" This  edition  is  much  more  correct  than  that  of  London,  having  been  compared  with 
**  two  Manuscripts  in  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop's  Library,  in  one  of  which  his  Grace  has 
"  writ  these  words  with  his  own  hand,  which  we  set  down  here  for  the  reader's  satisfaction— **  This 
'*  Vindication  as  I  v^s  informed  by  the  late  Lord  Clarendon,  was  writ  by  his  father  Lord 
^  Chancellor  Clarendon  (if  I  remember  right)  at  Cologne,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of 
'*  Orroond,  and  by  the  help  of  Memoirs  furnished  by  the  said  Duke.  I  had  it  from  Captain 
"  Baxter,  a  servant,  I  think  steward,  to  the  Duke  of  Ormoud,  in  the  year  1686. 

Will.  Dublin. 

The  London  cilition  here  quoted  is  the  editio  prima,  in  folio,  which  is  now  extremely  scarce.  (2) 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  this  is  the  genuine  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  some  have 
ascribed  it  to  Lord  Anglesey.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  fact  it  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
true  title  of  this  MS.  which  alone  would  suffice  to  shew  that  Lord  Anglesey's  work  was  very 
different  from  this.  The  title  of  this  is — "  A  short  view  of  the  state  and  condition  of  Ireland 
'*  from  the  year  l640  to  l652.  A  Vindication  of  his  late  Majesty,  (of  blessed  memory)  our 
*'  Sovereign  King  that  now  is,  and  their  Majestie's  Supreme  Minister,  entrusted  by  them  for  the 

(1)  The  first  of  ttiese  editions  has  not  the  Appendix,  or  Collection  of  Murders,  which  is  published  at  the  end 
of  the  second ;  and  it  has  been  inferred,  with  mnch  probability,  not  only  that  this  Appendix  is  not  a  part  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  work,  but  also  that  it  was  not  approved  of  by  him,  or  not  known  to  him.  This  inference  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  certainty  that  it  is  not  in  either  of  the  coeval  MS.  copies  in  this  Library,  or  in  that  of 
Sir  Hanse  Sloane,  But  it  roost  also  be  confessed  that  this  circumstance  by  no  means  invalidates  the  authority  of 
that  disgraceful  Document,  since  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  it  is  quoted  by  Rushworth,  and  that  it  is 
not  rejected  by  Nalson. 

(2)  It  was  republished  Lond.  fol.  1726,  Walpole,  Noble  Authors,  8? 0.  p.  19.  It  is  remarkable  that  Harris  takes. 
DO  notice  of  Clarendon's  Irish  Rebellion  in  his  additions  to  Ware ! 
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"  conducting  the  afikires  of  that  Kingdom  from  the  scandalous  pamphlets  set  forth  in  'Latin  by 
*'  anonymous  writers,  and  particularly  against  a  Pamphlet  lately  published  by  the  direction  of  a 
"  Titular  Bishop  of  Femes j  and  composed  by  him/' 

This  work  was  therefore  composed  during  the  life  of  Charles  II. ;  whereas  the  Article  Anglesey 
in  the  Biographia,  states  that  *'  Lord  Anglesey  collected  materials  for  a  History  of  the  Irbh 
''  War,  from  l640,  io  the  RewMim.*' 

Independently  of  this  consideration,  the  style  and  manner  of  this  work  is  infiiUibly  Clarendon's , 
which  can  hardly  be  mktaken,  and  it  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Nabmi^  who  knew  him»  and  who  refers 
to  passages  quoted  from  Lord  Clarendon's  MS.  by  Borlase,  in  such  a  way  as  leaves  no  doabt  of 
the  identity  of  both. — It  must  however  be  observed  that  Clarendon's  work  cannot  be  older  than 
the  year  1674,  for  he  adverts  to  French  of  Fern's  IMceding  Iphigcnia,  which  was  first  published 
in  the  course  of  that  year. 

The  object  of  Clarendon  is  to  justify  Ormond,  and  to  expose  the  falsehoods  and  perjuries  of 
tlw  Bishops,  who  were  mbled  by  the  Pope's  Nuncio  to  excommunicate  him  and  Clanrickard, 
and  surely  a  more  evident  case  was  never  made  out  by  any  writer.  They  attempted  to 
besfiatter  the  character  of  Ormond,  and  to  lay  all  the  fiiilures,  owing  to  their  own  excommuni- 
cations, at  his  door,  because  forsooth  he  was  a  Protestant;  but  th^  exhibited  the  cloven 
loot  when  Lord  Clanrickard  (a  Catholic,)  succeeded  Ormond,  for  they  excommunicated  him  also, 
and  took  all  the  civil  and  military  power  of  the  kingdom  into  their  own  hands,  nor  could  any 
kindness*  arguments,  or  even  their  impending  destruction  by  Cromwell  prevail  upon  them  to  yields 
Until  the  vengeance  of  heaven  overtook  them,  letting  loose  upon  them  two  puritanical  armies 
of  Scots  and  English,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  extermination. 


(1)  "  Borlase,  says  he,  is  an  anthor  of  such  strange  incooaisteney,  that  his  book  (on  the  Irish  Rebellioa,)  » 
^  rather  a  paradox  than  a  history ;  and  it  most  needs  be  so,  for  I  know  not  by  what  strange  accident  the  copy 
^  of  a  Manutcript  written  by  the  Right  Hononrable  the  Earl  of  Clarendon^  happening  to  fall  into  his  hands,  he 
^  hMB  very  anartfolly  blended  it  with  his  0¥m  rough  and  unpolished  heap  of  matter."  Nabon. 

Now  this  charge  may  be  easily  substantiated  by  comparing  BorUue  with  this  work  of  Clarendon's.  Indeed  it 
would  seem  that ''  Dr.  Nalson  had  been  oblieged  with  Clareiidaa*s  0rigiiuU  ce^y,  by  the  Duke  of  Ormood  himsetf," 
as  stated  in  the  London  8vo.  ed.  of  1720,  in  the  last  page  of  the  Preface,  and  also  from  the  second  Tolnme  of 
Nalson'k  CoUections,  where  he  quotes  several  passages  from  it,  mentioning  it  as  Clarendon's  work. 

Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  thorough  information  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  work  most  uiite  with  it 
Lynchers  AlUhinolagia,  and  the  Supplement  to  it,  printed  at  S.  Malo^Si  in  1660,  the  Vindicw  Catbolicorum 
nbemtae,  Paris  1080,  the  i^TaactVs  Memoirs,  by  his  Secretary  ManariOy  Carte* b  Ormond,  fVaMB  Hittanf  tf  the 
Rtmoiuinmcey  and  his  Coasa  VdUeumOj  the  Supplement  to  the  Hibemia  Domiatcoaa,  dec  The  original  Compila- 
tion by  Mauarw  is  preserved  in  four  folio  volumes,  in  Mr.  Cooke's  library  at  Holkham.  Most  of  these  antho- 
cities  were  onknown  to  Warner ^  and  to  Leland. 
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No.  m. 

"  State  of  Ireland."— /oKo,  petper. 

The  written  pages  are  220,  all  in  a  fine  round  hand,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  or  James  11. 
andy  like  the  formeri  the  property  once  of  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of  Essex. 

This  is  the  second  copy  above  mentioned  of  Ckarendan's  hrith  lUbeUicn.  The  titles  and  divi- 
sions correspond.  The  arms  of  ''  Algernon  Capell^  Earl  of  Eisex,  Fisamnt  Maldon^  and  Baron 
**  Capell  of  Hadham,  1701.'' 

At  the  end  of  this  MS.  is  a  Letter  from  Lord  Anglesey,  dated  Drury-Lane,  22d  March,  l679> 
in  which,  after  mentioning  Borlase's  History  of  the  execrable  Rebellion,  he  says: — **  Yet  I  must  not 
conceal  fi-om  you  that  about  a  third  part  of  this  History  I  have  had  long  by  me  in  MS.  under  this 
title,  A  short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland"  &c.  Here  he  gives  the  title  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
Irish  Rebellion,  without  seeming  to  know  whose  work  it  is,  and  then  he  proceeds  thus : — 

**  I  confess  this  author  of  this  Bistcryj  which  now  I  speak  of  (Borlase),  has  purged  that  Short 
'^  View  of  much  virulent  language,  which  made  it  so  much  too  long,  and  hath  intermixed  some 
passages  omitted  by  him  (i.  e.  the  author  of  the  Short'View.)  But  seeing  that  discoune  was 
written  by  a  Papist,  and  upon  a  design  to  excuse  most  of  his  countrymen  and  those  who  aimed 
at  their  preservation,  (1)  though  he  condems  the  first  bloudy  conspirators,  my  opinion  is,  that 
it  runs  like  a  different  and  coarser  thread  than  the  rest  of  the  web  of  that  history  (i.  e.  than 
Borlase's),  and  makes  it  more  argumentative  and  rhetorical  than  historical  in  that  part  of  it. 
Besides,  it  hath  mis-information  in  divers  particulars,  to  my  knowledge,  which  shall  be  rec- 
tified in  time,  and  is  not  sine  studio  partisan.  I  am  loath  to  find  any  fault  with  the  rest  of 
it,  because  I  find  it  meant  well,  and  written  heartily,  which  would  have  produced  much 
^  more,  and  matters  of  considerable  import,  if  the  writer  had  been  furnished  with  them,  and 
**  which,  in  time,  may  see  the  light,  with  the  just  history  of  that  nation  from  the  beginning 
"  thereof,"  &c.  (2) 

As  this  letter  was  never  published — as  it  touches  several  topics  of  considerable  importance^  and 
as  the  style  is  involved  and  open  to  different  interpretations,  we  have  given  it  liere  exactly  as  it 
is  written.  The  reader  will  not  forget  that  the  writer  was  that  Air.  Amusky,  who  was  sent  by 
the  Long  Parliament,  in  l645,  to  take  possession  of  Dublin, — who  joined  the  Royalists  a  little 
before  the  Restoration, — who  sat  in  judgment  on  the  regicides  soon  after, — and  who  was  turned 
out  of  his  ofRce  of  Privy  Seal  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  Lord  Ormond  in  l682.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  "  Animadversions  on  the  Irish  Remonstrance,"  which  is  printed  in  Walsh's 
history  of  that  Remonstrance^  page  762,  and  of  ''  A  Letter  from  a  Person  of  Hononr  in  the 

(1)  Lord  Clarendon's  work  was  still  in  MS.  at  this  time,  and  was,  on  accoant  of  iu  impartiality  in  joiti^ring 
the  Catholic  Nobility  and  Gentry,  ascribed  by  Lord  Anglesey  to  some  Irish  Papist. 

(2)  Harris  8a>s  that  ho  left  behind  him  in  MS.  the  «<  HisUir^rf  JrOmd  /vwn  the  RsbMom  i^VUitolMO." 
Irish  Writersi  p«203. 


«« 
<« 

« 
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''  Country,  wriiien  to  the  Earl  of  Castkhaven  :  being  Observatiana  and  Reflections  tipon  his  Lordr 
"  8hip*s  Memoirs  concerning  the  Wars  of  Ireland/'  8vo.  Lood.  168I. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  finding  hb  conduct  in  Ireland  misrepresented  in  this  work,  published 
A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  to  vindicate  himself:  to  which  Anglesey  wrote  a  Reply  f  which 
he  published  with  the  Duke's  Letter,  in  folio,  London,  l682.  The  Duke  complained  to  the 
King,  and  Anglesey  was  dismissed.  He  then  wrote  **  A  true  account  of  the  whole  proceeding 
''  between  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  Arthur,  Earl  of  Anglesey,  before  the  King  and  his 
"  Council."  London,  folio,  l682 ;  and  afterwards  some  other  works,  which  shall  be  noticed  in 
their  proper  places. 

No.    IV. 

"  Collection  of  Papers  relating  to  Ireland/' — 2  vols,  yb/to,  the 

first  of  364  written  leaves,  the  second  of  276. 

These  volumes  contain  some  of  the  most  important  Documents  from  l640  to  l652.  In  one 
of  them  is  an  interesting  unpublished  Catalogue  ofjhe  names,  estates,  and  places  of  residence  of 
all  the  Irish  Catholic  Gentry  who  adhered  to  Rinuccini,  after  he  excommunicated  those  who 
opposed  him  ;  and  made  war  upon  their  own  loyal  countrymen  and  relatives,  in  compliance  with 
the  Censures  of  the  Roman  Court.  This  is  a  Document  of  the  tirst  consequence  to  the]  History 
of  Ireland,  during  the  period  of  the  civil  wars. 

Contents, 

folio 

1 .  An  account  of  the  Government  established  by  the  Supreme  Councell  of  Ireland,  anno 

1642.  (1)             1 

2.  The  Oath  of  Confederacy  and  Association  of  the  said  Supreme  Council,      15 

3.  The  Propositions  mentioned  in  the  said  Oath,    • l6 

4.  The  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  said  Supreme  Council  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Royal 

Authority,  and  the  fundamental  Laws  of  the  Kingdom,  which  Oath  was  taken  by 
Preston,  when  he  marched  against  Ormond,  then  the  King's  representative !     19 

5.  The  Protestation  and  Oath,  and  Names,  and  Places  of  Residence  of  those  who  rejected 

the  peace  concluded  at  Dublin,  and  adhered  to  Rinuccini,      19 

The  Marquess  of  Ormond's  Declaration  at  Kilcolgan,  2d  December,  1 650, 49 

This  Declaration  contains  inter  alia. 
Remedies  proposed  for  removing  the  distrust  and  discontents  of  the  people,  presented  to  the 


(1)  The  title  prefixed  is  «*  Orders  made  and  established  by  the  Lords  Spirituall  and  Tcmporall,  and  the  rest 
"  of  the  generall  assembly  for  the  Kingdome  of  Ireland,  mett  at  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  the  24th  day  of  Octob. 
«  an.  D.  1642,  and  in  the  18th  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  Charles;  by  the  grace  of  God,  King 
<*  of  Great  Britaine  France  and  Ireland,"  &c. 
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Folh 
Marquess  of  Ormood,  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  assembled  at  Limeridc,  13th  March, 

1649-50,  in  which  they  declared  that  he  must  resign, • 5lh 

The  Marquess's  "  Answer  to  said  Pro|>osalls  delivered  to  him  from  the  severall  Bishops,  and 

**  the  Commissioners  authorized,  in  pursuance  of  the  Articles  of  Peace,  on  the  ISth  of 

"  this  instant/' 57 

The  Declaration  of  the  Bishops  convoked  at  Limerick,  and  presented  to  the  Marquess  of 

Ormond.— Dated  28th  March,  l650 61 

The  Marquess's  Observations  on  ditto,  beginning-^*'  Here  you  see  they  boast  much  of  what 

"  they  have  done  at  CUmmaaunse"      • 63 

Letters  from  the  General  Assembly  at  Loughreagh  to  the  Marquess,  with  his  Answers,  from 

the  last  of  April,  l650,  to  Sept.  16,  1650 6S 

Articles  objected  against  Ormond,  with  his  Answers 99 

Proposals  of  the  Commissioners  of  Trust  to  the  Committee  of  the  Congregation,  29th  Oct. 

1650,  with  that  Committee's  Answer, 152 

The  Answers  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  Proposals  which  were  offered  in  order 

to  the  Settlement  of  Ireland,  by  the  Commissioners  from  the  Convention  of  Ireland, 

inl660(l)    * 172 

This  very  interesting  Document  was  read  before  the  King,  by  Sir  Nicholas  Plonket, 
in  1660. 
Instructions  from  the  Popish  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  &c.  of  Ireland,  to  be  observed  by 

the  Bishop  of  Femes,  and  Nicholas  Plunket,  Esq,  appointed  and  authorized  by  and  in 

the  behalf  of  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  the  Court  of  Rome, 

Kilkenny,  18th  Jauuary,  l647,      195 

Instructions  to  ditto,  on  their  mission  also  to  France  and  Spain    • 199 

George  Lane  to  Lord  Ormond,  Loghreagh,  14th  September,  l650,   informing  him  of  his 

Excommunication    • • ••••••     201 

The  Excommunication  of  the  Marquess  of  Ormond,   2026 

The  Order  for  publishing  the  said  Excommunication,     •   206 

The  objections  of  the  Irbh  Catholics  to  the  Preamble  to  the  Bill  of  Settlement,   209 

■ 

'  These  objections  were  delivered  to  the  King  and  Council,  and  pleaded  before  His 
Majesty,  by  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket,  in  1661. 

The  Protestant  Commbbioners  of  Ireland's  Answers  to  the  said  Objections,  (2). •  •  •  • 2186 

The  Remonstrance  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  declaring  their  hearty  thankfulness  to  the 
Marquess  of  Ormond,  dated  17  th  March,  1646. — ^These  are  the  thanks  of  the  Protestant 
Members.     The  Catholics  were  divided  between  Ormond  and  the  Court  of  Rome  •  •  •  •  227 


(1)  The  Proposals  for  the  settlement  of  Irebmd  to  which  this  answer  was  made,  are  missing. 

(2)  These  Answers  are  cootiiiiied  at  folio  318, 6.    See  next  page,  line  l. 

I  i 
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Aosw^  to  the  Objections  of  the  Irish  Catholics  against  the  Preamble  to  the  Bill  of 

Settlement • » 22Sft 

These  Answers  were  delivered  in  to  the  King  and  Council,  and  read  befoie  His 
Majesty ;  and,  together  with  the  Objections,  referred  to  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Irish  Affiurs,  who  made  report  thereon,  in  l66K-^In  this  MS.  they  are 
continued  from  iol.  218. 

The  Imb  Objections  to  the  body  of  the  Bill  of  Settlement, 2^7 

These  Objections  were  read  before  the  King  in  l66l» 

The  Answers  of  the  Protestant  Commissioners, ••••> •»••  281 

The  Irish  Objections  against  the  Deelaratm  for  Settlement  of  Irehmd,  30th  Nov.  l66l,         SOS 
These  were  deUyeried  in  to  the  King  in  l66l,  but  never  read  before  him. 

Answer,  to  ditto,  by  the  Protestant  Commissioners^     • • 334 

These  were  also  delivered  in,  but  never  read. 
JUtter  from  the  Bishop  of  Cbn£ert  and  tharles  Kelly,  dated  Corbegg,  l6th  September, 
1650,  directing  the  Excommuuication  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be  suspended  tiO  after 

the  service  at  Athlone • • 36l 

Lord  Chmrickard's  Letter  to  the  Diike  of  Lorraine,  20th  October,  1 651 36S 

Thb  Letter  affords  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  lebdlious  designs  of  the  Irish 
Bishops  at  that  time. 


/ 


No.   V. 

• 

This  b  the  second  volume  of  the  **  Colledum  of  Papert  rtUAmg  to  trtland^*^  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  Number.  The  written  leaves  are  276,  all  in  one  hand,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
as  the  preceding  volume,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  Algernon^  Earl  of  Essex,  1701.  The  title- 
page  is  in  these  words : — ''  Propositions  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  offered  to  his  Majesty  King 
"Charies  1st,  22d  Feb.  l631,  for  the  governing  of  Ireland.— 2dly.  His  Majestie's  pleasure 
^  dechued  in  Council  pursuant  thereto^ — 3dly.  Propositions  offered  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  at 
Hampton  Court,  22d  June,  l662,  concerning  the  governing  of  Ireland^ — 4thly,  Considera- 
tions, by  way  of  Dialogue,  in  three  parts,  about  the  Distribution  of  the  Forfeited  Lands,  and 
management  of  the  Revenue  of  Ireland.'' 
The  following  detailed  account  of  the  different  articles  contained  in  this  MS.  will  shew  that  the 
above  Title  b  very  imperfect;  and  that  in  describing  MSS.  those  who,  to  save  time  or  trouble, 
trust  implicitly  to  the  titles  and  indexes  which  are  prefixed  to  them,  without  minute  inquiry, 
are  very  commonly  misled. 

CotUents.  FoBf^ 

L  Propositionsofferedby  the  Ead  of  Stxaflford  concerning  the  govcrnmeDt  of  Inland  in  l6Sl      l 


u 
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FoKo 
2.  Propositions  ofiered  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  at  Hampton  Court,  22d  June,  i66%  • 5b 

S.  Considerations,  by  way  of  Dialogue,  betwixt  a  Privy  Councellor  and  an  Officer  of  the 

Exchequer  in  Ireland,  about  the  Distribution  of  the  Forfeited  Lands  by  the  Court  of 

Claims,  &c • 9 

4.  Dialogue  between  a  Privy  Councellor  and  an  Officer  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  con- 

cerning the  letting  to  farm  the  Revenue  of  that  Kingdom ••••  ••••     18 

5.  A  further  Conference  on  the  same ••••  ,- ••••••     24 

6.  A  Collection  of  Particulars  relating  to  the  Articles  of  Peace  concluded  in  Ireland,  Anno 

l648. — Thb  was  the  Peace  of  Kilkenny,  which  the  Catholics  objected  as  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  the  Act  of  SettltmaU •••«•• • 37 

7.  Considerations  on  the  said  Articles  of  Peace,  made  17th  Jan.  l548,  humbly  presented 

to  the  King,  upon  occasion  of  endeavours  used  by  the  Irish  Papists  to  revive  that 
Peace,  and,  by  asserting  the  validity  thereof,  to  undermine  those  excellent  foundations 
which  are  layed  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  by  his  Majestie's  DeclanUian  of  dOtb 

November,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign  • 49 

N.  B*  These  CanndenUums  were  never  delivered  in  to  the  King  and  Council,  but 
were  privately  communicated  to  his  Majesty  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had 
the  perusal  of  them,  in  l66l.  (1) 

8.  Reasons  wherefore,  by  your  Majestie's  Declaration  of  SOth  November,  l660,  the  restitu- 

tion of  persons  restorable  to  their  former  estates,  was  not,  for  want  of  reprizalls,  to  be 

longer  deferred  than  to  the  23d  of  October,  l66l 87 

This  paper  was  delivered  in  by  the  Irish  Commissioners  to  the  King  and  Council, 
and  read,  and  referred  to  the  Lords  of  the  Irish  Committee,  12th  March,  l66l. 

9.  Heads  of  material!  variances  between  your  Ms^estie's  Declaration  of  30th  October,  l660, 

and  the  body  of  the  Bill  transmitted  from  Ireland,  being  not  yet  materially  answered, 
and,  for  ought  appearing,  not  yet  remedyed,  now  humbly  proposed  to  your  Most 

Excellent  Majesty    » 91^ 

This  paper  was  delivered  in  by  the  Irish  to  the  King  and  Council,  and  read,  and 
referred  to  the  Irish  Committee  of  the  Lords,  12th  March,  l6€l. 
iO»  A  Briefe  of  the  Defence  made  in  Answere  to  the  Objections  offered  to  invalidate  the 

Peace  granted  to  the  Irish  in  l648    9^ 

This  was  delivered  in,  and  read  as  above,  in  i66k 

1 1 .  The  Duke  of  Ormond's  Commission  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  •• •••••   100 

A  copy  from  the  original. — Date  omitted. 

12.  The  King's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  for  the  Earl  of  Ossory  to  be  Lord  Deputy 
oflreland.— 7th  February,  1 667   107 

(I)  This  is  stated  in  a  note  at  the  end,  in  the  hand-writiDg  of  the  transcriber. 
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13.  Patent  of  Revocation  of  the  Duke  of  Oimond,  and  appointing  the  Earl  of  Ossory  Lord 

Deputy.-  Jst  May,  1669 lia 

14.  The  Earl  of  Ossory's  Commission  to  be  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland » Ill 

15.  Instructions  to.  John^  Lord  Roberts,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  28th  July,  1669 • I^^ 

16.  A  Memorial  concerning  the  Army  given  to  the  Lord  Roberts. — 29th  Sept.  1 669 12S 

17'  A. Letter  to  the  Presidents  of  Munster  and  Connaght,  and  the  Commbsioners  of  the 

Array  in  Leinster,  to  make  Returns  of  the  Militia  Forces — 8th  April,  1669 127 

18.  The  Petition  of  several  Adventurers,  Soldiers,  49  Officers,  and  Connaght  Purchasers, 
who  have,  in  pursuance  of  the  Acta  of  Settlement  and  Explanatum,  received  settlement 

of  Lands  in  Ireland,  to  John,  Lord  Berkeley,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ISO 

19.  The  Petition  of  Colonel  Richard  Talbot,  Agent  for  the  Irish  Catholics,  to  King 
Charles  II.  Anno  I67O-I;  with  the  Order  of  Council  thereon,  appointing  Coounis- 
sioners  to  inquire. — 18  June,  1670 133 

This  Petition  was  signed  by  all  the  principal  Gentry  of  Anglo-Irish  descent,  but  not 
Ifjf  any  of  the  old  native  families  of  the  Kingdom,  who  had  been  so  generally  and 
deeply  engaged  under  the  banners  of  Rinuccini,  that  they  lost  all  credit  for  loy- 
alty, and  were  at  this  time  bankrupts  in  reputation,  having  bUndly  yielded  to  every 
Cenntre  of  the  Nuncio,  and  to  every  order  of  Owen  Roe. 

20.  The  Attorney  General's  Opinion  on  the  above  Petition  and  Statement  of  the  Case  of 

the  Catholics  of  Ireland 1446 

21.  An  Order  of  Council  appointing  Commissioners  to  revise  all  Papers  and  Orders  con- 
cerning the  Settlement  of  Ireland. — Dated  Whitehall,  4th  Feb.  1670 l6^b 

22.  The  Report  of  the  said  Commissioners ;  bearing  date  13th  June,  1671    

23.  The  King's  Order  for  a  more  ample  and  exact  Inquiry 1706 

24.  Reasons  for  excluding  from  innocence,  those  who  resided  and  enjoyed  their  Estates, 
real  and  personal,  in  the  Enemy's  quarters,  (whether  they  took  arms  or  not !)    173 

25.  Instructions  from  the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland  to  Commissioners  sent  to  the  King, 
Anno  }66l • 176 

26.  **  Proposals  humbly  offered  to  the  King  on  behalf  of  his  R.  Catholic  Subjects." 1776 

These  Proposals  were  delivered  in  to  the  King  and  Council  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Commissioners  from  the  Lords  Justices  and  Council  of  Ireland  in  \66\. 

27.  "  An  Answer  to  said  Proposals."    182  6 

This  Answer  was  never  read  before  the  King ;  but  was  tendered  at  the  Council 
Board,  in  1661. 

28.  "  Objections  made  by  the  Irish  against  the  Instructions  for  settling  of  Ireland.^ 200 

These  Objections  were  delivered  in  to  the  King  in  1661,  but  never  read. 

29.  "  Answers  to  said  Objections." ....^ 20ft 

This  was  also  delivered  to  the  King  in  1661,  and  partly  read. 
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30.  "  A  Reply  relating  to  the  PropataU  offered  in  order  to  the  settlement  of  Ireland."  •  •  •  •  2S3 

This  was  read  before  the  King,  and  pleaded  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  otha  Com- 
missioners firom  the  Convention,  in  behalf  of  the  English  interest  in  Ireland, 
Anno  1660. 

31.  *'  An  Answer  to  the  Irish  their  Expedient  concerning  the  Declaration  for  the  settlement 

"of  Ireland."    259 

This  was  also  read,  and  pleaded  as  above,  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery. 

The  32d,  and  last  article  in  thb  volume,  is  the  cdebrated  hiik  Rammirmnee^  which  was 
delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Omiond  by  Peter  Walsh,  London,  3d  Febroary,  1661,  to  be  presented  by 
him  to  the  King,  on  behalf  of  the  principal  gentry  and  many  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  renouncing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  alledged  power  to  depose  Kmgs  am  aeemmi  of  heresy .  (1) 

The  author  of  this  Remonstrance,  and  Protestation  annexed  to  it,  was  Peter  Walsh,  who 
published  it  in  bis  "  History  of  the  Remonstronee/'  London,  fol.  l674;  and  it  is  so  wdl  worded, 
that  no  form  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  has  ever  since  been  proposed  to  the  Catholics,  which  more 
pointedly  excludes  all  foreign  interference  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  Ireland. 


No.  VI. 

"  Ireland — Letters.  1672.!'— ^/oKo,  paper. 

The  written  leaves  are  368. — This  is  the  first  of  21  volumes,  folio,  containing  the  original  State 
Letters  and  Correspondence  of  Arthur  Capell,  Earl  of  Essex,  during  his  Lieutenancy  of  Irdand, 
from  1672  to  \67S,  The  title  page  of  this  first  volume  is  in  these  words — ^  Letters  written  by 
*^  his  Excellency,  Arthur  Eari  of  Essex,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  from  5th  August,  167^9 
"  to  3 1st  December,  l673/' 

The  first  is  to  Lord  Arlington,  t^riucipal  Secretary  of  State,  Dublin  Castle,  6lh  Augmt — not 
bth  August,  as  stated  in  the  above  title.  The  last  is  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  dated  Dublin 
Castle,  30tli  December,  l673. 

These  first  letters  of  this  Collection  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  printed  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.  Dublin,  1770,  which  belong  to  the  year  l675,  and  shall  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 
Why  the  letters  of  \67S  were  published,  and  those  of  the  preceding  and  subsequent  years 
omitted  by  the  Dublin  editors,  perhaps  some  cause  may  be  assigned  from  the  party  spirit  of  the 
publishers ; — for  amongst  these  unpublished  Letters,  may  be  found  some  documents  which  one  party 
would  have  as  willingly  destroyed  as  the  other  would  have  rescued  from  oblivion.  For  instance, 
here  are  the  King's  orders,  22d  May,  166],  ''/or  restoring  the  hish  CathoHcs  to  their  ^customed 

(1)  This  Doctrine  ^-as  declared  to  be  an  ArticU  of  faUk  by  the  iVimcM  GhUimi  in  his  Address  to  the  Irish 
Bishops,  so  lately  as  in  1768,  and  Bishop  Bnrke  dechires  in  the  Snppleoient  to  his  Hibermim  Biwiaiciw,  pag.  SM. 
and  924,  that  his  letter  on  this  sabject  to  said  Bishops  is  <<  aar»  ceirsfme  ^tigmL"* 
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**  priviieges,  freedonu^  immunities,  Sfc.  as  freeljf  as  heretofore  in  the  time  of  our  most  dear  Father^ 
"  wiihmU  an^  naOtmai  disiincHan  m*  any  tnierrupUmi  on  pretence  of  Religion^-^Hefe  are  tbe 
flame  orders  rekarated,  26th  February,  1671. — Here  are  the  original  reasons  and  allegations  why 
those  orders  were  obstructed  by  the  Lords  Justiees,  Orrery,  Eustace,  &c.  folio  16,  17,  18. — 
Here  is  also  the  History  of  the  Rules  imposed  upon  the  Corporations  of  Ireland  in  l67l ;  of  the 
vacating  and  renewing  of  their  Charters;  of  the  opposition  made  to  these  violent  proceedings, 
and  of  the  power  by  which  they  were  enforced. — Here  is  also  the  "  Answere  msde  by  the  Lards 
<*  Justices  to  the  King*s  Orders  m  1661,''  and  the  ''  Answers  to  eertame  Reatarques  and  Obser- 
^  wtkmB  mpon  the  Bubs/'  &c.  made  in  September,  l672»  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  of 
Irehuid,  for  the  U^uUting'  of  Corpomtkms,  and  Officers  therein,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Catholics.  % 

These  Rules,  one  of  whioh  waa  that  the  OniA  of  Stqn^emacy  should  be  enforced,  had  indeed 
been  enjoined  by  the  Act  of  SeMement:  but,  for  ten  years  from  that  time,  this  Rule  had  not 
been  mooted  even  once.  The  first  breach  was  attempted  by  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  who  thought 
lit^  rather  than  begin  in  Dublin,  to  try  his  strength  in  Drogheda,  the  7th  of  August,  1668.  The 
Recorder  and  Magistrates  were  then  ordered  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  to  receive  the 
sacrament  at  least  twice  a  year,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  Catholic 
freemen  remonstrated ;  and  the  Rules  were  not  after  enforced  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Essex. 
Lord  Berkely  had  indeed  issued  a  hasty  order  that  they  should  be  enforced  in  Dublin,  24th 
November,  1671,  and  Lord  Essex  had  orders  to  the  same  effect  from  the  King  and  Councfl 
in  England,  dated  31st  August,  in  thcsame  year;  but  this  was  ordered  with  an  exception  of  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy  m  favour  of  those  to  whom  the  Chief  -Governor  might  choose  to  give  a 
dt^Mnsatian. 

Tlie  resbtance  ui  Dublin  proved  more  troublesome  than  was  expected :  it  began  from  the 
Aldermen  themselves ;  and  tlie  King  felt  the  necessity  of  writing  to  Lord  Essex  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  his  own  commands.  This  appears  from  Essex's  Letters  to  Lord  Arlington,  18th 
Jaau9ry«  1672-d,  and  8th  July,  l673,  and  to  the  King,  22d  July,  same  year. 

At  length  an  order  was  issued  for  imprisoning  Dr.  Loftus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  another  for  disarming  Papists^  and  a  third  for  dismissing  all  Papists  from  the  army ; 
Wl  thus  popular  tumult  subsided  in  popular  discontent. 

The  Letters  in  tliis  volume  are  about  353,  independently  of  memorials,  petitions,  statements 
of  army,  accounts,  &c.  They  are  almost  all  Essex's,  dated  from  Dublin  Castle,  and  the  draughts 
of  hb  secretary,  relating  chiefly  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  Catholics,  the  expenditure  for  the  pay  and 
ckuithing  of  the  army.  Here  also  are  several  Letters  relative  to  a  grant  of  the  Phoenix  Park, 
OMtfl^  by  Charles  II.  to  his  favourite,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  Lord  Essex's  determination 
nUher  to  resign  than  submit  to  that  humiliation,  with  the  proceedings  thereupon. 

Several  papers  also  relate  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  dbposal  of  the  lands  forfeited  by 
the  Rebellion. 
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No.  VII. 

"  Ireland — Letters.  1672."— ^/b/to,  /Miper. 

This  b  the  second  volume  of  tbe  above  Collection  of  Lord  Essex's  State  Fqien,  and  contains 
seveBty-seftn  Origioal  documents.  The  first  is  King  Charles  the  Firsf s  mfftaX  Letter,  dated 
Whiteball,  15th  March,  l670,  bearing  his  sign  manoal  at  the  top,  and  signed  bj  order  J.  Treror, 
entered  Signet  Office,  20th  March,  signed  there  Phfl.  Warwick  and  J.  Temple,  aad  dhtded 
to  Lord  Berkeley,  as  his  warrant  for  grantmg  the  estate  of  James  Eostaoe,  of  Coofey,  tor  Sir 
Edward  Sutton. — Seal  perfect. 

The  kst  is  the  King's  original  Warrant  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  WUteUS^  50tii  December,  l672  \ 
i%n  mamnl  at  the  top,  and  the  autographs  of  Arlington  and  W.  IVuBbnll  at  the  end,  naming 
Commissioners  to  forward  the  improvement  and  plantation  of  CiBrianKMi(v-'**Seai  perfect. 

The  intermediate  articles  relate  chiefly  to  the  settkmenta  of  forfeited  estates,  the  fomiHes  who 
were  ousted,  and  the  new  planters.  The  aotograpbs  in  this  vohnne  are  numcroui:  the  principal 
are  the  Kmg's,  LoHs  Berkde^M,  Ems\  ArSagimirw,  Cmmbnft,  OffcHt*^  Sktfimkmrjf^, 
JfMBUi^  8f  WfHfworfnSj  Titwpw  V$» 

Some  of  these  Letters  relate  to  Lord  Orrery's  pretension  to  fortify  his  houses  of  BaUymailiii 
and  Charlcville  with  great  guns  and  entrenchments ;  others  to  the  charters  and  privileges  of 
corporate  towns,  of  Galway,  Dundalk,  Belturbet.  The  Letter  No.  46,  is  the  King^s  original  to 
Lord  Essex,  to  stay  prosecutions  of  indictments  for  matters  committed  during  the  Rebdlion.-^ 
Bated  September  28,  1672. 

The  Letter  No.  54,  is  the  Kmg's  original-  to  Lord  Essex  and  the  Council  in  Dublin,  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  /Mb  enforcing  the  Oath  of  Supiemacy  in*  the  chief  towns  of 
Ireland:  sign  manual  and  seal  perfect. — ^Whitehall,  5th  November,  l672. 


No.  VIII. 

"  Ireland — Letters.  1672.''— /oKo,  paper. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  first  Letter  m  it  is  Lord  Arlington's 
to  Lord  Essex,  dated  6tb  January,  l67l-2,  original  endorsed  in  Lord  Essex's  hand.  Tbe  last 
is  from  Lord  Barrimore,  Sfst  December,  1672.  The  intermediate  Letters  are  also  originals,  in 
the  band-writiog  of  the  unfortunate  misguided  Duke  of  MonmauiAy  Lords  Ontfyy  Buriington, 
Aston,  Bericeley,  Arlington,  Shaftesbury,  Coventry,  Clifford,  Anglesey,  Ranelagfa,  Ormonde 
Cariingford,  Richmond  and  Lennox;  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  Halifax,  Chicheley,  BudL- 
ingibam.  Sir  J.  Temple,  Sir  P^ul  Davys,  Edward  Massie,  the  Chancellor  of  Denmark,  Reets, 
H.  Savile,  several  Irish  Bishops,  Father  Patrick  Magennis,  the  Queen's  Chapbun,  Windsore, 
Suffolke,  St  John,  Earl  of  Arran,  Faulconberg,  GodolpUn,  Secretary  Forbes,  Lords  CfaunickM^ 
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Conway,  ThomoDd,  Fr.  Faulke.  The  principal  writer  is  Orrtry,  whose  Letters  are  very 
numerous.  Of  this  warlike  nobleman  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  genuine  character — he  is 
so  variously  described  by  his  friends  and  his  enemies:  and  yet  these  Letters  would  derive  con- 
siderable interest  from  a  faithful  portrait  of  their  writer.  The  Historian  must  be  guided  by 
iacts;  but  a  collation  of  facts  in  this  instance  shews  that  BudgcU's  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles,  though 
founded  on  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Morrice,  Chaplain  of  that  fkroily,  cannot  always  be  relied 
upon.  Perhaps  the  best  account  of  Roger  Boyle,  Lord  Orrery,  is  in  Birch's  General  Dietionary; 
where  it  appears  that  he  was  the  fifth  son  of  Richard  Boyle,  first  Eari  of  Corke,  and  was  created 
Baron  of  Broghill,  in  l628,  the  eighth  year  of  hi«  age ;  that  he  signalized  himself  against  the  Irish 
Confederates  in  1648-50;  that  on  the  murder  of  the  King,  he  joined  Cromwell,  though  he 
privately  corresponded  with  the  exiled  Prince;  but  that  hb  knowledge  of  the  affiiirs  of  Ireland, 
civil  and  military,  recommended  him  at  the  Restoration.  It  was  also  known  that,  after 
Cromwell's  death,  being  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  Flutwood  and  Desbanmgh,  he  had  can- 
vassed his  officers  in  Munster  for  .the  King.  He  was  the  first  who  signed  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement, of  which  he  was  the  principal  author.  His  Letters  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  are 
all  in  his  own  hand,  and  they  afford  strong  proofs  of  a  clear  and  quick  apprehension,  and  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  affiurs  of  Ireland,  civil  and  military.  To  the  CathoUc  interest  no  man 
was^so  formidable.  Their  claims  founded  on  the  peace  of  1648,  he  sifted  with  the  most  stem 
severity;  shewing  that  they  did  not  abide  by  the  terms;  producing  documents  to  prove  that 
their  Clergy  unanhnously  resolved  to  prosecute  Ormond  and  his  abettors  with  fire  and  sword ; 
that  they  had  excommunicated  the  Royal  power,  in  excommunicating  him  (2) ;  that  the  Catholic 
gentry,  who  did  not  openly  abet  these  proceedings  were  comparatively  few ;  and  that  those  few» 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Ckmrickard's  party,  did  not  openly  oppose  them. 

His  printed  works  on  this  subject,  are  *'  The  Irish  Coiaun  dispkn/edy  in  a  Reply  of  an  English 
*^  Protestant  to  a  Letter  of  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic^**  London,  4to.  l662. 

This  was  written  against  Peter  Walsh,  who  answered  it  in  hb  "  Irish  Colours  Unfolded!* 
Both  were  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  The  second  was  "  An  Answer  to  a  Scandalous 
*'  Letter  lately  printed  and  subscribed  by  Peter  Walsh,  Sec.  intitled,  A  Letter  desiring  a  just 
*'  and  merciful  regard  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland."  Dublin,  4to,  1662,  and  London, 
4to.  ]662.     In  these  pamphlets  both  sides  of  the  question  are  fully  unfolded  and  explained. 

Lord  Orrery's  State  Letters,  printed  in  two  volumes  8vo.  Dublin,  1743,  do  not  contain  one- 
third  of  his  correspondence  as  it  b  preserved  in  the  MS.  now  before  us,  and  in  the  subsequent 
volumes  of  thb  interesting  Collection,  without  the  aid  of  which  no  hbtory  of  Ireland,  during 
the  period  to  which  it  refers,  can  be  accurately  compiled. 


(1)  Love  says,  in  his  MS.  Memoirs  of  Lord  Orrery,  that  before  he  condescended  to  join  Cromwell,  he 
obtained  Charles  the  Second's  consent ! 

(S)  J.  Ponce,  in  his  Vindiciae  Eversx,  glories  in  this.— <*  Ormond,  says  he,  might  have  stayed,  bat  ito&M^f 
*'  would  haye  olieyed  him  after  the  Prelate's  ezcoomanication ;  and  therefore  we  may  truly  say  we  comftiM 
<<  kim  t9  go:*-^,  11%.    See  Orrery's  Answer  to  Walsh,  p*  6. 
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No.  IX- 

"  Ireland — Letters.  1673.''— fotioy  paper. 

Thb  is  the  4th  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers  already  described.  The  first  article  is  the 
's  original  Letter  to  Lord  Essex,  Whitehall,  21st  December,  l672,  having  the  sign  manual 
at  the  top,  and  Lord  ArUngtan'i  autograph  at  the  end,  concerning  the  Leather  trade  of  Ireland. 

The  original  articles  in  thb  volume  are  117;  consisting  chiefly  of  grants  of  lands,  pensions, 
payments  of  arrears,  rules  for  regulating  Corporations,  Sec.  all  signed  by  the  King  and  by  Loifd 
Arlington.  The  l6th  approves  of  the  election  of  nme  or  ten  Raaum  CathoUcs  into  the  Common 
Council  of  Dublin,  and  is  signed  by  the  King,  14th  January,  1672-3.  Several  of  these  papers 
idate  also  to  the  Revenues  of  Ireland,  the  accounts  of  Lord  Randagh,  and  of  the  farmers  of 
the  Revenue,  in  1672-3. 

The  autographs  in  this  volume  are  the  King%  Arlington's,  Gilbert  Cautuar.  Ormonde's, 
Monmouth's,  Craven's,  Anglesey's,  Carberry's,  Newport's,  W.Maynard's,  G.Carteret's,  Thomas 
Chicheley's,  Fr.  Seymour's,  Duncombe's,  J.  Nicholas's,  H.  Finch's,  Latimer's,  St  Alban's, 
Bridgewater*s,  Northampton's,  Bath's,  H.  Coventry's,  Carlisle's,  Fauconberg's,  Halifax's,  Lau- 
derdale's, Humir.  London,  Duncomb's,  R.  Crew's,  John  Nicholas's,  Shaftesbury's,  Robert 
Southwell's. 

The  95th  is  the  King's  original  to  Lord  Essex,  21st  September,  l673,  granting  forfeited  huids 
to  Colonel  Carey  Dillon,  in  satisfaction  of  part  of  arrears  due  to  the  forty-nme  commissioned 
officers  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

The  96th  is  the  King's  original  to  Lord  Essex,  in  favour  of  Lord  Dunsany,  who  was  injured 
by  partial  and  corrupt  proceedings,  praying  that  he  may  have  an  impartial  jury. 

The  97th  is  from  the  Privy  Council  of  England  to  Lord  Essex,  directing  him  to  maintain  the 
Act  of  Settlement  inviolate,  to  enforce  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  to  expel  Peter  Talbot,  and 
all  others  exercising  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  out  of  the  kingdom. — 26th  September,  1673* 

The  102d  is  the  King's  original  Letter  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  Whitehall,  5th  October,  l673, 
for  renewing  former  Letters  Patent  of  quit  rents  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Fingal. 

All  these  Letters  have  the  seals  annexed ;  and  are  in  perfect  preservation. 


No.  X, 

*'  Ireland — Letters.  1672."— /o&o,  paper. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  original  Letters  are  228.  The  first 
is  fix>m  Lord  Ariington  to  Lord  Essex,  Whitehall,  14th  January,  1672-3.  The  last  is  firom  Lord 
Aungier  to  Lord  Essex,  London,  l6th  December,  1673.  The  intermediate  Letters  are  more 
numerous  and  mteresting  than  those  of  the  preceding  volume.    The  writers  are  Arlington,  Finch, 
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Biidgemao,  Marquess  de  Fresna,  H.  Coventry,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Shafket- 
bury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Clifford,  Captain  IVant,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Osborne,  Latimer, 
Anglesey,  Sir  John  Werden,  Ormond,  Ranelagfa*  Conway,  Arthur  Forbes,  the  Lord  Aungier* 
Some  of  these  are  in  cyphers  decyphered  between  the  lines. 

These  Letters  relate  chiefly  to  the  execution  of  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  Lord  Essex's  comphnnts 
of  the  easy  admittance  in  England  of  addresses  from  persons  m  Ireland,  who  decline  applying 
in  the  first  instance  to  him;  arrears  in  the  Irish  Revenues;  the  King's  grant  of  the  Phcenlx 
Ptok  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  for  99  yewcs ;  and  other  grants  of  forfeited  lands  to  hen 
The  l6th  is  Lord  Arlington  to  Lord  Essex,  5d  May,  l673,  stating  that  it  is  yet  a  subject  of  debate 
in  the  Council,  whether  all  that  refuse  the  Oaths  pursuant  to  the  late  Address  of  the  Commons, 
shall  be  excluded  fit>ni  civil  employments  in  Ireland.  The  20th  is  Lord  Arlington's  to  Lord 
Essex,  12th  May,  l673,  that  the  King  b  much  affected  by  his  objections  to  granting  the  Phoenix 
Park  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  but  will  yield  on  a  compromise  of  other  lands.  The  2td  is 
Lord  Arlington  to  Lord  Essex,  stating  the  charges  against  Peter  Talbot,  13th  May,  1S73. 

No.  23,  ditto  to  ditto,  repeating  the  King's  instructions  relative  to  a  passport  for  Peter  Talbo^ 
31st  May,  l673. 

No.  28,  ditto  to  ditto,  5th  July,  that  discoveries  of  forfeited  lands  must  be  made  in  Ireland, 
for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  others. 

No.  29»  ditto  to  ditto,  14th  June,  1763,  concerning  a  new  coinage  of  farthings  for  Ireland; 
the  resistance  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  to  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy ;  Petitions  against  Lord 
Ranelagh. 

No.  32,  Lord  Arlington  to  Lord  Essex,  29th  July,  l673,  that  notliing  is  yet  detennined  con- 
cerning the  Oath  of  Supremacy  for  Corporations. 

No.  36,  ditto  to  ditto,  30th  Aug.  1 673,  that  Prince  Rupert  blames  the  French  Admiral,  dTstree, 
for  not  co-operating  against  the  Dutch.— No.  44,  ditto  to  ditto,  27th  September,  l673,  to  forbear 
putting  the  seal  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  grant — Several  papers  follow,  relating  to  the  execution 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  imposing  the  Oaths  on  Under-sheriffs. — Revenue  Accounts,  &c. 

The  96th  Letter  is  Lord  Arlington  to  Lord  Essex,  29th  March,  l673,  signifying  the  success 
of  the  proceedings  m  Parliament  against  Popery ;  the  103d  is  from  ditto  to  ditto,  2d  Dec. 
1673,  that  the  Kmg  deems  it  necessary  at  present  to  make  no  more  stir  in  Ireland,  till  a  calmer 
conjuncture  of  affairs,  llien  follow  several  discoveries  and  surveys  of  forfeited  lands,  made 
privately,  so  as  not  to  give  the  least  alarm,  as  in  Letter  1 10 ;  several  documents  relating  to  the 
Revenues;  several  Letters  of  Lord  Clarendon's— one  of  which,  dated  9th  December,  l673,  has 
these  remarkable  expressions: — *'  When  I  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  I  found  means  to  divide  the 
^  Catholics  on  the  question  of  the  Remonstrmtce,  by  requiring  allegiance  of  them  in  such  terms, 
**  and  to  that  degree  that  vras  not  agreeable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope.  This  Remonstrance, 
"  with  the  countenance  given  to  the  Subscribers,  and  discountenance  to  the  Refosers,  got  ground 
**  very  fast;  but  after  I  was  recalled,  this  course  vras  n^lected,  if  not  inverted,  and  the  Sub- 
^  scribers  were  exposed  to  the  perseeuiiam  of  the  RefiuerB  even  m  Irdtrnd,  &c.  It  is  not  easy  to> 
^  make  this  understood  in  an  English  House  of  Commons*'' 
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The  Letters  of  Lord  Conway  to  Lord  Essex,  firom  No.  177  of  tUs  MS.  are  T«y  inteiestiiig; 
especkdly  those  in  cypher  of  the  18th  No?ember,  l673,  22d  ditto»  and  the  s»  or  seven  imme- 
diately following,  on  the  affiurs  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  ParKamaif  s  iusplcioos  with  respect  to  the 
King :  so  are  also  some  of  Lord  Forbei^s,  and  of  Lord  Anngiers's. 

The  autographs  in  this  Tolnme  wte  the  Kmg'i,  Arlington^  H.  Fhuk%  W.  Briigmm^M^ 
Bemy  Cawmirys,  Qilb.  CmImoKs,  Sk^teOmnf'M,  C.  Heneagt^s,  Lifrd  Keefer  C^mrtM,  I^rd 
Tk^amrer  Oihame's,  Lord  Traumnr  Laiimar^s,  Lord  Trttumrr  Angk$e^8,  J.  Omwmfs^  J.  Gfr- 
tatta,  Fr.  Seymam^a,  OrmatutM,  RnuiUgk^  Arihmr  Farhet^t,  Jr.  Jhmgier^$.  Hie  docnmcnts 
amount  to  213. 


No.  XI. 

Ireland— Letters.  1673.''— /oUo, 
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This  is  the  sixdi  volume  of  the  Essei  State  Papers;  and  consists  of  205  articles.  The  first 
is  Sir  R.  Southwell's  Letter  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  London,  22d  February,  l672 :  the  last  u  firoii 
Lord  Massereen,  Antrim,  23d  December,  l673.  The  autographs  are — flU^,  Sihgfleitaryy 
Onmtuky  ArUngim^  Si.  AUm^  Lmukrdale,  Altemark,  Mammmik,  CmrUsk,  SuffaUcBj  NmfMe, 
AtroHy  Cariera^  Orray,  Ckmrieardt,  Burrytmrt,  Manertm,  Clmre,  QuiUtmu  Bmm,  Fir.  Of* 
do^fkm,  Fr.  Chre,  DmugM^  H.  Cmmbmy,  AUxmdtr  Righfe  BurUmgtm^  WUkmgiy,  Georgi 
Digbye,  Edw.  Carlisk,  R.  Le  Power,  Chichdty,  Sir  T.  Osborne,  Wa.  MoiU^u,  Tko.  PigoU^ 
Howard,  of  Norfolk;  Rotkeo,  Lord  CktmeeOor  of  ScoiUmd;  Roeeomon,  J.  FUifgirkk^  Emrl  of 
drrmm,  Ckorbs  Bertie,  EHi.  HmdUon,  Fmteonberg,  Oeeory,  Orrery,  Oare,  Riekard,  BiAop  ef 
Lomdon:  Earl  ef  Dn^kedM,  Emrl  of  Barrymore,  Jm.  Anmtekamu,  23  Awg.  l673,  4^.  Biikep 
of  Corke,  Pierce  Si.  Mm.  All  these  Letters  relate  to  the  history  of  the  times  when  they  were 
written;  to  Purliameutary  discussions ;  the  settlement  of  Ireland ;  divisions  and  jealousies  of  the 
Cabmet ;  the  Continental  and  Dutch  wars ;  the  state  of  the  Revenue ;  and  the  disposal  of  for- 
feited estates  in  Irehind.  The  reader  will  easily  believe  that  no  Hbtoiy  of  Irdand  can  be  written 
for  this  period,  without  the  aid  of  the  documents  contahed  in  this  and  the  preceding  MSS. 
which  have  never  seen  the  light. 

The  206th  article  in  this  volume  is  a  curious  Letter  from  Frances,  Duchess  of  Richmond 
and  Lenox,  daughter  of  Walter  Steward,  Esq.  and  the  third  and  last  wife  to  Charles,  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lenox,  the  last  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox  of  that  name.  He  was  Ambas- 
sador in  Denmark,  and  died  near  Elsineur.    This  lady  is  celebrated  in  Grammonf  s  Memoirs. 
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"  Ireland — Letters,  1674."-^o/to. 

This  is  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers ;  and  consists  of  about  200  articles. 
The  first  b  an  original  Letter  from  the  King,  to  Essex,  dated  Whitehall,  6th  December,  1674, 
granting  to  Theophilus  Jones  800/.  per  annum  out  of  Irish  Forfeitures  The  last  is  also  from 
the  Kmg  to  Essex,  23d  December,  1674,  containing  a  grant  to  Sir  Ignatius  Gold,  of  Corke. 
These  have  the  sign  manual  and  seal,  as  usual.  The  intermediate  Letters  are  almost  all  from, 
the  King,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the  disposal  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  Ireland.  It  could  tend  to 
00  good  purpose  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  particular  forfeitures  or  grants  to  which 
these  Papers  apply — especially  as  it  may  now  be  reasonably  hoped  that  all  invidious  recollections 
are  obliterated ;  and  that  the  property  and  peace  of  Ireland  are  established  on  the  permanent  and 
immoveable  foundation  of  the  Laws.  The  autographs  in  this  volume  are  The  King^a,  ArHng^ 
t(m'$,  Tweeddale's,  Latimer's,  Finch's,  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  Angleseyi'Sj  Wbrcester's,  CarliMs^ 
V.  Berkeley's^  Th,  Chicheley*Sy  Fr.  Seymawr^s,  H.  Cavenln^s^  Robert  Southwell's,  Bridgewater^s, 
JR.  Crew's,  S.  Alban%  Carteret's,  Carbery's,  Danl»f\  W.  Trumbull's,  Holles's,  John  Nicholas's^ 
Monmouth's,  W.  Maynard's,  Dorchcster^s. 

The  article  No.  78  is  the  original  Patent  granted  to  Prince  Rupert  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  his  new  invention. of  converting  into  steel  all  manner  of  edged  tools,  files,  and  other 
instruments  forged  in  soft  iron,  ^c.  The  85th  grants  20,000/.  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  and  Bernard 
Gienville,  Esq,  out  of  debts  due  on  forfeited  estates. 

The  89th  relates  to  the  estate  of  Coll.  Richard  Grace,  in  the  Queen's  County,  with  the  state 
of  his  case,  and  the  original  determination  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England ;  signed,  Finch, 
Anglesey,  Monmouth,  Dorchester,  Bridgewater,  Carbery,  Arlington,  Holies,  Craven,  J.  Nicho- 
lasy  &c.     Several  idate  to  the  Revenue,  payments  of  Pensions,  Lord  Ranelagh's  accounts. 

The  Article  105  is  a  grant  to  Daniel  O'Neil's  Executors*  dated  the  last  of  August,  l674. 

No.  108  is  a  grant  to  Simon  Luttereli,  of  Lutterellstown,  dated  9tb  September,  l674. 

Amongst  the  various  documents  in  this  volume,  that  numbered  133  relates  to  the  claims  of 
the  Lord  Clan-Carty,  Captain  Owen  Mac  Carty,  and  Charles  Mac  Carty,  to  certain  lands  on  the 
Barony  of  Muskerry,  with  the  Resolution  of  the  Committee  sitting  in  Whitehall,  9th  December, 
1674 ;  signed  Danby,  Finch,  Lauderdale,  Northampton,  Craven,  Strafford,  H.  Coventry,  J.. 
Berkeley,  Fauconberg,  W.  Maynard,  Newport,.  Crew,  J.  W.  Mamim,  Phil.  Lloyd. 
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This  is  the  eighth  Tolnme  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.    It  consists  of  367  written  leaves,  and 
some  blank.    The  written  leaves  are  til  in  one  hand ;  containing  draughts  and  tnuucripts  o£ 
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Lord  Essex's  correspondence  with  the  King  and  the  Ministry,  from  4th  Jannaiy^  1S73-4,  to  Spth 
December,  l674. 

The  first  of  these  is  from  Essex  to  the  King;  the  last  is  from  Essex  to  the  Qneen's  Confessor, 
Father  Patrick  Magennis,  and  relates  to  the  nominees  who  were  left  deficient  in  the  proportions 
of  land  due  to  them  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  subjects  to  which  the  Letters  in  this  volume 
chiefly  relate,  are  the  Army  of  Ireland,  the  Revenue,  the  Tories  or  Raparees,  who  infested  the 
woods,  the  secular  and  regular  Catholic  Clergy,  the  Presbyterian  and  Protestant  interests  durmg 
the  years  1673  and  l674. — In  the  first  of  these  Letters,  Essex  expresses  himself  thus: — **  Two 
things,  I  humbly  conceive,  are  necessary  that  your  Majesty  do  observe  for  the  efiecting  this 
business  (the  discovery  of  forfeitures)  with  success. — ^The  first  is  great  secrecie;  and  thb  in 
regard  many  persons  of  considerable  emineuce  and  alliance,  almost  all  the  restored  Irish,  as 
particularly  the  Lords  Dillon  and  Clare,  &c.  and  likewise  my  Lord  of  Ormond,  with  many  of 
his  kindred  and  relations,  will  probably  be  touched  by  it,  who,  no  doubt,  if  the  matter  take 
''  vent,  will  soon  find  means  to  obstruct  it.  The  other  is,  that  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to 
**  forbear  the  making  grants  of  lands  comprehended  within  these  Discoveries  till  the  whole  be 
**  made  out.  I  hope,  withm  six  weeks  time,  to  send  over  an  account  of  one  Province^  by  which 
*^  a  medium  may  be  taken  of  the  rest,  and  a  judgment  made  of  the  advantage  which  your 
'*  Msyesty  shall  receive  from  all,  &c.  My  Lord  of  Shaftesbury,  in  my  humble  opinion  (if  he 
"  stands  right  as  to  other  circumstances  in  your  Majestie's  fevour),  is  a  person  as  fi It  as  any  to 
*'  transact  this  business,  having  no  alliance,  nor  (that  I  know  of)  obligations  to  the  persons  who 
"  are  likely  to  oppose  this  search." 

The  Letter  No.  22,  firom  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Harbord,  Dublin  Castle,  25th  January,  l$73-4» 
relative  to  Peter  Talbot,  is  very  interesting ;  as  is  also  No.  23,  from  ditto  to  ditto,  January  25, 
where  he  says : — "  As  for  the  banishing  all  such  as  exercise  Ecclesiasticall  jurisdiction,  whatever 
''  may  be  apprehended  at  a  distance,  I  am  confident  it  is  so  far  firom  causing  a  discontent  even 
**  among  the  Papists  themselves,  that  I  am  sure  they  are  rather  glad  of  it,  these  being  a  great 
*'  burthen  to  them  in  the  collections  of  money  which  were  perpetually  made  for  their  support. 
'*  But  should  it  be  resolved  to  use  the  like  measure  with  all  the  seculars  (Priests)  I  am  not  without 
'*  apprehensions  what  the  consequence  thereof  might  be,  there  being  several  hundred  thousands 
'*  of  the  Popish  Religion  in  thb  Kingdome ;  and  should  any  such  thing  be  thought  on,  it  were 
*'  fitt  tlie  King  had  a  standing  army  of  at  least  20,000  men  in  constant  pay,  and  upon  duty ;  for 
*'  I  would  be  loath  to  be  answerable  for  the  peace  of  this  Kingdom  with  a  less  force.'' 

The  Letter  No.  35  relates  to  the  restoration  of  the  Estate  of  Coll.  Grace,  in  the  Queen's 
County ;  and  No.  42  to  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to  such  commissioned  officers  as  served  the 
King  in  Ireland  before  the  5th  of  June,  1649,  according  to  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explana- 
tion, with  an  account  of  the  manner  of  executing  this  part  of  the  Act.~No.  51  relates  to  forfeited 
lands  granted  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  in  lieu  of  the  Phoenix  Park ;  also  the  oppression  of  the 
Protestant  Clergy  of  the  second  Order  by  those  of  the  first,  and  the  remedies  for  these  disorders, 
&c. — No.  58  relates  to  the  trade  of  Ireland.«-No.  59  is  intitled  Instructions  for  Sir  A.  B*  C.  D. 
&c.  ai^inted  Commissioners  for  stating  the  accounts  of  the  present  farmers  of  tbe'Costoms  and 
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imported  Excise  for  one  year,  froA  95th  December,  l672,  to  25th  December^  l673,  in  ofder,td 
settling  their  defalcation,  by  reason  of  the  present  war  with  the  Dutch. 

No.  66f  Sir  N.  Aimorr's  Proposah  to  prevent  the  undue  exportatioli  of  wool  from  Irelaod 
into  foreign  parts. 

No.  67,  Answen  to  ditto. — ^No.  69,  Lists  and  particulars  of  forfeited  estates  in  Munster* 

No.  90  gives  a  good  account  of  the  proceedmgs  on  the  Ruie$  for  enforcing  the  Oadi  of 
Supremacy  in  Corporations.  It  is  dated  20th  March,  1673-4,  and  is  addressed  to  Lord  Arlington 
by  Lord  Essex,  who  complains  that  ten  out  of  twenty  of  the  Dublin  Corporations  had  assembled 
and  petitioned  against  those  rules ;  and  that  the  Corporations  are  secrcctly  urged  on  by  a  cabal 
in  England,  at  the  head  of  which  he  thinks  is  the  lard  Privy  Seak. 

The  Document  No.  9J,  is  Lord  Essex's  Speech  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  20th  March,  condemning 
these  intemperate  courses. 

No.  92  is  a  Copy  of  the  Petition  of  Masters,  Wardens,  &c.  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Guild,  against 
those  Rules. 

No.  93*  A  further  account  of  these  proceedings  in  a  Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Harbord, 
elated  Dul>lin  Castle,  21st  March,  1673-4. — ^No.  94.  Names  of  the  Corporations  who  petitioned 
•against  the  Ruks. 

No.  98  is  the  Draught  of  a  Letter  proposed  by  Lord  Essex  to  be  signed  by  the  King  con- 
^seming  the  properties  of  persons  transplanted  intoConnaght. 

In  No.  101  is  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Tayhr,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  the  Distribution  of  Forfeited  Lands,  No.  LXXI.  Press  L  of  this  Catalogue. 

Extrad  of  a  Letter  frmn  Lmrd  Essex  to  Mr.  Harhard,  Dublm  Castk,  March  28/A,  l674. 

**  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  formerly  a  sub-commissionner  in  the  Court  of  Ckiims,  had  the  curiositie» 
''  (and  no  other  as  I  know  of  besides  himselfe)  to  keep  books  of  entrys  of  the  dispositions  of  all 
**  lands  made  by  that  commission.    This  is  the  man  I  have  employed  by  ctmiparing  his  books 

with  the  other  Records  to  see  what  can  by  this  means  be  discovered  to  belong  to  the  Crowne. 

For  what  relates  to  the  Records,  this  person,  Mr.  Tsylor,  is  a  very  able  man,  and  indeed  the 
''  only  man  in  the  kingdonie  that  can  do  a  work  of  this  nature. — His  Majestie's  designe  by  this 
^  search  (of  forfeitures)  I  presume  was  to  bring  all  these  lands  so  discovered  into  a  common 
^  stocke^  to  the  intent  they  might  be  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  Act  (of  Settlement)  and  the 
**  remainder  to  be  an  additionall  revenue  to  the  crowne.  But  now,  whilst  I  was  thus  far 
**  advanced,  there  have  come  severall  letters  under  the  signett  for  the  grant  of  lands  to  persons 
**  who  shall  discover  them.  One  letter  for  my  Lord  Kingston,  bearing  date  23d  February;  two 
**  on  the  behalf  of  Coll.  Dillon,  of  the  29th  January  and  2d  of  March  ;  and  one  for  my  Lord 
**  Mountalexander,  of  the  29th  January,  73.  Many  others  1  hear  are  ready,  and  no  doubt  of 
*^  will  be  gained ;  and  I  cannot  but  say  that,  by  this  course,  the  King  hath  brought,  as  our 
**  English  proverb  is,  an  old  house  on  his  head ;  for  here  are  abundance  of  men  preparing  to  goe 
^  into  England  upon  these  designs;  and  I  find  severall  of  them  have  already  bin  advising  with 
^  Council  to  frame  letters  to  this  purpose,  so  as  his  Majesty  must  expect  disquiet  enough  by 
**  these  solicitations,  &c. 
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**  The  tnith  is,  the  hiiids  of  Ireland  have  bin  a  mcer  acramUe,  &e.  which  makes  aU  mMk  to 
*'  unsettled  in  their  estates,  and  so  inquiet  in  their  possessions,  &c« 

*'  I  could  heartily  wbh  that,  one  way  or  other,  there  were  an  end  of  these  discoireriet;  6r 
'*  better  were  it  for  the  Crowne  to  be  cheated  of  its  rights  to  divers  parcelb  of  lands,  than  by 
**  perpetual!  inquisions  so  to  harass  men's  estates*  and  disparage  their  titles  to  ibam,  as  all  men 
'*  are  afraid  to  deale."  &c. 

The  Letter  No.  J  31,  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Uarbom,  Dublin  Castle,  April  21,  1674,  on  the 
same  subject,  b  still  more  bteresting  than  the  former,  as  descending  more  into  details. 

The  Letter  No.  144,  from  Lord  Essex  to  bis  brother,  from  Dublin  Castle»  May  2d»  1674^ 
complains  bitteriy  of  the  misrepreseutations  of  Father  Magennis,  the  Queen's  Confessor,  and  of 
Colonel  Talbot,  who  were  plotting  to  turn  him  out  of  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland. — ^No.  l64  is 
a  List  of  the  Concordatums  signed  by  different  persons  in  l673-4^  for  lands,  rents,  or  anens 
due  to  them. — No.  l68  is  an  interesting  Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  his  brother,  dated  Dublin 
Castle,  19th  May,  l674,  relative  to  secular  and  regular  Clergy  protected  contrary  to  the  Procla- 
mation by  the  Earl  of  Westmeath ;  and  also  concerning  the  claims  of  Sir  Maurice  Eustace. — 
No.  186  is  a  very  strong  Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  the  King,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  8th  June, 
1674,  against  misrepresentations  of  his  government  of  Ireland. — ^The  Letter,  No.  214,  from  Lord 
Essex  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  June  24,  1674,  relates  to  the  great 
ambition  of  Lord  Orrery  to  command  a  body  of  militia,  and  dechre  himself  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest  of  Ireland. — No.  224,  Lord  Essex  to  Lord  Arlington,  on  the  designs  of  Lord 
Orrery  in  Munster,  Dublin  Castle,  July  28,  l674.~  No.  225  is  on  the  same  subject;  and  both 
are  extremely  interesting.  The  army  of  Munster  was,  at  this  time,  entirely  Cromwellian. — ^No. 
239  giv^  an  interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Scotch  Preachers  and  Presbyterians  in 
Ulster.— The  Letter  No.  263,  from  Lord  Essex  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  dated  Dublin  Casdc^  S3d 
Aug.  1674,  is  intitled  to  peculiar  attention,  9s  describing  the  views  of  Orrery,  and  the  state  of 
parties,  especially  when  united  with  the  Numbers,  264,  266,  and  267. 

The  Letter  No.  345,  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Harbord,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  28th  Norember, 
1674,  ought  to  be  noticed,  as  reflecting  the  highest  honour  on  the  unimpeachable  integrity  of 
its  writer.  "  I  thank  you,"  says  he,  *'  for  the  pains  you  take  in  my  aflSurs.  As  for  what  you 
'*  write  concerning  the  Dutchesse  of  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Ellbtt,  Mr.  Chiffins,  I  conceive  the  only 
**  use  to  be  made  of  them  is  to  leame  out  a  little  what  is  doeiiig ;  but  by  no  meant  will  I  fix  my 
^*  relyance  and  dependance  upon  little  people.  If  I  can  eiyoy  my  phoe  with  his  M^jestie's  finromr 
**  and  good  liking,  and  doe  him  and  the  kingdonie  service,  no  pains  can  ever  be  anxious  or  uneaqf  to 
"  me  to  bestow,  but  without  it,  a  life  in  the  hurry  of  bnsinesse,  will  be  very  uncomfortable  to 
^  me,  and  such  as  I  am  sure  a  private  life  is  fiir  prefeiaUe  to  it,"  &c 

The  Letter  No.  352,  from  the  King  to  Lord  Essex,  rehaive  to  the  settlmg  of  the  foiftited 
lands  in  Connacht,  is  a  document  of  great  importance  to  the  Historian  of  that  Province. 

The  Letter  No.  360,  from  Loni  Essex  to  Lord  Coventry,  Dublin  Castle,  12th  December^ 
1674,  mentions  Temple's  account  of  the  Rebellion,  in  these  words : — 
**  In  your  Letter  of  the  21st  November  hst,  you  take  nolioe  of  a  book  sofqposed  to  be  latoly 
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"  printed  in  Dublin,  relating  all  the  particulars  of  the  massacres  and  bloodshed  committed  at  the 
''  beginning  of  the  war.  I  have  been  the  longer  in  answering  yonr  Letter,  that  I  might  make 
**  some  enquiry  into  the  thing ;  and  indeed  I  cannot  tell  what  booke  you  mean,  unlesse  it  be  a 
**  booke  of  Sir  J.  Temple's,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  printed  near  30  years  since,  but,  by  the  best 
'*  search  I  can  make,  not  here.  It  was  new  putt  out  in  London,  or  perhaps  in  Holland  :  some 
**  copies  have  bin  sent  from  England  ;  but  I  am  confident  it  was  not  printed  here,  and  the  rather, 
**  because  about  a  year  and  a  halfe  agoe,  there  was  much  enquiry  after  this  booke,  and  it  being 
**  out  of  print,  the  printer  came  here  to  My  Lord  Chancellor,  and  desired  his  licence  to  reprint 
'*  it ;  who  advising  with  me,  I  told  him  by  no  means  to  suffer  it  to  come  out,  as  judging  it 
**  better  to  lay  all  those  things  in  oblivion,  than  to  revive  the  memory  of  them." 

The  Letter  No.  $65^  gives  the  clearest  account  extant  of  the  clainis^of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  and 
others  under  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation;  also  of  the  claims  of  restored  Catholics: 
being  Sir  Nicholas  Plunkett's  statement  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry,  19th  December,  l674. 

The  remaining  Letters  relate  to  the  revenue  and  trade  of  Ireland  in  1674. 


li 


No.   XIV. 

Ireland— Letters,  1674.^— folio. 


This  is  the  pth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.    The  first  Letter  is  from  Lord  Arlington  to 
JLord  Essex,  dated  Whitehall,  7th  February,  1673-4.    The  last  is  from  Robert  Southwell  to  ditto, 
dated  Spring  Garden,  7th  Nov.  l674.  *  The  intermediate  Letters  are  all  originals,  chtefiy'from 
Arlington,  Coventry,  Bridgeman,  H.  Thynne,  Latimer,  Dauby,  Lord  Treasurer,  Ormond,  Coo- 
way,  Ranelagh,  Secretary  Forbes,  Aungier,  Fr.  Godolphin,  and  Anglesey.     They   amount  to 
1 86 ;  several  of  which  are  in  cypher,  decyphered  between  the  lines ;  and  they  relate  chiefly  to 
the  Revenues  and  settlement  of  Ireland,  and  the  Continental  War.     No.  55  is  the  Petition  of  the 
It.  Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  were  restored  to  their  estates  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
No.  56  is  the  Earl  of  Orrery's  Petition  on  the  same  subject  of  claims  on  his  part,  and  against 
the  clahns  of  the  Catholics.    No.  101  is  Lord  Anglesey's  Letter  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  London, 
29th  December,  l674,  desiring  that  Philip  O'Suilivau  and  his  Clan,  in  the  Barony  of  Beare.  and 
Bantry,  be  put  down  by  force;  they  having  forfeited  their  property  by  rebellion,  and  slill  usurping 
that  country  by  force,  and  denying  him  any  benefit  of  hb  own  estate  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years. — ^No.  104  is  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to  Lord  Essex,  10th  Feb.  1673-4,  from  Clarendon  House, 
assuring  him  that  Colonel  Richard  Grace  did  not  join  in  the  Rebellion,  and  recommending  him 
tofiivour.    Seven  Letters  from  Ormond,  follow,  on  the  afiairs  of  Munster.     No.  112  is  from 
Lord  Conway  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  London,  10th  January,  1 673-4,  in  cypher,  on  the  discon- 
tents of  the  Commons,  and  their  Resolutions  against  Papists,  levelled  at  the  Duke  of  York. 
Several  Letters  from  ditto  to  ditto,  follow  on  that  subject,  and  on  the  afiairs  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  parties  and  cabals  against  Essex,  down  to  No.  129,  and  many  particulars  rehiting  to  the 
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Cabinet  intrigues,  and  tbe  history  of  the  year  1674^  may  be  collected  from  the  original  Letters 
'Which  follow  of  the  Lords  Ranelagh,  Aungier,  and  Forbes,  doHH  to  No.  179.  The  remaining 
Letters  are  from  Robert  Southwell  and  Fr.  Godolphin,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the  settlement 
of  Ireland. 

No.  XV. 

"  Ireland — Letters,  1674.''— folio. 

This  is  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  first  Letter  is  from  WSliaro  Harbord 
to  Lord  Essex,  .London,  January  17,  IGJS:  the  last  is  from  the  Archbbhop  of  Tuam,  20th 
November,  l674.  The  principal  writers  in  this  volume  are  William  Harbord,  Sir  William  Temple, 
J.  Williamson,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Lords  Burlington,  Sufiblke,  Arlington,  Sir  Maurice  Eustace, 
Prince  Rupert,  Lord  Ossory,  Chicheley,  Duncombe,  G.  Lane,  J.  Cooke,  Sir  William  Petty, 
Lords  Kingston,  Shaftesbury,  Herbert,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Henry  Osborne,  Lord  Wor- 
cester, H.  Cornbury,  I^ord  Orrery,  Father  Patrick  Magennis  (the  Queen's  Confessor),  D.  Hamil- 
ton, Clare,  Massareenc,  Clanricarde,  and  several  Bishops.  The  original  Letters  are  217. — 
Several  of  Mr.  Harbord's  are  in  cypher,  decyphered  between  the  lines,  and  relate  to  the  affiiirs 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  enemies  Lord  Essex  had  to  encounter  in  all  transactions  with  the  King, 
particularly  respecting  money  dealings,  the  claims  of  Papists,  the  accounts  of  Lord  Ranelagh 
and  the  farmers  of  the  Revenue  of  Ireland ;  how  much  he  is  feared  by  some  and  respected 
by  others  as  a  promoter  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and  concerning  reports  of  his  being  recalled. 
These  last  Letters  are  all  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Harbord,  who  was  Lord  Essex's  confidential 
secretary,  and  they  are  dated  from  London. 

No.  65  is  intilled  the  state  of  the  case  of  the  lapsed  lands,  and  the  money  ordered  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  Ireland  as  a  compensation  for  them. 

No.  66  is  Sir  Nicholas  Plunkett's  argument  on  that  ease.  Sir  William  Temple's  Letters  relate 
to  the  affairs  of  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  and  are  dated  from  the  Hague.  Joseph  Wil- 
liamson's are  on  the  same  subjects,  and  are  dated  from  Cologne,  relating  chiefly  to  the  negocia- 
tions  for  peace,  and  the  operations  of  the  armies. 

No.  150  is  a  Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  Lord  Essex,  Whitehall,  24th  September, 
1674,  recommending  Mr.  William  Sarsfield  to  be  restored  to  his  ancient  estate. 

Lord  Orrery's  Letters  are  numerous :  tliey  are  dated  from  Warwick  House,  and  relate  chiefly 
to  the  divisions  in  the  Cabinet,  the  debates  in  Parliament  at  Westminster,  the  afiairs  of  the 
Continent,  and  the  settlement  of  Ireland. 

No.  2 1 3  is  a  Letter  from  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Cashell,  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  Casliel, 
22d  June,  l674,  relative  to  the  well  known  Andrew  Sail. 

No.  214  is  Lord  Clanricard's  Letter  from  Lochrcagh  to  Lord  Essex,  l6th  October,  l674, 
relative  to  his  right  of  patronage  to  several  Livings  in  the  County  of  Galway. 

LI 
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No.  216  and  217  are  on  the  same  subject,  and  light  of  Tithes  in  the  Ishind  of 
The  last  is  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  to  Lord  Essex,  Tuam,  2(Hh  November,  1674,  and  is 
the  last  in  thb  MS.  as  stated  above* 


No.   XVI. 

"  Ireland — Letters,  1675."— /o/to,  paper. 

This  is  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  first  Letter  is  from  Mr.  Secretary 
Coventry,  12th  December,  l674.  (1)  The  last  is  from  Sir  William  Temple  to  Lord  Essex,  dated 
Hague,  3d  Sept.  1^75.  The  intermediate  Letters  are  from  Coventry,  Arlington,  H.  Thynne, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Finch,  DanbVf  Anglesey,  Ormond,  Raiielagh,  Conway,  Arthur 
Forbes,  R.  Aldworth,  Anglesey,  Aungier,  W.  Harbold,  Fr.  Godolphin.  All  these  Letters  are 
originals,  and  relate  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  secret  as  well  as  public  history  of  the 
period  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  in  number  1 88 ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
relate  to  the  settlement  and  Revenues  of  Ireland,  suppressing  Popery,  and  banishing  Popish 
servants  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Court. 

No.  51  is  the  humble  Petition  of  Sir  Thomas  Blake,  Bart,  and  Edmund  Nugent,  Esq.  agents 
employed  to  hb  Sacred  Majesty,  by  his  indigent  suffering  subjects  called  Nominees. 

No.  62  is  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch,  on  the  case  of  Quit  Rents  of  Ulster,  &c.  and 
the  other  provinces  of  Ireland.  Several  Letters  follow  on  the  same  subject,  and  on  tlie  Revenue 
of  Ireland,  from  the  Lords  Danby  and  Ranelagh.  Most  of  the  Lord  Conway's  Letters  are  in 
cypher,  and  give  interesting  accounts  of  the  private  intrigues  and  designs  of  the  different 
parties  at  Court,  and  in  Parliament,  in  1 67 S ;  especially  the  Duke  of  York's,  and  all  those  who 
were  contriving  to  undermine  Essex.  Mr.  Harbord's  Letters  from  No.  137  to  l65,  are  in  cypher^ 
and  contain  the  most  interesting  particulars  of  all  those  intrigues. 


No.   XVII. 

"  Ireland — Letters,  1675J'~folio. 

This  is  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers. — ^The  first  Letter  in  order  is  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Art.  Forbes,  Lords  Justices,  to  Lord  Essex,  at  Court,  dated  Dublin 
Castie,  14th  July,  1675.  The  last  is  from  Sir  William  Temple  to  ditto,  dated  Dublin,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1675.  The  intermediate  Letters  are  from  the  King  and  Council,  Arthur  Forbes,  the 
Borough  of  Belfiist,  the  Lords  Justices  and  Privy  Council  of  Ireland,  O.  Becher,  Orrery,  Chi- 


(1)  Under  thi.s  date  is  a  memorandnu,  that  though  it  be  in  his  own  hand,  it  is  misdated^  and  should  have 
been  I2th  Jamuanf. 
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chdey,  G.  Hamilton,  Sufiblke,  Sir  Charles  Harbordy  BurlingtOD,  Finch,  Monmouth,  Jonas 
Moore,  Inchiquin,  Father  P.  Magennis,  Lord  Kingston,  Atterbury,  Peter  Coraigh,  Arlington, 
Bristol,  Albemarle,  O'Brian,  Lord  Worcester,  Humphrey  Bishop  of  London,  Broghill,  H. 
Capell,  Lord  Essex's  brother.  Lord  Castlehaven,  G.  Lane,  St.  Albans,  J.  Fell,  Jo.  Cooke, 
H.  Coventry.  Ch.  Bertie,  Carlingford,  Massereen,  J.  Temple,  &c. 

No.  2,  3,  and  4  are  the  Petition  and  Claims  of  Edmund  Nugent,  Esq.  and  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  for  Irish  affiurs  thereon,  and  the  King's  determination  with  reference  to  the  loyalty  of 
his  iatlier.  Colonel  Robert  Nugent,  in  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  to  the  several 
denominations  of  land  of  which  he  was  unjustly  deprived. — Dated  18th  June,  l675. 

No.  6.— The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  Dublin,  17th  July,  l675,  stating 
that  Dublin  is  tranquil,  the  great  Guild  having  removed  its  turbulent  masters.  Tolly  and  Philpot, 
and  elected  others  in  their  stead. 

No.  7* — Sir  A.  Forbes  to  ditto;  same  date,  same  subject. 

No.  17. — ^The  recommendation  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Dublin  to  Lord  Essex,  in  favour  of  the 
Serjeants  and  Pursuivants  at  Arms  of  Ireland  to  have  their  salaries  increased ;  with  the  autographs. 

No.  18. — ^The  Petition  of  said  Serjeants,  &c. 

No.  52  is  a  Letter  from  Gabriel  Johnson  to  his  Grace  Michael  Boyle,  Lord  Deputy  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  informing  him  of  Letters  lately  received  from  the  Pope,  by  the  pretended 
Primate  of  Ireland,  one  Plunket ;  and  another  to  the  old  B.  Plunket,  who  both  together  live 
at  the  Inoes  in  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket's  ;  that  the  bearer  of  those  Letters  was  one  Thomas  Kerry ; 
and  the  superscription  was  to  one  Thomas  Coockes,  so  they  call  the  same  Primate;  that  they 
ought  to  be  put  to  tlieir  oaths  as  to  the  contents  of  said  Letters ;  and  that  if  they  are  not,  the 
King  shall  be  informed  of  it. — This  Letter  is  dated  October,  1^5. 

The  Letters  from  No.  70  to  No.  91,  are  Lord  Orrery's.  These  relate  chiefly  to  the  state  of 
Munster,  then  infested  by  the  straggling  remains  of  the  rebel  armies  of  Ireland,  called  Tories, 
who  subsisted  as  well  as  they  could  in  the  fastnesses  of  Kerry,  and  were  hunted  by  Lord  Orrery, 
who  was  acquainted  with  all  their  haunts  as  well  as  they  were  themselves.  (1)  The  original 
submissions  of  several  Tories  and  thieves  of  Kerry  accompany  these  Letters ;  and  also  the  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Parish  Priests  of  Kerry  to  oppose  them  and  all  who  harbour  or  countenance  them. 

No.  92  is  the  case  of  Charles  Mac  Carthy,  unjustly  deprived  of  his  estate  of  2000/.  per  annum, 
by  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

No.  94  is  an  original  Letter  from  G.  Hamilton,  eldest  brother  of  the  author  of  the  *^  Memaati 
"  de  Gramnumt^'*  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  London,  19th  January,  l675. 

No.  108  is  another  from  ditto  to  ditto,  dated  London,  20th  February,  lff74. 


*  Lord  Clarendon  hnputcs  Lord  Orrery*t  share  in  the  Restoration  rather  to  his  hatred  of  Lamhertj  [than  any 
devotion  to  the  King.  These  Letters  shew  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  aspiring  temper,  and  that  his  great  aim 
was  the  command  of  the  army  in  Monster,  and  to  make  himself  independent  of  Essex,  who  saw  into  his  designs. 
He  wrote  a  letter  in  cypher  to  Thorloe  in  1660,  declaring  his  steady  attachment  to  their  common  caose,  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  Thurloe's  last  volume. 
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No.  XVIII. 

"  Ireland — Letters.  1675."— /o/w. 

This  is  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  first  Letter  is  from  the  Kii^ 
to  Essex,  6th  January,  1674 :  the  last  is  the  King  and  Privy  Councirs  original  order  for  a  PensioD 
of  300/.  per  annum  to  the  Lord  Courcey,  15th  December,  l675.  The  intermediate  Letters^  and 
they  are  very  numerous^  are  from  the  King  and  Council  to  Lord  Essex,  all  originals.  They  are 
chiefly  grants  of  lands  and  pensions  in  Ireland,  with  establishments  of  manors,  Iturs,  markets,  &e. 
in  that  Kingdom.  All  these  have  the  seals  annexed,  and  are  in  excellent  preservation.  The 
principal  autographs  are  the  King's,  Arlington's,  Coventry's,  AngUsetfs,  Finch's,  Lamderdak's, 
Northmnpton's,  Craven's,  Newport's,  Kincordin's,  Carbery's,  R.  Crew's,  G.  CartereVs,  W.  May^ 
nard's,  F.  W.  Seymour's,  Giles  Strangway's,  Williamson's,  R.  Southwell's,  Halifax's,  Danby's, 
Peterborow's,  Jo.  Berkeley's,  Fauconberg's.  In  this  volume  are  several  remissions  of  quit  rents 
to  landholders;  commissions  for  inquiry  into  claims  of  various  families;  grants  of  titles  and 
honours ;  patents  for  inventions,  and  papers  relating  to  the  Settlement  of  Ireland. 

No.  XIX. 

"  Ireland — Letters,  in  1675.''— folio. 

This  is  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers. — ^The  written  leaves  are  223.  Tfar 
first  Letter  is  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Hu.  May,  Dublin  Castle,  5th  January,  1674-5  :  the  hist 
is  from  Essex  to  Lord  Fitzharding,  London,  30th  December,  1675.  The  Letters  in  this  volume 
have  been  published,  London,  4to.  1770,  and  Dublin,  8vo.  same  year;  and  a  supposed  second 
edition  came  out  in  Dublin,  1773.(1)  There  are,  however,  in  these,  some  omissions  of  parts, 
which  the  editors  deemed  not  of  sufiicient  importance  for  publication.  Tlie  different  articles  in 
this  volume  amount  to  250. 

The  Letter  No.  36,  from  Lord  Essex  to  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  is  dated  in  the  printed  edition 
February  9,  1674-5 ;  whereas  in  the  MS.  it  is  dated  February  6,  1674-5. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Lord  Ranelagh,  dated  DubFrn 
Castle,  lOlh  March,  1674-5:— 

By  your  Lordship's  of  the  20th  February,  I  understand  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  Sir  G. 

Hamilton  should  be  permitted  to  have  500  men  out  of  this  Kingdom  to  recruit  his  regiment ; 
'*  but  that  it  be  dene  with  privacy,  in  regard,  that  if  notice  be  taken,  the  Dutch  Ambassador 
'^  would  complaine.  I  have  spoken  with  Sir  Anthony  Hamilton,  and  directed  him  to  proceed 
*'  with  all  secrecie  in  the  afikire ;  and  told  him  that  if  anv  accounts  should  come  to  me  out  of  the 
**  country  that  men  were  raising  for  forreine  service,  I  would  not  seem  to  believe  it.  However, 
"  that  it  depended  notch  upon  his  discretion  to  cany  his  buisiness  pudently,  and  without  noise,. 


« 


(1)  Of  this  supposed  edition,  it  may  be  confidently  aiserted  that  the  Title  page  only  is  a  reprint.. 
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**  wMch  I  hope  he  will  do.  {i)  I  finde  the  matter  is  already  suspected  in  HoUand :  for  my  Lord 
**  of  ThomoDd  tells  me  he  has  received  a  Letter  from  my  Lord  Clare,  which  I  hear  he  has  shewed 
**  to  many  in  the  towne,  complaining  that  I  had  hindered  500  men  from  entering  themselves  into 
*'  the  State's  service,  and  had  imprisoned  several  of  the  officers  for  enlisting  diem,  &c.  and  that 
"  there  were  now  divers  officers  for  serving  in  the  French  army  gone  over  on  the  like  errand, 
**  whom  he  hoped  would  not  be  better  used.  Whereupon  it  is  past  all  perad venture,  that  notice 
^  will  be  given  by  some  busy  person  or  other,  of  all  that  these  officers  do  here ;  for  which 
"  reason,  if  hb  Majesty  thinks  the  affiure  worth  a  disguise,.  I  can  send  and  stop  some  fern  9f  ike 
**  loii  who  an  to  take  shippimgf  and  order  them  to  their  owne  homes ;  or,  after  they  are  all.gone, 
*'  send  for  some  of  these  merchants  who  undertook  their  transportation,  and  admonish  them  of 
*'  the  crime  they  have  committed  in  sending  away  soldiers  who  produced  no  licence  or  passe 
*'  from  me,  or  threaten  them,  if  ever  I  found  them  in  the  like  fiiult  again.  I  conceive  dther, 
''  or  both  these  courses  will  make  my  late  proceedings  equal  to  both  parties.'' 

The  result  of  this  political  manoeuvre  of  the  Court  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Regiments  in  the 
service  of  France,  is  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Lord  Ranelagfa, 
dated  Dublin  Castle,  7th  April,  \675,  in  these  words: — 

"  The  French  recruits  have  had  ill  fortune;  for  tho'  the  officers  did  their  parts. perfectly  wdl, 
**  in  bringing  them  to  a  remote  comer  of  Kerry,  without  noise,  yet  the  French  ships  that  were 
^'  appointed  to  take  them  in,  failing  many  days,  and  when  they  did  come,  which  was  20  days 
*'  after  their  time,  instead  of  coming  to  Dingle,  came  to  Kinsale,  and  there  divulged  in  the  t&wne 
**  that  they  came  to  fetch  men  for  the  service  of  France,  so  as  the  officers,  finding  the  thing 
**  grew  too  publick,  have  themselves,  as  I  hear,  dismissed  most  of  the  men. 

"  I  gave  them  all  connivance  that  possibly  I  could,  seeming  not  believe  the  news  for  a  packet 
**  or  two :  but  at  last,  when  it  was  too  much  the  publick  discourse,  I  was  forced  to  send  orders 
*'  to  dismisse  any  of  them  that  should  be  found  in  that  country ;  and  as  those  orders  will  be 
*'  justification  enough  that  these  levies  were  not  permitted  by  authority,  so  I  am  sure,  oo  the 
*'  other  hand,  the  very  officers  themselves  will  clear  me  to  his  Majestie  that  I  have  allowed  them 
**  all  the  fair  play  in  this  businesse,  that  with  decencie  they  could  expect,  and  that  the  disap- 
**  ap|K>intment  proceeded  purely  from  the  errors  committed  by  the  commanders  of  the  French 
*'  ships." 

Lord  Essex's  Letter  to  his  brother,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  24th  April,  l675,  describes  the 
intrigues  and  cabab  of  the  cabinet ;  his  own  private  instructions,  and  how  he  acted  upon  them ; 
the  disputes  between  Lord  Ariington  and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  fair 
with  both.     Several  Letters  follow  on  the  same  subject. 

No.  134  is  Lord  Essex's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Dublin  Castle,  8th  May,  l675,  in- 
closing a  fair  state  of  the  case  between  the  King  and  Lord  Ranelagh,  which  is  followed  by  several 
Letters  on  the  same  and  other  subjects,  complaining  bitteriy  of  Randagh. 

(1)  The  sentence  in  italics  is  omitted  in  the  printed  edition* 
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Lord  Essex's  Letter  to  Secretary  Coventry,  dated  Doblin  Castle,  15th  May»  l6T5,  No.  144  in 
the-MS.HOw  bef<Mre  us,  is  not  in  the  printed  edition.    The  following  is  a  faithful  extract: — 

''  With  very  great  satisfaction  have  I  recdved  your  most  kind  Letter  of  the  8th  of  May,  and 
^  doe  «etum  yon  hearty  thankes  for  it.     I  am  very  sure  that  whenever  matters  come  to  be 

expbined  truly,  there  never  can  be  any  occasion  of  difference  or  dbtrust  between  yourselfe  and 

me ;  and  I  doe  keepe  my  papers  in  that  order  as  nothing  hath  passed  since  my  entrance  into 
'^publiok  employment,  bnt  I  can  have  inunediate  recourse  to  it,  and  see  the  ground  of  all 
"  I  have  done,  which  must  justify  me,  if  ever  any  thing  be  brought  in  question,**  &c. 

The  Letter  No.  145,  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Harbord,  Dublin  Castle,  15th  May,  l675,  is  not 
in  the  printed  edition ;  neither  b  that  to  his  brother  of  the  same  date,  No.  146. 

In  the  Letter  No.  152,  is  the  following  passage  relative  to  the  grand  Survey  of  Ireland,  already 
described  in  this  Catalogue,  Press  I.  No.  71,  &c. — 

By  his  Majestie's  command,  all  the  Records  of  the  Kingdom  which  relate  to  the  distribution 

of  lands  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  have  bin  searched,  and  extracts  made  out  of  them,  in  order 
**  to  the  diseovery  of  concealed  lands.    This  work  is  contained  in  12  or  14  volumes,  now  ready 

to  be  sent  over ;  and  much  matter  will  arise  upon  this  subject  to  propose  to  his  Majestic,  in 

order  to  the  finding  out  such  lands  as  are  fraudulently  concealed,  and  concerning  the  dbtri- 

bution  of  tliem,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Settlement." 

There  is  a  necessary  worke  which  is  neer  completed,  viz:  the  future  settlement  of  his  Ma- 
'^jestie's  revenue  of  Quitrents,  which  must  be  done  by  abating  them  on   such  lands  as  are 

unprofitable,  and  also  by  providing  in  some  measure  to  answer  the  arrears  due  to  the  farmers, 

and  to  shew  how  much  must  be  said  to  explainc  this  one  particular  and  make  it  intelligible. 
*^  A  Dialogue  is  drawn  up  far  that  purpose j"  &c. 

No.  l64  is  the  Petition  of  the  trustees  appointed  to  manage  the  security  of  the  forty-nine 
Oflioers  who  served  Cliaries  I.  and  IL  in  the  Irish  war  before  the  5th  of  June,  l649,  for  whom 
DO  provision  was  made  during  the  Usurpation. 

In  the  printed  edition  of  Lord  Essex's  Letter  to  Secretary'  Coventry,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  26th 
June,  1675,  there  is  an  hiatus,  which  may  be  filled  up  from  this  MS.  No.  206.  In  general  the 
printed  edition  adheres  faithfully  to  the  original,  except  in  the  orthography,  which  is  altered  to 
modern  spelling  by  the  editors. 
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No.  XX. 

"  Ireland — Letters  in  1676.''— folio. 

This  is  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Lord  Essex's  State  Papers. — The  written  leaves  are  321.  The 
first  Letter  is  from  Lord  Essex  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  dated  London,  1st  January, 
1675-^:  the  last  is  from  Essex  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  30th  Dec.  1676. 
Several  blank  leaves  follow  at  the  end.  These  Letters,  as  well  as  those  of  the  preceding  volume, 
are  all  in  one  hand,  transcribed  by  Lord  Elssex's  amanuensis  in  fair  legible  characters  for  his 
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use,  as  evidences  of  the  fiEuniess  of  his  conduct  in  times  of  great  difficulty,  when  he  was  sqp- 
ronnded  by  enemies.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the  new  farmers  of  the  Revenues  of  Irekuid,  at 
whose  head  vms  Sir  William  Petty.  The  foHowuig  is  an  extract  from  the  Letter  No.  10  in 
this  volume: — 

Lord  Essex  to  Sir  John  Temple,  London,  January  22, 1675-6. — "  There  are  so  many  projects 
*'  on  foot  to  employ  the  Irish  money  for  uses  here,  and  my  Lord  Ranelagh,  for  other  advantages 
"  and  aims  which  he  hath,  is  so  instant  in  promoting  it,  and  is  so  strongly  supported  therein  by 
my  Lord  Treasurer,  as  I  very  much  fear  the  streights  that  poor  Kingdome  will  be  brought 
into,  may  bee  even  insupportable.  However,  I  faile  not  to  represent  the  truth  of  thiqgs:  and 
should  any  inconvenience  or  disorder  happen,  I  hope,  at  least,  by  being  on  the  place,  I  shall 
**  aoquitt  myselfe  of  the  blame,  and  the  fault  will  rest  at  their  doors  who  are  contrivers  of  these 
<<  mischieft,  &c. 

Sir  G.  Hamilton  went  about  a  month  since  into  Ireland  privately  to  make  some  levys  there* 
I  would  bee  glad  you  would  give  mee  notice  how  that  matter  proceeds ;  for  it  would  be  con- 
venient those  men  were  shipt  before  I  arrived.  This  is  a  secrett,  and  you  must  not  oommu* 
nicate  it  to  any ;  but  pray  bee  as  diligent  as  you  can  to  informe mee  in  cypher/ 
No.  15  is  Lord  Essex's  Letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  (1)  dated  London,  Feb.  24,  1675-6, 
in  which  he  says — *'  The  Duke  of  Yorke,  as  I  have  beared,  is  still  deficient  of  hb  satisfiMtion 
according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  about  12,000  acres.  I  desire  you  would  prepare,  against 
I  come  over,  a  state  of  his  deficiencies  as  neer  as  you  can  adjust  it ;  and  also  if  you  would 
pick  out  of  the  books  you  lately  made,  such  a  proportion  of  the  best  and  choicest  lands 
"  therein  contained,  which  may  be  applied  to  his  Royal  Highness's  satisfiiction ;  so  that  I  may, 
as  soon  as  I  return  into  Ireland,  in  the  first  place,  see  his  Royal  Highness  reprised.  The 
Dutchesse  of  Cleveland  b  likewise  to  have  1000/.  per  annum  out  of  these  indisposed  lands,  in 
compensation  for  the  Phoenix  Parke ;  so  as  I  would  have  you  make  another  Ibt  of  such  a 
"  quantity  of  laud  for  her  Grace,  interfairing  as  little  as  you  can  with  any  of  the  lands  given  in 
'*  by  my  Lord  Kingston,  whose  grant  I  perceive  is  now  resolved  shall  goe  on." 

The  Letter  No.  78,  from  Lord  Essex  to  Secretary  Coventry,  relates  to  the  claims  of  the  49 
Officers  already  mentioned,  and  the  manner  of  adjusting  them  according  to  a  clause  in  the  Act 
of  Settlement;  and  the  subsequent  Letters,  as  indeed  most  of  the  Letters  in  thb  volume,  relate 
to  the  arrears  and  pay  of  the  army ;  dbcoveries  of  forfeited  lands ;  the  Revenue ;  Lord  Ranelagh's 
accounts.  The  follovring  extracts  give  a  pretty  clear  view  of  the  rapacity  of  discoverers  of  for- 
feited lands,  and  may  serve  as  a  caution  against  future  rebellions — all  past  rebeliions  having  been 
attended  with  indescribable  horrors,  and  followed  by  the  most  merciless,  and,  in  many  instances, 
by  the  most  shameless  aud  profligate  confiscations. 
No.  90.— Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Henry  Saville,  Dublin  Castle,  24th  June,  l676:— 
**  I  find  there  are  so  many  pretensions  setting  on  foot  for  grants  on  discoverys  of  forfeited  lands 
*'  here  in  Ireland,  as,  if  some  care  bee  not  taken  in  England,  1  shall  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
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(1)  See  above,  page  MS,  and  Ptess  L  N0.LXXL 
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*  Dutchess  of  Cleveland  her  1000/.  per  anDum,  designed  her  Gkace  in  lieu  of  the  Park  here, 
uolesse  a  letter  bee  obtained  to  place  her  next  after  the  satisfaction  of  his  R.  Highness,  my 
Lord  Kingston,  and  The.  Jones,  who  already  have  an  exemptioa  firom  an  Order  of  Councdl 
which  prohibites  the  disposing  of  these  lauds/' 
No.  100  gives  a  list  of  fees  for  Registers,  Clerks,  and  other  ministerial  officers  to  be  employed 
by  the  King's  Commissioners  for  settling  the  interest  of  transplanted  persons  in  Connaught. 

The  following  Letter,  No.  121,  inclosed  in  a  Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry, 
18  very  curious  and  valuable. 

As  I  usc^  formerly,  so  I  think  it  still,  my  duty  to  contribute  uiy  little  mite  of  intelligence  to 
those  greater  accounts  which  your  Lordship  has  from  many  others,  and  shall  therefore  acquaint 
'*  your  Lordship  that  two  Fryars  were  yesterday  with  mee,  who  being  of  English  extraction, 
*'  and  better  principles  than  the  rest,  assured  mee  that  the  removing  the  native  Clergy  of  the 
**  Pftle,  may  bee  of  dangerous  consequence  hereafter,  of  which  your  Lordship  had  formerly  an 
''  intimation  by  letter.  A  Franciscan  Fryer  shewed  mee  an  order,  under  scale  from  h»  superior, 
^  dated  last  week,  for  his  removal  to  Ross ;  and  tells  me  that  James  Darcy,  Guardian  of  Dublin, 
"  has  removed  the  native  Fryers  thence,  and  taken  in  Owen  Rot's  bastard  son,  Patrick  Cassedy, 
**  Nicholas  Heley,  Patrick  Calan,  and  severall  other  Kortheme  Fryers^  men  most  averse  to  the 
*^  English  Government;  and  the  like  is  lately  done  in  Meath,  and  other  countys  of  the  Pale, 
''  at  which  the  native  Clergy  are  much  troubled,  and  wish  it  were  redrest ;  and  truly,  tho'  this 
*^  discovery  may  now  proceed  from  discontent,  yet  it  may  bee  of  ill  consequence  hereafter — for 
*'  your  Lordship  knows  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Pale  would  not  consent  to  any  rebellion  against 
the  Queen,  tlio'  instigated  by  the  Bull  of  Pius  V,  and  the  Declarations  of  the  Divines  of  Sala- 
manca and  Valadolid :  but,  a  little  before  the  last  rebellion,  the  native  Priests  and  Friers  were 
removed,  and  Ulster  Priests  placed  in  the  Pale,  who  soon  persuaded  the  old  English  to  joyne 
with  the  rest,  and  whether  they,  if  a  peace  were  once  concluded  between  the  French  and 
*'  Germans,  have  not  hopes  of  some  disturbance,  may,  I  presume,  also  be  considered,  they 
**  keeping  constant  correspondence  abroad,  and  every  Convent  |>aying  yearly  20/.  to  the  pro- 
**  vinciall,  and  1 5/.  among  them  for  forrein  intelligence — which  money,  he  says,  is  constantly 
*'  exacted  from  them  sub  poena  excommnnicatianis^  and  which  bee  once  refusing  to  pay,  James 
'*  Darcey,  now  Guardian  of  Dublin,  but  then  Commissary  Visitator,  confined  him  4  weeks  to 
'*  his  chamber,  and  then  sent  him  into  Connaglit ;  and  lately  the  usual  summs  of  money  were 
*'  exacted  by  James  Darcy,  and  John  Brady,  Provinciall,  now  in  Dublin  with  Darcy,  and  sent 
"  to  their  agents  abroad,  one  of  which  is  a  son  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  sent  over  with  a  summ 
'*  of  money  about  a  year  since,  who  writes  often  to  James  Darcy,  and  Patrick  Porter,  Superior 
*'  of  Leiiister,  which  two  are  the  great  ncgociators  of  forrein  intelligence,  and  di;>perse  it  imme- 
*'  diately  over  the  Kingdome,  in  whose  trunks  bee  believes  many  things  of  consec|uence  would 
^'  be  found,  among  which  a  Breve  that  lately  came  from  Rome.'^ 
''  Gallway,  June  11,  l675. 

"  Part  of  a  Letter  from  a  Fryer  in  Connaght.— 
"  As  for  the  Bleeding  Iphigenia,  there  came  three  copys  to  this  towne,  sent  by  Bishop  French; 
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**  one  for  Sir  Henry  Ltiiicb,  one  for  Anthony  French,  and  ooe  for  Mr.  Christopher  Frendi;  they 
**  make  so  much  of  it»  as  it  goes  from  hand  to  hand.  The  people  are  so  taken  with  it,  as,  in 
«<  my  opinion,  if  90,000  Yolumes  of  it  had  come  over,  they  would  all  have  bin  bought  up. 

*'  Paragraph  in  that  book  as  followeth : — 

**  That  a  defensive  war  can  bee  raised  ujUhtmJt  the  anuaU  and  anUhmihf  nf  mny  Prince^  is  a 
**  connnon  doctrine  of  Divines,  Canonists,  and  Civilians ;  and  that  it  may  sometimes  extend 
**  itselfe  in  effect  to  the  nature  ^  am  qffenme  war.  This  doctrine  is  warranted  by  the  law  of 
re — a  more  binding  law  than  are  the  positive  laws  of  men,  which  if  repugne  to  that  of 
^  nature,  are  no  laws ;  for  by  this  law  a  man  can  defend  himself  against  violence,  without  re- 

cuiring  to  a  Prince.    The  law  of  God  is  also  for  the  like  defence  **  n  ^ffrmgene  tir  demum,  stM 

^odiene/uent  mvenhu^  et  aecq^o  tmtmtre  martmu  fuerit^  percunar  $um  Ht  rem  eangumis. — 
^  Exod.  c.  xxii.  &c.     Sed  mmUo  magit,  says  S.  Thomas,  Ucitum  eat  drfendere  prapriam  vitam  fnam 

propriam  dammm,"  Therefore  if  a  man  kills  another  in  defence  of  his  own  life,  bee  shall  not 
^  bee  guilty  of  murther,  which  case  is  to  bee  understood  if  he  intende  not  to  kill  the  other  man 
**  but  in  defence  of  his  own  life ;  and  tho'  some  hold  the  man  defending  himselfe  may  not  intend 
f*  the  killing  of  that  other  man,  but  only  the  preservation  of  his  own  life, — ^yet  the  wHfre  cowman 
**  opinion  is  hee  can,  and  any  other  thing  aho  that  tends  to  the  preservation  of  his  life. 

**  The  Sacred  Canons  also  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  in  this  dialect — It  is  lawfol,  without  the 
**  authority  of  the  Prince,  for  any  man,  by  a  particular  war,  to  repell  injuries.  If  you  question 
**  by  what  authority  is  such  a  war  legitimated?  answer  is  given  out  of  the  Canons — Authmiiate 
**  Juris,  which  warranteth  all  men  to  prosecute  their  right,  and  defend  themselves. — See  the 
^  JHvineB. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  if  a  private  man  kills  another  $e  drfendendo,  be  is 

quitt,  because  the  action  is  judged  lawfoll ;  and  yet,  to  legitimate  such  an  act,  the  Prince's 

authority  intervenes  not :  the  reason  is  evident — because  id  Hcitmrn  eet  jure  naturaH,  Dmno^ 
**  Citfilif  et  Canonico,  to  repel  force  by  force. 

**  It  is  here  to  bee  observed,  that  this  inculpable  defence  hath  so  kirge  an  extent,  that  it 
^  reaches  to  the  defence  not  only  of  every  private  man's  life,  but  also  of  his  goods,  chastity, 
^  honour,  if  such  things  cannot  be  otherwise  preserved. — See  S.  Thomas. 

"  Now,  if  such  defence  is  lawfol  for  private  men,  how  much  more  for  a  commonwealth  or 
**  nation  I  And  if  it  be  lawfull  to  wage  war  upon  such  inferior  motives,  how  much  more  lawfol 
^  is  it  to  manage  war  upon  that  supreme  motive  of  defending  and  preserving  the  Catholic  foith, 
''  without  which  there  is  no  salvation  1 " 

These  doctrines,  thus  masked  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  were,  of  all  others,  the  most 
likely  to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion  in  Ireland:  and  they  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
any  reasonable  contradiction,  especially  when  united  witli  the  excommunication  of  Ormood,  and 
Clanrickard,  and  of  the  k>yal  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Kingdom, — ^that  Bishop  French 
and  his  associates  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a  revolution.  They  had  taken  the  government  of 
the  Kingdom  out  of  the  hands  of  Ormond,  and  then  out  of  the  hands  of  Chmrickard,  and  they 
proposed  to  name  the  Pope  Protector  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  GenerMlietimo 
of  the  Irish  armies,  decbriiq^  that  he  should  not  be  subject  to  any  other  contronl. 

Mm 
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The  Letter  No.  129  is  ^  detailed  statement  of  Lord  Ranelagh's  accounts,  proving  that  the 
army  was  nine  months  in  arrear,  29th  July  l676f  when  that  Letter  was  written  by  Lord  Essex  to 
Ranelagh  himself.  The  fact  is,  that  Lord  Ranelagh,  who  then  managed  the  revenue  of  Ireland^ 
had  privately  undertaken  to  administer  to  the  King's  extravagance  out  of  that  revenue :  it  was 
also  supposed  that  the  Dutchess  of  Portsmouth  was  supplied  with  an  annual  pension  irom  his 
office.  The  King  pressed  Lord  Essex  to  pass  his  accounts ;  but  the  latter  absolutely  refused  it, 
saying  that  he  could  not  pass  them  as  acconntt;  but  that  if  the  King  would  forgive  Lord 
Ranelaghy  he  would  pass  a  discharge. 

No.  136  is  a  narrative  of  some  proceedings  of  the  trustees  for  Lord  Ranelagh,  Sec,  in  relation 
to  the  payment  of  the  army  of  Ireland — by  Lord  Essex,  dd  August,  1676. 

No.  146  is  a  Letter  from  G.  Phillips  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  dated  Newhall,  Aug.  1, 
1676,  assuring  him  that  at  a  public  Conmiunion  at  Londonderry,  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  was  taken ; — that  the  Sacrament  was  refused  to  two  persons,  because  they  had  refused 
to  take  the  Covenant ;  and  that  at  a  Communion  at  Colerain,  the  Covenant  was  taken  by  above 
forty  persons* 

No.  201  is  a  Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  23d  Sq>t. 
1676,  in  which  he  says — 

*'  I  have  your's  of  the  15th  inst.  wherein  your  Lordship  proposes  to  help  youraelfe  to  the 
*^  remaining  part  of  your  money  by  getting  some  leases  in  his  Majestie*s  dispose  here :  I  shall 
*^  most  readily  assist  you  either  in  this  or  any  other  just  pretence  whatsoever  which  your  Lord- 
"  ship  shall  sett  on  foot ;  but  I  doc  fear  there  is  nothing  of  that  nature  in  Ireland  now  to  bee 
"  had ;  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  petitioned  the  King  for  these  reversions,  and  his  agents 
'^  have  bin  sifting  to  find  out  every  thing  that  is  worth  the  having — and  'tis  so  little  they  have 
''  gott,  as  I  see  by  that,  there  is  nothing  but  poor  miserable  gleanings  left.  Besides  this.  Coll. 
''  Cary  Dillon  has  a  Patent  of  a  large  scope  for  tilings  of  this  kind,  &c. 

"  I  doe  confidently  believe  there  is  not  of  this  sort  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom  to  befc  had 
'<  to  the  value  of  3000/. 

*'  If  you  receive  your  information  from  my  Lord  Ranela,  you  may  bee  sure  he  doth  it  only  to 
**  make  a  breach  of  friendship  between  your  Lordship  and  me ;  for  I  have  experienced  his  prac- 
*'  ticet  of  this  kind,  by  putting  persons  in  England  on  things  that  would  not  bold ;  and  when 
*'  they  faile,  he  gives  it  out  that  I  hindered  it,''  <&c. 

No.  271  is  a  Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  25th 
November,  1676,  complaining  of  a  Letter  written  by  the  Justices  of  Peace  and  tenants  of  the 
City  of  Loudon,  in  the  County  of  Deny,  in  which  they  extol  the  government  of  Cromwell,  and 
endeavour  to  render  themselves  independent  of  the  King's  government,  and  to  have  a  fort  of 
their  own,  officered  by  the  City  of  London.  A  further  account  of  this  affair  is  given  in  No.  277r 
by  Lord  Essex  to  ditto,  where  he  says  that  these  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  in 
Ulster  were  suppressed  by  the  apprehension  and  submission  of  a  Mr.  Hugh  Reily>  who  was  one 
of  the  principal  leaders* 
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No.  979  ^  ^^  Essex's  Letter  to  his  brother,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  9th  December,  1676, 
in  which  he  says — *'  The  reason  which  you  tell  me  is  given  why  I  should  bee  removed,  vii.  that 
V  I  hade  bin  here  5  years,  if  no  other  can  be  found,  is  as  great  an  honour  to  mee  as  can  bee ; 
^  and  'tis  as  much  as  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  spent  five  years  m  the  government  unblamable. 
*^  This  poor  country  is  very  unhappy,  if  the  end  of  sending  men  hither  bee  only  to  repair  broken 
''  fortunes,  and  if  the  new  Governors  must  bee  sent,  like  fresh  spunges,  to  suck  the  heart  of  it." 

No.  283  relates  to  Sir  William  Petty's  arrears  of  rents;  Lord  Dillon's  rents;  the  claims  of  the 
formers  of  the  revenne ;  the  pay  of  the  army ;  Lord  Ranelagh's  defolcations. 

No.  ^99  is  the  Certificate  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  on  the  Petition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  who  were  restored  to  their  estates  by  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation, 
pnyiag  that  the  assessment  for  lapsed  money  be  no  forther  proceeded  in.  This  is  the  best 
account  extant  of  the  subscriptions  of  adventurers  for  forfeited  lands  who  did  not  pay  their 
subscr^tions  within  the  times  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  thereby  forfeited  the  sums 
mentioned  in  the  Act. 


No.   XXI. 

"  Ireland — Letters,  1676.''— folio. 

This  is  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  first  article  in  it  is  the  original 
ord^r  under  the  Great  Seal,  prescribing  Rules  for  granting  passes  in  pursuance  of  the  Treaty 
with  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  dated  10th  March,  1675-6:  the  last  is  the  King's  original 
reprieve  in  favour  of  William  Stuart,  who  had  shot  a  man  in  Ulster,  dated  26th  December, 
1676.  The  sign  manual  is  at  the  top — the  seal  perfect.  The  intermediate  Letters  are  Irom 
the  King  and  Privy  Council  of  England  to  Lord  Essex,  and  all  originals. 

No.  6.  is  the  King's  original  Letter  ordering  the  payment  of  100/.  per  month  to  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Ireland,  during  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  absence;  entered  at  the  Signet  Office,  6th 
March,  l675^. 

No.  8.  is  the  King's  original  Grant  to  the  Hon,  John  Butler,  the  Ddke  of  Ormond's  third  son, 
of  the  dignities  of  Earl,  Viscount,  and  Baron:  10th  February,  iGTS-^G. 

No.  1 1.  is  the  original  Decree  concemmg  the  Earl  of  Clancarty's  Quit-rents  in  Muskerry. 

No.  12.  is  the  original  Grant  to  the  Lord  Orrery,  of  reprisals  for  his  legal  debentures  from 
adventurers  and  soldiers,  to  the  quantity  of  8000  acres,  profitable  land,  plantation  measure,  &c. 
29th  February,  \  67  5-6. 

No.  13.  is  an  original  Grant  to  Richard  Townsend,  Esq.  to  erect  some  lands  into  a  manor; 
29th  February,  l675^. 

No.  15.— Original  Grant  to  Lord  Kmgston;  dated  8th  March,  1675-6. 

No.  99.  i»  the  original  Order  for  500/.  **  to  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.  for  his  compkat  aeeomit 
"  of  the  disposal  of  all  such  lands  as  wese  letucned  tefeited  in  Isehmd,  accocding  to  tiie  Dowae 
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**  admeasorement,  as  the  same  was  disposed  of  by  the  CommissioD  of  Ae  late  Court  of  Chjwn ; 
"  as  also  what  lands  yet  remaine  in  hands  to  be  disposed  of."  (1) 

This  Grrant  states  the  incalculable  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  state  from  so  great  a  woifc  x 
expressly  declaring,  *'  that  it  will  be  of  great  use  for  the  discovering  such  concealed  forfeited 
"  lands  as  are  unjustly  detained  from  us ;  which,  when  discovered,  may  be  applied  to  the  satis- 
"  faction  of  the  several  interests  in  Ireland  remaining  yet  unsatisfied  according  to  the  Ads ;  and 
**  will  likewise  promote  the  finall  settlement  of  that  Kmgdome/'— It  is  dated  17th  Bfarch,  1675-6. 

No.  44  is  the  original  Grant  of  the  Customs  of  the  Gates  of  Dublin  to  the  Coiporation  of 
Dublm,  read  at  the  Board  13th  January,  1676. 

The  various  articles  in  this  MS.  amount  to  96;  and  they  relate  cUefly  to  the  forfeited  laoda^ 
pensions,  and  arrears  granted  to  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Monmouthy  the  Lords  KingilDii,.  Rane- 
hgh,  Massareen,  Orrery,  &c.  ftc.  in  1676* 


No,    XXII. 

**  Ireland — Letters,.  1676.''— folio. 

Thb  is  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.    The  first  article  is  docketed  on  the- 
back  thus: — "  Tlu pretended  Letter  of  the  Lords  Juitkes  to  his  Excellency,  Jan.  8" — and  relates 
to  the  arrears  of  the  fJEurmers  of  the  Revenue ; — the  last  is  from  John  Edgeworth  to  the  Lords 
Justices,  Granard,  &c.  7th  October,  1676. 

The  original  Letters  in  this  volume  are  firom  Thomas  Chicheley,  the  Lords  Peterborough* 
Bath,  Ashbumham,  Bedford,  Winchester,  Coll.  Talbot  (who  was  the  Duke  of  York's  agent  in 
Ireland),  Arlington,  Jonas  Moore,  Wm.  Jones,  Mr.  Havers,  Wm.  Harbord,  Charles  Bertie, 
Prince  Rupert,  Lord  Worcester,  Ed.  Proyer,  Albemarie,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  O'Brian,  Edw. 
Serbume,  L.  Jenkins,  Andrew  Sail,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Henry  Saville,  John  King,  the  London 
Plantation  Society,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Longford,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Castle- 
haven,  Fitzharding,  Suffi>lke,  Duke  Hamilton,  Cyrill  Wyches,  Burlington,  St.  John  Woorden,, 
Arran,  Massareen,  Belasb,  Cbolmondeley,  Orrery,  J.  Temple,  J.  Butler,  Carlingford,  several 
Bishops,  the  Lords  Justices,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Lord  Granard,  G.  Talbot. — 
These  Letters  relate  chiefly  to  the  Revenues  of  Ireland,  places,  pensions,  grants  of  lands, 
reprisals,  the  pay  and  state  of  the  army,  &c. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Andrew  Sail's  Letter  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  Oxford,  11th 
July,  1676— No.  65  of  ihb  MS. 

"  My  Loid, 
**  I  send  my  answer  to  four  books  issued  against  my  first  small  Discourse,  or  Sermon,  pre* 
"  sented  to  your  Excellencie.    I  begun  with  J.  S/s  book  dedicated  to  your  Excdlencie,  and 


(1)  See  above,  Press  L  No.  71,  where  UnsideBtical  Survey  is  described. 
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**  sent  my  answer  to  it  half  a  year  agoe  to  be  printed  at  London :  bat  some  dehys  intervenipg 
'*  there,  I  brought  it  to  be  printed  with  the  rest  at  Oxford  Theater.  I  have  the  advantage  of 
^  being  printed  here,  and  in  my  own  presence ;  and  the  addition  of  the  other  part  will  recom- 
"  pens  the  delay.  The  p<Mnts  of  seditious  doctrin  contained  in  the  little  book  intitled  7%e  Bbeimg 
^  Ijfkigema,  which  yonr  Excellency  was  frfeased  to  marke  out  for  me,  I  have  handled  in  the 
'*  firrt  part  of  my  book,  from  the  19th  chapter,  as  far  as  my  facultie  may  extend  to,  confiitmg 
^  the  doctrinal!  part  of  it,  and  declaring  it  to  be  both  seditious  and  verie  pervesK :  what  bdongs 
**  to  matter  of  Act,  I  leave  to  others  of  more  knowledge  in  those  transactions,  to  which  I  am 
**  much  a  stranger.  If  in  this  particular,  or  in  anie  other  of  my  book,  I  have  been  defective, 
^  I  would  take  it  for  a  singular  fiivour  of  your  Excellencie  if  you  did  voutsafe  to  order  I  should 
**  understand  yonr  Excellencie  his  grave  and  wise  judgment  thereupon,  that  I  may  suply  in  the 
second  edition,  allready  begun  here,  or  by  an  apendix  to  it,  any  defect  I  should  understand 
to  be  i»  the  former.  The  great  hast  given  lor  having  this  book  out  by  the  solemne  act  here 
"  8  July,  was  a  cause  they  could  not  print  at  present  more  then  800  copies,  all  which  were 
*'  taken  up  here  in  Oxford  suddainly,  so  as  in  2  days  after  finishing  the  first  edition,  they  begun 
"  the  2d,  which  I  will  endeavour  may  be  more  copious,  and  speedily  ended,  and  a  good  number 
**  sent  to  Dublin,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  that  our  friends  may  not  want  defensive  armes, 
^  when  our  foes  are  so  verie  active  in  spreading  the  offensive  ones^  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
"  whom  I  find  verie  JEealous  in  countenancing  my  endeavours  in  defens  of  our  Churchy.  aflRNuds 
^  me  a  way  of  sending  speedily  to  your  Excellencie  the  book  that  goes  herwith,  his  hotiMp 
^  being  to  send  to  your  Excellencie  another  verie  estimable  of  my  Lord  Clarendon^  against  Mu 
**  Hobs,  which  came  out  togither  with  myne,"  &e. 

In  another  Letter  to  Lord  Essex  (No.  7l)$  dated  London,  25th.  July,.  1$76,  he  says — 

Last  Sunday  morning,  after  service.  My  Lord  Bishop  of  London  lead  me  to  present  one  of 
my  books  to  his  Majestie,  who  was  pleased  to  take  it  verie  giatiously ; .  and  his  Royal  Highness 
*'  (the  Duke  of  York)  being  present,  and  seeing  the  title  of  the  book,  he  signified  to  my  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  his  pleasure  of  having  one  for  himselfe,  and  accordingly  I  did  present  one 
this  morning  ta  his  Highness,  who  was  pleased  to  receave  it  with  much  affiibilitie.  His  Chaplin 
signified  to  me  it  should  be  well  taken  that  I  should  present  two  more  to  th^  two  ladies, 
''  daughters  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  accordingly  I  gave  order  to  have  2  decently  bound  for 
"  that  purpose.'' 

Cholmondeley's  Letter,  dated  Valeroyal,  December  26,  1676,  describes  the  jealousy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  terms  which  shew  that  resistance 
must  ultimately  ensue.  It  is  followed  by  Lord  Orrery's  Letters  from  No.  107  inclusive,  to  157* 
These  are  all  to  Lord  Essex,  they  are  dated  from  London  and  from  his  house  at  Castlemartyr,  in 
Munster,  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  kc  to  December,  1676,  and  are  unpublished. 
The  articles  in  this  volume  amount  to  174 ;  and  rebte  chiefly  to  Ae  settlement  of  Lrcluidt. 


4« 
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No.  XXIII. 

"  Ireland — Letters,  1676''— foUo. 

This  is  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  first  article  of  its  cootenti  is 
a  Letter  from  H.  Coventry  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  Whitehall,  23d  March,  1675-6:  the  Ust  is 
HitMed— ''  Cofie  dt  Ut  Depescke  ecritt  h  29  d*Aa^,  l676,  par  M.  fAhbi  iyE$tnide$,  Amku^ 
^*  $aiem'  a  Vemse."  The  iDtervening  papers  are  original  Letters  from  H.  Coventry,  H.  Thynne, 
the  Lords  Ranelagh,  Danby,  Anglesey,  Ormonde,  Henry  Capel,  Robert  Southwell,  Sir  William 
Temple.  'Hiese  relate  chiefly  to  the  Revemtes,  foiiettores,  and  settlement  of  Irdand,  during  the 
course  of  this  year. — They  amount  in  number  to  138. 

The  Letter  No.  101  is  the  Dnke  of  Ormond's  Defence,  addressed  by  him  to  the  King  in  1676, 
and  is  followed  by  three  original  Letters  of  his  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  22d  July,  12th  Aogust, 
and  29di  September,  1676,  and  by  eight  of  Lord  Ranelagh^s  to  ditto,  from  20th  May,  to 
lOlfa  August.  The  following  account  of  Andrew  Sail  and  of  his  antagonist  Fi-ench,  whose  names 
and  actions  aire  frequently  mentioned  in  these  MSS.  may  be  relied  upon  as  perfectly  historical. 

Andrew  Sail  was  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  of  Ireland  in  l673.  On  the  17th  May,  l674, 
he  made  a  public  dedaration  of  bis  embracing  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England.  On  the 
5th  of  July  foHowing,  be  preached  a  sermon  in  DubKn,  before  Lord  Essex,  stating  the  reasons 
of  his  <liscoDteBt  with  the  Church  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  desiring  to  be  answered  witboot 
searrlhty;  and  he  added,  soon  alter,  A  Thesis  in  Divinity,  to  the  same  efiect.  In  July,  l675, 
he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  created  Doctor  of  Divinity  ;  and  there,  having  read  two  books, 
which  were  published  in  reply  to  his  Declaration,  (1)  he  publbhed  the  work  which  he  mentions  in 
the  above  Letters  to  Lord  Essex.  Its  title  is  "  Jhie  Catholick  and  AposioKck  FaUh  nunntamtd 
**  inihe  €!kntch  of  England;  being  a  reply  to  several  books  published  under  the  name  ef  J.  E. 
^  N.N.  and  J.  S.  against  A.  SanVs  Declaration  for  the  Church  of  England.  Oxfotd,  1676,  Sm." 
It  was  Dedicated  to  Lord  Essex. 

When  men,  who  have  reached  that  period  of  life  which  enables  them  to  judge  for  themselves, 
pmsiie  any  course  in  religion,  it  may  charitably  be  supposed  that  they  act  conscientiously^  since 
at  that  period  they  generally  feel  with  increasing  awe,  and  anxious  apprehensions,  the  rapid 
approaches  of  death ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  but  be  a  mistaken  piety  that  rewards  them  with 
livitags  and  benefices  for  adhering  to  that  Church  which  they  deem  the  safest,  and  most  agreeable 
to  their  Maker.     Sail,    however,  was  rewarded  with  the  Prebend  of  Swords,  the  Rectory  of 


(1)  The  first  of  these  was  intitled,  '^  A  Soverain  CowiUrpoison  prepared  by  a  faithful  handy  for  the  speedy 
*'  revvnsence  of  Andrew  Sail,  a  late  Sacrilegious  Apostate  J*  8vo.  Loo  vain,  1674,  b>'  J.  E.  The  nejrt  was,  "  7%e 
<<  Bleeding  JphtgemOf  or  an  Excellent  Preface  of  a  Work  unflnUlud,  pMuhed  by  the  Author's  friend^  with  the 
^  reasons  for  publishing  it,**  8to.  1671.  The  work  to  which  this  was  a  preface,  soon  after  appeared,  with  the 
title  of  <^  The  Doleful  Fall  of  Andrew  Sail,"  both  by  N.  French,  Bishop  of  Ferns.  The  fourth  and  last  book 
published  against  him,  was  by  Ignatius  Brown,  under  the  fictitious  initials  J.  S.  and  intitled,  <<  The  Unerring 
<<  and  UnembU  Church.*'    Ware's  writen,  by  Harris. 
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Ardmulchan,  the  Ckantorship  of  Cashd;  and  he  who  would  have  died  a  beggar,  had  he 
remained  a  Catholic,  lived  to  l682,  in  aflluence  parchased  by  the  trade  of  Religion.  How  he 
died,  let  others  tell.  The  good  sense  of  the  present  generation  leaves  Religion  to  its  own  merits^ 
satisfied  that  it  can  derive  no  better  recommendation  from  man. 

Sairs  antagonist,  French  of  Ferns,  was  Chairman  to  the  Synod  of  the  Bbhops  at  Waterford, 
in  1643,  and  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  violation  of  the  peace  which  they  themselves 
bad  concluded  with  Ormoud  in  the  course  of  that  year.  It  remains  to  be  shewn  which  of  the 
two  is  the  most  guilty  in  the  eye  of  God, — the  perjured  Bishop,  or  the  apostate  Priest« 
On  his  return  from  Rome,  in  l6^7,  he  promoted  the  second  peace  with  Ormond,  which  was 
called  the  Peace  of  Kilkenny ;  but  he  had  hardly  signed  it,  and  swam  to  oi$erve  it,  when  he 
changed  sides  again,  and  was  one  of  the  Bishops  who  excommunicated  Ormond  at  Jamestown* 
in  1650 ;  violating  thereby  that  very  peace  in  the  most  outrageous  maimer;  excommunicating  all 
who  adhered  to  it,  and  preaching  a  Crusade  against  the  King's  representatives!  He  was  the 
author  of  a  4to.  pamphlet,  intitled  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Settlement  and  Sale  of  Irehmd^  Sf€m 
*'  Louvain,  l66s,"  which  Carte  too  hastily  ascribes  to  Peter  Talbot.  (1)  His  Bleeding  IphigemOp 
containing  a  justification  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  of  th^  violation  of  the  two  Peaces  of 
1646  and  l648,  and  of  all  the  steps  taken  in  that  Jim^  hol^f^  and  necenary  war,  came  out 
in  8vo.  1674.  His  Unkind  Deserter  (meaning  Ormond),  which  came  out  in  Paris,  12mo* 
1^76,  gave  occasion  to  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  already  mentioned  in  this 
Catalogue,  Press  II.  No.  2  and  3. 


No-   XXIV. 

"  Ireland — Letters.  1677."— /o/to. 

This  is  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers,  beginning  with  the  King^s  original 
Letter  to  Lord  Essex,  Whiteliall,  l7th  January,  167^7  :  the  last  Article  in  this  vol.  is  a  Letter 
from  ditto  to  ditto,  1st  Aug.  1 677,  ordering  him  to  administer  the  usual  oaths  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  who  is  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  The  intermediate 
papers  are  all  originals,  signed  by  the  King,  and  relating  to  forfeited  estates,  pensions,  the 
revenues,  and  settlement  of  that  Kingdom. 

No.  10  is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland  on  the  case  of  the  49  OiRcers, 
with  the  King's  determination  thereon,  under  the  sign  manual.  This  document  is  very  interesting. 
It  is  dated  13th  February,  1676. 

No.  11  b  tiie  King's  original  to  Lord  Essex,  for  examining  and  stating  the  discharge  of  Lord 
Ranelagh  and  Partners' accounts ;  dated  Whitehall,  1 6th  February,  1676-7. 

No.  31  is  a  very  interesting  original  document,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Regicide  Par-^ 


(1)  CarU*s  Ormond,  vol.  IL  p.  S8S. 
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liament  gnmted  to  Owen  Roe  O'Neal  a  pension  of  5065/.  17«.  6d.  a  fact  bitherto  unknown  m 
our  history ;  from  which  it  b  evident  that  he  privately  confederated  with  CromweU*  and  that 
Ireland  was  conquered  by  her  own  bands,  by  Owen  Roe  in  the  North,  and  by  Lord  Orrery  in 
South.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  document  No«  31. 

'*  CharU$  R. 
^'  Right  trusty,  and  fight  well  beloved  Cousin  and  Counsellor,  Wee  greet  you  well. — Wltereas 
''  Wee  have  seen  a  Paper,  sent  from  you,  our  Uentenant  of  Ireland,  intituled,  Ikmhii  an$mg 
^  sqmi  iome  particulmn  cUnfwied  hy  his  R.  Highnuu  the  Duke  of  Yarlt^t  Agenii  ni  their  Uu€ 
''  clayme,  viz. 

*^  The  first  particular  is  claimed  as  a  debt  due  from  the  pretended  Parliament  to  Owen  Rme, 
^  regidde,  and  by  him  assigned  to  Edmund  Ludlow,  and  by  severall  orders  of  the  said  Parlia- 
ment in  1653,  and  of  the  pretended  Councell  in  Ireland  in  l658,  the  same  was  to  be  satbfyed 
in  Ireland ;  and  part  thereof  having  been  accordingly  satisfyed  by  the  late  powers,  is  granted 
to  and  enjoyed  by  his  Royal  Highnesse  by  vertue  of  the  Clause  page  1 1 1  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment in  Ireland,  which  grants  to  his  Royal  Highnesse  all  lands  whereof  the  Regicides  therein 
named  were  seized  or  possessed,  or  which  were  assigned  to  them  for  any  adventures  or  arrears, 
or  for  other  recompence  or  reward,  which  clause  extending  only  to  lands  already  set  oi^t  to 
them,  the  remaining  part  of  the  5065/.  which  was  never  satisfyed,  is  now  claymed  by  his 
Royal  Highnesse  his  Agents,  upon  the  clause  page  44  of  the  Act  of  Explanation  in  Ireland, 
^  whereby  all  deficiencies  happening  to  any  persons  whose  estates  are  granted  to  his  Royal 
**  Highness,  are  to  be  fully  satisfyed  out  of  their  forfeited  lands. 

**  But  in  r^;ard  that  the  said  SOGoL  doth  not  appeare  to  be  either  an  adventure,  or  an  anear 
*'  for  service  in  Ireland,  or  money  lent  for  provisions  for  the  army  in  Ireland  ;  but  either  some 
**  reward,  or  other  debt  due  to  the  said  Owen  Raw,  from  the  said  pretended  Parliament,*'  &c. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Owen  Roe  O'Neal,  the  Nuncio  Rimiccini's  favoured  General,  upon  whom 
so  many  favours  had  been  heaped  by  the  Pope,  was  a  pensioner  of  Cromwell's  at  the  very  time 
when  that  Nuncio  was  making  the  most  fulsome  protestations  of  his  sincerity  towards  the 
Royal  cause,  and  when  he  had  given  the  same  Owen  Roe  5C00/.  to  enable  him  to  cany  on  the 
war  against  the  heretics  of  England,  and  their  abettors  in  Ireland,  by  whom  he  meant  Ormand, 
Aehifuin,  Clanrickard,  and  the  loyal  Catholic  gentry,  whom  he  and  the  Bishops  excommunicated 
and  persecuted  with  fire  and  sword !  And  yet  such  is  the  ignorance,  and  such  the  prejudices 
of  Irish  writers,  that  Owen  Roe  is  cried  up  by  them,  even  to  our  own  times,  as  the  greatest 
hero,  the  most  popular  Leader,  the  most  experienced  General,  the  most  incorruptible  Patriot  of 
his  age :  But  whilst  the  ignorant  herd  consider  him  as  another  Scanderbeg,  the  acute  Lynch, 
who  was  a  genuine  Patriot,  represents  him  and  his  associates,  the  Nuncio  and  the  Bbhops, 
as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  causes  of  the  Curse  of  Cromwell,  and  the  utter  extinction  of  Ireland 
as  an  independent  nation.  (1)     Carte  was  aware  of  a  private  treaty  between  Owen  Roe  and 
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(1)  See  his  Alithinologia,  p.  76,  and  hit  Index  word  Cenrarae— <<  ab  iUu  exitiam  Hibemoram."    *'  Eidtiaai 
'^  HibeniiaB  iovalida  Censtine  attaleront,  qaae,  Gersone  aathore,  dici  toon  debent  jut,  ted  oif  et  oMafw. 
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Cromwell,  and  the  Abbe  CrtUy*M  Degociations  at  Derby  House  have  not  escaped  his  notice.  The 
private  and  confidential  intelligence  between  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Bishops  and  Cromwell, 
was  one  of  the  objections,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  made  by  Lord  Orrery  to  their  petition 
against  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Clarendon  also  notices  these  transactions  as  objected  to  that 
petition : — ''  Tliey  inhibited  the  people,  says  he,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  obey  the  Lord 
Lieutenant ;  and  their  General,  Owtn  CNeiky  made  a  formal  contract  and  stipulation  with  Crom- 
well.''(1) 

But  it  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  and  Carte  states  it  so,  that  Owen's  treaty  with  the  Independents 
in  l649>  was  for  a  capitulation  for  himself  and  his  5000  Ulster  veterans,  the  most  experienced 
and  hardy  of  all  the  Irish  forces,  to  transport  themselves  into  Spain ;  (2)  and  Carte  mentions  a 
subsequent  treaty  between  Owen  Roe  and  Ormond,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  (3)  ''  O'Nefle, 
^  says  he,  found  there  was  no  dependence  on  the  faith  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  nor  any 
^  room  to  expect  favourable  conditions  from  them,  they  having  irjected  his  propositions^  disavowed 
"  the  agreement  made  with  him  by  Moncke  in  their  name,  and  censured  that  officer  for  his  pre- 
**  sumption  in  a  transaction  which  was  necessary  for  his  safet}',  and  highly  to  the  advantage  of 
'^  their  affairs.  This  made  O'Neile  think  it  was  time  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  forces  by 
**  some  other  means,  ^c.  Ormond  sent  Dan,  O'Neile  (Owen's  nephew),  August  27$  to  treat 
**  with  him,  who  found  him  at  Ballikelly,  twelve  miles  East  of  Deny,  determined  to  agree  with 
"  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  hopeful  to  join  him  with  an  army  of  6000  foot  and  ^00  horse. 
But  he  was  still  detained  in  those  parts  by  the  delays  of  Coote  in  performing  his  part  of  the 
contract  for  the  relief  of  Derry,  and  by  a  defluxion  in  his  knee,  which  was  imputed  to  poyson, 
&c.  This  occasioned  so  much  delay,  that  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  not  perfected  till 
"October  l!2th;  notwithstanding  Owen's  earnest  desire  to  finish  it;  nor  did  he  live  to 
perform  the  services  expected  from  him — dying  at  Cloghauier,  on  the  6th  of  November  follow- 
ing, and  being  buried  in  the  old  Abbey  at  Cavan."  (4) 
Such  b  the  account  given  by  Carte,  firom  the  best  authorities  of  his  time ;  nor  has  any  writer 
hitherto  asserted,  or  discovered  the  fact  that  Owen  Roe's  delays  in  signing  the  treaty  with  Ormond, 
were  owing,  not  to  the  causes  assigned  by  Carte  in  the  above  extract,  but  to  his  receiving  a  bribe 
of  5065/.  IJs.  6d,  from  Cromwell,  who  thus  delayed  the  junction  of  the  Northern  Irish  army  with 
Ormond,  until  he  was  in  a  condition  to  land  with  a  powerful  army  in  Dublin,  and  then  to  make 
head  against  both.      It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Sir  Richard  Belling  did  not  carry  down  his 

^  Proinde  forsan  ills,  Don  injaria,  Pmutarte  pixi$  a  nonnullis  appellantiir,  quod  omnes  nostr»  cabuniUites  ab 
^  illU  promperint. — Alithinologiae  Sopplementnm,  vol.  ii.  p.  2i0. 

^  Id  certe  liquido  constat  primam  Mcit  noiiri  lubemy  et  initinm  nnnae  a  CensurU  promanasse.  Hoe  fomU 
''  derivaia  cladesJ* 

(1)  Clarendon's  Life,  by  Hinwelf,  fol.  Oxford,  1759,  p.  110. 

(2)  Carte,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.    O'CkOaehtm  relates  this  treaty  in  his  VMieue,  c.  28. 
(S)  Ibid,  p.  82.    Why  is  the  impartial  Burke  silent  with  respect  to  CreUp? 

(4)  See  also  the  DeAiderata  Curiosa  Hibemica,  vol.  ii.  p.  521,  where  a  similar  account  is  given  in  Owen 
Ro^t  Journal,  written  by  Col.  Henry  Tnlly  Mc  O'NiUl,  (the  gividson  of  Phelim  mae  TuoU  (yNeiU,)  who  lenred 
under  Owen  Roe, 

N  n 
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Histariatm,  or  second  and  third  Bfinkt  cf  ike  Wan  rf  Jntahd,  from  1$42  to  iGitf^ 
down  to  Cromwell's  landing;  as  no  man  was  more  like^  to  know  the  secret  transactions  of  thos^ 
times,  during  which  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Supreme  Council  pf  the  Ci^tholics  of  Ireland.  It  ia 
yery  remarkable,  that  Lord  Orrery,  who  heaps  upon  the  Irish  followers  of  /itiitwrctiit  and  Owen, 
Soe  all  the  odium  that  party  virulence  could  suggest,  in  his  rep^  to  Peter  (Vahh,  nevej^ 
alludes  to  this  private  transaction  with  the  Aamtp  Parliamentj^  wfa^ich  conld  hardly  have  bees 
withheld  from  him.  Neither  is  it  mentioned  by  Ormond  himself,  in  any  of  his  Answers  to  tija^ 
Irish  Bishops,  published  by  Walsh,  or  in  any  of  his  (iCtters  published  by  Cajrte.  |t  vi^  a 
profound  secret,  and  seems  to  have  been  known  only  to  Crelly  and  to  Ludlow. 

The  subsequent  Papers  relate  to  the  King's  exigencies  for  the  sew  buildings  at  Windsor:. 
Lord  Ranelagh  bad  undertaken  to  supply  money  for  those  b^i^diogs  put  of  the  Ret^ues  of 
Ireland;  Lord  ^ssex  objected  to  this,  and  to  other  demands  made  by  Sir  William  Talbot,,  the 
Duke  of  York's  agent,  and  by  others ; — the  consequeace  was^  th^t  be  was  recalled*  and  the 
Duke  of  Qrmond  was  sent  to  succeed  him. 


No.  XXV. 

"  Ireland — Letters,  in  1677.''— /olio. 

T^}m  h.  tl9e  twentieth  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers,  llie  6rst  of  its  documents  is  a  Letter 
from  Robert  Southwell  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  Spring  Garden,  6th  March,  1 676-7'*  the  last  U 
from  Jo.  Temple  to  ditto,  dated  Dublin,  15th  September,  l677.  The  intermediate  Letters  are 
from  R.  Southwell,  W«  Montagu,  the  Lords  Castlehaven,  and  Burlington,  Hugh  May,  Edward 
Proger,  the  Privy  Council,  the  London  Company  of  Ijish  planters.  Waiter  Aston,  Sir  J.  Dji|n- 
combe,  Ca.  O'Brien,  Worcester,  Leyenbergh,  Bruce,  J.  Strode,  Thos.  Chicheley,  Loncb  Dura8» 
Holies,  Ossory,  Clarendon,  Bristol,  Jo.  Werd.^o^  $ir  William  Temple,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Fitzharding,  Fingal,  H.  Harbord,  Coll.  Talbot,  Hen.  Savile,  Art.  Granard,  Donegall,  J.  Cul- 
pepper^ Henry  Howard,  Arlington,  Edward  Loftiis,  J.  Berkeley,  J.  Trelawney,  Sunderland^ 
Orrery,  Shannon,  Ormond,  Massareene,  Fr.  Gore,  St.  Leger,  Carlingford,  Countess  of  Drogp 
Hf?da,  Haqs.  Hamilton,  several  Bishops,  &c.  Many  of  these  Lett^era  relate  to  the  jealousy  o£, 
Parliament  respecting  the  King's  tardiness  in  declaring  against  the  increasing  power  of  France, 
and  their  distrust  in  voting  any  aid,  lest  the  King  should  employ  the  money  as  Heory  VII.  did, 
who  had  aids  for  war,  and  presently  struck  up  a  peace,  having  all  the  money  at  his  arbitrament. 
Others  relate  to  the  politics  of  the  different  States  of  Europe ;  the  interests  and  designs  of  each; 
the  speeches  on  these  subjects  in  Parliament ; — several  also  relate  to  the  Settlement  of  kehind, 
and  the  interests  of  the  different  parties  concerned  therein. 

No.  19  is  Hugh  Ma/s  Letter  to  Lord  Essex  on  Sir  Peter  Lely's  improvements  at  Cashiobury, 
and  the  new  buildings  at  Windsor.  •  The  Letters  from  No.  83,  inchisive,  to  No.  133,  are  Lord 
Orrery's,  dated  from  Castlemartyr,  between  26th  January,  1676,  and  17th  August^  l677-  The 
different  articles  m  this  volanw  amount  to  i62. 
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No.   XX\I. 

"  Ireland — Letters,  1677. ""— folio. 

Thb  is  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  first  article  of  its  contents  is 
Secretary  Coventry's  Letter  to  Lord  Essex,  dated  Whitehall,  9th  January,  l676 :  the  last  is  Sir 
Cjfrill  Wyches^9  22d  September,  l677>  The  intermediate  Letters  are  from  Secretary  Coventry, 
H.  Thynne,  the  Lords  Danby,  Anglesey,  Ormond,  Heniy  Capell.  Ormond's  Letters  are  to 
Essex  on  the  afiairs  of  Ireland  to  be  first  attended  to  in  consequence  of  Lord  Essex's  removal, 
and  his  succession.  The  first  of  these  is  dated  24th  March,  1676-7 ,  the  last  b  dated  Wickham, 
4th  August,  1677. 

No.  56  b  a  Letter  in  cypher  from  Henry  Capell  to  Lord  Essex,  April  16,  l677>  fi^m  London, 
informing  him  of  the  secret  intrigues  which  were  carried  on  at  that  time  in  the  Cabinet  oonceniing 
bb  removal. 

No.  58  and  59  are  continuations  of  the  same  narrative,  in  cypher,  decypheied  between  the 
lines.  Several  Letters  follow  on  the  same  subject,  on  the  army  estimates,  and  Revenue  of 
Ireland. 

No.  XXVII. 

"  Ireland — Letters  in  1677."— /o/ta. 

Irhb  is  th6  twedty-second  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers.  The  written  leaves  are  ^S6 :  the 
iHMd-writiog  b,  with  few  exceptions,  uniform  throd^out ;  the  Letters  being  draughts  of  Lord 
Sssea's  replies  to  bis  correspondents  In  England  and  Ireland,  during  hb  administration.  These 
relate  chiefly  to  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  the  army  estimates,  difierent  pensions  to  Loyafists, 
Lotd  Ranelagh's  accounts,  the  chiilns  of  the  Duk^s  of  York,  Monmouth,  Ormond,  Jones,  Sec. 

The  first  is  Loid  Essex's  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry,  dated  Dubfin  Castle,  2d  January, 
167^7 :  the  last  b  ^  An  account  €ff  what  money  hath  been  sent  from  Englitod,  and  what  money 
''  hath  been  raised  over  and  above  hb  Majestie's  constant  growing  revenue  in  Ireland,  since  hb 
'*  Majestie's  restauracion,  untill  his  Excellende  Arthur  Earl  of  Essex  was  appomted  Lord  Lieu« 
"  tenant  of  Irelam!,  m  the  vear  1671." 

The  intermediate  Letters  relate  chiefly  to  Lord  Randagfa's  accounts,  army  estimates,  riotous 
proceedings  of  Scotch  preachers  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  Revenues,  disposal  of  forfeited 
lands,  grants  to  the  Duchesses  of  Portsmouth  aAd  Clevehnd,  the  Ehikes  of  York  and  Monmouth, 
*c. — ^The  Letters  from  and  to  Sir  Cyrill  Wyche,  who  was  Lord  Essex's  secretary,  are  very 
ntUnei^ns. 

No.  69  b  iittitled— '<  An  additioiiall  Clayme,  or  Particulars  in  the  behaflft  of  hb  Royal  Highness 
'<  the  Dnke  cyf  York,  Ste.  offered  to  Ids  £xeelle<icie  the  Uttd  LiMeittiit  of  Iceland;  with  renons 
''  for  allowing  the  same:  by  Sir  Willbm  Talbot,  his  Royal  Highnesses  ag«%"  &c.  Ac. 

The  first  claim  is  a  debt  of  SO65L  17«.  6d.  due  unto  Edmund  Ludlow,  as  assignee  of  Owen 
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Roe  O'Neal,  which  was  to  be  satisfied  in  lands  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  adventurei^s  rates 
unsatisfied.  From  this  document  it  appears  that  this  transaction  between  Owen  Roe  and  Lndlow 
was  involved  in  mystery ;  that  Sir  William  Talbot  being  called  upon  to  ascertain  for  what  service 
this  grant  was  made  to  Owjeii  Roe  by  the  Rump  Parliament,  could  discover  no  vestige  of  that 
transaction. 

No.  78  is  a  narrative  of  the  transactions  between  Lords  Essex  and  Ranelagh  concerning  the 
former's  refusal  to  pass  the  accounts  of  the  latter;  or  a  justification  of  Lord  Essex.  Several 
documents,  illustrative  of  that  subject,  follow  down  to  No.  l60. 

No.  163  is  a  Letter  from  Lord  Essex  to  Sir  Cyrill  Wyche,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  Ipth  May, 
1677,  relative  to  the  settlement  of  Connacht,  in  which  he  says — 

*^  As  to  the  businesse  of  the  settlement  of  Connaght,  the  Dialogue  I  gave  yon  will  sufficiently 
*'  informe  you  of  the  reason,  justice,  and  indeed  charity  of  the  thing.  The  Commissioners  of 
''  Connacht  are  a  Court  of  Judicature,  as  legally  constituted,  by  vertue  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement 
and  Explanation,  as  either  the  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas.  This  Court  doth  not  give 
possession  to  any  who  are  out  of  it ;  but  leaves  that  to  the  laws  afterwards.  If  they  find  any 
man  rightfully  in  possession,  they  give  him  a  certificate,  upon  which  hee  is  to  take  out  Letters 
Patents,  so  as  those  persons  that  petition,  if  they  have  a  good  right  in  law,  will  bee  left  free 
to  defend  themselves :  but  to  have  one  party  goe  over  and  apply  to  the  King  by  petition,  and 
thereupon  get  an  order  to  stay  proceedings,  the  effect  of  which  will  bee  the  mine  of  others, 
who  were  never  beared,  and  are' justly  entitled  to  those  lands,  is  very  severe,  and  that  which 
**  I  am  sure  caunot  be  for  the  King's  honour  to  doe.  I  should  therefore  bee  glad  if  you  could 
*'  find  a  means  to  have  the  case  of  these  poor  Connacht-men  thoroughly  understood  by  his 
"  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  when  many  of  them  have  bin  at  considerable  expence  to  make  out 
"  their  titles,  and  legally  to  settle  themselves  in  some  small  property  of  lands,  which  were  in  the 
"  time  of  the  Usurpation  divided  amongst  them,  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  ought  to  be 
"  confirmed  to  them,  they  may  not  after  tlm  be  hindered  of  that  which  is  their  right,  and  they 
and  their  familys  left  to  beg  and  starve,  and  this  only  for  the  gratification  of  some  few  men 
who  have  most  injuriously  and  wrongfully  dispossest  them. — They  are  not  able  to  pay  agents 
<<  in  England." 

The  various  articles  in  this  last  volume  of  the  Essex  State  Papers  amount  to  250.  The 
Article  No.  223  is  ''  A  List  of  what  Sumes  have  been  paid  to  meriting  persons  before  Michaelmas, 
''  1665,  pursuant  to  His  Majesty's  Letters,  out  of  the  halfe  yeares  value  payable  by  the  Acts  of 
''  Settlement  and  Explanation." 

The  Acts  of  SettUment  and  Explanation  are  the  leading  subjects  of  the  twenty-two  volumes 
we  have  described ;  and  there  is  no  account  of  the  proceedings  upon  those  Acts,  that  can  bear 
any  comparison  in  minuteness  of  detail  with  that  which  is  contained  in  these  volumes,  especially 
when  united  with  the  Survey  of  FarfeUed  Lands,  already  described  in  Press  I.  of  this  Collection. 
Perhaps  the  best  abridged  account  of  these  Acts  is  that  given  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  his  Ltfe^ 
folio,  Oxford,  1779$  page  IO6. 
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No.  xxvm. 

**  Indenture  between  the  King  and  Sir  James  Shaen,  William 
"  Hill,  of  Hillsborough,   in  the  County  of  Downe,  &c.  &c/' — 
foHo.  paper. 

The  pages  of  this  imperial  folio  are  132;  the  date  is  1 676. — It  is  a  beautiful  transcript  of  the 
original  agreement  with  the  fanners  of  the  Revenue  of  Ireland,  copied  by  order  of  Lord  Essex, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

No.  XXIX. 

*'  A  General  Remaine  of  all  His  Majestie's  Ordnance,  Ammuni- 
*^  TioN,  and  other  Stores  of  Warr,  in  the  severall  Castles, 
Forts,  Cittadels,  and  Garrisons  of  Ireland,  &c.  from  the  16th 
of  May,  1674,  to  22d  July  following/'-/olto,  paper. 

The  pages  are  6l ;  very  neatly  ruled,  and  fairiy  copied  by  order  of  Lord  Essex.  It  is  the 
origmal^  signed  by  the  surveyors,  Jonas  Mcort  and  WUham  Rohmmm^  whose  original  Letters  to 
Lord  Essex,  on  this  and  other  subjects,  may  be  seen  in  the  Collection  of  his  State  Papers  already 
described. 

No.   XXX. 

"  Political  Arithmetick.   1671."—  quartOy  paper. 

This  is  Sir  William  Petty 's  work,  fairiy  written  in  l67l.— The  written  pages  are -72.  There 
are  some  variations  in  this  MS.  which  ought  to  be  noticed  by  future  editors, — particubriy  as  this 
Copy  was  written  for  Lord  Essex  during  Sir  William's  residence  in  Ireland.  His  dedicatioo  to  the 
Kin^,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  MS.  is  not  in  the  Irish  edition  of  1769*  Sir  William  Petty  dedi- 
cated and  presented  this  work  in  MS.  to  King  Charles  II.  but  it  was  not  printed  before  I690, 
when  it  was  dedicated  to  Kmg  William,  by  the  author's  son,  Lord  Shelbom*— so  that  this  MS. 
is  older  than  any  printed  edition. 

end   of   the    MSS.    of   the    ESSEX   COLLECTION,    RELATING   TO    IRELAND. 


N.B.— The  following  MSS.  are  inserted  here  as  belonging  to  the  Irish  Class,  thoueh  not  of 
the  Essex  CoUeciian,  because  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  keep  all  the  Irish  MSS.  and 
all  MSS.  rekiting  to  Ireland  together— as  forming  one  body  of  historical  authority  of  a 
Class  totally  dbtinct. 
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No.  XXXL 

"  The  Duke  op  Chakdos's  Title  to  the  Manor  of  Villiers,  in 
"  Ireland,  stated  and  argued  by  Mr.  Francis  Hargrave," — 
quarto.    The  written  pages  are  136. 


No-   XXXII. 

"  Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hume  Caldwell." — 

octavo^  paper. 

The  pages  are  128. — Colonel  Caldwell  was  third  son  of  Sir  J.  Caldwell,  of  Castle  Caldwell,  in 
the  County  of  Fermanagh^  where  he  was  bom  in  1735.  In  1750  he  entered  the  imperial  service, 
and  was  killed  as  he  was  conducting  a  sally  from  the  fortress  of  SchweidnitK,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seven,  in  1762.  T6  this  interesting  account  of  his  military  career,  are  added  authen« 
ticated  copies  of  some  original  papers  relative  to  his  family,  and  of  Letters  written  by  the  most 
distinguished  officers  in  the  Imperial  service,  monuments  of  his  bravery.  The  hand-writing  of 
this  MS.  b  of  the  present  reign. — ^The  author  is  unknown. 


No.    XXXIII. 

"  Sib  James  Ware's  Annals  of  Ireland." — quarto. 

The  wottes  pages  of  thu  MS.  are  80. — ^The  narrative  begins  from  the  year  1 1 67,  and  ends 
in  1180.  Another  more  ancient  copy  has  been  already  mentioned,  Press  I.  No.  68,  where  the 
leadef  will  find  an  account  of  this  work.  Some  leaves  of  the  copy  now  before  us  are  missing 
at  thecHL    Tlie  hand-writing  is  of  the  present  or  last  reign. 


No.    XXXIV. 

"  Copies  of  Letters  from  the  Right  Hon.  William  Knox,  to  the 

"  Right.  Hon.  William  Heron."— jwar/o. 

The  written  pages  of  thb  MS.  are  54,  very  fairly  transcribed  from  the  originals,  which  were 
wiitten  ill  the  course  of  the  eventful  year  1778.  These  Letters  relate  to  the  trade,  the  fisheries, 
the  shippmg,  the  Excise,  and  the  Revenue  of  Ir^nd,  and  the  measures  then  in  contempkition 
for  the  unprovement  of  that  Kingdom,  consistently  with  the  general  interests  of  the  British 
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Empire.  Mr.  Knox  was  Secretary  to  Lord  George  Germaine. — The  '*  Extra  Official  Siaie 
'<  Paper$  addressed  to  the  Right  Han.  Lord  Rawdm,  and  printed  and  pubHshed  London,  l7S9t^ 
were  published  by  him.  The  MS.  Letters  now  bdbre  us  make  a  valuable  portioA  of  that 
Collection.  In  the  volume  before  us  some  particulars  may  be  found  which  are  not  in  the  printed 
edition. 


No.    XXXV. 

MiCHELBURNE — SlEGE   OF   LONDOJIDERRY." — quavtO. 


ti 


The  written  pages  are  143,  exclusive  of  the  dedication  and  pre£ice.  The  titk^  at  the  head 
of  the  second  page,  states  that  it  is  "  The  second  part,  relating  to  the  troubles  of  the  Noftb  «f 
'^  Ireland  in  l6SS,  particularly  that  of  Londonderry,  from  1st  of  April  to  7th  of  AiigvaV  1689^* 
This  is  the  well  known  Hbtorical  Trajedy  entitled  The  Siege  of  Londmubny,  by  JMn 
Michdbnme.    It  is  fairly  transcribed,  and  conteiaporary  with  its  author. 

The  historical  part  of  thb  Trajedy,  that  is  the  greatest  pait  of  it.  must  be  collated  not  oaly 
with  Walker's  account,  London,  4to»  1690,  (1)  but  with  the  following  works  o»  the  same  iuli(|ie«t-» 
*'  An  Apology  for  the  failures  charged  on  the  Rev.  G.  Walker's  planted  aeeamd  of  the  laie  Skg$ 
''  of  Deny,  in  a  Letter  to  the  undertaker  of  a  mare  accurate  nmmtiae  ^  that  Siege,  4lo.  1689^* 
also  ''  Hamilton's  true  relation  of  the  actions  of  the  ImdcilHng  Men,"  4to.  London,  l690w  A 
farther  account  of  the  actions  of  Jniskilling  men,  4to.  Lond.  1691 ;  King's  state  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  4to.  Lond.  1691,  and  I692,  Svo.  with  Leslie's  Answer  to  ditto,  London,  4to. 
I69Q;  Story's  true  and  impartial  History,  4to.  Lond.  1691,  with  the  Continuation  of  ditto  to 
23d  March,  1691,  4to.  Lond.  1693 ;  and  the  unpublished  Journal  of  that  war,  which  b  preserved 
amongst  General  Richard's  papers,  in  the  8th  Press  of  this  Collection,  which  shall  be  described 
in  ils  proper  place  in  this  Catalogue. 

(1 )  Walker's  account  had  hardly  made  its  appearance  in  1J}89,  whm  it  was  chari^  with  gross  misrepresen- 
taUon  even  by  those  who  had  fought  for  King  William,  which  induced  him  to  publish  his  <<  FinciiMltM,'  Uo^ 
in  the  course  of  tliatyear. 
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ADDENDA  TO  THE  IRISH  MSS. 

After  tbe  Catalogue  of  Irish  MSS.  had  been  compleated,  the  following  MSS.  in  that  language 
were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Count  Mac  Carthy'a  Library,  in  Paris. 


No.    XXXVI. 

"  An  Irish  MS."— /o/io,  parchment. 

The  first  page  of  this  MS.  is  obliterated,  and  the  second  is  illegible,  iivith  the  exceptioD  of 
words,  which  cannot  be  connected  so  as  to  form  an  uninterrupted  narrative,  or  a  statement  of 
any  circumstance  relative  to  the  title,  author,  or  time  when  it  was  written.  One  broken  sentence 
iodicates  that  Utas  first  /cq/*  belongs  to  another  work,  and  that  it  was  transcribed  from  the  Psalter 
afCeruiaet  King  of  Cashel  in  the  ninth  century. 

The  second  leaf  is  paged  I ;  and  all  the  snblequent  leaves  are  numbered  from  it.  It  begins 
with  the  words — ''  Aiit  (read  adsit)  nobis  Sancti  Spiritus  gracia, — Amen."  Then  follow  the 
wars  of  Julius  Casar,  in  Irish,  by  an  anonymous  author,  written  about  the  year  1300,  as  stated 
at  the  head  of  the  first  page.  The  narrative  is  taken  chiefly  from  Cassar  himself;  but  there  are 
parts  of  it  which  are  derived  from  other  sources ;  such  as  those  where  the  auxiliary  troops  of 
Cassar^s  armies  are  enumerated  with  the  names  of  the  twenty-eight  nations  from  which  they  were 
enrolled.  Amongst  these  are  the  Dreviri,  Rutheni,  the  people  of  Port  Moneda,  the  LeueH^ 
Nertfi,  Attacotti,  the  Teuioni,  of  whom  this  MS.  says — "  h  acusen  no  idpraitis  fola  dami  i 
**  tempd  Job." — i.  e.  "  These  were  the  people  who  offered  human  blood  in  the  temple  of 
**  Jupiter" — the  Bardi,  of  whom  we  are  informeil  that  ''  pop.  iat  sen  lasin  gnaitigidis  filidechta 

7  ducanna  molta  do  denum,  is  asin  adberar  Bard  7  Bairdiu  isin  Scofich" — i.  e.  **  A  people 

these,  who  were  accustomed  to  compose  Poems  and  Hymns  of  praise,  and  from  hence  the 

name  Bard  and  Bardingy  in  the  Scottish  (or  Irish)  language."  (1) 

Fol.  21. — Four  leaves  are  missing  after  folio  21,  which  leave  this  history  of  Csesai's  Wars 
imperfect. 

Fol.  25. — ^The  narrative  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  is  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  first  column  of  the  second  page  of  this  leaf. 

Fol.  256,  col.  2. — ^This  column  was  left  blank  by  the  writer  of  the  year  1300,  and  has  been 
since. filled  by  a  more  recent  description  of  the  Province  of  Meath,  iii  Ireland,  iutitled,  *'  Crickares 
**  na  Midhe;*'  or,  a  Description  of  the  Districts  of  Meath. 

Fol.  26. — ^Next  follows,  in  another  hand,  of  the  1 4th  century,  an  Irish  history  of  the  Heroic 
ages  of  Greece,  beginning  ^vith  the  genealogies  from  Adam  to  Saturn,  Neptune,  Hercules,  Jason, 
the  history  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  the  first  and  second  sieges  of  Troy.    The  first  chapter 
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(I)  In  Irish  the  word  Btrd  means  a  poet,  a  mimic,  a  jester;  Bordof,  a  lampoon.    Annals  of  IV  Masters, 
year  874.    O'Brian's  Dictionary. 
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of  this  History  is  divided  into  38  Sections.  Tbe  second  begins  at  folio  ^9t  and  consists  of  19 
secttODS ;  the  third  has  a  title  prefiied  in  red  ink,  at  folio  50,  thus :  "  Imtechia  Ercail  and  $o 
m  4MI.  hmm$  m  t  r^— The  Expedition  of  Hercules  follows  here,  as  related  by  Orpheus.'^ 
The  sections  are  45. 

Fol.  53. — ^The  next  chapter  begins  with  thb  title,  also  in  red  ink :    "  Imtechia  Prim,  mac  Lai- 

midim — ^The  Expedition  of  Priam,  the  Son  of  Laomedon."    The  sections  are  40. 

Fol.  36. — The  next  chapter  is  intilled,  "  Gtia  do  ghe$aibh  na  trae  am,  atfiat  FoL — A  Warning 

Voice  of  the  Prophetic  Voices  of  Troy,  as  related  by  Fol."  Who  is  meant  by  Fol,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine.  This  is  the  Prophecyof  Calchas;^and  is  followed  by  a  Narrative  of  the 
Expedition  to  Troy,  down  to  the  end  of  folio  59,  where  some  leaves  are  missing,  and  the 
work  remains  imperiecl. 

Fol,  40. — Some  misplaced  leaves  of  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  14th  century  follow:  in  which 
a  Sir  Grig,  and  Eralac,  a  Christian  knight,  and  Melianthus,  son  of  a  Danish  king,  are  repre- 
sented as  heroes  of  the  story.  This  is  a  fragment  of  one  of  those  narratives  called  Sceah,  which 
the  itinerant  Scealaigks  of  Ireland  (that  is  the  Scalds,  or  story-tellers)  composed  in  the  14th 
century,  to  amuse  the  Chiefs  of  Clans,  from  whom  they  derived  their  subsistence.  It  is  imperfect; 
and  is  followed,  at  folio  46,  by  another  Romance,  intitled,  "  Aime  Ftngin:'  —The  Watchings  of 
Fingin;  in  which  Concobar  Mac  Nesta,  King  of  Ulster,  about  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
Cucullin,  and  others,  their  contemporaries,  are  introduced  as  principal  heroes  of  the  tale.  These 
tales  are  interspersed  occasionaliy  with  fragments  of  Poems,  which  are  ascribed  to  Flan  mac 
lanain,  and  other  Poets  of  the  9tb  century,  down  to  folio  54. 

FoL  55. — An  Irish  Poem  by  Etcken^  a  Bishop,  on  the  reigns  of  the  three  Colmans,  Kings  of 
Ireland.     Etchen  is  mentioned  by  the  IV  Masters,  and  by  Colgan  in  the  6th  Century. 

Fol.  56. — Extracts  from  the  Dmteanchmi,  or  origins  of  the  names  of  remarkable  places  in 
Ireland.    The  DtiuMfidltif  has  been  already  described. 

Fol.  57.  58. — Misplaced  leaves  of  the  Romance  mentioned  above,  at  folio  40. 

Fol.  59  to  63. — Misplaced  leaves  of  the  History  of  Greece,  mentioned  above,  at  folio  26. 

Fol.  65.— A  fragment  of  Irish  History,  intitled,  «'  Cath  Belaig  Duna  Bolec— The  Battle  of  the 
"  Road  of  the  Fortress  of  the  Belgs." 

Fol.  65.— A  fragment  of  Irish  History,  intitled,  '*  Caih  na  maidne  for  Brmghmda-berg'^Tht 
*'  Battle  of  the  Morning  against  the  Royal  Seat  of  Da-berg.'* 

Fol.  66. — A  narrative  of  tbe  Exploits  of  Fin,  the  father  of  Oiitn,  with  some  quotations  firom 
a  Poem  ascribed  to  Oisin. 

FoL  68. — Misplaced  leaves  of  the  above  History  of  Greece. 

Fol.  70. — Misplaced  leaves  of  tlie  Scealy  or  Romance  above  mentioned ;  with  a  collection  of 
other  stories  to  the  end  of  folio  79. 

Fol.  80. — A  narrative  of  Concobar,  King  of  Eamania,  and  of  his  Successors. 

Fol.  85.— A  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Eochoid  Feidhleach,  King  of  Ireland,  and  of  his  Wars 
and  Successors  down  to  folio  91,  the  last  of  this  volume,  where  some  leaves  are  missing,  and  the 
narrative  remains  imperfect. 

*Oo 
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Remarks. 

With  respect  to  the  part  of  this  MS.  which  gives  the  fabulous  history  of  Greece,  it  nuiy  be  ob- 
served, that  a  translation  of  Dares  Phrygias,  by  Geoffry  of  Waterfbrd,  an  Irish  Friar  of  the  13tb 
century,  has  been  already  mentioned  at  p.  129  of  this  Catalogue ;  that  another  copy  of  the  same 
work  in  Latin,  is  preserved  in  Press  II .  of  this  Collection,  which  shall  be  mentioned  in  its  proper 
place,  together  with  a  copy  of  Geoflfry  of  Monmouth,  who  flourished  about  IO6O;  that  the  work 
of  Dares  was  first  printed  together  with  that  of  Dictys,  at  Milan,  in  1477  ;  that  Mabillon  mentions 
a  MS.  copy  800  years  old,  in  the  Laurentian  Dbrary  at  Florence,  Museum  Ital.  i.  I69,  that  this 
work  was  abridged  by  Vincentius  Bellovaccnsis,  about  the  year  1 244,  as  in  his  Speculum  Histor» 
1.  3,  and  that  Guido  da  Colonna,  a  Sicilian  Poet,  engrailed  on  Dares  and  Dictys  many  romantic 
inventions,  about  the  year  1260,  in  fifteen  books,  intitled,  ''  Histaria  de  helio  TVcjanB,"  which 
appears  to  be  the  Irish  Grecian  History  now  before  us.(l)  Bale  says  that  Edward  I.  met  Guido 
da  Colonna  in  Sicily,  and  invited  him  to  England,  xiii. — 36.— John  Stowe,  quoted  by  Heame,.(2) 
says  that  ^  he  came  into  England  at  the  commandment  of  King  Edward  /."  and  that  he  made 
scholia  and  annotations  upon  Dictys  and  Dares,  and  *'  writ  at  large  the  Battayle  ofTroye!^ 

From  this  book,  Chaucer  derived  his  ideas  about  the  Trojan  story ;  it  was  professedly  para* 
phrased  by  Lydgate,  in  1420,  in  his  **  Book  of  Troye;"  it  became  the  ground-work  of  Raaul  le 
Fevre's  Romance  on  the  same  subject,  in  1464,  which  was  translated  into  English  prose  in  1471 » 
by  Caxton,  under  the  title  of  "  Recuyel  of  the  Histories  of  Troy;"  and  we  are  informed  by 
Warton,  that  from  Caxton's  book,  Shakespeare  borrowed  his  '^  Troilus  and  Cressida." — Wynken 
de  Worde's  edition  of  Caxton's  "  Recuyer  b  in  this  library. 


No.  XXXVII. 

"  An  Irish  Manuscript," 

This  is  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuabfe  MS.  in  the  Irish  Collection  of  Stowe.  It  is  a 
Fragment  of  the  Blai,  on  vellum,  consisting  of  13  folios,  or  26  pages  pages  in  two  columns  each. 
The  first  of  these  is  paged  64,  indicating  that  this  fragment  belongs  to  a  larger  work,  of  which  this 
leaf  was  the  64th.  The  subsequent  leaves  are  paged  from  64  to  79>  which  proves  that  three 
leaves  are  missing,  the  leaves  being  now  only  thirteen.  la  fact,  those  which  were  numbered  Gj, 
69,  and  76,  are  missing,  and  some  are  also  missing  at  the  end. — Of  the  age  of  the  writing, 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  speak  with  absolute  certainty.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  14th 
century,  and  is  probably  antmt^  copy  of  the  Brehon  Laws,  which  are  quoted  by  the  JP' Masters 
in  a  passage  already  mentioned  in  this  Catalogue,  p.  98,  (3)  where  tliey  are  ascribed  to  King; 


(1)  It  was  first  printed^  Argentorati,  1486 ;  and  again  in  folio,  1489. 

(2)  Hemingford,  Cartol.  ii.~649. 

(S)  See  the  words  Canute  and  Brehon  in  the  Index  to  this  Catidogve. 
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Corniac-Ulfada,  who  resigned  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  Ireland  in  iavour  of  his  son,  Carbre 
L4ffeacar,  about  the  year  of  our  sera  280.  They  are  quoted  also  by  OTlaherty,  in  his  Ogygia, 
page  217,  Where  he  mentions  the  laws  of  King  Cormac»  collected  in  the  reign  of  Donnald  mac 
Aid  mac  Ainmire,  by  Cinnfaelad  mac  Ailille,  of  Doire  Luran,  which  Laws,  he  adds,  were  compiled 
by  Cormac,  at  Acill,  near  Temora. 

In  fact,  the  first  page  of  this  MS.  states  that  it  is  Ceniifaelad's  compilation  of  the  laws  of  King 
Cormac,  collected  by  him  at  a  place  called  Dmre-lMrtm^  in  the  reign  of  Donnald  the  first. 
King  of  Ireland,  who  reigned  at  Temora  in  6^9 ;  and  the  IV  Masters,  as  well  as  OTlaherty, 
expressly  state  that  the  Laws  of  King  Cormac  were  still  extant  in  their  times,  as  does  Lynch  in 
his  Cambrensis  Eversus,  p.  1 57- 

As  Lynch's  work  is  curious,   interesting,    and  scarce,   the  following  .extract  will  not  be 
deemed  unapplicable  here. — **  Nee  etiam  tum  legum  inopia  laborabant  Hibemi,  cum  e  Paganismo 
**  nondum  emergebant.      Etetiim  jam  turn  Comitia  tertio  quoque  anno  iodicebantur,  ad  quse 
**  Reges,  Magnates,  et  literarum  cuneus  Temoriam  confluebant,   ubi,  communibus    suffiragiis, 
^'  leges  ad  Reipublicae  administrationem  accommodatas  ferebant ;  quanim  aliquae  aliis,  post  Hiber- 
**  nos  Christianismo  imbutos  latis,  annexae,  in  pluribus  magnse   roolis  volominibus  etiamnum 
^'  extant."(l)     He  then  enumerates,  from  ancient  MSS.  the  Brehon  laws,  which  were  extant, 
m  his  time.    One  of  these  compilations,  he  calls  BmUha-neimkadk, — i.  e.  Judicia  Sacra;  another 
**  Mnll'bkrratha,  compiled,  he  says,   in  the    reign  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles,   before 
the  year  of  our  aera   181,   by   Modan   the    son  of  Telban;    another  was  intitled  Fhnd- 
nath^  and  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Cormac  Ulfada,  before  the  year  252;    a  fourth  col- 
**  lection  was  called  Anieacht-hreatk^  or  axioms  of  Law  which  were  unconnected  with  each 
*'  other ;  a  fifth  was  An  fuigMlrhrealh  fatha  mor^  or  Laws  concerning  great  properties ;    a  sixth 
^'  was  Fotha-boig^  on  the  small  divisions  of  property  amongst  tribes  of  common  descent ;    a 
seventh  was  Aihd-breatha^  or  Laws  against  Theft ;    an  eighth  was  Coras-fitUt  on  the  agree- 
ment of  families,  or  twenty-five  Laws  by  which  union  is  maintained  amongst  tribes;  a  ninth  was 
"  Cmn,  or  the  Laws  of  Mulcts,  compiled  at  Cashel,  in  the  reign  of  Fdim  mac  Crtrntkan,  who 
^'  died  in  845 ;    a  tenth  was,  Eidgt&dh,  compiled  by  King  Cormac  Vlfadm^  son  of  Art,  grand- 
''  son  of  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  (and  father  of  Carbre  Liffecar,  who  killed  Oscar  the  son 
**  of  Ossian,  in  the  battle  of  Gabbra,  A.D.  286 ;)  the  eleventh  was  intitled  ZHi/id,  and  compiled 
^  partly  by  the  same  Cormac,  and  partly  by  others;  the  twelfth  had  no  particular  title,  but  was  a 
''  compilation  consisting  of  several  parts  by  several  authors,  the  first  of  whom  was  Cominrfada  Mac 
''  Fiachnaiy  or  Cumineus  the  Tall,  son  of  Fiachna ;   the  second  was  the  above  King  Cormac  ;  the 
''  third  was  King  Carbre;   the  fourth  was  Rogni  Raagadach  the  son  of  Hugoni  the  Great, 
^  who  first  divided  Ireland  into  25  districts,  before  the  Christian  sera.     A  thirteenth  compilation 
was  the  "  Camfiniribhe*'  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Cathal,  the  son  of  Finghin,  King  of  Munster, 


u 

•4i 


« 


(1)  He  adds,  at  page  169,  *'  Vidi  ego  plura  e  pergameno  spUsa  legom  HiberDicarum  Yolumiiia,  et  io  iliii  tex- 
**  turn  charactere  grandiori  conscriptuni,  UoeiA  modice  di»jiuictU«  faciliori  vocum  interpretatione  minatioribiu 
*'  Uteris  ioserta.    Uberiora  comanentaria  per  paginam  diffusa,  textom  obibant" 

OTlaherty  adds  to  Lynch's  Catalogue  of  Irish  Laws,  <<  the  Laws  of  King  Cormac,  <y>Diposed  at  AcUly  and  those 
collected  in  the  7th  centary,  by  Cennfaelad,"  which  is  the  work  now  bcfo*^  "• 
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*'  above  mentioned ;  a  fourteenth  was  the  *'  Dmhhartmgk'bemra,*'  or  Laws  concerning  property 
in  wild  fowl,  feathers,  sea  wrecks,  hunting,  &c. ;  a  fifteenth  was  iutitled,  "  Ctfrn-ZtfiuMnibia-MiiH' 
and  *'  Cain-lanarnhna-heg^"  or  Laws  of  equity  in  mutual  agreanients  between  equals;  a  siiteenth 
was  intitled,  ''  Fuid  feanaehau^'*  or  a  compilation  of  Laws  respecting  family  contests ;  a  seven- 
teenth was,  "  Cain-bo-rachta^'*  concerning  property  in  herds ;  au  eighteenth  was  intitled  "  Laws 
for  the  Government  of  Minstrels." 

The  Irish  Annals  of  Tigernach,  and  of  the  IV  Masters  state  that  Oilsm-Fodlap  King  of  Irehind^ 
first  instituted  the.  triennial  Convention  of  Temor*rath,  commonly  called  Tewwra ;  that  he  divided 
Ireland  into  Triachas^  assigning  to  each  Triacha  equal  proportions  of  lands,  towns,  and  viihige8» 
appointmg  a  Tamseach^  or  Governor,  over  each,  and  a  Biatach,  or  provider  of  provisions,  in 
each  town,  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  and  enacting  Laws  for  each. 

The  learned  Mr.  E.  Lihwyd  meiUions  his  having  '*  purchased  in  Ireland  a  Collection  of  the 
^  Irish  Brehon  Laws,  \«  hich  he  shewed  to  the  best  Irish  critics,  who  could  not  interpret  a  single 
"  page  of  them."(l) — ^The  word  Brehon  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Breitheneamha,  latinized. 
Leges  Brehonnic€B,  We  find  it  in  Cassar's  account  of  the  Celtic  Gaub,  where  Vergo-Brr/iw  is 
the  Roman  manner  of  writing  the  Celtic  word  Fer-go-breiih,  i.  e.  a  Man  of  the  Laws,  Bochart 
says  '^  Summum  Pi*a:fectum  Galli  vocant  Fer  go-brelumJ'  (2) 

We  have  seen  that  Lynch  translates  ''  Breith  neamhead*'  Judicia  Caelestia;  but  tliough  breWk 
signifies,  in  Irish,  either  a  judge,  or  a  sentence  of  a  judge,  neimhead  does  not  always  signify 
heavenly^  O'Brian  sa^s,  in  his  Dictionary,  that  Neimhead  means  a  poem,  or  a  science;  and  the 
Irish  Laws  are  divided  into  Neimeady  Feanacas,  and  Seanacas^  or  the  Laws  of  the  Poets,  of  the 
Genealogists,  and  of  the  Historians.  The  Hebrew  root  nam  or  nenm^  the  Chaldaic  nemosy  and 
the  Greek  nomos,  seem  to  agree  witli  the  Irish  neimeady  as  applicable  to  Laws  delivered  in 
verse.  (3)  The  Celt-Iberian  Turditani,  already  mentioned,  had  Laws  written  in  verse,  as  stated 
by  Strabo — "  Leges  metricae  scriptas  habent  a  Sex  millibus  annorum.'' (4)  These  Laws  were 
sung  by  the  Bards,  and  were  therefore  called  nomoi,  or  neimhea,  i.  e.  Cantilense. 

Some  of  the  Irish  Law  MSS.  purchased  by  Lihwyd,  constituted  formerly  part  of  the  Chandos 
Library,  and  were  partly  in  verse.  A  copy  of  the  Irish  code,  called  Fond-Seanchais-mar,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Musters  (Anno  439),  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
Bibl.  Harl.  No.  432.  in  30  pages,  folio,  parchment.     It  begins  with  the  words — **  fs  a  Seancas 


(1)  See  his  Letter  to  tlie  Royal  Society,  Philos.  Trans.  No.  S86,  Baddam's  Abridgmeot,  vol.  v.  p.  402. 

(2)  Bochart  Voce  Vergobrettu  &  1.  i.  c.  42.  p.  739;  Caesar.  Bel:  Gal:  I  1. 

Fearg  means  abo  a  Champion  in  Irish.  O'Cleri  says,  in  his  Dictionary,  Fearg,  i.Laoc;  and  he  quotes  for  this 
the  ancient  word  Fearg-Fene,  which  he  interprets  Laoe  Erenneach,  that  is,  an  Irish  Champion ;  and  tiins,  Ftvg^ 
brieth  would  be  the  Champion  of  the  Laws.  Dii  Can^  says,  <'  Eltianmum  hodie  Veirg  dicitnr  Sopremos 
"  Magistratus  Augustodnni."  The  Celtic  OanU,  the  Welch,  and  the  Irish,  differed  very  little  in  their  Celtk 
Idioms  anciently.    The  roots  of  these  three  languages  are  common.  See  lihwyd's  comparative  Dictionary. 

(S)  Nomos  \cx.  Arist.  nomas  etiam  Cantiletuiy  ut  Latini  dicont,  modnm,  modos,  modulos,  leges  metricas.  Plin. 

Nembdoy  in  jnre  Sneonum  vetnslo,  Judicem  significat— Stiemhook,  p.  31—52.  Nembda,  nempda,  vel  nemda 
non  Judicem,  sed  Ccetum  duodecim  probomm  sen  legalium  hominum  significat."  Hickes  £p.  p.  37.  NeimeaA 
Hibernice  Lexy  vel  poema,  says  Lihwyd.    Sec  Pelloutier,  Hist,  des  Celtes;  t.  2,  p.  210. 

(4)  See  thb  passage  above,  page  24. 
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"  mar  ccmamus  or  nor  nathu  maith  do  dc  7  ^c  de  maith — ^This  is  the  Great  Book  of  Laws, 
**  distlogiiisbing  good  from  evil,  and  evil  from  good/'(l)  and  is  partly  in  verse. 

Nicolson's  account  of  the  Brehon  Laws  is  very  unsatisfactory.  He  says  that  "  the  Compilers 
''  of  the  Breatha-nimhe,  Forchem,  Nede,  and  Athime,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Concohar  Mac 
**  Nesse,  King  of  Ulster^  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera — that  King  Comiac  composed 
'*  other  Laws  about  the  year  254 ;  that  several  specimens  of  those  Laws  may  be  seen  in  our 
"  public  Libraries ;  that  the  mast  complete  Collection  is  in  the  Duke  of  Chandos't  Library, 
*'  containing  twenty-two  sheets  and  a  half,  close  written,  in  two  columns,  the  former,  whereof  is 
*'  not  quite  legible,  and  is  full  of  abbreviated  words/' — p.  134. 

He  adds,  that  by  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  (40  Edward  Stii,)  which  is,  Aid  long  has  been,  lost 
out  of  the  Parliamentary  Records,  it  was  enacted,  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  that  none 
of  the  King's  English  subjects  in  Ireland  should  submit  to  a  trial  by  the  Brehon  Laws. 

Sir  J.  Ware  says  little  more  of  these  Laws,  than  that  they  yet  exbted  in  his  times. — '*  I  am 
*'  informed,''  says  he,  "  that  there  are  at  this  day  extant  many  vohtmea  in  which  the  Laws  of 

some  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  Ireland,  before  the  arrival  of  the  English,  are  written  in  tbe 

Irish  language.  These,  undoubtedly,  are  very  useful  for  the  discovery  of  the  form  of.  Govem- 
'*  ment  among  the  antient  Irish,  and  deserve  a  thorough  search/' (2)  The  same  Laws  are 
expressly  mentioned  by  Donnald  O'Nial,  and  the  Magnates  Hibemiae,  in  their  Remonstrance  to 
Pope  John  XXIL  in  1315.(3) 


Description  of  the  MS.  of  Brehon  Laws,  now  be/ore  w* 

On  the  first  leaf,  Cennfaelad  states  that  this  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is — "  CWti 
"  Cormaic  mc  Airt  RighEir — The  part  composed  by  Cormac,  the  Son  of  Art,  King  of  Ireland; 
the  second  is — "  Cuid  Cendjaelaid  mc  Ailill — ^The  part  composed  by  Cenfaelad,  the  Son  of  Alii." 

Cenfaelad's  part  consists  chiefly  of  a  gloss  on  the  law  terms  used  by  Cormac ;  but  this  gloss 
is  of  the  7th  century,  the  law  terms  of  which  are  as  unintelligible  now,  as  those  of  the  third 
century  were  then.  He  adds  that  Cormac  composed  his  part  at  AcUl,  near  Temora,  after  he 
had  resigned  the  sovereignty  to  his  son  Carbre.  We  have  already  seen  that  Cennfaelad  was  a 
writer  of  the  7th  century,  and  that  Acil  was  one  of  the  Royal  residences  of  M^th. 

The  first  words  of  this  fragment  are — 

"  In  ainim  de  to^^Locc  don  Uubharsa  dahrt  lubran  7  ahma'  do  ahnaer  domnaill  mc  aeda  me 

ainmireach  7  per$a  do  cend/aela  mc.  aiU,  7  toe  a  denma  a  hincind  dermait  do  be  in  acenn 

chindfaela  ik  maighe  rath. 


ct 


(1)  It  18  qaoted  in  the  Ogygia*  p.  S18,  where  it  is  referred  to  ante  Christum  22. 

(2)  Antiq.  c.  11. 

(S)  They  complaio  that  tJieir  English  invaden  have  deprived  them  of  the  benefits  of  their  oacteat  wriHeu 
Lawiy  andsubstitated  rapine  and  plunder  in  their  stead.  This  Remonstrance  was  first  published  by  Heame* 
in  his  edition  of  Fordnn.    See  above,  p.  22. 
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*^  Teora  hmmdhm  in  ka  am  A,  maimd  or  cangai  elaen  m  «  gae  rian  domhmiil  m  «  fkrinde  7 

tmbhne  geilt  dodul  rt  gdtacht  7  -ameinn  dermaU  d^bein  acind  cindfada  He.    Maigke  Rtth. 

**  I$em^f  4HmMdlmmdk  wutimd  at  congal  m  a  gue  rm  donmaU  inqfirinde,  uair  buaidk  mamd 

arm  anjiren  rid8  anjirtn, 

ht  m*f.  amadlmmdh  mbne  geiii  do  dni  re  gdtadU  .t.  or  or  facaibh  do  laidkihh  7  dmge^ 
*'  laihh  agarfilicaeh  o$inHh, 

h  €  an  •/ amadbuaidh  ameinn  dermait  do  bein  aemd  cmdfaela  uair  ia  ann  do  righned  a 

kigas  Uuaim  drecain  icomrac  natii  sraiihed  it,  tigfubk  natriauadk  .t.  saifenechais  7  aaijiiechia 

7  saileigind  7  doneochrochandaie  nairiscola  canlai  ro  bidh  aicesiam  triageire  aindtlechia  can* 
**  nmdhche  7  ineoch  bahintaia  fenta  ka  de  rob,  edhglunanaithe/ui  7  ro  acribhtha  aice  icaiic  liubhair. 

**  No  cumadhi  inc7  ramadh  buaidh  A.  ferdftraib  er  7  ferdferaib  alban  dodul  tairia  aoir  gan 
**  hdnggan  eat  hair  A.  dubhdiadh  mac  damain  7  fer  dogaidtlaib. — Locc  aimaer  iarcennfaela  ain 
^  madhiarcormac  imm  loc  do  aicill  araice  temair  7  aimaerdo  aimaer  carbrfl7hfecair  mc  eormaic 
*^  7  peraa  do  cormac  budeiu  7  tacait  adenma  A.  caech.  aula  eormaic  doaengua  gaebuaibnech  iar 
^Juataeh  ingine  aolair  mc  airt  cuirb  araith  ed,  do  cell,  mc  eormaic,  Sfc,  J  ae  cuit  eormaic  dmUuib, 
^  aaam  wrafea  er  7  na  blai.  I  ae  cuit  cendfaela  na  Jil  otha  ainaia,  Nacomadae  cormac  don7hhe  7 
*'  eomade  ceandfael  dob.  ad  glunanaithi  filia,a  fai  7  deiamtra.mr.  Lethbr.  ineifgio  fath  eolL 
*  eormacuacuind  roa  rigne  in  leth  Ai.  iarmotha  cennfad  mc  ailLa,  Ba  persa  aireda  tra  cend/ael 
*'  me  ailLa.     Iar  naac  oitad  tain  cath — he  do  rigne  duil  roscadach. 

This  title  has  been  transcribed  with  the  greatest  care,  separating  the  words,  which  are  joined 
io  the  text.  What  follows  is  a  literal  translation :  but  it  is  fair  to  confess  that  in  no  other  trans- 
lation has  the  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  found  the  difliculty  which  the  abbreviations  and 
some  of  the  terms  themselves,  being  Law  terms  of  the  most  obscure  antiquity,  have  in  this  in- 
stance imposed  upon  him.  (I) 

Literal  Veraion, 

**  In  the  Name  of  God,  this The  place  of  this  book  (i.  e.  where  it  was  written)  was  Daire- 

**  lubran  (i.  e.  the  Oak  Grove  of  Lubran),  and  its  time  was  when  Donnald,  the  son  of  Aod^  son 
"  of  Ainmire^  was  King  of  Ireland ;  (2)  and  the  person  (i.  e.  the  writer)  was  Cennfaelad,  the  sob 
**  of  Alill ;  and  the  occasion  of  composing  it  was  because  Derniod's  ignorance  yielded  to  Cenn- 
**  faelad's  skill,  at  ihe  battle  of  Moraithy — (fought  in  634.   Aunal.  IV.  Mag.) 

"  Three  victories  were  gained  there.  Cougal,  the  Crooked,  was  defeated  in  his  falsehood  by 
**  Donnald  in  his  truth ;  (3)   and  Subne  the  Mad  ran  mad  on  that  occasion ;  and  the  unskilfulness 

(1)  In  the  Collectanea  Hibernica^  a  very  short  fragment  of  these  Blai  is  quoted,  vol.  ii,  p.  8,  &c.  where  the 
reading  is  very  cornipt  and  different  from  this,  and  we  are  informed,  after  a  few  broken  quotations,  at  page  20, 
that  '^  an  the  rest  of  the  BUn  are  wanting,  and  all  that  piart  composed  by  Cinfaela  and  promnlgated  by  Donald. 

(2)  That  is  from  628  to  642.^Thi8  King  Dowudd  is  mentioned  by  Adamnan,  in  bis  Life  of  Colnmba,  1.  1. 
c.  S9,  in  Triade^  p.  SiO."— ^  De  bello  in  nranitione  Ceffctmt,  hi  quo,  nt  mnlti  nonint  popnli,  Doranallos  Aidi 
"^  illloi  Yktor  tnbHmatns  esf    The  same  battle  is  meatkMied  in  the  Irish  Annals  of  the  IV  Maaten,  an.  624«^ 

(S)  This  teems  to  have  been  a  ReUgwns  vrar  between  the  Christian  king  Donnald  and  the  Pagan  CongaL 
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"  of  Dermod  yielded  to  the  skill  of  Cenfaelad.(l)  The  cause  of  the  vietory  of  Donnald  over 
**  Congal,  in  truth,  was  this,  that  falsehood  must  always  be  conquered  by  truth. — ^The  cause  of  the 
*'  victory  gained  by  Subne  the  Mad's  turning  mad»  was,  that  he  lost  some  Poems  and  NarratiTeSy 
^  of  which  others  availed  themselves  after. — ^The  cause  of  the  victory  of  Dermod's  unskilfulDess 
'*  yielding  to  Cennfaelad's  skill*  was,  that  he  (Cenfaelad)  was  educated  at  Tuam-Drecam^  at  tht 
**  meeting  of  the  three  roads,  between  the  houses  of  three  learned  men — that  is,  a  Man  skilled  in 
**  Genealogies,  and  a  Man  skilled  in  Poetry,  and  a  Man  skilled  in  difficult  reading;  and  whatever 
'^  these  three  schools  taught  in  the  day,  he,  by  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect,  pondered  over  each 
night,  and  whatever  was  most  difficult,  he  unknotted,  and  wrote  down  in  his  book  of  hard 
questions.  We  must  not  omit  a  fourth  victory  gained  at  that  time — that  is,  that  a  man  of 
Ireland,  and  another  man  of  Albany,  passed  over  to  the  East,  without  a  ship  of  burthen,  with* 
out  a  ship  of  war — ^namely,  Dubdiad,  the  son  of  Daman,  and  another  of  the  Gael. 
"  The  place  and  time  ofCeniaelad's  work  is  stated. — If  you  ask  forCormac's,  the  place  where  he 
"  wrote  was  Acill,  near  Tttnora:  the  time  was  when  Carbre  Uffecar,  his  son,  was  King  of  Ireland. 
'^  The  person  who  wrote  it,  was  Cormac  himself;  the  occasion  of  his  writing  it  was,  that  being 
''  deprived  of  an  eye  by  Angus  of  the  Fearful  Spear,  after  the  daughter  of  Solar,  the  son  of  Art  the 
''  Bastard,  was  violated  in  Kath-Aodb,  by  Ceallac  the  Son  of  Cormac,  and  (being  consequently 
**  disqiiahfied  to  reign,)  he  retired  to  Acill,  &c* 

"  Cormac's  part  of  this  book  is  the  Science  of  the  laws  of  Ireland,  and  the  Blai. — Cenftelad'ii 
*'  part  is  the  Laws  which  follow  them*  The  precepts  of  Cormac  to  the  aged,  the  Precepts  of 
**  Cenfaelad,  to  explain  Law  terms,  difficult  meanings,  and  devices. 

"  The  half  the  laws  against  falsehood-— Cormac  O'Con  composed  that  half. 

"  The  next  after  that  Cenfaelad,  the  son  of  Alill,  (composed.) 

^'  A  man  of  skill  was  he  Cenfalad,  the  son  of  Alii. 

"  He  defeated  the  Ultouians  in  battle,  and  he  composed  the  war  songs/'  (2) 

The  sections  of  this  fragment  are  62.  Each  section  begins  with  an  ornamented  initial,  of  a 
larger  size  than  the  other  capitals,  which  mark  the  minuter  divisions.  The  four  first  leaves  con- 
tain 19  sections ;  tlie  first  and  second  of  which  give  the  /tV/e,  as  above,  with  some  additional 
circumstances,  relating  to  the  life  of  King  Cormac. — Cenfaelad  states  in  the  third,  that  the  Laws 
of  the  Irish  are  derived  from  four  sources — the  Hebrew^  the  Greeks  the  Latin,  and  the  Aieh; 
adding  that  there  are  several  ancient  Irish  terms  of  Law,  which  are  here  explained  in  detail,  .and 
also  eight  emaih  (or  interpretations)  of  Etgens  (or  crimes)  which  are  also  explained  in  the  sequel. 
The  following  inference  is  drawn  near  the  end  of  this  section : — *'  h  as  sin  is  foliue  o  bias  fie  m 
cinaid  ac  duine  gon  eoroibh  fie  nakerce  canadh  ainfie  Ian  fiach — i.  e.  and  hence  it  is  plain  that 

(1)  Tbii  was  written  before  the  art  of  datiog  by  the  Christian  era  was  known  in  Irehwd,  and  therefore  the 
anthor  coUecls  a  nnmber  of  cotemporary  fmcts  of  oniYersal  notoriety,  which  served  to  establish  his  date.  Hie 
Droids  were  not  entirely  suppressed  ui  the  7th  century. 

(2)  These  foar  lines  are  written  w  the  original  as  if  they  were  prose.— What  enables  the  transhitor  to 
ascertain  that  they  are  in  Terse,  is  a  regular  cadence  throughout,  dividuig  the  sentences  into  eqnal  nomber  of 
sylUMes,    Vide  next  page. 
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'*  when  once  man  comes  to  know  a  crime,  tbough  he  knows  not  the  punishment  Attached  to  it,  he 
"  is  liable  to  be  punished  accordingly/' 

The  fourth  section  begins  with  the  words  **  EUlw  foUa  citgidth  or  f.  im  cia  le4tr  mo  cia^  Im 
*'  do  amaiiib  tria  aafo  bheiiigih  in  leg.  is  com.  f.  Ijhan  iciniaigke  7  i  tlaintigh."  Tliese  words 
are  interlined  with  a  very  ancient  gloss  by  CemfaeUd^  from  which  it  appears  that  this  section 
treats  of  the  various  aggravating  circumstances  of  crimes,  and  how  each  crime  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  emaUy  or  signs  and  tokens.  It  also  treats  of  proo/t  of  crimes,  and  the  .necessity  of 
corporal  presence  to  establish  evidence, — adding  that  the  ignorant,  and  the  Coward,  who 
resemble  brutes,  must  not  be  permitted  to  give  evidence,  even  though  their  personal  presence  be 
ascertained :  and  here  is  quoted  the  authority  of  an  ancient  Poet,  called  Fer-Muman  mac  Eckgrnn, 
whose  words,  in  the  ancient  Irish  idiom,  are — 

"  Conidh  de  at.  Jot  faitc.  7  onfhotan/aitc. 

**  Bidhcach  cafhaiichus  ifoit — is  bres,  ciaimtiagaitoig," 


These  verses  are  written  without  any  distinction  ofiiees,  or  even  of  words,  except  rarely;  and 

they  are  so  written,  that  the  second  line  must  be  read  before  the  first.     Several  instances  of  this 

occur  in  Irish  MSS.  of  great  antiquity.     Usher  oberves  on  an  ancient  MS.  in  which  he  discovered 

p|k  one  of  Columbanus's  Poems,  that  It  is  all  written  as  if  it  were  prose.    See  his  Sylloge,  p.  99  and 

122.     Many  similar  instances  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  middle  ages,  as  noticed  in  the  Rermm 
Hibermcantm,  vol.  1 .    The  above  Irish  verses  may  be  interpreted  thus : 

1 .  Whoever  is  in  terror  is  a  Foi. — He  is  false  though  he  should  strut  as  a  champion. 

2.  Wherefore  it  is  said  that  Foi  means  a  coward,  and  a  confirmed  Fot  is  a  confirmed  coward.  . 

The  idiom  alone  suffieiently  proves  that  these  verses  must  be  referred  to  a  very  remote  period, 
even  were4t  not  for  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  words  not  being  divided  from  each  other, 
and  being  wholly  unknown  at  this  day :  and  though  there  are  undoubtedly,  in  Cennfaelad's  gloss, 
and  in  the  parts  of  this  work  composed  by  him,  some  references  to  Laws  enacted  by  the  Christian 
Kings  of  Ireland  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  the  parts  ascribed  to  King  Cormac  are  written  in 
an  idiom  so  very  obscure  and  remote,  as  to  justify,  ah  ininnseco,  the  positive  asseflion  of 
Carfaelad,  tliat  they  are  the  genuine  Laws  of  that  Prince. 

The  5th  section  is  Cenfaelad's  interpretation  of  the  Law  terms  of  Cormac's  work,  beginning, 
**  Cuuamand  nacina  sin — What  are  the  names  of  those  crimes." 

The  6th  begins,  "  Ro  iannihiaghait  a  cethair  gach  ne — Four  qoalities  make  known  the  extent 

**  of  each  crime." 

The  7th  is  **  Teorafodhla/ogh/a, — Three  are  the  distinctive  qualities  of  plunder." 

The  8th  is,  "  Ria  btad  Jiacha  ferg — Let  the  extent  of  prosecution  be  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  anger."  This  treats  of  murder  and  manslaughter ;  the  diflferent  legal  names  annexed 
to  each  degree  of  guilt,  in  respect  to  both ;  and  the  erics  to  be  paid  for  them. 

The  9th  is  intitled,  "  Ameic  at  feser  cend  rig,"  &c.  It  treats  of  seven  degrees  of  erics,  and 
seven  degrees  of  punishment  for  crimes,  &c. 

The  10th  begins  *' Ameic  arafes  erfolius;*  &c.— The  "  11th,  Amic  arafns  erfeineachi ,"&€.— 
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The  12Ui,  *'  Amek  mr  Cmdmagfar  mtmjerr  &c.— The  1  dth,  "  Agn  dmma^fwr  tAfo^," Ac--T1k 
14th  begins,  "  Jmek  amimrf.  Hr  mt^nd  7  Aor ./."  &c.— The  1 5th,  ^'Amm  arnemrig/mikmrnik,*' 
frc— The  l6lh,  '*  AmU  mtafeit  erftrrtckia;'  &c.— The  1 7th,  '*  Amk  arafekki  M/ir  mmm,"  Ac 
The  1 8th,  Amie  erafuirjiadku,— The  Iplh,  Amk  arafemr  ftr  Ureu,  &c.— The  20th,  Amk  «r  Mr 
diUi,  &c— The  21st,  BIm  m§gm  mmgsmme,  &c.— 22d,  Bim  eehmamk,  &c.— 23d,  BUktkamtA. 
—24th,  BIm  ordhubom,  &c.— 25th,  BUd  anumigml,  &c.— 26th,  Bim  Drwiik  H^meud,  i.  e. 
Laws  concerning  the  expulsion  of  Druids. — 27th,  Blai  Mer  emrmieeh. — 28th,  Bkn  man  wM- 
€im$. — ^29th,  Blai  cam  eamg^  &c. — 30th,  BUi  etkuirimmxhtu'  apart  a  port,  &c. — 31st  Bbm 
Liagklmad,  &c.— 32d,  BUnfir  catka,  &c.— 3Sd,  jB^'  Suitnaith.—34th,  Blai  cram  cmtaim.  See. 
—35th,  Blai  mithlechmu  aektrap  doHaa,  &c.— 36th,  Blai  Su$m  Saine.  &c.— 37th,  BUd  tarh 
7  ftike  iamma,  &c.— 38tli,  Blai  faebm-  comleHg.—39ih,  Blai  duMadal.—40ih,  Blai  muee 
orcein  &c.— 41st,  Blai  LiatkroU  brg  poll  7  loee,  &c.— 42d,  BUd  wd  tMroMw— 43d.  BUd  IJm^ 
AmU  wroemr  faiihee,  &c.— 44th,  BUd  eeterig  tuloomrue,  &c.— 45th,  Bhi  robeubad,  &c.— 45th 
Blai  tme  teHack,  &c.— 47th,  BUd  Carpat  Otmich,  &c.— 48tb,  BUd  Cam  comiruih,  &c.— 49th, 
BUd-damh  damhgal,  &c.— 50th,  BUd  adthtck  diaky  &c— 50th,  BUri  Moga  biaU,  &c.— 52d, 
Btm  QumI  Ircc— 53d,  BUri  iaaaeht  difoidUd  tahrind  ogsUm,  &c.— 54th,  Blai  or  mmrgal,  &e.— 
55th,  BUd  amiletm  bUith,  &c..^-56th,  BUd  eleoammdg  eleii.—57th,  Blai  etha  ithiamd,  &c.— 
58th,  Blai  ianam  airlteh,  &c.— 59th,  Blai  ttar  gaire  imguin.'SOthy  BUd  bameatka  tra.  Sec 
61st,  Blai  nudlk  atr»f.— 62d,  BUd  ddlge  doe,  &c— 63d,  BUd  Tmaih  trtgha. 

That  these  Brehon  Laws  bear  indisputable  marks  of  original  rudeness  and  simplicity,  it  is 
needless  to  say.  Bede  seems  to  advert  to  them  whcfe  he  says  that  the  Irish  permitted  the  Picta 
to  intermarry  with  Irish  women,  provided  the  inheritance  should  pass  to  the  descendants  of  these 
marriages  in  the  female  line,  (1)  which  was  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  the  Irish  themselves,  who 
never  permitted  inheritance  except  to  the  male  line,  and  when  that  was  extinct,  to  the  senior  male 
of  the  same  name  and  next  a-kin  to  the  deceased.  But  whether  Bede  adverts  in  this  passage  to 
written  or  unwritten  Laws,  certain  it  is.  that  the  written  Laws  of  Ireland  are  referred  to  by  the 
Amie-Damsk  Poets  of  that  Country,  and  by  Cemfaelad  in  the  7th  century ;  as  well  as  by  /Vvtel, 
in  the  40tb;  by  Tigrmack,  in  the  11  tb;  and  by  the  Magnata  Hibemia,  in  the  14th.— Placed 
in  the  extremity  of  Europe,  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  uoconquered,  unmixed,  and 
never  afl^ted  by  the  concussions  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Irish  must  have  possessed 
primeval  institutions,  which  this  MS.  b  the  best  calculated  to  uufold. 

It  may  be  objected  that  much  valuable  information  can  scarcely  be  expected  from  the  Laws  of 
a  people  who  were  never  rich,  or  of  a  nation  which  was  never  commercial.  Supposing  these 
negatives  to  be  demonstrated,  and  that  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  very  aucient  anihial  marts 
and  assemblies,  which  are  recorded  in  this  Catalogue,  (2)  were  to  pass  for  nothing,  yet,  be  it 
remembered  that  nations,  although  jx>or,  are  capable  of  forming  institutions,  making  great 
exertions  for  their  own  protection,  and  that  they  are  qualified,  by  their  hardhiess  and  their  habtt^ 
to  accomplish  what  the  rich  and  the  luxurious  can  never  undertake.    And  even  if  it  were  proved 

(1)  Bede,  L 1,  c.  1. 

(9)  See  hi  the  Index  tbe  words  CM,  C^mm,  Amma,  Jfiterilat*,  Tolfia,  Tmonu 

PP 
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heyofid  the  power  of  00DtiadictioD»  that  in  fomier  times,  Ireland  was  insidated  in  political  as  wdliil 
tetiml  extsteDGe,  and  was  wholly  cut  off  from  interooorse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  woald 
•ody  esteblish  the  greato-  probability,  that  die  Irish  had  fbrmed  exclosive  and  aborigtnBl  Lawi» 
as  they  were  disabled  by  that  veiy  seclusion  from  profiting  by  the  Laws  and  institutions  of  tinif' 
Mghbours.  But  the  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  will  not  rest  his  aigoments  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity  of  these  laws  upon  such  narrow  ground,  or  upon  an  assumption  of  facts,  wfaldi^ 
-if  stated,  as  he  has,  for  argument's  sake,  stated  them,  would  be  stated  incorrectly.-r-'We 
iad  in  the  MSS.  described  in  this  Catalogue,  that  not  only  annual  marts  are  OMotioned  in 
'Loch  Cmrman,  Ibftm,  and  TemorMiky  but  that  the  mention  of  precinu  meials  frequently  oocuas 
in  poems  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  Irish  ships  trading  with  the  NmmeiiB  of  Gaul»  are  men- 
tioned in  Janata  Life  of  Columbanus,  a  work  of  the  7th  century,  the  trade  of  the  PhaenieianS 
with  the  Irish  is  mentioned  from  the  Tynan  Annals  by  Atktmsy  a  writer  who  is  quoted  by  S. 
Jerom ;  and  to  argue  from  the  state  of  comnieroe  in  latter  ages  to  what  it  was  in  remoter  tiases^ 
is  equally  invkfious  and  unfair.  Commerce  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  conquerors,  and  is  the 
^tim  of  jealousy ; — it  flies  from  regions  where  it  is  oppressed,  or  it  is  driven  from  situations 
where  its  existence  may  interfere  with  the  objects  of  more  powerful  and  interested  neighbours. 
In  remote  ages  Colchis  was  full  of  cities,  which  enjoyed  the  commerce  of  all  the  natioos  of  tbe 
earth ;  and  yet  ColeMs  is  now  a  desert,  presenting  not  one  monument  of  its  ancient  grandeur, 
no  fragment  of  an  ancient  city,  nor  vestige  of  its  history,  or  population,  except  in  two  passages 
in  Pliny,  L  6,  and  in  Strabo,  1.  2,  whilst  the  seventeen  great  cities  and  nations  of  Irelaiid  are 
\expresdy  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Marcianus. 

G«iiteB  Man  fste  fntnras 
Obrvet,  et  popnlos  aevi  Teniaitis  in  orbem 
Erepto  natale  feret.    Tvoc  omne  Latinnm 
Fabnla  nomen  erit ;  Gabios,  Veiosqne,  Coiamqne 
Albanosqae  Lares  Lanrentinosqae  Penates, 
-Rasfacmml 

In  this  place  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  with  more  particularity  into  the  contents  of  the  Brehon 
MS.  above  described,  contaming  a  digest  of  the  eariiest  northern  Code  of  Laws  ever  promul- 
gated ;  of  which  no  copy,  save  one  other,  was  known  to  exist,  even  mutilated  and  imperfect,  (and 
that  has  disappeared,)  until  this,  the  subject  of  much  future  examination,  the  isouree  of  much 
hitherto  undiscovered  learning,  came  to  light.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Mao  Cmihy  Libraiy  it 
was  only  entered  as  an  Irish  J^S, — ^those  who  possessed  it,  and  those  who  prepared  that 
Collection  for  sale,  appearing  to  have  been  ignorant  of  what  tliey  possessed  and  sold. 

'  The  Laws  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  been  ably  collected  and  illustrated  by  dfrieiiisrs, 
Gratumus,  and  Paiter,  in  his  Archaeology.  Those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  Lmnb&rd,  and 
those  6f  the  Welch  by  Waiiam,  The  Laws  of  the  anciei^  Irish  can  now  be  known  only  from 
fhis  Breham  AfS.  and  from  that  which  formerly  was  the  property  of  the  Dnfe^Chwdbf. 

END    OF  PART  III. 
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No.  XXXVIIL 

"  Bbdje  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglo&uh." — quarto^  pareh- 

ment. — Saec.  xii. 

The  written  pages  of  this  valuable  MS.  are  514:  the  writiiig  is  of  the  end  of  die  12tb»  or 
beginning  of  the  13th  century:  the  letters  t,  single,  are  ne?er  dotted  or  accented ;  doubk,  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  letter  «»  by  two  oblique  hair  strokes,  as  in  most  MSS.  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. Several  MS.  copies  of  Bede's  works,  some  of  which  are  unpublished,  are  mentioned  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  Bodleian  and  Cottonian  Libraries;  as  also  by  Possevin,  and  Vossius  de  Hh^ 
tmieis  Lalinis,  4to.  Lugd.  Bat.  l627»  p.  784.  Mabillon  proves  that  Bede  was  bom  in  673,  and 
died,  aged  62,  in  735.(1)  Vossius  asserts,  from  Matthew  of  Westminster,  that  he  began  his 
JSm/oiim  in  725.  It  appears,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  finished  it  in  731,  beginning  hb 
narrative  from  Cesar's  first  invasion  of  Britain,  ante  C.  55,  (2)  and  ending  it  "  Auma  Incarmh 
"  tionisTSl;"  which,  he  says,  was  the  year  285  after  the  coming  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  into 
Britain. 

Of  the  printed  editions  of  Bede's  works,  the  first  is  that  of  Paris,  by  BadiuB  Atcaudm^ 
in  two  volumes,  folio,  1521.(3)  The  next  was  printed,  Basil,  1533;  Paris,  1544;  and  again, 
1554;  Basil,  1563,  in  eight  volumes,  folio.    The  subsequent  editions  are  those  of  Cologne,  l6l2, 

(1)  Aimal.  Ben.  vol.  1,  p.  624. 

(a)  The  very  day  and  hour  when  CflBsar  first  landed  in  Britain  is  fixed  by  Halley  from  an  eclipte  of  the  moon 
and  other  circumstances  mentioned  by  Cssar. — ^Philot.  Trans,  abridged  by  Lowthorpe,  t.  S.  p.  41S. 

(S)  The  Princef  editio  of  Bede's  works  is  described  by  Panser,  thus:— <«  Opemm  Veaenbilit  Bed»  Pres- 
^'  byteri  tomus  secnndus  et  tertius.— 'Primos  tomus  hiyuf  editionisy  ^lui  prtncqM  Mf ,  ■nnqnam  Inoem  ridlti — 
'<  ParisUs  apud  Jodocum  Badiom  Aseensium,  1521,  foL''  Panzer,  toI.  8,  p.  71.  No.  1260;  and,  again*  t.  xi» 
p.  488,  No.  1250.    He  adds,  at  next  page,  that  the  third  volume  was  printed  ibid,  1522. 

Th^  second  edition  is  mentioned  by  Panier,  vol.  8*  p.  172,  <<  Paris,  in  chaleogiaphia  lodoci  Bndil  Aseensfl, 
US4."  He  adds  that  this  edition  also  gives  only  the  second  and  third  vobunes;  and  that  the  fint  voteme,  whkh 
was  printed  at  Basil,  in  16SS,  appears  to  belong  to  this  edition. 

A  very  Inaccurate  catalogue  of  the  editions  of  Bede's  works  will  be  found  in  Butler's  Lives  of  SaurtSy  a  work 
of  immense  labour,  which  requires,  however,  the  castigations  of  the  critic,  and  well  merits  a  new  and  eonrect 
editioa*  by  which  the  pioas  would  be  edified*  and  the  leaned  ploasadL 
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and  l588.  The  best  editions  of  the  Hiatoria,  separate,  are  WkdoeVi,  Cambridge,  1644;  Chif- 
flefs,  Paris,  1681 ;  Smith's,  Cambridge,  1722.— The  first  edition  of  the  HUtarm  is  said  by  Smithy 
in  his  Preface,  to  be  that  of  Strasburg,  printed  in  1500,  with  the  Historia  Scholastica  of  Petni» 
IVecensis,  alias  Comutor;  and  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Eusebii,  per  Rufinum,  cum  additiooe 
Rufini.(l)  It  was  next  printed,  with  the  same  works,  at  Hagenaw,  in  1506,  verbatim  ftboi  the 
former:  thirdly,  at  Paris,  by  Jamet,  1544;  and  again,  1554;  at  Antwerp,  separately,  1550; 
LouTain,  1566;  Heidelberg,  and  Lyons,  1587;  Colonia,  l601,  l6l2,  and  l688. 

Chifflet's  edition  is  founded  on  a  MS.  of  Treves,  which  Smith  describes  as  *'  aptimm  fu4m  et 
**  9etU8tis$imu8."  But,  in  the  same  page  of  his  Preface,  he  says  that  the  **  most  ancient  MS.  i» 
*^  that  of  Cambridge,  written  about  the  year  737,  and  copied  firom  Bede's  own  autograph,  two> 
"  years  after  his  death/'  Two  other  copies  are  preserved  in  Saxon  characters  in  the  Cottoa 
Library,  Tiberius  C.  2,  and  A.  14.  A  third,  in  the  Royal  Library,  is  said  to  precede  the 
Norman  conquest.  (2) 

The  MS.  now  before  ns,  do^s  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  collated.  It  is  not  quoted  by  Smith, 
or  by  any  of  the  authors  above  mentioned ;  and  the  history  of  it  is  unknown.  Mn  Astle,  from 
whose  Library  it  passed  into  this  Collection,  never  mentions  it,  though  it  is  quite  perfect;  one 
of  the  greatest  Desiderata  in  English  History,  is  an  edition  of  Bede,  on  the  plan  of  Hardnin's 
Pliny.     Cave  laments  tliat  Bede's  works  have  never  been  printed  in  England. 

At  the  end  of  the  Histaiia,  is  the  Epilogus  de  transitu  Beda,  in  the  same  hand :  this  is 
followed  by  a  short  Life  of  S.  John  of  Beverley,  intitled,  ''  De  S.  Johanne  Episcopo."  The  for- 
mer of  two  pages  is  S.  Cnthbert*s,  the  latter  of  7,  is  Foleard'g  Life  of  S.  John  of  Beverley, 
published  by  Henschenius  T.  2.  Maii,  p.  l68.  S.  John  is  mentioned  with  high  commendations 
Bcde,  1.  5,  c.  2;  and  by  Alcuin,  in  his  Poem  on  the  Saints  of  York,  published  by  Gale* 

The  next  article  in  thb  MS.  is  the  Life  of  S.  Edward  the  Confessor,  by  AUred,  Abbot  of  Rkval,  who 
dedicated  his  work  to  King  Henry  11.  and  died  in  11 66.  This  Life  of  S.Edward  is  publbhed  by 
Sir  R.  Twysden,  in  his  Decern  Scriptores  Angiia,  London,  l652,  t.  ],  p.  370,  evidently  from  a  dif-^ 
ferent  MS.  for  this  begins  with  the  following  words : — *'  Incipit  Epistola  Fenerabilia  Vhri  Addredi, 
"  RietaUensia  Abbatis,  in  Viiam  Gloriosissim  Edwardi  Regis  Anglorum,  ad  Regem  Hewricum 
*'  destinata  ;*'  whereas,  in  Twysden's  edition,  the  title  is,  "  Incipit  Prologus  Dompni  Aebredi 
"  Abbatis  Rievallensis  in  Vitam  S.  Edwardi  Regis  et  Confessoris,"  This  second  title  must  have 
been  written  after  the  canonization  of  S.  Edward,  in  1 163.  (3)     Gervas  de  Blois,  Abbot  of  West- 

vl)  This  edition  is  mentioned  by  PaDier,  vol.  5,  p.  79,  as  printed  <'  sitie  loco  et  anno." 

(2)  Smith's  Preface  to  Bede,  and  Wanley.  Wheloc  mentions  three  MS.  copies  of  Alfred's  Saxon  Version  of 
Bede— tlie  Cotton,  Cambridge,  and  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge.  A  mntilated,  bnt  ancient  copy,  is  pie> 
served  also  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  and  another  is  quoted  from  Tanner's  Collection  in  Smith's 
Pretace. 

An  anonymous  Continuation  of  Bede,  in  three  books,  may  l>e  seen,  intitled  <<  De  gestis  Anglorum/*  in  the 
Heidelberg  edition  of  Rtntm  Britmudoermm  Scnptorts"  where  the  author  is  referred  to  1080.  Voasius  says  be 
died  in  1087. — De  Hist,  Latin*  p.  363.  Simeon  of  Durham,  also  continued  Bede  in  two  books,  Dt  regibus- 
AmgUttf  including  a  period  of  400  years,  from  7S1,  where  Bede  closes  his  narrative,  to  IISO.  John  of  Hagulstad 
added  twenty-five  more  yean  to  Simeon. 

(3)  Neale  says,  in  his  History  of  WestnoMter,  p.  16,  that  <<  Ailred's  History  of  Edward  the  Cooiessor  wia 
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minster,  applied  for  the  canonization  of  King  Edward  to  Innocent  II.  in  1 158,  and  was  lefiited. 
Gervas't  successor,  Laurentius,  applied  again,  sending  a  Ibt  of  S.  Edward's  mirades»  with  the 
name  of  King  Henry  II.  as  a  subscribing  witness ;  and  Pope  Alexander  11.  consented  in  ll63. 

The  chapters  in  the  MS.  now  before  us  are  41 .  In  the  enumeration  of  chapters,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  it,  the  37th  is  intitled,  •*  Qualiter  Corpus  illius,  xxxvi.  anno  post  tiansitum  ^us,  mtegmm 
**  sit  inventum."  This  event  occurred  in  1102,  not  in  1163,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Neale,  in  his 
History  of  Westminster,  p.  27. 

Aibed's  Life  of  S.  Edward,  may  be  seen  in  Surius,  v.  Jan.  Another  MS.  copy  of  it  was  pre- 
served by  Baron  Lumley,  as  stated  by  Vossius,  De  Hist.  Lat.  p.  390.  William  of  Malmesbury, 
whom  Sir  Henry  Saville  justly  styles  the  best  Historian  of  England,  gives  a  short  life  of 
S.  Edward,  in  bb  "  De  Regibus  Anglia"  1.  2,  chap,  13 ;  and  an  account  of  his  death  may  be 
seen  in  Sulcard,  an  eye-wituess,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  wrote  a  valuable  account 
of  the  building  of  Westminster  Abbey,  (I)  where  his  tomb  bears  this  simple  inscription — "  Sal- 
'*  vmbu  MoMchui et  Chronograpkus" 

In  addition  to  the  works  hitherto  mentioned,  the  kist  page  of  the  MS.  now  before  uSy  gives  the 
title  and  seventeen  lines  of  another  work,  the  remainder  of  which  is  missing.  The  title  is  in  red 
ink,  and  in  the  same  hand,  thus :  "  Inc^t  Prologus  MagvdH  Hugamt  ad  IfaUmm  PoHi^kem 
•*  de  Virginitate  S.  Marie:'  This  appears  to  be  the  work  of  Hugo  de  S.  Victore  who  flourished 
in  1 130.    His  works  were  first  printed  at  Venice,  in  1588. 


No.    XXXIX. 

**  Chronicon  Ramsayense."— ;/b/so,  parchment. 

The  written  leaves  are  196;  pages  252:  the  writing  is  of  the  15th  century.  This  work 
has  been  partly  publislied  by  Gale,  in  his  XF  Scripiares,  vol.  1,  p.  385,  firom  a  copy  not 
quite  so  (air  or  complete  as  this,  which  consists  of  1 09  chapters,  and  a  continuation  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  It  is  preceded  by  a  ''  Naiula  aeeundum  Crameas,  de  DemarUg  B.  PeM  m  Amghm 
*'  rndtendia,'*  and  followed  by  a  Chronicle  of  the  Carmelite  Order,  fixHn  1240,  when  that  Order 
first  appeared  in  England,  to  1417. 

Next  follows—"  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  inter  Magittrum  et  Dudpmhim,  autkare  Oenmrio  JU- 


<*  not  only  dedictted  to  Lmutnthit,  but  was  also  pretcDted  by  him  to  the  King,  on  the  very  day  of  the  traas- 
«'  lation  of  the  Confessor's  body,  in  I16S."  But  the  first  part  of  this  assertion  is  refated  by  the  iledJcaHMi  tttHf. 
Mr.  Neale  probably  confounds  this  Life  in  prose,  with  that  in  verse«  which  was  composed  also  by  Aiktdy  and 
Inscribed  to  Lanrentins. — ^  Cam  tibi  Lanrenti  cogar  parere  jnbenti."  Vomins  says  that  he  wrote  also  a  beak 
on  the  miracles  of  King  Edward,  which  is  hi  MS.  <<  ta /tvAra  Folfo prsps  AraaMUam," lb.  p. 890.  Seveialother 
works  by  him  are  mentioned,  iUd. 

(1)  <<  D€  Cmutrueiwiis  Hr§dmmmtieriL*'^TwBneT  and  Dngdale.    Two  copies  are  preserved  k  the  Gotlia 
library,  Faastina,  A.  a,  Titos,  A.  viiL  and  one  at  Westmioster. 
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**  kmrkmrn,  nl  eretUtmr."  This  Ittt  article  is  complete  in  two  books;  the  fint,  of  IS  chapten^ 
tlie  second,  of  30.  Another  copy  of  Gervas's  work  will  be  found  in  the  MS.  which  next  foUowt ; 
wherein  it  b  ascribed  to  another  author ;  and  a  third  copy  follows,  where  it  is  properly  ascribed 
to  Germs.  (1) 

The  Chtmkm  Ramm^enat  is  published  by  Gale,  as  above,  with  this  title—*'  Chnnkom,  Sm 
**  IMer  A  Bemfaetcribua  Eecletim  RMmesiautM,  car  Codice  MS.  pd  unatmr  in  Rtgio  SetKcmrh 
*^  WestrntmoiUrH,  a  parte  Rememarataria^  anno  1589.''  He  describes  his  MS.  as  imperfiect;  and 
hunents  the  loss  of  the  4th  part  of  it ;  saying  that  the  author  as  inferior  to  none  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  writen. 


No.  XL. 

"  DiALOGUS   DE   SCACCARIO,    INTER   MaGISTRUM   ET  DiSCIPVLVH   Av- 

**  THORE  Gervasio  Tilburiense,  ut  creditur."— 7/b/to,  paper. 

This  MS.  consists  of  one  hundred  pages,  A  memorandum  at  the  top  of  the  first  blank 
pfge,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Sir  R«  Twysden,  refers  to  two  ancient  copies,  and  ascribes  this 
work  probably  to  Richard,  Bishop  of  London: — "  Habetur  hie  Dialogus  in  Codice  nigro, (1)  in 

ScaccbariOf  penes  Camerarios :  item  in  Codice  Rubro,  penes  Rememoratorem  Regis.     Vide 

H.  Spelmanni  Glossarium,  verbo  Denigeldum,  et  J.  Seldeni  Mare  clausum,  1.  2,  c.  11,  p.  1/3, 
**  in  margine.^ 

**  Dialogus  hie  in  Codice  Rubro  incipit  foHo  Sin,  et  extenditur  ad  folium  S6b.  Attribuitur 
**  vulgariter  Gervasio  TilburiensL  Ego  tanien  haereo.  Cum  enim  nullus  tractatus  de  Scacchario 
''  in  eodem  Codice  prior  hoc  reperiatur,  atque  Alexander  Archidiaconus  Salop :  in  CollecUonibns 
^suis  de  Scutagiis,  quse  hunc  libellum  immediate  Sequitur,  meminerit  Libelli  Richardi  Lon- 
^  dinensis  Episoopi  de  negotiis  Scaccharii  superius  habiti,  qui  non  liabetur  ibi,  nisi  sit  hie  Libellns^ 
^<  ei  igitur  non  immerito  tribni  potest — Qui  scripsit  hunc  librum  videtur  scripsisse  in  juventute^ 
^  K^cminit  tnim  .tricolumnis  libri  in  juveiitute  a  se  compositi,  p.  18,  et  hujus  initium  fecit  anno 
^  23  Henrici  11.  qus  oasnia  bene  quadrant  Richardo  Londinensi,  sed  nescio  an  sevo  Gervasii, 
*^  qui  vixit  circa  tempora  Henrici  3tiL  et  sub  eo  scripsisse  videtur,  nescio  an  non  successor 
"^  Nigdk>  Eliensi,  39.— Vide  p.  4/' 


(1)  Tanner  mentions  four  MS.  copies— one  in  the  Exchequer ;  another  in  Cains  CoUege,  Cambridge ;  a  third 
•ii  the  Bodleian  Land  B.  lOt ;  and  a  fbnrth  in  Norwich.  Madox  gives  the  various  readings  hi  his  London 
adMoo,  1711,  hut  without  quoting  any  of  the  copies  now  preserved  at  Stowe. 

(a)  Bishop  Taaner  aays  of  this  work,  that  the  copy  m  the  Exchequer  is  caDed  Liber  mger  Sca€caru.  Jt  has 
heea  published  with  resdings  hy  Madox,  London,  folio,  1711,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchcqaer, 
didicaled  to  Queen  Anoe,  aad  bmmS  not  be  confounded  with  the  liber  niger  Scaccarii,  pnUished  hy  Hemrm. 

Gervas  of  Tilbury's  works  were  printed  Helmstadt,  1667.  In  the  month  of  July,  1571,  Arcfahishop  PariMr 
^anilo  Lard  BwgUey  ^nee  Mflf.  tbefirst  of  Oertas  of  TUbnry ;  the  scooad  Lambonrs  Deseription  of  Kent; 
the  third,  his  own  Antiquitates.    Lambard's  book  came  oat  m  1476 ;  Parker's  in  1S72. 
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The  anthor  eortftinly  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  whom  he  addresies  his  woik.  Aftflr 
the  dedication  is  an  Elenchos  Capitnni,  or  list  of  the  dnpters;  and  tiien  die  very  year  when  the 
anthor  hefan  this  work  is  ascertained  by  its  first  sentence — "  Anno  93  regni  Regb  Henrid 
**  Secundi,  cum  sederem  ad  fenestrani  Speculse  qnse  est  jnxta  fluTiam  Tamenseni,^  Ac. 

A  marginal  note,  in  Sir  R.  Twysden's  hand,  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  the  dedkatioD, 
infimns  ns  that  he  had  it  transcribed,  and  that  he  collated  it,  in  l6s6,  with  an  aneient  BfS.  of 
the  best  note,  on  parchment,  which  was  the  property  of  Sir  H.  Spelman,  At  folio  $9^  is  a 
Eniogy  of  Henry  II.  and  at  folio  74,  the  author  mentioos  himsdf  as  not  yet  old.-^**  Vidi  Umm 
^  ego  ipse  cui  mondum  cana  memoria*" 

At  folio  91,  another  work  presenU  itself,  with  this  title—''  AletmuH  ArdUdimmd  Sfebp:  4b 
"  Seacckariof  and  Sir  R.  Twysden  states,  at  folio  100,  that  he  collated  it  with  the  origuial, 
HI  the  Exchequer,  in  September,  l644.  Madox  bestows  great  praise  on  this  Alexander^  in  his 
Dissertatio  Epistohuris  prefixed  to  hb  edition  of  Gcrvas's  Dialogue.  He  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  1228 — 1246,  as  in  Newcourt's  Repertory,  and  in  Turner. 
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''  Gervasii  Tilberiensis  de  necessariis  Scaccarii  Observa- 

TiONiBU8."--:/b/io,  paper. 

The  written  leaves  are  43,  or  86  pages,  exclusive  of  some  blank  at  the  beginning  and  end. 
After  the  dedication  to  Henry  II.  is  Bale's  account  of  Grervas ;  and  then  a  short  Address  or 
Dedication  to  Sir  Thomas  Bromley  by  William  Lambard,  in  whose  hand  the  whole  of  thb  MS. 
was  written,  A.  D.  1572. 

No.   XLU. 

''  Gulielmi  de  Novoburgo  Chbovicov. ''—foUoy  parchmeiU. 

The  written  leaves  are  174.  On  the  first  written  page,  and  in  old  characters  of  the  14th 
century,  are  the  words  *'  LAer  S.  Mmrkt  4e  Nrntokmrgo."  In  addition  to  William's  Historia 
Anglorum,  it  contains — 

2.  Homilia  super  cum  loqueretur  Jesus  ad  turbas* 

3.  Sermo  de  Trinitate. 

4.  Sermo  de  S.  Albano. 

Prefixed  to  the  Historia  is  the  Prologue,  intided,  in  red  ink,  ^  Epistob  Wmdmi,  viri  Rdigiori, 
**  Canonici  de  Novobuigo,  Pre&tionalb  Operis  Sequentb,  et  Apokgetica  ad  Abbatem  Rievat 
"  lensem."  Next  follow  the  heads  or  arguments  of  thirty-three  chapters,  into  which  the  fivt 
hook  is  divided.  After  the  first  book,  are  inserted  the  heads  of  thkty-eight  ohapters,  inm|is«in 
the  second.    After  the  second,  fi>llow  the  heads  of  twenty-nine  chapters  of  the  tUrd  book,  fbus- 
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tMii  leaves  of  which  are  written  in  a  moie  recent  hand,  and  on  moch  better-prepared  parchment 
than  the  remainder,  to  replace  as  many  of  the  old  leaves,  which  are  missing.  These  new  leavci 
contain  ten  of  the  above  mentioned  chapters,  in  the  same  order  as  stated  in  the  Elenchua  pre* 
fixed  to  this  book.  The  4th  book  has  also  prefixed  to  it  the  heads  or  arguments  of  its  chapters, 
which  are  42 ;  and  the  6th  a  preceded  by  an  denchus  of  S3  chapters.  Two  leaves,  which  are 
missing  in  the  fourth  book,  are  supplied  by  two  of  finer  parchment,  and  in  a  more  recent  hand. 

A  note  m  modem  hand-writing,  at  the  end,  informs  us  that  the  Chapters  6,  7«  22,  23,  24,  25, 
86,  29,  50,  and  33,  of  the  hist  book,  which  are  perfect  in  thb  copy,  are  mbsing  in  the  printed 
edition.  This  MS.  belonged  to  Sir  R.  Twysden,  as  appears  from  his  name,  in  his  own  hand,  on 
the  inside  cover.  There  is  another  copy  in  the  Cotton  Library ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
ancient.   It  concludes  with  the  year  1 197,  and  is  coeval  with  its  author,  who  died  in  1208. 

Ajfter  William's  Uistoria,  three  leaves  are  missing,  which  have  been  cut  out ;  then  follows  the 
Omelia  above  mentioned,  which  occupies  eight  leaves ;  the  Sermo  de  Trinitate,  of  which  only 
one  column  remains ;  and  the  Sermo  de  S.  Albano,  of  six  leaves.  The  initials  are  adorned  with 
ultramarine,  and  purple,  and  red  ink. 

William  wrote  also  two  books,  De  Regibus  Anglomm,  which  are  preserved  in  MS.  with  the 
above  five,  in  S.  Bennet's  Library,  at  Cambridge.  He  begins  from  1066,  when  William  of  Nor- 
mandy invaded  England,  and  abridges  the  history  of  England  to  1 135,  which,  he  says,  was 
the  year  of  hb  birth.  From  1135,  he  relates  the  afiairs  of  Engkind  in  detail  to  1197.  This 
work  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  15$7  ;  at  Heidelberg,  iu  1587;  and  at  Paris,  with  notes 
by  John  Picard,  in  l6lO.(l) 

Hearne's  edition  of  William  of  Newborough,  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  this  MS,  for  he 
collates  the  preceding  printed  editions  of  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  Heydelberg,  with  the  MS.  which 
he  adopts;  and  the  differences  which  he  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  differ  equally 
from  the  MS.  now  before  us;  and,  besides,  his  description  of  his  MS.  corresponds  exactly 
with  this.  (2) 

He  adds  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  copy  is  the  very  original,  which  William  himself  presented  to 
the  Monastery  of  Ncwborough.  ''  Tantae  auctoritatis  est  Codex  ut  mibi  videatur  ilium  ipsum 
*^  esse  Codicem  quern  Bibliothecae  Coenobii  de  Novoburgo  donodedit  ipse  auctor."  Praef.  p.  xiii. 
Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  MS.  before  us  b  that  identical  MS.  which  is  described  as 
the  Original  by  Twysden  and  Hearne,  for  in  Hearne's  edition,  p.  269,  be  says  that  there  is  an 
hiatus  in  the  original,  1.  3,  c.  5,  from  the  words  ''  intenderit  in*'  to  the  words  *'  eo  quod  mm  eogmh 
''  terini  temjnu,"  1.3.  c.  15,  which  hiatus  was  supplied  by  Twysden,  and  thU  agrees  exactly  with 

(1)  VoBsins  says  that  the  first  printed  ediUon  is  that  of  William  Sylvias. 

•{%)  Prster  ChroDicam  coatinet  Xcn^ora  qtuedain  Theologici  irgumeDti.  Hinc  sane  ad  ejnsdem  initiom  haec 
exstat  nota,  a  mana  veteri,  led  non  eadem  a  qua  et  ipsa  Historia  exarata— <'  IMer  S.  Marut  de  Noutbm^.  In 
^  lioc  vdlitanine  continentar  A«e— HIilMta  Anglarwm — Omelia  super  cmn  loqneretor  ad  tarbas — Sermo  de  Tri- 
^  atoite  Sermo  de  S.  Albano.''  FateDdnm  tamen  est  in  codice  nostro  imperfectas  esse.  Sermo  nimimm  de 
Tri^tate  maxiaia  ex  parte  nnitilatnr,  et  noooolbi  itldem  desiderantnr  in  Senioiie  de  8.  Albano,  qoB  tanea 
onmia  e  Codioe  aotiqao  Lambethano  snpplentar,  Sec  Pnef.  p.  x.  Sec. 
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the  Stowe  MS.  in  which  that  hiatus  is  snpfilied  (as  abofe)  on  14  leaves  of  new  parchment;  from 
a  Lamheth  MS.  by  Twysden  himself,  in  Hearne's  edition,  p.  269* 

Again,  Hearne  says  at  p.  378  of  his  edition,  that  another  hiatus  occurs  in  the  original,  L  4, 
o.  X.  from  the  words  **  esiiierii  m,"  in  the  last  linie  of  said  page,  to  the  words  "  mtigtdmn 
JUhieiM  kMpUwMf"  in  the  same  chapter.    Now  this  also  agrees  with  the  Stowe  MS. 

Ijleame  gives  a  farther  account  of  the  original  from  Twysden's  hand-writm^  at  p.  64,  which 
oorresponds  equally  with  the  Stowe  MS.  hut  being  rather  too  prolix  is  omitted  here,  enough 
having  been  alkdged  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  this  invaluable  MS.  is  the  identical  mginal 
described  by  Twysden,  which  was  presented  by  William  himself  to  the  Monastery  of  New- 
boiough,  about  the  year  II89.  Lefamd  says  that,  in  his  time^  the  original  was  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  the  Church  of  Wells,  Collect,  v.  3,  p.  37. 

In  short,  the  MS.  now  before  us  agrees  in  readings,  titles,  and  chapters  with  Twysden's 
description  of  the  original:  whereas  the  other  MSS.  on  which  the  printed  editions  have  been 
founded,  differ  widely.  Thus,  the  24th  chapter  of  the  5th  book  is  missing  in  Picard's  Paris 
edition,  which  gives  only  33  chapters,  whilst  this  MS.  and  Hearne's  edition  give  34.  Some  of 
the  printed  editions,  and  several  of  the  MS.  copies,  want  the  chapters  6,  7»  22,  23,  24,  25,  36, 
29»  30,  and  33,  of  the  5th  book,  which  are  all  m  this;  and  tbey^want  also  the  Omflia,  .the 
Scrmo  de  Trinitate^  and  Sermo  de  S.  Alhano,  which  are  at  the  end  of  this  MS.  exacdy  as 
described  by  Hearne. 


No-  XLIII. 

"  Miscellanea  Historica/'— /o/to,  parchment. 

The  written  pages  ate  184,  all  in  one  hand,  of  the  13th  century.  The  contents 
1.  Hktaria  JaroMUmiima,"  nempe  Baldrici  Dolensium  Archiepiscopi.  This  Baldric  flou- 
rished in  the  1 1th  century.  His  work  here  recorded  is  printed  under  another  title  in  the  <^  Geste 
"  Dei  per  Francae,"  by  Bougars,  Hanovise,  1611,  where  it  is  called  a  HUiory  of  the  Cnmdn. 
It  consists  of  four  books,  beginning,  IQ95,  and  ending  with  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  in  1Q99. 
It  appears  from  the  Preface,  that  the  author  was  present  in  the  Council  of  Clermont.  Ordericus 
Vitalis  bestows  a  high  encomium  on  him  for  veracity  and  eloquence.  He  is  quoted  also  by 
Vioentius  Bdlovacensis  (SpecnI.  Hist.  I.  25,  c.  96),  and  by  Cuspinian. 

Fol.  59.—''  HUtofia  Danica."  This  article  might  be  more  suitably  intitled,  ••  Invasio  Oallis 
per  Danos  tempore  Ludovici  et  Caroli  Simplicis  fiiii  ejus."  The  first  chapter  is  intitled,  •*  Jhrytf 
"  Hifiaria  de  Dam  mgredientilm  Fhmemm  et  ahae  partes."  The  first  words  are—"  Tempore 
«  Ludovici  cognomento  "  Nicbil  fecit,''  et  Karoli  Simplicis  filii  ejus,  venerunt  Dani  et  Norici  m 
"  Franciam/'  The  last  words  are—"  Mortuus  est  aulem  iste  Willermus  minor  Rex  Anglorum, 
"  sine  liberis,  ci^us  regnum  optinuit  Henricus  frater  ejus,  qui  etiam  confligens  cum  Roberto 
"  firatre  suo,  Comite  Normannorum,  in  vincuk  eum  conjecit,  sicque  cum  Ai^ia  etiam  Norman- 
**  niam  optinuit."* 

Q  q 
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FoL  64.—''  Dmtii»  HkiaHa  TrvjimM,  e  Grw»  te  LKiimtm  mtm.  a  CmmdiQ  IkpaU.*"  Tbe 
ordinal  of  Daies's  TVojan  History  in  Oveek,  wit  cstant  m  the  days  of  JElian,  wbo  qvotet  ft. 
The  work  which  is  now  aseribed  to  him  was  fifst  poblished  in  4to.  at  Milan,  1477*  Madam 
Dacier  poUished  the  Ddphm  edition  of  the  supposed  Dares,  4to.l684.  Anodier  edition  came 
out  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Amsterdam,  1702.  Postellus's  French  tianshitiott  preceded  the  Delpfain, 
in  1559.  The  best  edition  is  the  Varionun^  Amsterdam,  by  Peiisonios  and  others.  Vossius 
says  that  there  are  MS.  copies  of  it  in  tiie  pnUic  libraries  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 

It  is  remaikable  tiiat  the  Ibrged  Dares  is  fbond  annexed  to  several  copies  of  Gei^Rry  of  Moo- 
month,  as  in  the  copy  of  Basipgwerfce,  written  in  the  15th  oentnry,  and  in  a  copy  of  8ir 
Watkin  William  Wynne's,  at  Wynnstay,  in  which  it  is  transhited  into  Welsh.  (1)  Joseph  of 
£xeter,  who  flourislied  in  the  12tii  century,  made  it  die  basis  of  his  Poem  Dt  beUo  7Vff«o.(9) 
The  Welsh  seem  to  have  had  a  peculiar  relish  for  the  Trojan  History,  and  the  fable  of  Bmtus, 
n  quo  BritaraiiB,  and  it  may,  without  impropability,  be  conjectured  that  the  supposed  Dares  was 
a  Welshman  of  the  lOth  or  1  Ith  age. 

The  earliest  testimony  to  the  tradition  of  Brut  is  that  of  Taliesin's  '*  Lm-Droea/'  if  genuine, 
where  he  calls  the  Britons  the  lineage  of  Troy.  It  is  mentioned  also  m  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  Vespasian  D.  4,  intitled,  **  Indpit  Libelius  de  Bruto  et  Britannia  secundum  Bedam,*^ 
which  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Godefridus  de  Malmesbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  The 
Irish  Metrical  lists  of  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries,  notice  it  also. 

The  MS.  copy  before  us  commences  with  the  supposed  '^  Epistda  CamelH  ad  Gtspnm  iSstes- 
**  timm  in  Trafanarum  HtMicria^  qua  in  Graco  a  Darete  Hystariographo  facta  est.*'  (3)  Then  follow 
37  chapters,  to  most  of  which  is  prefixed  a  title  in  red  ink.  Each  page  is  divided  into  two 
columns,  as  are  all  those  of  the  MS.  The  initial  letters  of  each  chapter  are  in  red  or  green,  and 
and  are  large  Gothics  of  the  13th  century.  The  letters  y  are  marked  with  dots,  and  all  the 
initials  of  sentences  are  ornamented  in  red  ink. 

FoL  75. — **  ApoUanH  Histaria"  beginning  thus : — ^*  Indpit  Hisiaria  ApoUcnU  Regis  lyrH." 
This  work  has  been  published  by  Velser.  (4)    Barthius  suspects  that  the  anonymous  author  lived 


(1)  See  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts's  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,  4to.  London,  1811.  Much  praise  is  doe 
to  Mr.  Roberts  for  his  endeayonr  to  elucidate  Dares  and  GeoflFry,  from  the  Wynnstay  MS. ;  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  has  not  seen  the  MS.  now  before  os. 

(a)  Thomas  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  very  scarce  work,  De  SaerameniUy  is  preserved  in 
a  MS.'of  the  12th  century,  in  this  CoHection,  Press  III.  was  the  Protector  and  Patron  of  Joseph  of  Exeter,  who 
dedicated  his  Poem  to  hhn.  The  first  edition  is  that  of  Basil,  1541, 8vo.  the  next  is  Basil,  158S,  folio.  There 
aie  two  Franklbrt  editions,  4to.  1690  and  162S.  The  best  is  by  John  Morris,  Lond.  1675.  There  are  two  MS* 
copies,  one  hi  the  Bodleian,  Digb.  167 ;  another  at  Westminster.  The  Bodleian  copy  gives  also  a  copy  of  the 
spurious  Dares.  Tliis  Dues  was  added  by  Spondanus  to  his  Homer's  Hied,  folio,  Basil,  15SS.  Biadam 
Dader's  edition  was  given  from  a  MS.  in  the  French  library.    See  Josephus  Iscanus  in  Tanner. 

(t)  See  the  Varimimi  notes  on  Dictys  and  Dares.    Vossius  describes  Dictys  as  a  work  of  the  middle  a| 
^<NonConstantnu«vo»  sedsseaUsaUquotpest."    Robert  Stephens  pahlished  it  for  its  ^egance  ef  style. 

(4)  Vossius  de  Ifist  Lat  p.  6M» 
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after  the  death  of  Cassiodoras.  (1)     Vossius  says  of  him,  that  io  purity  he  approaches  the 
ClassicSy  and  that  there  is  another  MS.  copy  in  BihKotheca  Rauracomm. 

Fd.  8S. — *'  AUxamdri  Magni  Hiitaria.*^  This  appears  to  be  the  anonymoiis  work,  bearing 
the  same  title,  which  is  mentioned  by  Barthius,  who  says  that  he  had  a  MS.  copy; (2)  and  by 
Jnret,  in  his  notes  on  Symmachus,  1.  10,  £p.  54,  where  .he  says  that  the  author  was  iEsop,  and 
the  interpreter  Julius  Valerius.  But  Vossius  ascribes  it  to  a  Monk ;  adding,  that  it  is  an  ancient 
work,  bebg  quoted  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  (3) 

Several  ancient  Lives  and  Histories  of  Alexander  are  enumerated  by  Fabrici,  in  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  his  Bibliotheca  Grseca.  The  Abbe  Sevin  shews  that  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  had  corrupted  the  genuine  Life  of  Alexander,  written  by  his  friend  Callisthenes,  (4)  and 
turned  it  into  a  Romance,  as  later  writers  of  the  middle  ages  corrupted  the  Life  of  Charie- 
megne,  and  the  History  of  Prince  Arthur.  One  of  these  spurious  Li^'es  of  Alexander,  bearing  the 
name  of  Callisthenes,  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  Cod.  xvii.  Barocci ;  another  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  Cod.  2064,  is  noticed  by  Montfaucon  in  hi»  Catalogue  of  MSS.  ii.  733-2545. 
Fabrici  informs  us  that  this  forged  Life  was  written  in  Greek  by  Simeon  Seth,  who  translated  it 
from  the  Persic  in  1070.(5)  It  was  afterwards  put  into  Latin,  and  printed,  Argentorati,  1489*' 
Lenglet  de  Fresnoy  mentions  another  edition  in  folio,  14P4-— '^  Historia  fabulosa  incerti  authoris 
*'  de  Alexandri  Magni  prseliis,''  and  says  that  is  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  Caesar^s  Commen- 
ries  by  Grsevius,  Biblioth.  des  Romans,  ii.  228.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Voght  Catal.  Libror. 
Rarior.  ed.  1583,  pag.  24.  A  Life  of  Alexander  is  added  to  the  edition  of  Q.  Curtius  in 
1584,  by  Johannes  Monachus,  but  Q.  Curtius  himself  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  and 
though  he  became  known  in  the  12th  century,  and  is  quoted  in  the  Polycraticon  by  John  of 
Salisbury,  who  died  in  1181,  and  by  Petrus  Blessensis  in  1151,  Epist  101 ;  yet  the  Latin 
translation  of  Simeon  Seth's  work  was  better  known  and  esteemed  from  the  13th  century  to 
the  1 5th. 

The  first  words  of  the  MS.  History  of  Alexander  in  the  Stowe  MS.  are  '<  Eg^i  MfiaUea  mii 
*^  de  Gaurt  Divmo  prima  ferwUmr.*'    Then  follow  the  story  of  Nectanabus,  and  the  wonders  that 


(1)  Bmrtbii  Advenarionini,  1. 14,  c  9. 

(2)  Barthins  ib.  1. 11,  c.  10. 

(8)  Vouius  de  Hist.  Latinis,  p.  864. 

(4)  Recherche  siir  la  Ylc  et  let  oomgea  de  CalUstfaeDei  par  M.  1'  Abbe  Serio.  Men.  de.  litt  4to.  p.  1S6. 
The  f  enuine  work  of  CaUiathenei  as  lost   S.  Croix,  Fiiam^n  des  Historieos  d'  Alexandre. 

(6)  Fabrici  BiU.  Gr.  xi? .  148-150. 

lioo  AUatiiis  de  Simeonibos,  p.  181.  Labbe  Bibl.  noYa  MSS.  p.  116.  Tfab  Seih  tnonlated  -mmj  Ferric  aod 
Arabic  books  into  Greek,  and  amon^t  others  the  celebrated  Indian  Fables  of  PUpay,  which  are  beUoTed  to  be 
above  9000  yearji  old.  Sea  D'Herbdot  Biblioth  Orient  p.  118,846,466.— Fabrici  Biblioth.  Gr.?i.  p.  461-4II7. 
A  Latin  translation  was  printed  sine  anno  Tel  loco,  which  has  been  tninsUted  into  German,  and  printed  Stras- 
bnrgh,  fol.  1686.  An  Italian  translation  under  the  title  of  <<  FUoiofUi  m^nU  del  Dmdy"  was  printed  with  rode 
cbU.  Venice,  4to.  1668.  Compare  the  Variomm  edition  of  Cortios,  8vo.  1708,  Prefkce,  and  De-U  Motte  le 
Vayer's  Dissertation  on  Cartins. 
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praoedcd  Alexander's  birth.    The  last  words  are— ^'  qiiem  orbb  umversiis  foro  soperaieooD 
**  potoit,  vino  et  venere  superatus,  atque  extiactus  occnboit.^ 

A/.  99*—''  Episioia  Ahxamdri  RtgU  Magm  Aheiimmm  ttd  Jruioiekm  Magistrum 
**  De  Umere  et  SUu  Jmdk."  This  article  consists  of  fifteen  pages ;  it  begins-**'  Seimper 
**  Iwt  eiiam  inter  dubia  beUarum/'  &c.  There  are  seven  Epistles  from  Aristotle  in  the  Aldioe 
edition  of  Greek  Epistles,  Venice,  1499;  >nd  his  epistles  have  been  published,  with  two  of 
Philip  of  Maoedou'Sy  and  one  of  Alexander's,  at  Lubec,  4to.  l6l5.  (1)  On  the  works  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  Alexander,  nothing  can  be  added  to  Fabricios's  Bibliotheca  Gr»ca,  L  3, 
c«  8,  voL  2,  of  the  old  edition ;  from  which  it  appears  that  several  Letters  from  Alexander  to 
Aristotle  are  quoted  by  Hesychius,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  1.  6,  c.  1 7 ;  Curtius,  1.  4,  c.  1 ;  but  that  the 
Epistle  now  before  us,  which  is  fabely  said  to  have  been  translated  by  Cornelius  Nqpos^  is  not 
genuine.  (2)  This  Epistle  was  first  published,  not  in  Greek,  but  in  Latin,  by  Jacobus  Catala- 
nensis,  without  any  date,  or  name  of  the  place  where  printed,  and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in 
1499;  Bologna,  1501 ;  and  Paris,  8vO.  1537-  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  copy  before  us, 
there  are  no  <e  dipthongs ;  and  that  where  two  single  letters  e  come  in  contact,  both  are  as- 
pirated as  the  letters  t;  for  instance — aur66,  ebum6^,  m^,  &c.  The  word  nikii^  written  mdkiip 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  written  in  Italy.  (3)  Other  MS.  copies  are  mentioned  by  Fabrici» 
in  which  this  Epistle  to  Aristotle  is  intitled,  **  De  SUu  el  mirMHbme  Indue."  It  is  quoted  also 
by  Palladius,  in  his  book  De  Bragmanibus,  p.  2. 

Fol.  106.—"  ESuidem  Episioia  ad  Dindmmn  Regem  Bragnumomm:'  Thb  Epistle  also  is 
rejected  by  Fabrid  and  by  Remesius.(4)  It  is  quoted  by  Palladius  de  Bragmanibus,  and 
published  in  Latin  at  the  end  of  his  work,  with  the  answer  which  follows  in  this  MS. 

Fo/.  112. — "  Hidcria  Briianmca."  This  b  Geofiry  of  Monmouth's  celebrated  wori[,  some- 
times called  **  The  Brui,"  and  beginning  with  the  Prologue  "  Cum  meenm  muUa  et  de  umUie,** 
&c.  The  Ist  book  is  divided  into  eighteen  chapters;  the  2d,  into  seventeen;  the  3d,  into 
twenty;  the  4th,  into  twenty ;  the  5th,  into  sixteen;  the  6th,  into  nineteen  ;  the  7th,  into  four; 
the  8th,  into  twenty-two;  the  9th,  into  twenty  or  twenty-one ;  they  are  marked  20  on  the  margm, 
in  Arabics,  but  the  ornamented  initiab,  indicating  chapters,  are  21 .  The  10th  book  is  divided 
into  ten  chapters;  and  tlie  11th,  or  last,  into  twenty-eight  The  last  chapter  b  numbered  20, 
in  Arabics,  on  the  margin ;  but  thb  number  does  not  correspond  with  the  ornamented  initiab, 
which  are  28.    It  begins  with  Brutus,  and  ends  with  Cadwalladar. 

The  last  chapter  ends  thus : — ^*  Reges  autem  eorum  qui  ab  illo  tempore  in  Gualib  successerunt 
''  Karadoco  Lancarbanensi  co-temporaneo  meo  in  materia  Scribendi  permitto.    R^es  vero  Sax- 


(1)  The  Aldine  CoUectioii  was  lepriated  Cotmdm  AUtbngum,  that  is  at  Gmaw,  1606 

(a)  Ezamen  Crit  des  Hbt  d'Aiezandfe,  p.  112,  Paris  edit.  4to.  1775.  Compare  Bmcker  Hbtor.  CriL 
PUkM.  1 1,  p.  IS49. 

(8)  Marco  Polo,  an  Itdian,  travelled  into  India  ia  ttM  18th  centary ;  and  several  Italians  wrote  then  on 
that  sabject,  as  noticed  by  Tirabosdit 

(4)  Epbt.  ad  Christoph.  Adamam  Rnpertoaiy  p.  8ia. 
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**  ooam  WiUenno  Malmeberiensi  et  Henrico  Hoatodonenri,  qnos  de  R^bas  taoere  jubeo, 
''  fioii  habeant  lihnim  iUwn  Briimmki  Sammiis,  qoem  Waltenis  Oxenfoidenris  ArcUdiacoiws  ex 
**  Britmnia  advexit,  queiii  de  Historia  eonim  yeraciter  editam,  in  honOTe  predictormi  Prindpiim 
**  hoc  roodo  in  Latinani  Sermonem  tfansferre  curavi. — Hunc  primum  Scripsi. — Socios  dooet 
"  D-f.  ipM." 

Tanner  informs  us  that  the  first  version  of  the  Historia  Britannica  from  British  into  Latin,  by 
Geoffrey,  in  four  books,  was  never  published ;  but  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  MS.  in  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  D.  viL  p.  x.  Miscel.  xxi. ;  that  the  same  work,  probably  somewhat 
altered,  was  printed  in  eight  books;  that  the  editio  Asoensiana,  Paris,  4to.  15]7i  is  in  nine  books; 
that  it  was  printed  also  at  Heklelberg,  inter  Scriptores  Britannise  minores^  folio»  1587»  in  twdve 
books;  and  that  it  was  translated  into  English  by  Thomson,  8vo.  London,  1718* 

Thomson  says  in  his  Preface,  p.  v.  (I)  that  the  *^  first  edition,  of  1517*  divides  the  whole 
^  History  into  seven  books ;  the  2d  (or  Commdiue's  of  Heidelberg),  into  twelve ;  though,  perinpSf 
«<  neither  of  them  truly  accordii^  to  the  origmal  copy,  if  Leland,  Pitts,  and  Vosrius,  inform  us 
'^  right''    He  adds,  that  he  follows  Commeline's.  (2) 

He  informs  us,  further,  that  the  original  Armorican  MS.  which  Geoffirey  translated^  is  yet 
extant ;  but  he  faik  in  his  proof:  (d)  nor*does  it  appear  that  any  BiS.  of  Geoffiey's  woik  can  be 
produced  of  an  older  date  than  this  of  the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  which  is  now  befoie  us. 
There  is  a  copy  of  his  Life  of  Merlin  in  the  Cotton,  Vespasian  E.  iv.  and  an  ancient  copy  of  his 
Historia  in  S.  Bennet's  Library,  at  Cambridge.  Vossius  mentions  another  in  the  private  CoUec-. 
tion  of  Walter  Cope,  Esq.  and  others  are  mentioned  by  Lhwyd :  but  no  one  has  yet  pietoided 
that  any  of  these  is  older  than  the  I3th  century.  Warton  informs  us  that  m  the  Library, 
of  the  Davies  fiimily  of  Llanerk,  there  is  a  copy  of  Walter  de  Mapes's  original,  intitied,  ^'  Bnii 
<<  ^  Brdnhined,"  in  the  hand-writing  of  Guttyn  Owen,  a  cdebrated  Webb  Bard  of  the  year 
1470;''  but  he  knows  not  where  that  original  is,  or  where  this  Welsh  Bard  found  it;  and  a  strong 
suspicion  tliat  thb  was  not  Walter's  MS.  or  even  his  work,  arises  from  a  fact  admitted  by  Warton, 

(1)  Lond.  ed.  1778.    This  is  the  best  defence  of  Geoffrey  that  has  yet  appeared. 

(9)  Merlin's  Prophecy,  which  forms  a  part  of  Geoffrey,  was  first  published  in  8vo.  Frankfort,  160S.  A  vin- 
dication of  Geoffrey's  Britannia  has  been  pabUshed  by  Heame,  in  his  WlUiani  of  Newborow,  8vo.  voL  I. 
p.  Ixxvii.  firom  a  folio  MS.  entirely  in  Camden's  hand,  hi  Smithli  CoUectanea,  No.  iv.  p.  13S. 

(S)  lb.  p.  17, 18.  The  proof  he  gives  is,  that  <<  Usher  mentions  an  old  Welsh  Chrooicle,  in  the  CotSsn 
<'  Library,  that  formerly  was  in  the  possession  of  Homfrey  Lhwyd,  which  he  says  is  thought  to  be  that  which 
<'  Jeffrey  translated :  and  I,  myself,  have  met  with  a  MS.  history  of  oar  British  affidrs,  writ  aboTC  100  years 
*'  ago,  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  wherein  he  says  that  he  had  the  original  of  the  British  History  on  parchment*  written 
"  in  the  British  tongue,  before  Jeffrey's  time,  as  he  condndes  from  this  circnmstance,  that  in  bis  book  Jeffrey's 
<<  prelace  was  wanting,  and  the  Prelace  to  his  book  was  the  second  chapter  of  that  published  by  Jeffrey.*^ 

Geoffrey's  Historia  is  certahdy  quoted  In  the  lifb  of  8.GutUac,  which  Ode  ascribes  to  John  of  WaUingfiMrd, 
who  died  in  iai4,  Mattimw  Paris  styles  Um  the  faithful  transhitDr  of  the  British  History,  ad  ann.  llSly- 
and  Langfaom  says  that  Henry  of  Huntingdon  saw  Geod&ey's  Historia,  at  Bee,  in  Normandy,  in  1100^— Attti^ 
Albion,  p.  98.  But  this  canaoc  be  trac-^See  Wynne's  Prefaca  to  Guadoe's  History  efWales,  and  ThoosoB^s 
to  Geoffrey,  p«  xxb.  where  he  calls  it  aeopy  of  Walter^  work. 
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nunelj,  diat  lldi  Wdih  Blurd  ucribed  it  to  Tyssilio,  a  Bishop.  Now,  that  tbcro  wi*  sooh  a 
WeMi  Bishop,  and  thai  he  wmie  a  wotIe  intitled  Historia  BritaoDtse,  which  b  lost,  we  know, 
both  finoini'  tiw  ndiistrioas  Lihwjd,  and  from  Thomioo.  Anotiier  andent  copy  of  Geoffrey  it 
stated  by  Wynne  to  be  preserved  in  Jesns  College,  Oiford,  and  to  be  '^  the  same  wbieh 
**  Geoffirey  himself  made  use  of/'  But  th'is  very  copy  is  declared  by  Warton  not  to  be  older  than 
the  l6th  Century; 

•  yfSht  late  Mr.  Price,  Bodleian  Librarian,  had  two  eofitB  moie  ancient  than  that  of  Jesns  Col- 
ttge,  whfdi  he  shewed  to  Warton;  but  he  did  not  pretend  that  either  was  as  old  even  as  the 
14lli  o^ntniy  2-  and  k  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained  that  aU  the  copies  remaining  in  the  Wdsh 
language  aie  translatbns  from  Geoffrey's  Latin  work  now  before  ns,  and  that  they  have  no 
pretensions  to  originality. 

>  There  are  three  wdl  known  copies  of  Geoffrey  in  the  Cotton  Library,  which  are  described 
by  Wanley ;  (1)  one  in  Wdsfa,  and  two  in  old  Norman  English,  Calignkt  A.  ix.  and  Otho  C.  xiif. 
This  Angfo-Ndrman  translation  was  made  by  one  Laiimon,  from  an  old  French  copy,  which  he 
says  was  the  original,  and  given  to  him  by  its  prime  author,  one  Wate,  or  Wace,  a  Norman  of 
Bayeux,  and  Henry  the  Second's  Chaplain,  vrho  presented  his  work  in  Latin  to  Eleonora, 
Henrys  Queen.  This  work  is  quoted  by  Usher,  in  his  4th  chap.  Dublin  ed.  p.  54. — ^  Laii- 
**.  asoiras  in  Historia  BritoQum  qnas  antiquissima  lingua  Anglicana  scripta  legitur.^ 

Another  Msopy  preserved  at  Wynslay,  in  SirWatkin  Williams  Wynne's  Collection,  is  stated 
b^dte'Rev.^Mr.  Roberts,  to  be  as  old  as  the  13th  century.  (2)  Usher  mentions  another 
WeMr  copy,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest,  because  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  British 
HiHMns  anA  AvcUflamens,  whose  offices  are  said,  by  Geoffrey,  to  have  been  conferred  on  their 
sitfoessOrs,  the  Bishopv  and  Archbishops  of  the  Christian  Church.  (3)  But  this  inference  is  not 
logical^  for  the  writer  of  that  Welsh  MS.  might  have  omitted  that  story  as  an  addition  of  Geoffine/s. 
It  is  now  miiversally  admitted  that  there  is  no- copy  extant  as  old  as  the  days  of  Geoffirey ;  (4) 
and  the  inrobability  that  the  omissbn  of  Fhmens,  m  the  copy  quoted  by  Usher,  is  owing  to  the 


(1)  Catikigoe,  page  ttS,  and  9S7. 

(1)  The  vonet  aaeribed  to  OUdas  at  the  eodof  ihirWynstay  copy,  as  described  by  Mr.  Roberts,  are  not  In 
the  8towe  copy,  and  were  probably  added  alker  the  Stowo  copy  was  written,  in  the  14th  or  iStii  centary. 

(t)  ^  Flamlnnm  et  AichifaaniBdni  CoBuamtnia  in  veSero  Mhro  Britannico,  qoem  transtolisse  potatnr  Gal- 
^'llridai,  nnsqaam  coBipaiet-ChroaieoB*istttdling«a  {kmkro-Bnitmmcm  coaseriptom,  qnod  qooodam  Hooilredi 
«  Unrf  dl  liiit,  hodio  In  Cottonlana  BtUiotkeca  est  repotitam."  lb.  p.  07^ 

npefaDim  adopted  this  fietion  in  the  Ant  vohnno  of  his  Cooncib  from  Geoffe/s  first  editio  Ascentiana,  1. 2, 
c£  1,  <Mr  ftoBi  the  Heidelberg  edilioa,  1. 4,  c.  19.  Wilkins  njected  It^  It  may  be  seen  in  the  Stowe  BIS. 
hAf  e.  10.— 'Usher's  MS.  was  Cowlro-flrttoameg,  therelbre  it  was  not  the  oiigioal,  winch  was  Atmorican. 

(4)  Wharton  pfaices  Geoflrejr^  dealh  in  1154;^ — Episo.  AssaT.  p.  SOS.  Geoffrejr's  original  most  dierefbre  pre- 
cede Ihatyeir.  Nay,  more,  Tbomsoa  states  that  Geoffrey  finislied  his  woik  In  11S8.  TUs,  howerer,  is  deemed 
by  WaiSOB  too  soon ;  and  he  re^M'it  to  1118.  GOoifteyii  work  Is  qOoted  by  Alfred  of  BeYei1ey,'wlio  wrofe 
Ms  Ammim,  pobttshed  by  Heame,  between  1146  and  IISO ;  therefore  Geoffrey's  MS.  most  precede  1150. 

Prieo  says,  hi  Us  Kstofiln*  Billuulesi  IMfthshy,  p.  51,  that  Gir*ldns  sow  the  eery  Arwtmietm  cngwS:  bat 
this  caaaot  be  proved,  and  Thomson  does  not  piem  the  ameftlon.  -  Wttrton  thinks  that  Henry  of  Hontiqgdon 
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ctvse  here  anigiied,  increases  when  we  consider  that  Geoffrey  Umsdf  adumwledges,  mon  than 
ooce,  that  he  interpolated  his  text.  Some  of  King  Artbor^s  achtereinents^  he  says,  he  took  fron 
the  mouth  of  his  friend  Walter  de  Mapes,  1.  xL  c.  1.  He  owns,  also,  that  Merlin's  Prophecies 
were  not  in  .the  Armorican  oiiginal,  vii.  2. .  Geoffirey  is  quoted  by  his  contemporaries  -Giialdos, 
and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  as  wdl  as  by  William  of  Newborow.  But  no  coeval  author  quotes 
his  Armorican  MS.  which  seems  to  hafe  been  seen  only  by  his  friend  Walter,  and  by  hitnself* 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  both  the  Wdch  and  the  Irbh  ancient  writeis  qypcil 
to  more  ancient  Bards  and  Monuments  which  are  lost,  and  that  the  Documents  to  whkdi  thqr 
iqppcal,  are  uniformly  in  their  own  language,  uniformly  Celtic.  The  Crusades  to  which  flsost 
authors  rder  the  origin  of  Romance  are  subsequent  by  some  centuries,  to  the  Romanoca  of  tlK 
Celts.  The  first  Crusaders  mvested  Jerusalem  in  IO99,  but  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth's  work  was 
finished  in  1198,  and  the  original  was  carried  over  from  Armorica  in  1100,  the  very  year  friMO 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  chosen  King  of  Jerusalem* 

Geofirey  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  BnU.  That  story  is  mentioned  by  the  Iridi  Bardit 
as  well  as  by  the  Wdch,  so  fiu  back  as  in  the  9tb  century.  It  is  quoted  also  in  that  centory  by 
Ne&nius,  who  expressly  says  that  he  gives  his  account  of  British  ongins  partly  from  the  ancient 
national  traditions,  partly  firom  the  written  histories  And  partly  from  the  Momunents  of  the  Bii- 
tons  and  Irish — **  partun  majomm  traditionibus  partim  scriptb,  partim  etiam  monumeiitis  velaram 
^Britannise  iocolarum,"  &c.  nee  non  et  de  historiis  Scotorum  Saxonumque;^  (1)  and  here  the 
Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  is  led  by  his  argument  to  state,  that  having  had  access  to  the  Vatkan 
in  the  year  1788,  he  there  saw  in  Queen  Christina's  collection  a  MS.  No.  1964,  the  47th  page 
of  which  begins  with  this  title—"  IneifU  Itioria  BrUt&mam^  ediia  0k  AamhomMm  Mmw, 
**  efu$Am  Gentii  Smtdo  Ejrise§pe"  the  first  words  of  the  first  chapter  of  which  are  ''  BrUmmia 


saw  Geoffrpy's  original  at  Bee,  in  Nonnandy ;  bat  he  adds  that  aiiftpicloai  word  jprvMly,  and  he  assigns  00 
reaion  for  his  probability.— Hist,  of  Engl.  Poetry,  v.  l,  p.  IfS.  An  original  Letter  of  Bishop  Lloyd's  on  this 
subject,  18  preferred  among  Tanner's  papers  in  the  Bodleian,  No.  94. 

(1)  There  is  a  Romantic  History  of  England  hi  French  Terse  in  tlie  British  Moseum,  which  is  founded 
on  Geoffrey,  and  was  written  in  1200;  and  there  is  also  an  Historia  Brittonmn,  by  Godfrey  of  Malmesbary, 
intitled,  '<  De  Bmio  Britannh^^  written  before  1081,  when  Godfrey  died,  wUch  owes  its  origia  probably 
to  the  same  sonrce.— Cotton  MSS.  Vespasian  D.  4,  No.  1.  Bot  if  any  copy  of  Geoffrey's  work  coald  be  fiwod 
coeval  with  its  anthor,  it  would  haye  been  produced  either  by  LIhnyd  or  by  Thomson.  Lengkt  mentioas 
a  copy  of  Wace's  Brat  d'  Angleterre,  in  his  Bibiiotlie<iue  de  Romans,  ii.  996 ;  Montfimcon  another,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  MSS.  p.  leea ;  and  Casely  two  more,  fai  his  Catalogue  of  the  King's  Library,  No.  A.  xzl.  t,  and  4, 
c  zi.  But  none  of  these  can  be  older  than  Wace  hhnself,  who  took  some  of  his  descriptioBs  firoai  the  cele- 
brated tapestry  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  is  still  presenred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeuz,  and  is  eagmved  by 
Du  Carell,  in  his  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities.  Lord  Lyttleton  quotes  Wace's  Romance  of  the  Brat  d'Angle- 
terre;  and  observes  that  cuiioas  illastratioBS  of  Histoiy  may  be  drawn  even  from  sack  obsolete,  bnt  antbsmic 
sources.— Life  of  Henry  IL  v.  S,  p.  189.    The  Stowe  MS.  is  older  than  that  qooted  by  Lord  I^rttletmi. 

(9)  Nennii  Proem  ed«  Gale.  Wheloc  quotes  a  Saion  Pbet  in  support  «f  The  Brat,  on  his  notes oaBede, 
L  1,  c  1. 

(S)  He  then  gives  the  British  names  of  as  andeat  cities  of  Britam.  Bade  aseations  only  98|r-k  1,  c  1»  snil 
es  98  MUMut  fusadaa  wiiiriniwii  mngfUiM/    Usher  gives  the  Moes  ef  98  ooiy^Pnasord  p.  M^  DabiiD  ed. 
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''  Itumla  a  quodmm  Brute  Catmde  Romano  Heto  otf/  &c.  Now  Pitts  meoliont  mi  anouyoKWii 
writer,  under  the  name  of  Eremita  BritannuSy  a  Wekh  Aocorite,  who  floorUbcd  about  the-  year 
720,  and  wrote  a  book  in  which  the  story  of  Arthur  and  of  the  round  table  are  referred  to;  and 
though  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  the  Vatican  MS.  ascribed  to  the  Anchorite  Marcus  is  that 
which  is  quoted  by  Pitts,  or  that  either  of  these  works  is  as  old  as  the  8th  century,  yet  both 
united  with  Nennius's  work,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  establish  the  fiict  that  this 
species  of  Romantic  History  amongst  the  Celtic  nations  must  be  referred  to  a  period  antecedent 
to  that  of  the  Crusades. 

Warton  remarks  that  no  part  of  France  can  boast  of  so  great  a  number  of  ancient  Romances 
as  Armorica,  or  Basse  Bretagne,  now  Britany;  that  many  poems  of  high  antiquity  composed  by 
the  Armorican  Bards  still  remain;  that  they  are  Arequently  cited  by  Father  Lobineau  in  his 
History  of  that  Province ;  and  that  these  fictions  of  the  Armorican  Bards  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  Arabians.  (1)  But  there  is  no  reason  for  asserting  that  the  Armoricaos  held  any  intercourse 
with  the  Arabians,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  any  period  of  time ;  whereas  we  have  the  express 
authorities  of  Caesar  and  Lucian  that  letters  were  cultivated  in  remote  ages  by  the  Celtic  Gauls ; 
and  that  they  worshipped  the  god  of  science  under  the  name  of  Ogma  or  Ogham.  It  appears 
that  their  Laws  and  histories  were — like  those  of  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Iberia,  delivered  in  metrical 
numbers,  and  preserved  in  verse. — It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  during  the  long  night  which 
preceded  the  age  of  Nennius,  from  the  irruption  of  barbarous  nations  in  the  6th  century,  many 
of  the  ancient  Monumenta  Scripta  to  which  he  refers,  were  lost,  and  many  were  concealed ;  and 
that  during  the  wars  of  the  Saxons,  the  ancient  Libraries  of  Britain  were  destroyed.  Be  it 
remembered  that  no  author  but  Sallust  quotes  the  Punic  library  of  King  Hiemsal,  from  which  he 
derived  his  accounts  of  the  Jugurthian  war ;  that  Quintus  Curtius  is  mentioned  by  no  ancient 
author,  and  that  his  work  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  learned  throughout  a  period  of  one 
thousand  years,  from  hb  time.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  Nennius,  in  the  9th  century, 
refers  to  ancient  Monuments  of  the  Britons  and  the  Irish ;  that  no  Irish  or  British  author  refers 
to  the  Arabs,  and  that  the  broken  vestiges  of  ancient  history  which  are  discovered  in  Wales  and 
Irdand,  rest  upon  authorities  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  nations.  It  is  true,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  that  Dares  Phrygius  was  translated  into  Irish  in  the  13th  century,  that  God- 
frey of  Wateiibrd,  an  Irish Dominician,  turned  it  into  French  verse;  (2)  and  that  it  is  annexed 
to  several  copies  of  Geoffrey,  but  this  surely  cannot  be  an  argument  to  sliew  that  a  work  which 
was  first  made  known  to  the  Welsh  in  the  12th  century,  and  to  the  Irish  in  the  13th,  could  have 
htea  a  foundation  for  Nennius,  who  refers  to  the  vetera  Monumenta  Britonum  et  Scotorum,  in 

laaa.  Henry  of  HontfaigdoB  gives  the  sime  namber  from  Gildas.  In  the  Stowe  transcript  the  names  of  S8 
are  given,  as  spelled  In  the  Vatican  MS.  Smith  gives  the  geography  of  96  only  in  his  Appendix  to  Bede.  The 
Prophecy  of  Merthi  is  given  hi  the  Stowe  MS.  neariy  as  in  Geoffirey. 

(1)  Warton's  Engtish  Poetry,  vol.  1,  p.  S.    He  hhnself  acknowledge!)  p.  2Sy  that  the  emigration  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Saiacena  in  Spam  occurred  in  the  9th  oentnry. 
.     (S)  His  MS.  is  m  the  Royal  library  at  Paris.— Mem.  LiU.  t.  xvU.  p.  796. 
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the  9th.  (1)  To  demonstrate  that  the  Arabs  had  very  ancieiit  Poems  and  Romances,  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  The  fiibles  of  Pilp^  may  he  2000  years  old,  and  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  know 
nothing  about  them.  (9) 

No.   XLIV* 

"  An  English  Chronicle  in  Old  English." — quarto^  parchment. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  189 :  it  b  divided  into  229  chapters.  Each  chapter  has 
its  title  prefixed  in  red  ink  down  to  chapter  75,  inclusive.  The  first  title  is  in  these  words : — 
Here  may  a  num  here  hau  Engeland  wa$  /erst  called  Albion,  and  thrugh  wham  hit  hadde  the 
name."  The  first  words  of  the  first  chapter  are—**  In  the  noble  lond  of  Swrrie  there  woe  a 
noble  King  and  myghty,  and  a  man  of  gret  renown  me  called  Diocleeian,'*  &c.  The  large 
initial  letters  of  the  chapters  are  flourished  along  the  margin  in  red  and  blue,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  page ;  and  each  chapter  is  numbered  in  red  Roman  numerals,  from  I  to  229*  Some  are 
missing  at  the  end.  The  hist  chapter  is  intitled— "  How  Kinge  Edward  had  a  grete  bataUe  of 
"^  th€  Spainguarders  in  the  See  fast  bi  Wynchelsee,  and  of  many  other  thinges."  The  first  hundred 
chapters  are  founded  on  Geoflfrey  of  Monmquth  chiefly ;  the  remainder  on  Bede  and  the  subse- 
quent historians,  down  to  the  reign  of  £dward  III.  The  last  chapter  relates  some  events  of  the 
Spanish  war,  when  that  Prince  commanded  the  English  fleet  in  person,  and  compelled  the 
Spaniards,  by  a  successful  sea  fight,  to  a  truce  of  twenty  years,  which  was  signed  in  London 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1351. 

The  writing,  the  spelling,  and  the  ornaments  of  this  MS.  are  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  War- 
ton  observes  that  The  Brut  of  England,  a  prose  Chronicle  of  England,  sometimes  continued  as 
low  as  Henry  VI.  is  a  common  MS.  and  that  it  was,  at  first,  translated  from  a  French  Chronicle, 
MS.  Harleian  200,  4to.  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  Ul.  The  Harleian  MS. 
is  said  to  have  been  printed  by  Caxton,  under  the  title  of,  Fructus  Temporwei.  Warton  says, 
that  in  the  MS.  Library  of  Dr.  N.  Johnson,  of  Pontefract,  there  was  a  MS.  on  vellum,  containing 
a  history  in  old  English  verse,  from  Brute  to  the  18th  of  Edward  II. 

(1)  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Irish  Dares  is  the  work  of  Gaido  de  CokHwa,  composed  by  him  from  the 
two  forged  works  of  Dares  and  Dictys,  abont  the  year  ISeo.^See  rerizon's  Dissertat  de  Diet  Creteos.  sect  SO, 
Ul  the  Variomm  edition. 

A  Muloos  Hbtory  of  the  war  of  Troy  was  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the  15  th  centory  in  the  library  Des  blancs 
HaateaiuL^  at  Pari«,  No.  ft.  The  titles  are  in  red— tiie  litene  MaJnscnUe  in  gold,  red,  and  green  Inks.— 
Nonveau  Traite  de  Diplom.  t.  S,  p.  4ftS.    This  MS.  appears  to  be  now  in  this  CoUectioo,  Press  II.  No.  6ft. 

(a)  Kkosru,  King  of  Persia  in  whose  reign  Mahomet  was  bom,  had  these  fables  translated  from  the  Indian 
liBgdage  into  the  ancient  PerBian.-.Herbelot  Diet  Oriental,  p.  4ft6.  They  were  afterwards  translated  into 
Syriac,  A.  D.  760.— Fabrid  Bibl.  Gr.  ▼!.  p.  401 ;  but  were  not  tranahited  into  any  of  the  European  angoac^ 
before  the  16th  centnry.—Herbelot  ib.  and  p.  1 18, 246.  The  Itahan  editions  of  Ferrara,  1662, 158t>  and  16l<^ 
are  the  oldest.— See  Warton,  p.  isoi 
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No.  XLV- 

An  English  Chronicle  in  Old  £NGLi8H.''--/ofio,  paper. 


The  written  leaves  are  195,  exclusive  of  eight  leaves  of  Church  music  at  the  end.  This  is 
another  copy  of  the  preceding  Chronicle.  The  title  of  the  first  chapter  is — ^*  Here  may  a  mtm 
*'  here  kawe  thatt  England  was  fyrst  caUydd  Alhy&n,  and  thonmgh  whom  it  had  the  name.'* 

The  titles  of  chapters  are  inserted  before  each  of  the  first  thirt^n  as  in  the  preceding 
volume.  Five  are  then  missing  down  to  chapter  19;  and  the  titles  of  the  subsequent  chsqpters 
are  omitted  down  to  chapter  63 ;  but  spaces  are  left  sufficient  to  contain  them,  the  writer 
having  proposed  to  fill  up  these  spaces  in  a  more  ornamented  style,  ad  soon  as  he  had  finished 
his  transcript  of  the  text.  The  titles  of  the  remaining  chapters  are  given  in  bhck ;  bat  the 
initials  are  omitted.    This  Chronicle  was  never  printed. 

This  copy  ends  vrith  the  sixth  year  of  King  Henry  V.  or  1419:  a  short  chronological  epitome 
of  eight  pages  follows,  beginning  from  the  Conquest,  and  ending  with  1272;  and  a  metrical 
list  of  the  successions  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Kings  during  the  same  period,  and  in  the  same 
hand,  filk  the  last  leaf,  half  of  which,  however,  is  torn  away.  The  whole  is  in  one  hand  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VL  The  title  of  the  last  chapter  is  inserted  thus — ''  Howe  after  the  death  ff 
"  Kynge  Hemye  the  IF.  reygneyed  hU  Sone  that  was  bore  at  Monmouth  in  JValye,  thai  woo  a 
^  worthy  Kynge^  and  a  gratioms  Man,  and  a  grete  Conqueror." 


No.   XLVI. 

''  An  English  Chronicle  in  Old  English." — quarto,  parckmaU. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  134:  the  chapters  are  numbered  in  Roman  to  2d9.  Each 
chapter  has  its  title  prefixed  in  red  ink,  and  the  work  is  complete.  It  begins  with  the  stoiy  ot 
Brutus,  and  ends,  as  the  preceding  MS.  with  the  sixth  of  Henry  V.  The  title  of  the  last  chapter 
is  in  these  words-^'^flbu  after  this  Kinge  Henri  the  IV.*  reigned  Kinge  Henri  the  V.t  the  wMehe 
"  Mhi  manfy  and  ujyse,  home  at  Monmouth,  a  worthi  conqueror r 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  preceding  work,  in  a  different  hand,  but  of  the  same  age.  The  fabulous 
chapters  at  the  beginning  are  taken,  as  those  of  the  preceding  MS.  from  Geofirey  of  Monmoalh. 
After  the  Prologue,  which  ends  at  page  3,  the  title  of  the  first  chapter  b^ins  thus — **  Here 
**  endeth  ye  PJog  of  yis  hok.  Ca  pmo.  How  Brute  was  fngote,  and  how  ye  lands  was  caJtted 
''  Alhyon,  mow  ye  shaU  here  of  ye  Sustors  how  yt.  sa  demeyned  them.*' 

These  three  last  mentioned  MSS.  though  copies  of  one  and  the  same  work,  differ  in  acme 
respects;,  and  require  the  aid  of  a  diligent  collator.  The  parts  that  are  wanting  in  one  copy, 
are  supplied  by  another.  In  the  grand  Collections  of  French  Historians,  some  Chronicles  are 
published,  which  are  not  so  well  deserving  of  publication  as  this.  But  the  English  have  not 
attended  to  their  national  Hutorians  with  so  much  industry  as  the  French. 
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No.   XLVn. 

''  An  English  Chronicle  in  Old  English." — quarto^  paper. 

The  writteo  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  82 ;  the  bindiDg  old  oak.  The  title,  in  red  iok,  on  the 
first  page«  is—"  Here  hegynmtth  ike  Boke  of  ye  CronynUer  of  the  Kings  of  EmghmdJ* 

This  is  a  fourth  copy  of  the  preceding  work,  ending  with  the  sixth  of  Henry  V.  as  the  former, 
but  differing  somewhat  in  the  arrangement  and  divisions  of  chapters.  The  title  of  the  last  chapter 
is — **  €ff  Khfg  Hemy  F.  m  gradom  King,  and  a  worthy  conqueror,  yat  woe  horn  at  Mom- 
**  mowihe  in  Walysy  and  how  he  Ute  transUie  King  Rkhard  from  Lamglc  inio  WtHmywdmr" 

At  the  head  of  the  first  page  are  these  words,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  transcriber-^*'  Ami 
**  prmdfio  Saneia  Maria  meo."  The  Prologue  begins  thus—"  This  Boke  ireaUth  and  telleth  ^ 
^*  all  Kyngu  and  jnincipall  Lordte  that  ewer  were  in  thU  lande,  and  of  adventuret  and  wanderfmU 
*'  thingee,  hateUes,  Sfc" 

The  title  of  the  first  chapter,  in  red  ink,  is— <'  Theffersi  Chapeter  of  Meiit  AOyon,  and  0/ her 
*'  axtn  Sasferv/'— The  first  words  of  Uiis  chapter  are— <'  Sum  tyme  in  the  nohytt  bnde  ef  Smnr 
''  there  wae  a  Man  of  greie  renawne  called  Diaelidan,*' 

This  copy  b  continued,  as  the  preceding,  from  the  reign  of  Cadwallader,  to  that  of  Henry  YI. 
Each  chapter  has  its  title  prefixed  in  red  ink ;  and  the  writing  as  well  as  the  spelling  appears  to  be 
of  that  reign.  The  autograph  of  *'  Thomas  Bromley,  157 6,^  may  be  seen  on  the  first  leaf  of  part 
of  an  Antiphonarium,  which  precedes  it,  and  the  same  autograph  b  repeated  on  the  back  of  the 
first  leaf  of  two  of  the  same  Antiphonarium,  which  follow  at  the  end.  The  Church  musical 
notes  on  the  four  leaves  of  this  Antiphonarinm,  at  the  beginning  and  end,  are  older  than 
the  Chronicle,  and  are  probably  of  the  13th  century. 

The  last  chapter  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  second  of  which  is  intitied,  ''  Q^  ihe 
*'  batell  of  Agyncourte,  and  of  the  warthk  prteent  that  the  Dolphyn  ef  JFfiranee  sent  to  Kinge 
*«  Hemy  F:' 

No.  XLVIII. 

^  GuALTERi  Heminofordensis,    Canonici    Gisburnensis,    Historia 

^  ReOUM   AnGLORUM   a   GULII^LMO   I.     USQUE   AD   ANNUM    6  EdWARDI 

"2di,  viz.  AB  ANN.  1066,  AD  ANN.  1312."  (O-^^^''^^*  poTchfHemt. 

The  written  leaves  are  1 80.  The  age  of  this  copy  may  be  inferred  from  the  fbUowing  account 
of  the  transcriber: — **  scriptum  manu  mea  Rogeri  Dalysey,  olim  hie  Scholastici  Oramialb  Anno 


(1)  Bale  sayi  that  his  work  begios  1066,  and  ends  1308.     Pitts  agrees.    V^of  foUows  both.    Oak's 
edition  of  1687  may  be  seen  in  his  Scriptures  Veteret,  vol.  2. 
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•*  Dom.  M.D.XXXIII.''    It  is  very  fiurly  tnmtciibed,  and  perfect ;  and  was  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  H.  SpelmaD,  whose  name  it  bears  in  his  own  hand. 

Gale  has  published,  in  his  XV  Scriptores,  vol.  2,  p.  455,  ••  Cibmtca  WaUm  Hndngfari, 
"  Cammici  de  Gisaebume,  de  gestia  Regum  AngUie  ab  Atmo  D.  IO66  ad  Anm.  1300  r  bnt  he 
does  not  describe  his  MSS.  sufficiently ;  and  he  admowledges  that  his  edition  is  imperfect— 
''  Institutura  nostrum  non  est  passum  me  integrum  exhibeie  Gualterum.  Cetera  alteri,  aecntnio 
'*  post  aliquantuhim  temporis,  tomo  reservantur.''  This  promise  to  publish  the  remainder  of  his 
wwk  from  the  r&gn  of  Henry  III.  he  never  performed.  (1) 

Heame  mentions  three  MS.  copies  of  Heroingford.— 1.  That  of  the  College  of  Arms,  caBcd 
the  Arundelian.  2.  The  Harleian  MS.  or  Stillingfleet*s,  which  is  but  a  corrupted  copy  of  the 
preceding.  3.  That  of  Corpus  Cbristi  College,  Cambridge.  Gale's  imperfect  edition  is  founded 
on  a  foulty  and  recent  MS.  which,  by  Heame's  account,  appears  to  be  lost.  (2)  Heame's  is  founded 
on  the  Arundelian,  which,  he  says,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  V.  But  he  acknowledges 
that  it  was  very  corrupt—"  mendis  scatere.'*  Preface,  p.  xxvii. 

It  is  renuurkabk  that  all  the  copies  hitherto  mentioned,  excepting  the  Arundelian  aud  the 
Stowe  MSS.  end  abruptly  in  1297,  as  does  also  an  ancient  copy  described  by  Leiand,  Collectanea, 
vol.  3,  p.  315;  though  Hemingford  promises  in  his  Prooemium  to  continue  hts  History  to  the 
year  1300. 

In  order  to  supply  what  is  wanting  iu  those  copies,  Heame  had  recourse  to  a  MS.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  terminating  in  1312,  (3)  the  6\h  of  Edward  H.  He  thinks  that  all  of 
Hemingford's  History,  from  that  year  to  1326,  is  lost.  The  Cambridge  copy  is  quoted  by 
Wharton;  and  contains  also  Hemingford's  Chronicle  of  Edward  III.  of  which  several  copies  are 
preserved  in  the  public  Libraries.  That  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest. 

From  what  has  been  here  collected  relative  to  this  valuable  Chronicle,  it  appears  that  the  Stowe 
copy,  transcribed  by  Roger  Dalysey,  in  1 533,  all  m  his  hand,  is  the  best  copy  extant,  thoogh 
perhaps  not  the  oldest.  It  ends  at  folio  176,  year  1312,  and  is  followed  by  the  "  Regna  Britannic 
''  sibi  deinceps  succedentia/'  Thu  is  a  summary  of  the  History  of  Britain  from  Brutus  to  the 
division  of  England  into  an  Heptarchy.  Then  follows,  at  folio  178,  an  euumeration  of  the 
bishopricks  of  England  from  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy.  The  last  page  gives  the  Nomina 
flnminum  Angliae.      It  is  clear  that  Heame  never  saw  this  MS.     Vossius  quotes  Hemingford's 


(1>  The  latter  part,  from  the  death  of  Henry  IIL  which  he  promised,  has  not  appeared  in  his  third  volome, 
Oxford,  1691.  Heame  has  published  the  remainder,  from  where  Gale  ends,  and  added  the  Chrooicoa  Edwardi 
atiL  to  1S46.  Tanner  mentions  the  Cotton  MS.  Nero  D.  i,  and  the  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  MS. 
which  ends  in  1S12 ;  and  also  the  Lambeth  MS.  of  Hemingford's  Chronicon  Edwardi  2di.  ct  Stii.  Sec.  and  refers 
Hemiiigford*8  death  to  1347.  ' 

(2)  See  Heame's  Preftce  to  his  edition,  Syo.  Oxford,  nu ,  No.  VL  VII.  VIU.  It  is  remarkable  that  Brady^ 
who  gives  a  list  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  says  not  a  word  of  Hemingfbrd's. 

(S)  This  copy  is  mentiooed  in  the  Catidogns  BfaDOscriptomm  Anglis  et  HIbemis. 
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Chiroiiicle  of  Edward  III.  and  bis  Historia  Anglonmi,  from  the  Conqoesl  to  1308;  which,  he 
saysy  is  preseired  in  S.  Benett's  College,  Cambridge.  (1) 


u 


No,  XLIX. 

Scutum  Bed^,  et  antiqua  alia  Miscellanea."— ;/b/to,  parckmerU, 

Tbe  written  leaves  are  152;  the  writing  is  of  the  13th  or  14th  century.  The  title  on  the  first 
written  leaf,  at  the  head  of  tbe  page,  in  an  ancient  hand,  is — ^*  Scutwn  Bede,  CoBeetwui  Gim- 
'*Jridi  de  Ufford.*'  Pitts,  page  138,  and  Bale,  folio  ffl^  agree  that  this  work  is  fiilsely  ascribed 
to  Bede. — Tbe  leaves  are  numbered  from  1  to  172,  in  Roman  numerals.  Tbe  autograph  of 
Thomas  Martin  on  the  inside  cover,  and  Spelman's  hand-writing  on  the  first  written  leaf,  indicate 
that  it  belonged  successively  to  them.  It  contains  miscellaneous  collections,  all  in  one  hand, 
with  the  exception  of  marginal  glosses  and  interlineations  explanatory  of  the  text.  The  first 
contains  moral  precepts  in  Lafin,  and  in  Monkbb  rhymes.  Two  miniatures  at  the  head  of  tbe 
second,  represent  a  master  dictating  to  his  scholar,  and  tbe  scholar  fistening  attentively,  and 
holding  an  ornamented  book  close  to  bis  head  in  an  attitude  of  obedience.  Wherever  two  letters 
•  occur,  both  are  marked  with  hair  strokes.  The  second  and  thud  pages  contain  Monkish 
rhymes  in  Latin,  beginning  thus : 

**  Noli  mi  fili  monitum  mispendere  vili, 

''  Cipus  erit  laudis — si  que  Pater  edocet  audis." 

The  fourth  page  gives  the  figures,  order,  and  names  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets,  and 
numerals.  The  fifrh  gives  tbe  Latin  alphabet  and  numerals,  with  the  four  letters  which  are 
peculiar  to  tbe  Anglo-Saxons,  and  also  the  Runic  or  Norman  letters.  These  are  followed  by 
a  moral  treatise  on  the  Historical  books  of  tbe  Scriptures  down  to  page  10,  in  prose  and  rhyme. 
Thb  historical  commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  followed  by  a  compendious  History 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks 
to  the  year  1096*  as  stated  at  foi.  cvii. 

Fol.  108.— Next  follows  a  list  of  tbe  Lombardic  Kings,  and  of  the  German  Emperors,  down 
to  tbe  death  of  Lotharius  IL  Anno  1137,  folio  cxii. 

Fol.  1 13.— A  Geographical  Description  of  the  different  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afirica, 
follows  from  folio  cxiift.  The  marginal  notes  here,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  of  thb  MS. 
are  in  coeval  band-writing  with  the  text.  Both  describe  tbe  world  as  consisting  only  of  three 
parts,— •'  Secmdum  Oratnlm."  The  following  marginal  note,  at  folio  cxiiift,  rehtes  to  the 
course  of  the  Niger:—"  Hie,  aliique  auctores,  ferunt  baud  procul  ab  Athlante  haberi  fontem, 
''  contmuo  arenis   mergi,    inteijecto    brevi    spacio,    vastissimo    lacu    exnndare,    atque   hinc 


(1)  De  Hist.  Lat  p.  479. 
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^  Onuio  teoQSy  Orientem  versus^  per  Etbyopie  deierta  periabi;  rorsusqae  inflexum  ad 

**  partem,  ad  Egyptotn  d^scendere.    Quod  qiiideni  vtnim  est,  esse  hiijusmodi  fluviiun 

*'  qui  tali  ortu,  talique  cursu  sit,  ut  revera  omnia  Niii  moostra  gigoat,    quern  utique,  prope- 

**  modum  fontem,  Barbari  Dora  nominant,  ceteri  vero  accoiae  mtohul  vocant" 

JFM.118. — ^The  above  valuable  treatis^  ends  at  iblio  cxviiir,  and  is  followed  by  Latin 
ilijrmes  on  death,  and  on  vices  and  virtues,  to  folio  exxi,  where  an  incorrect  list  of  the  Popes 
follows,  from  S.  Peter  to  1099,  to  which  are  added  eight  Pbpes,  in  a  more  rtoeot  Imnd,  at  folio 
1S36. 

JFU.  123.— The  next  article  is— *<  De  Origme  T^Qanantm,  vel  quaKier  Briionta  it  Jir^fmrn 
'*  migmem  mmpsenmt:"  to  which  is  prefixed  a  rhythmical  prefiice,  beginning  thus : — 

''  Trium  gentium  Gunamen — edicturus  breviter, 
''  Ut  eanmi  lineamen — ^intendatur  leviter.'' 

The  first  words  of  the  narrative  are  "  Dardamu  ex  Jew  ef  EUctra,  filia  AthkadUU^  nahu." 
The  first  part  treats  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Britons^  and  is  a  copy  of  7%e  BrtU^  ending 
with  Vortigen^  folio  cxxxi.  The  second  treats  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  down  to  the  Conquest.  The  third  treats  of  the  Conquest,  and  of  the  English  Kings, 
to  the  reign  of  King  John,  when  this  work  appears  to  have  been  composed. 

The  remainder,  from  folio  cxlix.  to  clx.  contains  Latin  rhymes  on  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and 
on  virtues  and  vices.  At  folio  clx.  another  work  begins — "  De  nommUma  naturalium,"  &c.  or, 
on  the  names  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  &c.  in  Latiu;  also  of  fossils,  precious  stones, 
plants,  trees,  shrubs,  down  to  folio  clxxi.  Tlie  whole  concludes  with  a  short  treatise  on  medi- 
cine, in  the  same  hand. — ^No  account  of  Ga^ridus  de  Ufford  can  be  found  in  Tiinuer,  Nicolson, 
Vossius,  or  Blount.    The  leaves  2,  54,  55,  123,  and  l68  of  this  MS.  are  missing. 

The  geographical  passage  quoted  above  from  the  MS.  now  before  us,  agrees  with  the  corres- 
pondii^  passage  in  Orosius,  i.  1,  c.  2,  and  both  with  the  ancient  Roman  Cosmography  which 
is  ascribed  to  Athicus,  a  writer  of  the  3d  century,  whose  work  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of 
GfOBOvius's  edition  of  Mela. — After  the  words  Nuakel  vocmtt^  Orosius  proceeds  thus : — "  Sed 
hie,  in  regiooe  gentis,  quae  Libya  ^gyptia  vocatur,  hand  procul  ab  illo  fiuvio,  qnem  a  litore 
maris  Rubri  prorumpere  diximus,  immenso  lacu  acceptus,  absumitur:  nisi  forte  occulto  meatn 
in  alveum  ejus  qui  ab  oriente  descendit,  enictat."  From  thb  passage,  it  is  dear  that  the 
Ancients  entertained  obscure  notions  of  a  subterraneous  communicaiion  between  an  immense  river, 
which  rises  somewhere  near  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  which  resembled  the 
Nile  in  many  particulars,  *'  omnia  Nili  moustra  gignit.'^ 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  Roman  writers  of  the  days  of  i£thicus  and  Orosius  were 
better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  progressive  geography  of  the 
Romans  had  made  rapid  advances  after  the  Jugurthian  war.  The  conquest  of  Capsa,  and  of  all 
Numidia  and  Ungitana,  must  have  opened  the  communication  with  the  interior  to  a  very  great 
extent.    Pliny  refers  to  the  Geographical  account  of  Africa  written  by  Juba  the  younger.  King 


«c 
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of  MauiittDia,  who  traced  the  sources  of  the  Nik  to  the  vicinity  of  Hount  Atlas.  (1)  He  adds» 
tiiit  many  adhered  to  thit*  opinioii,  which,  in  fact,  is  quoted  and  adopted  in  the  4th  century  of 
our  sera,  about  the  year  360,  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus. — "  Rex  autem  Juba^  Punieonim  con- 
"  fisus  textu  librorum,  a  monte  quodam  oriri  eum  exponit,  qui,  situs  in  Mauiitania,  despectat 

Oceanum :  bisque  indiciis  hoc  proditum  aiit,  quod  pisces,  et  herbs,  et  beUuae  simHeSy  per  eas 

paludes  gigountur."  (2) 

The  same  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  Nile  is  quoted  and  adopted  by  Xiphilin,  in  his  Life  of 
Severus,  by  Solinus,  c.  32,  p.  59,  by  Martianus,  de  £gypto,  1.  6;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Romans,  who  conquered  these  regions  106  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  possessed 
Mauritania  and  Numidia  down  to  the  days  of  Mahomet,  could  be  ignorant  of  other  circumstances 
rebting  to  the  Niger,  which  have  been  lost  in  the  confusions  attendant  on  the  triumphs  of  the 
Koran. 

The  arithmetical  numerals  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  which  are  described  in  this  MS.  without 
any  reference  to  the  Arabic,  shew  that  the  author  wrote  before  the  Arabic  numerals  had  uni- 
versally prevailed  in  England.  Wallis  proves,  in  his  Algebra,  that  these  numerals  were  known 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries ;  and  they  seem  to  be  expressly  mentioned  by  Roger  Bacon,  who 
says  that  *'  a  Theologian  must  understand  not  only  the  fractions  of  the  Latins  and  Arabians, 
"but  also  of  the  Hebrews."'-(Opus  Majus,  p.  138).  We  know  that  John  de  Basmgstoke, 
Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  who  had  studied  several  years  at  Athens,  brought  the  numeral  figures 
of  the  Greeks  luto  England,  as  stated  by  Matthew  Paris,  ad  ann.  1152,  ed.  1 544,  p.  559. 
But  though  the  Arabic  numerals  were  known,  they  were  not  in  general  use  in  England  before 
the  15th  century,  and  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  this  author. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  treatise  in  this  MS.  it  is  founded  chiefly  on  Orosius,  as 
already  mentioned ;  but  other  sources  of  information  are  occasionally  referred  to.  Roger  Bacon 
composed  a  description  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  AfnCa,  which  is  wonderfully 
correct  for  that  time.  He  illustrated  that  description  by  a  map,  in  which  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  places  were  marked  by  parallel  circles.    This  map  is  unfortunately  lost.  (3)    But  hb 


(1)  "  Nilos  Origineiii  (ut  Joba  rex  potnit  exqoirere)  in  monte  Inferioris  Manritanue,  non  procnl  Oceano, 
habet,  lacu  protions  stagnante,  qnem  vocant  NUidemJ' — Plin.  L  6,  c.O ;  Hardoin's  edition,  voL  1,  p.lSft.— He 
addft-— <<  Pneterea  obMrvatom  est,  pront  in  Mauritania  nives  imbresae  satiarent,  ita  Nilum  increscere.  £z  hoc 
**  lacu  profnsuB  indignatnr  flnere  per  arenosa  et  sqoalentia,  conditqne  se  aliquot  dienim  itinere.  Mox  alio  lacu 
<<  nu^jore,  in  CxsarienBiB  Manritanis  gente  MaMsnylnm  emmpit,  et  hominom  cKtos  velnti  circmntpld^ 
^'  iisdem  animalinm  argnmentis :  itenun  arenii  receptus,  conditor  rursus  la  diavam  desertiiy  ad  pnudaiot 
"  fthiopas,  atque  ubi  iterum  senserit  bon^nem,  prosilit  fonte,  nt  versimile  est,  mo,  quern  Nigrin  (the  Niger) 
''  vocavere.  Inde  Africam  ab  Ethiopia  diftpescen«,  etiamsi  non  protinus  popuUs,  fens  tamen  et  bellnis  ftequens, 
'^  silvarumqne  opifex,  medios  JEtliiopas  secat,  cognominatns  Astapus,  qood  iUarom  gentiom  lingua  aquim 
^  significat  e  tenebris  proflnentem,"  5cc. 

(2)  See  Valesius's  ed.  fot  SS,  c.  15,  p.  SS4 ;  and  Hardoin's  note  on  Piiny,  Emend.  zxzL  p.  895. 

(9)  ^  One  of  the  oldest  maps  I  have  seen,"*  sayt  Heame,  ^  is  in  a  MS.  in  Jesus  College,  hi  Oxford.  I  saw 
^<  a  map  of  England,  containing  the  representation  chiefly  of  the  coasts,  printed  from  a  wooden  cut  by  Wyn- 
"  kyn  de  Words,  in  ISSO,  and  so  eontrired  as  to  be  folded  up  in  an  ahnlunckei-->Neither  will  Beaiy  Lgrte's 
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Opui  Mi^  affords  abondant  evidence  of  very  conadeiaUe  progress  in  astronomical  and  geo- 
gnqAical  science  in  England  before  the  year  1270,(1)  about  wUch  time  the  *«  SaOmm  BetW 
seems  to  have  been  composed. 


No.   L. 

'*  HiSTORIA   ANGLIiE,    MAXIME   IN   IIS  QVJE  AD  ECCLESIAM  SPECTANT." — 

JoliOy  paper. 

The  written  leaves  are  3579  formerly  the  property  of  Aiuiis^  whose  name  it  bears  in  his  own 
hand.  (2)  Tlie  first  68  leaves  are  missing.  The  first  page,  in  its  present  state,  relates  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  by  S.  Aidan,  and  his  companions  and  disciples  from 
Ireland,  who  buUt  the  first  churches,  and  erected  the  first  altars  in  Northumbria.  The  narrative 
is  taken  from  Bede,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Asser,  Malmesbury,  Simeon  of  Durham.  Cap- 
grave  is  quoted  at  folio  221  and  224;  and  though  the  work  ends  at  the  year  1098,  the  author 
cannot  be  older  than  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Tlie  last  chapter  is  iiititled — "  De  Episcopis  et 
**  rebus  Cambrise.''  The  author  seems  to  have  read  all  the  ancient  Chronicles  with  great 
diligence.  No  clue,  however,  remains  by  which  this  name  may  be  known.  Bishop  Smith's 
**  Flores  Eodesiasticae  Historian  Gentis  Anglorum,"  printed  at  Paris,  folio,  l654,  and  Alford's 
**  Annales  Ecdesiae  Britannicae,"  printed  Leodii,  l663,  differ  widely  from  this  work.  It  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  Harpsfield's  manner,  whose  History  of  the  British  Church  was  printed,  folio 
Doway,  l622. 


No.   LI. 

**  Stephani  Regis  Vita."— /o/io,  papet\ 

This  volume  consists  of  484  written  pages.     Tlie  title  on  the  first  is — "  Gesta  Stepham  Regit, 
**  meerio  Auctare,  apmd  Hitter.  Namum,  fol.  927  "    It  is  all  in  one  hand,  fairly  written  in  the 

^  Light  of  Britain,  engraved  in  aboot  twenty  sheets  of  paper,  to  be  pasted  together,  and  hung  np,  be  lets 
**  grateful  to  carious  persons,  if  they  can  meet  with  it,  it  being  wonderful  scarce.  Ring  James  I.  valned  it 
«'  so  mach,  that  he  gave  the  author,  when  he  presented  his  Majesty  with  it,  his  own  picture  set  round  with 
^  diamoods,  worth  at  least  SOOl."  An  ancient  map  in  Merton  College,  Oxford,  is  mentioned  by  W.  Harrison, 
p.  64,  V.  1,  of  his  Description  of  Britain,  Lond.  1586.— Heame*s  Neobrig.  v.  2,  p.  750. 

(1)  Afier  hmguifthing  several  years  in  confinement,  as  a  magician.  Bacon  sent  his  Opus  Majus  to  Pope 
dement  IV.  A.D.  1266,  and  was  soon  after  enlarged.  Of  liis  invention  of  spying-glasses,  he  speaks  thus: — 
*^  Spying-glasses  may  be  so  formed  and  placed,  tiiat  we  shall  be  able  to  read  the  smaUest  letters  at  the 
^'  greatest  distance,  to  number  even  the  dust  and  sands,  and  to  make  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  descend, 
^  or  at  least  seem  to  descend  from  the  heavens."    For  this  he  was  confined  agam  12  years  as  a  heretic. 

(2)  It  U  numbered  **  MS.  E.  Anstis  Gart.  No.  414.'' 
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reign  of  George  I.  and  it  gives,  from  Norman  and  English  Chronicles,  all  that  relates  to  King 
Stephen,  beginning  from  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  Henry  I.  and  ending  with  the  death  of 
Stephen,  when  Henry  H.  succeeded  him  in  IIS^.  That  it  is  a  recent  transcript,  is  clear  from 
references  to  Duchesne's  Script  ores  Normanici,  and  to  an  Ely  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Gale. 
It  appears  to  have  been  compiled  with  great  diligence  and  fidelity,  giving  under  each  year  accurate 
extracts  from  a  great  variety  of  Chronicles,  and  authors  in  print  and  Manuscript. 

Kiog  Stephen's  memoirs,  collected  by  Richard  Prior  of  Hexham,  were  published  In  the 
"  Decern  Scriptores,"  folio,  Lond.  1652.  Selden  quotes  an  anonymous  writer  of  the  Life  of 
Stephen,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  work  now  before  us,  as  he  calls  it  voluminous.  (1)  In 
Duchesne's  Collection  we  find  another  large  work  on  this  subject,  whose  anonymous  author  seems 
to  have  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  Stephen's  reign,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Second's. 

The  MS.  now  before  us  consists  of  passages  taken  from  Du  Chesne's  anonymous  work,  and 
interwoven,  in  the  way  of  a  Concordance,  in  chronological  order,  with  corresponding  passages 
from  William  of  Malraesbury  Ordericus,  Vitalis,  Richard  of  Hi^ulstad,  an  Ely  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Gnle,  Diceto,  Matthew  Paris,  Walter  of  Hemingford,  Knyghton,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  Gervas,  Brompton,  and  others,  whose  works  are  occasionally  quoted  either  from 
the  best  printed  editions,  or  from  the  best  manuscripts.  It  is  all  in  one  hand,  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  ends  in  1 1 54 ;  and  whatever  has  been  said  of  King  Stephen,  or  of  his  reign,  by 
any  author  antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  all  seems  to  have  been,  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  collected  into  this  MS. 

No.  LII. 

"  JoHANNis  Regis  Vita/'— /oKo,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  658,  interspersed  with  several  blank  leaves.  It  begins  from  1199, 
leaving  an  hiatus  of  45  years  between  it  and  the  preceding  volume,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  is  somewhere  an  intermediate  volume,  especially  as  this  is  bound  exactly  to  match  the 
former,  and  written  in  the  same  hand.  The  History  of  King  John's  reign  is  given  from  the  death 
of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  to  John's  death,  in  1216.  The  arrangement  and  style  of  both  these 
volumes  agree ; — the  margins  of  both  are  ruled  off  in  red  ink.  The  order  is  chronological. 
The  first  year  of  King  John's  Life  is  1199:  the  last,  ending  with  the  last  page  of  thb  volume, 
is  1216. 

The  various  authors  firom  whom  corresponding  extracts  are  given,  by  way  of  Chronological  Con- 
cordance, are  Hoveden,  Matthew  Paris,  Liber  Ruber  Scaccarii,  Radulphus^e  Cogesbale,  tlie  Cotton 
'   MS.  Claud  E.  8,  Tract.  34,  Diceto,  Statuta  §caccarii,  Guil.  Armor,  Rigord,  Brit.  Armor,  His- 
toriae  Norman.  Scriptores,  Chronicon  Monaci  Bernwallensb  in  Biblioth.  Arundel,   Chron.  W. 


(1)  Titles  of  honour,  p.  5S7— 557,  &c.    Pitts  says  |liat  Ralph  de  Diceto's  Annals  of  Kiog  Stephoi  wefe,  in 
his  time,  preserved  in  S.  Bennef  s  College,  Cambridge,  p.  251. 

Ss 
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Thorn,  &c.  The  chief  foundation  is  Matthew  Pftris;  the  others  are  comjMired  with  his  leit* 
Under  the  year  1215»  is  a  transcript  of  Magna  Charta  from  the  Liber  Ruber  Scaccarii,  which  i» 
followed  by  another  copy  in  the  same  hand ;  and  the  latter  concludes  with  the  following  memo- 
niorandum : — **  Memorandum  quod  htec  Charta  praedicta  transcripta  (iiil  9  F«b.  l602,  Ainio 
**  4 1  £li2.  Reginae,  ex  vetustissimo  libix>  olim  pertinente  Prioratui  de  Luffeild  iro  quo  continetur 
liber  Bractonis  qui  ibidem  dicitur  Breton  et  Glanvill,  Rot.  Brevium,  Register  Sumpia  feilaa- 
savor,  et  Leges  Sancti  WJlldmi,  multique  alii  de  jure  communi  in  folio.'' 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  tliat  the  volume  containing  45  years  from  the  death  of  King  Ste- 
phen, in  1 154,  to  the  succession  of  King  Johii^  in  \\99>  during  which  Henry  IL  and  Richard  L 
reigned,  is  wanting  to  this  collection ;  those  45  years  being  extremely  interesting,  and  forming  a 
most  important  period  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Islands*  No  plan  can  be  more  decidedly  hia- 
torical  than  that  of  giving,  in  chronological  order,  the  very  words  of  the  authors  who  have  written 
either  professedly  or  incidentally  on  the  subject,  and  who  hved  at  the  times,  or  approached  the 
times  of  which  they  write.  The  reader  has  thus  the  documents  and  the  opinions  of  all  parties 
hid  at  once  before  him,  and  is  enabled  to  judge  for  himself;  whereas,  the  colourings  laid  upon 
genuine  history  by  modem  writers,  often  'exhibit  only  their  own  views  of  subjects  which  they 
were  not  quaUfied,  or  not  enabled  thoroughly  to  iuvesitigate.  Even  in  Dugdale's  MonasticoOy 
the  erroneous  dates  are  so  numerous,  that  Sonmer  does  not  hesitate  lo  style  them  infinite 
defects.  (1)  A  record  of  the  Sherborne  family,  which  is  quoted  by  Spelman,(2)  pretends  that 
that,  and  other  Saxon  families  were  restored  to  their  estates  after  the  Conquest ;  and  this  record 
was  admitted  as  genuine  both  by  Spelman  and  Dugdale ;  (3)  though  soon  after  detected  as  a 
forgery  by  Brady.(4)  Now  if  such  Antiquaries  are  thus  liable  to  gross  errors,  bow  necessary  is 
it  that  the  very  words  of  the  original  Historians  should  be  carefully  produced  ]  and  this  is  the 
object  of  these  two  Manuscript  Lives  of  Stephen  and  of  John,  which  sufficiently  shew  that  the 
ancient  Saxou  nobility  were  extirpated  by  the  Conquest,  not  one  Saxon  family  appearing  to  make  any 
figure  iu  any  of  the  nearly  2000  pages  of  which  they  consist — ^The  Conqueror  had  proposed  to 
abolish  even  tlie  EngUsh  language,  ordering  that  in  all  schools  the  youth  should  be  instructed 
in  French.  All  tlie  public  documents  aud  pleadings  were  in  that  language,  aud  continued  so  till 
after  the  reign  of  Edvrard  111.  Yet  the  Saxon  language  was  cultivatetl  in  some  Monasteries. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle,  as  we  have  it,  publbhed  by  Gibson,  was  written  about  the  year  1154, 
where  it  ends.  Some  Saxon  MSS.  even  of  a  later  period  are  mentioned  by  Wanley,  and  some 
others  shall  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places  in  this  Catalogue.  It  appears  also,  from  Robert  of 
Gloucester's  Rhyming  Chronicle,  published  by  Hearne,  (5)  that  the  common  people  of  England 


(1)  Somoer's  papers  id  Canterbory  Library,  qnoted  by  Nicholson,  fol.  ed.  Lon4. 17S6,  p.  109. 
(8)  Spelman's  Glossary  voce  Drengcs. 
(S)  Dagdale's  Baronage,  v.  1,  p.  118. 

(4)  Brady's  Answer  to  Petyt,  p.  11, 12.— Tyrreirs  History  of  England,  v.  2,  Introduction,  p.  51— 7S. 

(5)  Heame's  ed.  2  voL  Oxford,  1724,  p.  S64.  Robert  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  HI.  and  Edward  L 
His  hmgoage  is  the  volgar  English  of  that  time,  replete  with  Saxonisms.  His  contemporary,  Ltngtofty  wrote 
a  Chronicle  of  England  from  Cadwalladej  to  Edward  L  in  French  verse,  the  first  part  of  which  was  oooipoaed 
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mho  could  read,  despised  the  French.  But  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  confirmed  by  ouiny 
passages  in  the  Lives  of  King  Stephen  and  King  John  now  before  us,  that  the  English  language 
had  been  nearly  disused  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  Charter  of  that  Ring's,  A.  D.  1258, 
written  in  the  vulgar  English  of  that  time,  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  No.  4  to  Henry's 
History  of  England,  vol.  8,  Lond.  1800. 

With  respect  to  the  copies  of  the  Great  Charter,  preserved  in  this  manuscript  life  of  King 
John,  Gale  observes  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  in  defence  of  that 
Charter,  yet  the  original  is  lost.(l)  But  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.— Tlie  Artieie$  which  were 
first  proposed  to  King  John  by  the  Barons,  and  the  Great  Charter  itself,  which  was  soon  after 
founded  on  those  Articles,  exist  to  this  day ;  and  both  are  published  from  the  originals  by 
Bhckstone.  (2)  Of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  there  yet  remain  three  original  monuments, — the 
Tower,  Westmuister  Hall,  and  London.  Relentless  time  will  level  these;  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  ages,  probably,  not  a  trace  of  them  shall  remain.  But  the  Articles  of  the  Barons,  and 
the  Great  Charter  of  John,  will  ever  be  cherished  by  their  high-minded  posterity,  until  England 
shall  cease  to  exist,  and  this  Empire  be  no  more.  The  Articles  were  luckily  preserved  from  Laud's 
Collection,  before  his  trial  iu  the  House  of  Lords  tcrniinated ;  and  being  purchased  by  the  late 
Lord  Stanhope,  from  Dr.  Burnet's  Collection,  were  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum. 

Of  the  Great  Charer,  two  originals  are  preserved  in  the  Cotton  Library.  Pine's  engraved  copy 
was  taken  from  one  of  these;  and  Blackstone's  edition  is  founded  upon  both.  He  has  also 
publbhed  those  Charters  respecting  the  Liberties  of  England,  which  are  ascribed  to  Henry  L 
Stephen,  Henry  H.  and  Henry  IIL  Matthew  Paris  sa>s  that  the  Great  Charter  was  founded  on 
a  similar  concession  by  Henry  L  and  on  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  this  tradition 
is  adopted  by  Twysden,  and  most  modem  Historians,  as  in  Lambard's  Archaiononiia,  p.  157* 
But  the  originals  do  not  exist ;  and  many  reject  those  pretended  Laws  of  Edward  and  Henry 
the  First,  as  more  recent  inventions,  t  1 ,  4to.  p.  1 85. 

What  those  Laws  of  EUiward  the  Coufeasor  were,  which  the  English,  during  a  century  and  a 
half,  desired  so  passionately  to  have  restored  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  is  much  disputed  by 
Antiquarians,  savs  Hume,  and  our  ignorance  of  thcni,  seems  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in 
ancient  English  history.    The  collection  of  Laws  in  Wilkins,  which  pass  under  the  name  of 


by  one  Eustace,  A.  D.  1155,  and  the  second  by  Robert  Wace,  Canon  of  Bayenx,  1160,  as  already  mentioned. 
All  the  three  parts  of  tbis  Chronicle  were  translated  into  English  by  Robert  Manning,  alias  Rpheri  de  Bname^ 
Whose  translation  of  Langtoff  s  part  has  been  published  by  Heame,  2  vol.  8to.  Oxford,  1725.  1>e  Brnnne  had 
previously  translated  into  English  rhyme  Robert  Grosthead's  Manual  de  Pecki^  begun  by  him  in  ISOS,  of  which 
there  is  a  good  copy  in  the  Harleian,  as  in  Heame's  Preface  to  Robert  of  Glonces: er*s  Chronicle,  b.  xiii.  and 
another  in  the  Bodleian  Catal.  MS6.  No.  2313.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  oldest  Poems  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.— See  Warton*s  Hbtory  pf  English  Poet  y. 

(2^  Scriptores  Angl.  XV.  p.  5. 

(3)  The  Great  Charter,  and  the  Charter  of  the  Forest,  with  other  authentic  instruments,  &c.  BUckstooe's 
Law  Tracts,  4to.  Oxford,  1771  Spelnian  published  the  Artidet  in  his  Codex  re/fnun  Legum,  from  a  Lambeth 
copy,  which  is  published  by  Wilkins  at  the  end  of  his  Leges  Anghmx^ica.  The  original  articles  were  pre- 
served from  Land's  papers,  as  stated  by  Bnrnet.— History  of  his  own  Times,  p.  32. 
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Edward,  are  plainly  a  posterior  and  an  ignorant  compilation.  Those  to  be  fonnd  in  Ingulf,  are 
genuine;  but  so  imperfect,  and  contain  so  few  clauses  fiivourable  to  the  Subject,  that  we  see  no 
great  reason  for  contending  for  them. 

Of  the  authors  quoted  in  this  MS.  Life  of  King  John,  Ingalph  was  secretary  to  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror,  and  Abbot  of  Croyland,  in  Lincolnshire,  from  IO76  to  1110^  when  he  died.  The 
Learned  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  excellent  History  of  that  Abbey,  from  its  foundation  in  664, 
to  1109,  and  for  many  particulars  relative  to  the  general  history  of  England,  which  are  no 
where  else  to  be  found.     It  was  printed  by  Saville,  London,  1594,  and  again,  Oxford,  l6S4. 

Eadmer,  of  Canterbury,  the  Spiritual  Director  of  S.  Anselm,  wrote  an  excellent  account  of 
the  aflairs  of  England  in  his  own  time,  from  \066  to  1122.  It  is  intitled  Hfstoria  Nevorum^ 
was  published  by  Selden,  London,  l623,  and  is  frequently  quoted  in  this  MS. 

Contemporary  with  Eadmer,  was  Turgot,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  Prior  of  Durham  in  1087.  His 
history  of  the  Church  of  Durham,  from  635  to  1096,  in  four  books,  has  been  published  by 
Twysden,  in  the  X  Scriptores.  Simeon,  Precentor  of  Durham,  published  it  under  bis  own 
name,  expunging  such  passages  as  would  have  discovered  the  real  author.  (1) 

William  of  Malmesbury,  sometimes  called  of  Somerset,  wrote,  in  the  12th  century,  the  best 
History  of  England  extant,  in  five  books,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  449,  to  tlie  26th 
of  Henry  I.  or  1126;  and  a  continuation,  in  two  books,  from  that  year  to  the  escape  of  the 
Empress  Maud  from  Oxford,  in  1143:  also  a  Church  History  of  England,  in  four  books^ 
published  by  Sir  H.  Saville. — Rer.  A ngl.  Scriptores,  Lond.  1596.  He  died  in  the  Abbey  of 
Malmesbury,  A.  D.  1143.  Usher  calls  him  the  chief  of  all  our  Historians  (Ep.  Ded.  ad  Eccl. 
Hist.),  and  Saville  agrees,  (Ep.  Ded.  ad  5  Script.) 

Simeon  of  Durham  collected  the  historical  monuments,  particulariy  of  the  North  of  England, 
which  were  scattered  by  the  Danes,  beginning  from  616,  and  ending  in  1130.  He  wrote  also 
some  smaller  historical  pieces,  which  may  be  seen  in  Twysden's  X  Scriptores.  He  died  soon 
after  the  year  1 130.     All  his  works  are  referred  to  in  this  MS. 

John,  Prior  of  Hexham,  continued  Simeon's  history  to  1156,  as  in  the  X  Scriptores. 

Richard,  who  succeeded  John  in  the  Priory  of  Hexham,  wrote  the  history  of  the  Bishops 
of  that  Church,  and  of  four  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  from  1135  to  1139)  which 
m»y  also  be  seen  in  the  X  Scriptores. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  wrote  several  Poems,  which  are  mentioned  by  Leland.  His  best  work 
is  his  History  of  England  from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  death  of  King  Stephen  (1154),  in 
eight  books,  published  by  Saville  in  the  Rer.  Angl.  Scriptores  post  Bedaro.  In  addition  to 
thu,  Wharton  has  published  a  long  Letter  of  his  to  Walter,  Abbot  of  Ramsay,  which  contains 
many  historical  anecdotes  of  King,  Nobles,  and  Prelates,  his  contemporaries.  (2) 

(1)  See  Selden's  Preface  to  Twysden's  X  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  fol.  Lond.  1652,  p.  4.    Fordon  quotes  the 
Lives  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore,  and  of  his  consort,  Queen  Margaret,  by  Targot. — Scotiduron,  1. 6,  c.  14, 15, 16,  &c. 

(2)  Wharton  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2,  p.  694— 702. 

Ailred  of  Rieval  has  been  already  mentioned :  he  died  in  tl66.    His  Historical  works  may  be  seen  in  the 
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Roger  Hoveden  was  domestic  Chaplaio  to  King  Henry  IT.  His  Annals  of  England,  from  73 1 » 
where  Bede  ends,  to  1202,  is  one  cf  the  most  voluminous  of  our  ancient  Histories;  and  is  more 
valuable  for  its  sincerity,  and  great  variety  of  facts,  than  for  style  or  arrangement.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Saville,  Rer.  Augl.  230—471,  folio,  Frankfort,  l601.  (1) 

Gervase  of  Canterbury's  Chronicle  of  the  King's  of  England,  extends  from  1122  to  1200;  and 
his  Hbtory  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from  S.  Augustine  to  Archbishop  Hubert,  1205. 
Both  are  published  by  Twysden,  Scriptores  X.  col.  1290,  l683. 

Ralph  de  Diceto,  Gervase's  contemporary,  wrote  the  *^  Abbreviationes  Chronicorum^  and 
**  Imagines  Historiarum,"  published  in  the  same  Collection,  col.  429 — 710.(2) 

Benedict  of  Peterborough,  the  biographer  and  friend  of  S.  Thomas  ik  Becket,  was  appointed 
Abbot  of  Peterborough  in  1177,  assisted  at  flie  coronation  of  Richard  I.  in  1189;  was  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  in  1191,  and  composed  a  History  of  Henry  U.  and  Richard  I.  from  1170  to 
1192,  which  contains  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  those  times,  publbhed  by 
Hearne,  in  2  volumes,  Oxford,  1735.  He  died  In  1193,  as  shewn  by  Sn-affharo,  in  his  Hist. 
Coenob.  Burgen,  a  Josepho  Sparkio  edita,  Lond.  1723,  p.  103. — Florence  of  Worcester,  is  not 
quoted  in  the  MS.  Life  of  King  John  now  before  us,  because,  although  he  epitomised  the 
Chronicle  of  Marianus  Scotus,  which  comes  down  to  1083 ;  and  added  several  particulars  from 
the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  he  brought  his  history  down  no  later  than  to  1119*  when  he  died.  It  was 
printed  at  Frankfort,  folio,  by  Saville,  in  his  5  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  l601. 

Matthew  Paris,  a  Monk  of  St.  Albans,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  Hbtorians  of  the 
13th  century.  His  Historia  Major  contains  the  Annals  of  eight  Kings,  from  the  Conquest, 
inclusive,  to  the  end  of  Henry  HI.  first  published  in  London,  1571.  Watts's  edition,  Lond. 
folio,  l640,  is  the  best. — He  died  in  1259.  The  first  part  of  thb  History,  down  to  1235,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Roger  of  Wendover.  M.  Paris  relates  that  the  Great  Charter  of 
King  John  was  founded  on  Henry  the  Pint's,  and  he  recites  Henry's  twice,  at  an.  1100,  and 
again  1213,  and  it  is  certain  that  two  copies  of  that  Charter  are  registered  in  the  Red  Book  of 
the  Exchequer;  one  of  which  is  prefixed  to  Henry's  Laws,  published  by  I^mbard,  and  by 
Wilkins.  (3) 


Scriptores  X.  by  Twysden,  Load,  folio,  1662,  p.  3S8^442.  William  of  Newboroogh  ha»  been  also  mentioned  : 
his  history  is,  lor  veracity,  arrangemeot,  and  purity  of  style,  next  to  William  of  Malmesbary's,  the  most 
Yaluablc  English  production  of  the  12th  century.  His  Latin  style  is  preferred  to  M.  Paris's,  and  equalled  with 
Eadmer's  and  BiUmesbury's,  by  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  Epist  Ded.  ad  Pontic- Verun.  8vo.  Paris,  1610. 

(j)  Spelman  obsenres,  in  his  Glossary  voce  Frithborga,  that  that  foreign  edition  of  our  English  Historians 
abounds  in  errors.  ^  8a?iUe  says  of  Hoveden  and  Huntingdon,  <^  Authores  comprimis  Bonse  et  diUgentes, 
^*  verissimiqne  superiorum  temporum  Indices  "— Ep.  Ded.  ad  5  Scriptores. 

(2)  There  is  another  London  edition  of  1684,  and  one  of  Paris,  1644. 

(S)  See  Lambard's  Archaionom.  175,  Wilkins  LL.  Anglosaxon,  2SS.  It  is  likewise  printed  in  Richard  of 
Hagulstad's  History  of  King  Stephen,  p.  310.  Blackstone's  edition  is  taken  from  Heame's  Textos  Rofiensis, 
c.  S4,  p.  51,  which  is  acknowledged  the  most  ancient,— that  book  having  been  compiled  by  Emulf,  Bidiop 
of  Rochester,  who  died  A.  D.  1114.  Two  of  King  Stephen's  Charters  are  published  by  Bhu^tone:  the  first 
from  an  ancient  Cotton  MS.  D.  2,  foL  75;  the  second  from  the  original  under  seal  in  the  poasesajon  of  Hevne,. 
as  in  his  notes  to  WiUiam  of  Newborongli,  p.  711 ;  but  since  loat. 
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No  writer  of  ha  age  is  so  honest  as  Paris,  or  so  intrepid.  No  Historian  has  painted  in 
stronger  colours  the  ambitious  intrigues,  or  vices  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  This  is  acknowledged 
by  Brown,  in  Ins  Appendix  ad  iasciculum  Rerum  expetendarum,  p.  415,  &c.  He  was  also  an 
excellent  sculptor  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  and  the  best  painter  of  his  age,  as  stated 
by  the  Historian  of  his  own  Abbey,  in  Tanner,  p.  573. 

Ralph  of  Coggeshale's  continuation  of  an  ancient  Chronicle  was  never  printed.  There  are  two 
MS.  copies  of  it — one  in  the  Cotton  Dbrary,  Vespasian  D.  10 ;  the  other  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
Collection,  in  the  Herald's  Office,  No.  11.  Both  begin  from  1066 ;  and  end  at  the  year  1207.  In 
both,  is  the  following  entry : — "  Obiit  Dominns  Thomas  Abbas  V.  us.  de  Cogesh.  cui  successit 
*^  Doni.  Radulfus  Monachus  c^usdem  loci,  qui  banc  Cronicam  a  captione  Sancte  Crucis  usque 
'*  ad  annum  undecimum  Henrici  R^is  III.  filii  Regis  Johaimes  descripsit.''  Two  imperfect 
ftagmeuts  of  this  Chronicle  are  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  S.  Victor,  at  Paris,  by 
Martene  et  Durand,  Vet.  Mon.  Collectio,  voL  5,  Paris,  17^9,  fol.  801 — 871.  Whole  chapters 
of  it  are  given  in  the  valuable  MS.  Life  of  King  John  which  we  have  described. 

The  Anglo-Norman  Historians  of  the  12th  century  are  far  superior  in  merit,  as  well  as  number, 
to  those  of  any  other  nation.  In  the  1 1th  and  12th  centuries  the  Normans  extended  their  con- 
quests from  the  Elbe  and  the  Shannon  to  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  they  conquered  by 
the  pen  as  well  as  by  the  sword.  (1) 

No.  LIII. 

**  PoLYCHRONicoN  Ranulphi  Hygdeni.''— ;/b/to,  parchment. 

The  written  leaves  are  240;  the  writing  b  of  the  year  1397.  It  is  splendidly  bound  in  Russia. 
Of  eight  'leaves,  containing  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  whole,  the  first  is  comparatively  recent; 
the  other  seven  are  in  the  same  hand  with  that  of  the  whole  book.  Then  follow  two  leaves  of 
a  Preface,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  first  leaf,  which  are  comparatively  recent  After  the 
Pre&ce,  the  whole  volume  is  in  one  hand,  terminating  with  the  reign  of  ELdward  III.  137^7, 
and  with  an  account  of  John  WicklifT,  which  engrosses  the  last  page.  An  account  of  the  King's 
concubine,  Alice  Perreres,  occupies  tlie  preceding  page.    The  first  leaf,  next  after  the  Preface, 

M:  I^uis  relates  a  Charter  of  King  John,  dated  15th  January,  1214,  16th  of  his  reign,  granting  to  aU 
Monasteries  and -Cathedrals  the  free  right  of  electing  their  Prelates;  resenring  only  the  form  of  a  Conge  de 
etbre  beforehand,  and  of  the  Royal  a&tent  after ;  hot  expressly  declaring  that  if  both,  or  either,  were  arbitrarily 
denied  or  withheld  by  the  Crown,  the  election,  notwithstanding,  should  be  valid.  In  Wilkins,  vol.  1,  p.  545* 
there  is  a  transcript  of  this  Charter,  from  the  Register  of  Canterbury,  dated  21st  Nov.  1214.  Blackstone 
reconciles  the  difference  of  dates,  p.  292, 

(1)  See  Warton*s  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  1,  and  Dachcsneli  Scriptores  Norman,  with  Camden's 
Asglo^Nonnan. 

The  Scr^oriuM,  or  transcribiDg  room  of  St  Alban's  Abbey,  was  boilt  by  the  Abbot  PanUn,  a  Norman, 
wfae  ordered  many  volumes  to  be  written  there  abont  the  year  1080,  Archbishop  Lanfirane  (another  Norman) 
fbnrisUng  copies,  as  in  Matthew*  Piris,  p.  1003.  Leland  Script  Brit  p.  166.^-See  our  account  of  the  MS. 
No.  66  in  this  Collection. 
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has  been  cut  out,  with  a  sharp  iostroment,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  Illuminations  in  gold 
with  which  the  initial  letter  was  adorned. 

The  following  marginal  notices  are  taken  from  the  4th  leaf  preceding  the  last  of  all,  and 
opposite  to  the  year  I36l. — **  Hie  fiius  Policronioorom  compositorum  per  Rannlphum  Monacbum 
**  Cestrensem,  et  contiiiuatur  bee  Uistoria  per  Johanem  Treviscium,  per  55  annos.'* 
.  NicokoB  says  that  Higden,  a  Benedictine  Monk  of  Chester,  died  there  in  1377 :  that  his 
accounts,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  have  been  published  by  Gale^  Hist. 
Brit.  voL  I.  fol.  Oxen.  1691,  that  he  had  a  better  MS.  than  Gales;  that  the  rest  of  Higdcn's 
work  was  first  translated  into  English  by  John  de  Trevisa,  as  in  Pitts,  p.  5^7 ;  and  that  there  is 
a  MS.  cppy  of  thb  translation  in  the  Cotton,  Tiberius  D.  VH.  Usher  has  observed,  that  the 
additions  and  interpolations  in  William  Caxton's  English  edition  are  the  publisher's,  and  not 
Trevisa's;(l)  and  so  is  also  the  continuation  down  to  1460;  for  Caxton  takes  it  upon  hiknsel^ 
though  Selden  says  it  was  Trevisa's  work, (2)  which  is  false;  for  Trevisa  roust  have  penned  it  m 
hundred  years  after  his  death.  Gale  commends  Higden  for  having  preserved  many  remains  of 
ancient  Chronicles,  now  lost  or  mislaid ;  (3)  and  y^  there  is  no  printed  edition  of  this  work, 
excepting  the  above  interpolated  translation  by  John  de  Trevisa,  which  was  published  by  Caztmi, 
in  1482.  The  Stowe  MS.  is  amongst  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  cc^y  extant.  Anodier  Is 
mentioned  in  the  Tennison  Collection,  and  quoted  by  Wharton,  in  his  Auctarium,  p.  439*  A 
third  b  mentioned  by  Lewb,  in  his  Life  of  Caxton,  page  64;  and  another  in  the  Haileian 
Catalogue,  No.  ipOO. 

Nicolson  says  that  this  work  is  fiilsely  ascribed  to  Higden,  and  was  written  about  the  year 
1330,  by  Roger  of  Chester,  under  the  title  of  Polycratica  temporum,  of  which  several  copies 
are  preserved  in  the  Harleian.  One  of  these  copies  n  frequently  marked  by  Bale's  own  hand. 
"  By  comparing  these  with  those  of  R.  Higden,  in  the  same  Repository,  it  is  manifest,  says  he, 
"  that  Ralph  Higden  of  Chester  stole  his  work  from  Roger  of  Chester.  One  of  the  copies  of 
**  the  Polycraticon  is  plainly  the  numerical  book  described  by  Pitts,  under  the  name  of  Higden ; 
'*  anuthcT  has  Rsh»  Cestr.  in  a  modem  hand,  in  its  title,  instead  of  R^gr.  Cair.  as  Wanley 
"  thinks." 

At  the  head  of  the  first  written  page  of  the  fine  copy  of  Higden  now  before  us,  is  the  name 
and  autograph  of  Ethelbert  Burdett,  in  writing  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.  The  Arabic 
numerals  of  the  alphabetical  index  prefixed  to  it,  are  of  the  same  reign.  The  Prologue  ends  on 
the  second  page  of  the  second  leaf,  m  its  present  state,   thus : — ''  ExpHeit  Prologus.  Ikegnt 

Uber  primus  PolUcrmnce,     De  orhU  DmaUme  Pnscianus  in  Cosmographia.'* 

This  Prologue  is  divided  into   four  chapters,   and  the   commencement   of  the  book    is 


«< 


(1)  Vsserii  Hist  Doffn  c<L  Whartoo,  p.  157,  and  490. 

(a)  Pref  ad  X  Scripteret.    Bale  mys  ^  Contmaatioiiei  Polycbronici  66  annos  continent,  et  darant  ah 
<*  C.  lS4a  nsque  ad  annum  ejoidem  1S97,  in  quo  ipMmet  Trf^tifa  cUmit"— De  Scriptorabos  Angfo,  foL  610. 

(S)  VoHios  says,  **  Gkiriam  aon  minhnam  reportavit  Mappa  Moodi,  item  Polychrooico,  sex  Ubrit,  ab  orbe 
"  creato  osqne  ad  ia4t,  Obiit  aano  IMS.  Pdlyckroaicon  hoc  Angfice  tianstoUt  J.  Tnnm,  atqae  iUad  addlt» 
'<  65  annis  coBtiBnafit  osfiae  ad  aa.  ia06,  qao  danit''—De  Hist.  LM.  p.  487-8, 
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numbered  chapter  5 :  the  subsequent  chapters  are  arranged  accordingly.  The  whole  work  it 
divided' into  seven  books,  and  ends  with  the  year  1S76, 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  Prologue,  Higden  gives  the  list  of  the  authors  whom  be  qootes, 
thus : — "  Recitantur  hie  nomina  auctorum  de  quibus  hec  potissime  abstracta  est  Cronica* — 
^'  Josephus,  Judeorum  historicus  insignis,  qui  ab  inicio  Seculi  usque  ad  XIV.  annum  Domiciaiii 
Ubros  antiquitatum  XX.  nee  non  et  de  subversione  Urbis  Jerosolimitane,  gentisque  sue  Cap- 
tivitate,  libros  YII.  conscript. — Egesippus  de  excidio  Urbis  quern  transtulit  Am  brosius  Pto- 
lemeus,  in  XXXVII.  libris  de  Universal!  Historia. — ^Trogus  Pompeus  in  XLIV.  libris  de  cunctis 
'*  pene  orbis  Historiis,  que  abreviavit  Discipulus  suus  lustinus. — Eusebius,  in  Historia  Ecclesiastical 
cujus  XI.  sunt  libri.  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Tripartita,  cujus  tres  sunt  Auctores  Eusebius^ 
leronunus,  Theodorus,  Episcopus.  Augustinus  de  Civitate  Dei,  potissime  in  17  et  18.  Orosiot 
Hispanus,  Taraconensis  Presbyter,  in  libro  de  Ormesta  Mundi,  Isidorus  Hispalensis  Episcopus, 
''  in  libro  Etimologiarum,  Solinus  de  Mirabilibus  Mundi — Eutropius  in  Historia  Romana,  Paulus 
^'  Diaconus  in  Historia  Longobardorum,  Cassiodorus  de  gestis  Imperatorum  et  Pontificum, 
**  Methodius  Martyr  et  Episcopus,  cui  incarcerato  revelavit  Angelus  de  Mundi  statu  primitivo  et 
'*  fine — Suetonius  de  gestis  Romanorum,  Valerius  Maxiraus  de  gestis  memorabilibus,  Macrobins 
*^  in  Saturnalibus,  Priscianus,  Petrus  Comestor  in  Historia  Scholastica,  Gregorius  de  mirabilibus 
*'  Rome,  Beda  de  Gestis  Anglorum,  Item  Beda  de  natura  Rerum,  Item  Beda  de  temporibus, 
*'  Item  Gildas  de  gestis  Britonum,  Marianus  Scotus,  Willelmus  Malmesburiensis  Monachus  'De 
"  regibus  Anglorum  et  Pontificibus,  Henricus  Huntyngdone  Archidiachonus.  Walterus  Exoneasis 
**  Archidiaconus,  Alfridus  Beverlacensis  Thesaurarius,  Galfridus  Monomutensis  in  Historiis 
*'  Britonum,  Willelmus  Ry  vallensis,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  qui  descripsit  Topographiam  Hibemie, 
"  Itinerarium  Wallife,  et  vitam  Regb  Henrici  secundi,  sub  triplici  Distinctione.  Johannes 
*'  Salesburiensis  in  suo  Polichronicon,  quern  intitulavit  de  Nugis  Curialium  et  Philosophonim, 
**  Hnguo  Pisanus  Episcopus  in  roagnis  Diviniationibus,  Vincentius  Belvacensis,  in  Speculo  His- 
*'  toriali.  Yvo  Camotensis  Episcopus,  Historia  Francorum,  Titus  Livius  de  gestis  Romanonim> 

**  Martinus  Primacerius    in  Cronicis  suis  de  Imperatoribus  et  Pontificibus,  et  Florentius 

*'  Wygomiensis  Monachus  quem  in  annorum  supputatione  potissime  sum  secutus  cum  Mariano 
"  Scoto."  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Monks  of  Chester  could  at  this  time  boast  of  a 
valuable  Historical  Library. 


No.    LIV, 

"  Gesta  Britannica"— ;/b/to,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  719.  It  is  in  Latin;  begins  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Roman  Britain ;  and,  after  a  regular  narrative  in  ten  chapters,  ends  in  l648. — ^The  last  chapters 
were  concluded  by  the  same  hand  in  l664.  The  title  at  full  length,  is—"  Gesta  Britannica, 
'*  praesertim  Anglorum,  adjectis  aliquot  observationibus,  maxime  in  ib  quas  ad  Ecdesiam  spec- 
"  tant,  a  temporibus  retroactis  ad  an.  D.  l£48.'^ 
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This  Hbtory  is  divided  into  feo  books,  all  in  one  hand,  it  is  written  in  an  easy  flowing 
style,  and  with  great  moderation.  At  the  end  of  the  Index,  some  leaves  of  which  are  torn 
away,  the  author  writes — "  Ffinia  Deo  Gr&iiatf  April  28,  l664|  amto  ieiaiii  70/* 


No.  LV. 

"  Ancienne  Chronique."— ^/b/io,  parchment 

The  written  leaves  are  415,  or  830  pages :  the  size  is  large  imperial  folio :  the  writing  b  of 
the  1 4th  century ;  the  language  French.  The  number  of  miniatures  and  large  initial  letters 
ornamented  in  gold,  amounts  to  339  initials,  and  38  miniature  drawings.  The  other  initials,  which, 
though  not  in  gold,  ^ei  are  ornamented  and  coloured  in  ultramarine,  blue,  and  red  ink,  amount 
to  400.  All  these  letters  are  the  capital  Gothic  of  the  14th  century,  such  as  are  seen  on  tomb- 
stones of  the  I4th  and  loth.  To  this  magnificent  volume  no  title  is  prefixed.  The  illuminations 
represent  kings,  courtiers,  knights,  sieges,  and  battles.  Tlie  arms  in  gold  on  the  cover,  are 
foreign.  The  first  miniature  represents  hounds,  horses,  and  huntsmen  in  a  thick  forest,  where 
they  find  a  child  tied  up  by  his  legs,  and  hanging  from  a  branch  of  a  lofty  tree.  Under  this 
miniature  is  the  title  of  the  first  chapter,  thus:-  "  Comment  les  sergents  pendirent  Fenfant." 
The  second  is — "  Comment  les  Veneurs  trouverent  I'enfant."  The  thuti  is—"  Comment  Edij^us 
"  sceut  de  le  Roy  q'il  n'estoit  son  pere."  The  fourth  is — "  Comment  le  Roy  dist  a  Edipus  qu'il 
^  n'estoit  point  son  pere."  The  titles  are  in  red  ink,  the  first  leaves  are  missing.  The  whole 
is  a  collection  of  Historical  Romances,  of  which  the  first  occupies  45  pages,  and  ends  thus : — 
'*  Cy  fmist  de  Thebes  la  destruction  Deo  gratias.'*  The  lost  title  of  thb  first  Article  must 
**  therefore  have  been  La  Destmctum  de  Thebes." 

Fol.  25. — The  next  article  begins  with  the  following  title : — "  Cy  commence  Fystoire  de  Hercules 
**  et  de  Jason:*    This  Romance  ends  at  folio  31,  thus  :— "  Explicit  d*Ercuks  et  de  Theseus:* 

Fol.  31  b, — The  whole  of  this  page  is  magnificently  adorned  and  illuminated  in  gold  and  various 
ooloun ;  the  margins  are  festooned  with  foliage  and  flowers.  The  drawing  on  this  page  repre- 
sents Troy,  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  and  towers,  adorned  with  pinnacles  in  the  Gothic  fiaishion, 
and  a  view  of  the  sea,  with  boats  having  one  mast  and  a  ^il. 

FoL  32. — ^Tlie  first  chapter  of  the  next  article  proceeds  at  folio  32,  without  a  title.  The 
second  is  intitled — "  La  division  de  Troye  le  grant."  The  history  of  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  of  the  first  fall  of  Troy,  follow  to  folio  46,  where  the  History  of  the  Second  fall  of  Troy  b^ins 
from  this  title.  *'  Ci  commence  le  seconde  Destruction  de  Troye,  si  comme  disent  Ditis  et  Dares 
"  Poetes  dont  cefut  moult  grant  doleur:' — Two  very  curious  illuminated  drawings  in  gold  occupy 
the  two  pages  of  folio  83  &,  and  84  a,  representing  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  an  attack  on 
Troy  firom  the  Grecian  camp ;  whibt  King  Priam,  wearing  a  Norman  crown,  stands  looking 
from  a  window;  and  Grecian  knights,  in  Norman  armour,  exhibit  family  bearings  on  their 
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shieMsy  posh  forward  at  the  Scaean  gate.  Meantime  the  Trojans,  armed  also  in  Norman  fiuhioii, 
sally  forth  against  the  Greeks;  and  under  the  names  of  Hector,  Ptilamedes,  Achilles,  and  Dio- 
mede,  are  represented  the  likenesses  of  some  of  the  most  respected  French  nobility  of  the  lltb 
century,  when  these  illuminations  were  executed,  and  these  figures  drawn.  Descriptions  are 
given  of  the  order  of  battle  on  both  sides ;  which  are,  in  fact,  descriptions  of  the  Norman  art 
of  war  in  the  14th  century. 

Fd,  185  b, — This  page  is  entirely  filled  by  another  Historico-romantic  drawing,  describing  the 
19th  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  in  which  the  King  and  the  principal  nobility  of 
France  are  drawn  in  the  characters  of  Priam,  Paris,  Idomeneus,  Agamemnon,  Hector,  Diomede, 
their  family  bearings  being  described  on  their  pointed  shields,  and  banners,  which  are  displayefl 
in  profusion  about  the  walls  of  Troy. 

At  fol.  201  bf  is  a  drawing  of  the  wooden  horse  entering  the  widened  gate  of  Troy. 

Foi,  203. — Another  drawing  follows,  representing  the  progress  of  the  wooden  horse  from  the 
gate  to  the  citadel.    **  £t  monstrum  infelix  sacrata  sistimus  Arce." 

JFU.  228. — The  second  Destruction  of  Troy  ends  at  folio  227,  and  is  followed  by  an  article 
intitled — **  Ci  apres  commence  VHistohre  de  Landomacha  h  fih  de  Hector ^^  with  the  history  of 
Eneas,  of  his  arrival  in  Italy,  the  war  with  Tunius,  and  the  foundation  of  Alba. 

Foi.  2546.— The  above  romantic  narratives,  which  are  in  fact  lively  descriptions  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  wariike  nobility  of  France,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  are  followed  here  by  • 
history  of  the  ancient  Empires  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  and  Assyrians,  deducing  the  origin  of 
chivalry  from  Cyrus,  and  Thamaris,  before  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  and  relating  how  the  Tem]^ 
of  Jerusalem  was  restored,  and  the  Jews  delivered  from  Babylon,  by  chivalry.  Then  follows 
a  history  of  the  foundation  and  Republic  of  Rome. 

Fol,  272  6. — ^llie  next  article  sufiiciently  mdicates  the  native  country  of  this  cnrious  MS. 
The  title  is — '^  Qu/da  fiamt  les  Roys  de  Bretamgt  et  quans^  puis  que  les  Empereurs  en  perdirttd 
**  la  Seigneurie  jusquee  aux  temps  de  Mons.  Saint  Gregoire,"  This  article  is  introduced  into  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  is  followed  by  Brennus's  invasion  of  Rome. 

Fol.  283  b. — ^The  story  of  Camillus  is  illustrated  by  a  chapter  in  the  genuine  style  of  Geoffiney 
of  Monmouth,  intitled — **  Comment  les  Romains  furent  autrefois  envahis  par  Us  GaUoysJ*  The 
Wars  of  Hannibal  follow — not  forgetting  the  share  which  the  Galloys  had  in  driving  him  out 
of  Italy.  Several  instances  are  giveu  of  the  valour  of  the  Galloys ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  thb  is  one  of  the  many  Armorican  Historical  Romances,  which  are  quoted  by  Lobineauv, 
on  which  Geofirey  of  Monmouth  founded  his  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the  Welsh. 

The  Armoricans,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Irish,  were  originally  one  Celtic  nation.  Those  wjio 
think  that  the  Armoricans  were  Britons  who  passed  from  Great  Britain  into  Gaul  with  Maximus, 
in  the  4th  century,  and  that  the  Armorican  language,  now  spoken  in  Brittany,  is  but  a  dialect 
of  the  Webh,  seem  to  forget  that  that  part  of  France  was  Celtic  for  many  ages  before.  Swarms 
of  Britons  followed  the  standard  (^  Maximus  into  Gaul;  but  if  they  settled  in  Armorica,  it  was 
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because  tbey  found  there  a  people  speaking  their  own  language,  and  knew,  by  their  Bardic 
traditions,  that  firom  them  they  derived  their  descent  (1)  Tlie  Celtic  nations  were  driven  west- 
ward by  the  Romans,  the  Franks,  and  the  Saxons.  The  Cornish  Britons  maintained  a  no  less 
intimate  correspondence  with  the  Armoricans  than  the  Welch  did.  (2)  This  intercourse  is 
ooticed  by  Caesar.  The  Irish  were  more  remote,  and  their  language  differed  considerably,  in 
proportion  as  the  Armorican  had  been  corrupted ;  but  yet  the  commerce  of  the  Irish  with  the 
Nannetae,  and  with  the  Welsh,  is  noticed  by  Jonas,  and  by  others  of  the  7th  century. 

The  fictions  which  occur  in  the  early  Armorican  Romances  are  literally  found  in  the  tales  and 
Chronicles  of  the  British  Bards ;  and  that  species  of  writing  which  we  call  Romance,  and  which 
was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  was  in  use  among  these  Celtic  scealmdhet 
from  the  most  remote  ages  of  their  history.  Hunnibaldus,  a  writer  of  the  6th  century,  begins 
liis  History  of  France  from  the  Trojan  War,  and  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  French  to  Francio,  the 
son  of  Priam.  (3)  Charlemagne's  Twelve  Peers  of  France  occur  in  Flodoard's  Chronicle  of  the  1 0th 
centuiy.  (4)  The  story  of  Stonehenge's  being  transported  by  the  Druids  from  Ireland,  is  as  old 
as  the  da^s  of  the  Bard  Llywarkhen,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century ;  the  ancient  intercourse 
between  Wales  and  Ireland,  is  noticed  in  Powei's  Caradoc,  where  we  are  told  that  when  the 
Welsh  Bards  were  reformed  by  Gryfiith  ap  Conan,  King  of  Wales,  in  the  year  1078,  "  he 
<<  brought  over  with  him  from  Ireland,  many  Irish  Bards,  for  their  improvement,  and  divers 
''  cunning  Musicians,  into  Wales,  who  devised  in  a  manner  all  the  instrumental  music  that  is 
**  there  used,  as  appeareth  as  well  by  the  bookes  written  of  the  same,  as  also  by  the  names  of 
^'  the  tunes  and  measures  used  among  them  to  this  daie."(5) 

These  usages  therefore  are  not  only  antecedent  to  the  Crusades ;  they  precede  the  settlement 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  in  the  9th  century,  aud  the  Arabs  were  enemies,  from  whom  the  Europeans 
deriveil  nothing  before  the  10th.  Eginhard  says  that  Chariemagne  delighted  in  repeating 
the  most  ancient  and  barbarous  odes  which  celebrated  the  battles  of  ancient  Kings,  (c.  8.)  We 
are  not  informed  in  what  language  these  Songs  were  composed ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 


(1)  See  Pelloutier  HUt.  des  Celtes,  and  Llhwyd's  Archseologia. 

(2)  Lebeut*  Recherches,  6ic.  in  the  Mem.  de  Litt.  1. 17.  Cornwall  retained  its  old  Celtic  dialect  down  to  the 
days  of  Camden.— See  his  Britannia,  1.  44,  ed.  Gibson,  1723,  and  Lhwyd's  Arcbseol.  p.  269. 

(S)  Rer.  German  Script,  Sim.  Schard,  t.  1,  p.  301,  Basil,  folio,  1574. 

(4)  Flodoard*s  Chronicle  comes  down  to  966.  In  the  injunctions  to  the  British  Chnrch,  A.D.  6S0,  Bishops 
are  ordered  not  to  entertain  Citharaedas,  female  harpers,  or  to  permit  liidos  vel  jocos,— a  clear  proof  that  sach 
customs  had  then  prevailed.— Malmesb.  De'Gest.  Pont.  1.  3.  Spelman  Concil.  1. 1,  p.  150,  first  ed.  fbliOyl6S0. 
Alfred's  »kill  in  the  harp  is  mentioned,  A.  D.  878,  by  Malmesb.  ii.  6,  ArchaM>l.  y.  2,  p.  lOO,  4to  ed«  177S. 

(5)  The.<«e  arc  Powell's  words.— Hist,  of  Caml)r.  p.  191,  ed.  1584,  supported  by  Selden,  in  his  notes  on 
Drayton  Polyolb.  s.  ix.  p.  156,  s.  iv.  p.  67,  folio  ed.  1613;  and  by  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetr>', 
vol.  1,  4to.  Lond.  1775,  p.  50 ;  where  he  adds,  from  Sir  J.  Temple's  Essayr  Put  iv.  p.  346—"  that,  in  Ireland, 
"  to  seize  a  Bard's  estate,  even  for  the  public  service,  and  in  time  of  national  distress,  was  deemed  aa  act  of 
'<  sacrilege ;  that  the  establishment  of  the  household  of  the  old  Irish  Chiefs,  exactly  resembles  that  of  the 
<'  Welsh  Kings :  for,  besides  the  Bard,  the  Musician,  and  the  Smith,  they  have  both  a  Physician,  a  Huntaman, 
"  and  other  corresponding  officers."— p.  61.  Compare  Giraldus  Topogr.  Hib.  Dial.  ».  c.  xi.  ed.  Fnuteofarti, 
1603,  p.  739,  and  DescripUone  CambriK,  lb.  p.  880. 
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that  they  were  in  the  ancient  Teutonic,  to  which  Tacitus  refers  de  moribus  Grennanorum,  where 
he  says  that  they  celebrate  their  Gods  and  their  Heroes  in  native  verse.  With  regard  to  the 
Celts,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  custom  amongst  them.  Tlie 
Celts,  says  .£lian,  are  the  most  enterprising  men ; — they  make  those  warriors  who  die  bravely  io 
battle,  the  subject  of  songs,  im  Artiarw.  (1) 


No.    LVI. 

"  De  S^culis  XIV.  et  XV.  de  Romanis  Pontipicibus,  de  Regibus 
"  Anglije  Ab  Edwardo  2do  ad  Henricum  WlV—foUoy  paper. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  210,  or  420  pages :  the  writing  is  not  older  than  the  reign 
of  Charles  L  but  the  subjects  are  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  very  important.  On  the 
inside  cover  are  these  words,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Anstis : — **  Olim  e 
"  MSS.  Lumley ;  hodieme  e  MSS.  Johannis  Anstis  Gart.  No.  77 •"  A  short  table,  or  syllabus 
contentorum,  prefixed  to  the  first  page,  divides  this  volume  into  four  chapters,  thus : 

Seculum  14.  Cap.  1.    De  Romanis  hoc  Saeculo  Pontificibus  et  Augustis,  pag.  1. 

Cap.  2.  De  Edwardo  2do.  Anglis  Rege,  p.  1. 

Cap.  3.  De  Clemente  5to  et  Johanoe  22do  Romanis  Pontificibus,  et  eorum  in  Anglia  Legatis^ 
pag.  6.     Cap.  4.  De  Edwardo  3tio  Rege  Anglian,  pag.  6. 

This  commencement  of  an  index  is  in  Anstis's  hand ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  written 
page  is  the  autograph  of  LwaUey. 

The  contents  of  this  MS.  are  in  the  following  order : 

FoL  I. — Of  the  Popes  and  Emperors  of  the  14tb  century,  chapter  l.-'^Of  Edward  2d  of 
England,  c.  2. 

FoL  6. — Of  Popes  Clement  V.  and  John  XXII.  and  their  Legates  in  England,  c  3. 

FoL  7  b.—0£  King  Edward  III.  of  England,  c.  4. 

FoL  14. — Of  the  Popes  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  of  their  negociations  with 
Edward  III.  c.  5. 

FoL  20  b. — Of  Richard  II.  of  England,  and  of  tumultuary  insurrections  in  his  reign,  c.  6. 

FoL  27  b, — Of  the  insurrections  at  St.  Alban's,  and  in  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  c.  ?• 

FoL  33. — Of  the  Popes  Urban  and  Boni&ce,  and  the  schism  in  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  of  England,  c.  8. 

FoL  36. — Of  Walter,  Rainaldus,  and  other  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  in  the  14th  century,  c.9. 

FoL  425. — Of  Simon  Islep,  and  other  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  c.  10. 

FoL  45  (.-rOf  Simon  Langham,  and  other  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  c.  11.  ^ 

(1)  Varior.  ed.  L  22,  c,  23.    Diodoms  agrees,  L  5.    See  the  Reram  Hibemicaram  Scrlptores,  v.  1. 
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Fol»  51. — Of  some  Monasteries  and  Archdeacons  of  Canterbury,  c.  13. 

Foi.  53. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  c.  13. 

Foi.  53  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  London,  c.  14. 

Fd.  55  b. — Of  the  Carthusian  Monastery,  buOt  in  London  in  the  14th  century,  and  of  the 
Learned  Men,  of  all  orders,  of  that  Diocese,  and  of  its  Monasteries,  c.  15. 

Foi.  57  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  c  l6. 

Foi.  59. — Of  the  Monastery  of  Buiy,  and  others  in  the  same  Diocese,  and  of  their  Learned 
Mai,  c.  17. 

Foi.  606.— Of  the  Bishops  of  Cicester,  c.  18. 

Fd.  61  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  c.  19. 

Foi.  63  b.—0£  WiUiam  of  Wickliam,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  of  the  two  Cdleget  foonded 
by  him  there,  c.  20. 

Foi.  70  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  c.  21. 

Foi.  72  *.— Of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  c.  22. 

Foi.  7^b.—0(  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  c.  23. 

Fd.  75  6.— Of  the  Bisliops  of  Hereford,  c  24. 

Fd.  77. — Of  the  Bishops  of  the  Mercians,  Coventry,  Lichfidd,  Chester,  &c.  c  25. 

Fd.  79  b. — Of  the  Wiccian  or  Worcester  Bishops,  c.  26. 

Fd.  80  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  and  the  College  of  Leicester,  and  some  Monasteries 
of  that  Diocese,  <•.  27. 

Fd.  84  b. — Of  the  Learned  Men  of  that  Diocese  in  the  14th  century,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Oxford,  and  of  the  events  there  in  the  same  age,  c.  28. 

Fd.  89  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Learned 
Men  of  that  Academy  and  Diocese  iu  the  14th  century,  c.  29* 

Fd.  92.— Of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  c.  30. 

Fd.  96. — Of  Thomas  Arundell,  and  Robert,  Archbishops  of  York,  and  of  the  Learned  of  that 
Diocese  in  the  14th  century,  and  of  the  holy  Man  John,  Prior  of  Bridlington,  c.  31. 

Fd.  101. — Of  the  Bbhops  of  Durham  and  Carlisle,  c.  32. 

Fd.  103.— Of  the  Bishops  of  Cambria,  c.  33. 

Fd.  107. — Of  Popes,  Emperors,  and  Kings  of  Enghind,  in  the  15th  century,  c  1. 

Fd.  107*.— Of  King  Henry  IV.  of  England,  c.  2. 

Fd.  109.— Of  King  Henry  V.  of  England,  c.  3. 

Pd.  114^.— Of  King  Henry  VL  of  EngUnd,  c.  4. 

Foi.  119*.-^f  the  Miracles  of  Henry  VL  of  England,  c.  5. 

Fd.  123^.— Of  Edward  IV.  and  V.  and  of  Richard  III.  c5b. 

Fd.  133  >•— Of  Henry  Vllth  of  England. 

Fd.  138. — Of  the  grand  schbm  of  the  Roman  Church  which  was  removed  by  the  Council  of 
Constance.  Of  the  EnglUh  Bishops  who  attended  in  that  Council.  Of  the  Council  of  Basil, 
of  the  new  schism  which  broke  out  there:  and  of  the  tiansactioos  between  Rome  aad  Eogfamd 
in  the  15th  century,  c  ?• 
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Fai.  150  b. — Of  Tliomas  AnindeU,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  c.  8. 

Fd.  157  b- — Of  Henry  Chicheky,  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  c,  9. 

FoL  159  b. — Of  John  Stafford,  John  Kemp,  and  Thomas  Burcher,  Archbishops^  c  10. 

Foi.  165. — Of  John  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ell.  . 

Foi,  172. — Of  Henry  Deneus,  and  William  Wariiam  Archbishops,  c.  12. 

Fol.  178  6. — Of  some  Monks  and  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  during  this  century,  c  13. 

Foi.  180.— Of  theBbhops  of  Rochester,  c.  14. 

Fol.  181. — Of  the  Bishops  of  London,  and  of  Richard  Whittington,  Mayor  of  London,  c.  15^ 

Fol.  182  5. — Of  the  learned  Monks,  and  the  Monasteries  of  that  Diocese,  c  16. 

Fol,  1865. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  c.  17. 

Fol.  188. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Cicester,  c.  18. 

Fol.  190.— Of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  q.  ip. 

Fol.  194.--Of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  c.  20. 

Fol.  196  ft.— Of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Welb,  c  21. 

Fol.  199.— Of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  c.  22. 

Fol.  199  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Academy  of  Oxford,  c.  23. 

Fol.  204.— Of  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  c.  24. 

Fol.  204  b. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Coventry,  Lich&eld,  and  Wighom,  c.  25. 

Fol.  206. — Of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  the  Academy  of  Cambridge,  c.  26. 

Fol.  207  b. — Of  Richard  Scroop,  and  other  Archbishops  of  York,  c.  27. 

Fol.  212.— Of  the  Bbhops  of  Durham  and  Cariisle,  c.  28. 

Fol.  213.— Of  the  Bishops  of  Cambria,  c.  29. 

The  whole  of  this  valuable  MS.  is  written  in  one  fair  hand  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  The 
value  of  the  work  may  well  be  collected  from  the  importance  of  the  various  topics  of  the  144h 
and  15th  centuries,  which  it  unfolds.  The  prosecution  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in  the  14tfa 
century ;  the  contests  of  the  Bishops  and  of  the  Abbots  for  preeminence  of  power ;  the  quarreb 
of  the  Primates  with  the  Kings,  concerning  Papal  provbions,  reservations  of  benefices,  nomina- 
tions of  Bishops  ;  the  statutes  of  Provbors  and  Premunire,  enforced  against  foreign  interference 
in  Englbh  Ecclesiastical  afiairs ;  the  state  of  Learning ;  the  Lives  of  the  Learned ;  the  Contro- 
versy raised  by  Wicklifife  and  the  Lollards;  the  Roman  schisms;  the  Histories  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ; — these,  and  many  others  equally  important,  are  the  topics  on  which  this  MS.  prin- 
cipally dwells. 

From  the  histories  of  those  times,  it  appears  that  until  Roger  Bacon  arose,  the  lights  of 
science  were  too  dim  to  attract  attention;  that  the  persecutions  whicb  he  suffered,  impeded 
the  progress  which  science  would  have  made  under  the  auspices  of  such  traoscendent  abilities : 
and  yet  that  learning  was  valued,  libraries  were  collected,  books  were  purchased  at  enormous  prices. 
The 'Royal  Library  of  France,  consisting  of  900  volumes,  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
in  1425,  for  1,200  livres;  though,  from  a  catalogue  yet  extant,  it  appears  to  have  consbted  only 
of  Legends,  Romances,  and  Astrology.  The  Countess  of  Westmoreland  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Privy  Council  in  1424,  praying  that  the  Chronicles  of  Jerusalem,  which  she  had  lent  to  the 
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kte  King  Henry  V.  should  be  restored ;  which  was  granted  with  as  much  formality  as  if  it  had 
been  an  estate.  About  the  same  time,  John,  Prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  presented  a 
similar  petition  that  the  works  of  S.  Gregory,  which  Henry  V.  had  borrowed  from  him»  should 
be  restored,  he  having  in  his  will  directed  it  to  be  restored ;  which  petition,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, was  complied  with,  as  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  t.  10,  p.  317*  In  every  great  Abbey,  says 
Warton,  there  was  an  apartment  called  the  Scriptomm,  where  many  writers  were  constantly 
busied  in  transcribing  books.  The  Scriptorium  of  St.  Edmondsbury  was  endowed  with  two  Hiilb, 
to  support  the  expence  of  transcribers.  (1)  Tlie  thythes  of  a  Rectory  were  appropriated  to 
St. Swithin's,  at  Wiuchester,  ''ad  libros  transcribendos,"  in  1171.  Nigel,  in  ll60,  gate  the 
Monks  of  Ely  two  Churches,  '*  ad  libros  faciendos/^  Ingulphus  says  that,  when  Croyland  was 
burned  in  IO91,  seven  hundred  volumes  were  consumed.  Fifty-eight  volumes  were  transeribed 
at  Glastonbury,  during  the  government  of  one  Abbot,  about  the  year  1300;  and  there  were 
upwards  of  400  volumes  in  that  library  in  the  year  1248.  (2)  Above  80  books  were  transeribed 
in  the  Scriptorium  of  St.  Alban's,  by  Abbot  Wethamstede,  who  died  in  1440.  Henry,  a  Beoe- 
dictine  of  Hyde  Abbey,  transcribed,  in  1 178,  the  works  of  Terence,  Boethios,  Suetonius,  and 
Claudian,  all  in  one  MS.  illuminating  the  initials,  and  forming  the  brasen  bosses  of  his  covers, 
with  his  own  hands.  Thb  Abbot  exchanged  that  MS.  afterwards  for  four  missals,  the  L^end  of 
S.  Christopher,  and  S.  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care.  In  the  year  1277,  orders  were  issued  to  the 
Benedictines  of  England  to  teach  the  Monks  the  arts  of  illuminating  and  binding  books.  (3)  Bene- 
dict of  Peterborough,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Henry  H.  about  the  year  1192,  transcribed  Seneca's 
Epistles  and  Tragedies,  Terence,  Martial,  Claudian,  and  the  GesU  Alexandri,  in  11  SO.  (4) 
Nicholas  Trivet,  an  English  Dominician,  author  of  the  Annals  published  by  Heame,  illustrated 
Seneca's  Trajedies  with  a  Gloss,  in  1300.  In  the  Library  of  Peterborough  Abbey,  at  the  Dis- 
solution, there  were  1700  volumes  in  manuscript,  as  stated  by  Ldaud.  In  the  old  catalogue  of 
Glastonbury  Library,  we  find  Livy,  Sallust,  Seneca,  Tully  de  Senectute,  and  de  Amicitia, 
Virgil,  Persius,  and  Claudian,  A.D.  1248. 

In  Heame's  edition  of  John  of  Glastonbury,  Oxford,  1726,  the  catalogue  of  that  Library  is 
given  as  it  existed  in  1247.  We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  Library  of  the  Chester 
Benedictines  in  1350,  fi'om  Higden,  who  died  about  1363.(5)  In  the  MS.  now  before  us, 
lists  are  given  of  the  most  learned  Englishmen  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  some  of  whose 
names  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  printed  accounts  of  Bale,  Pitts,  Leland,  Nicholson,  or  Turner. 


(1)  These  instances  are  taken  from  Warton,  Da  Fresne's  Glossary,  Preftce,  and  word  ScnpUriumy  Dngdale 
Monast. ;  Heame's  edition  of  Hemingford,  vol.  i,  Pnef.  p.  05,  Sec ;  Godwfai  de  Praesnl, ;  Ldaad,  4cc 
(S)  Inland,  p.  ISl.    John  of  Glastonbury.    Richardus  Dunelm.  De  amore  libror.  Oxoni»,  1506. 

(5)  Capit,  Gen.  Ordinis  Benedict.  1877,  in  Twyne's  MSS.    Warton,  v.  1,  p.  119. 
(4)  Swaffham  Hist.  Ccenob.  Berg.  ii.  97,  by  Sparke. 

(6)  The  best  edition  of  Higden  is  said  to  be  that  of  London,  foUo,  164S,  intitled,  «  Badnlplii  Higdeni 
Poly-Chronici,  libri  vii.  ex  Anglico  in  Lathinm  conveni  a  Jobanne  Trevisa,  et  editi  cium  Oidlkimi  OuLtonL*' 
Gale's  edition  in  hU  Scriptores  xv.  Oxon.  fol.  1691,  vol.  1,  p.  179,  is  acknowledged  by  himielf  to  be  hnpoftet 
Pnef.  ad  Lect. 
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Amongst  the  learned  writers  enumerated  in  this  volume,  are  Thomas  Ponfius,  who  wrote 
in  defence  of  the  beatific  vbion  of  the  just  immediately  after  death ;  Thomas  Spott,  who  wrote  a 
History  of  England  from  the  arrival  of  S.  Augustin ;  Willian  Thorn,  who  continued  that  History ; 
William  Gillingham,  who  wrote  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Canterbury,  which  the  writers  of 
his  Order  had  composed — "  quos  suae  Sectae  homines  elucubrassent" — Richard  Chiliington,  Dean 
of  St  Paul's,  London ;  Adam  Meremuth,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  who  continued  Nicholas  Trivet's 
Chronicle;  Hugh  and  John  Stokiiis;  Thomas  Bronius;  Robertus  Ivorius ;  Richardus  Nothaltus 
(all  Carmelites);  N.  Trivet,  above-mentioned;  William  Ruthwell;  Baubinus,  an  Augustinian; 
Richard  of  Chester;  (I)  Matthew  of  Westminster,  or  Florilegus ;  (2)  Bartholomeus  Glanvil, 
who,  with  many  other  works,  wrote  the  large  volume  '*  De  proprietatibus  Rerura  ;**  Johannes 
Scotus,  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Scotus  Erigena,  an  Irish  writer,  wbo  died  in  S77,  but 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Duns-Scotus ;  Doctor  Subtilis,  a  Franciscan,  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Scotists,  maintainers  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  against  the  Thomists,  who  died  at 
the  Irish  Monastery  of  Cologne,  in  1308;  (3)  Robert  Comton,  Bishop  of  Armagh;  Nichokis 
Liranu5;(4)  William  Ockham,  the  disciple  and  antagonist  of  Duns  Scotus,  who,  as  we  are 
informed  in  the  MS.  now  before  us,  '*  was  excommunicated  because  he  joined  the  Emperor 
<<  against  the  Pope ;"  he  was  however  called  the  "  Invincible  Doctor,"  and  his  works  were  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  folio,  Paris,  1476.  John  of  Haliikx,  called  ^'  De  Sacrobosco,"  who  died 
in  1256:  he  wrote  two  valuable  works;  the  one  intitled  *"  De  Sphsera  Mundi,"  the  other  '*  De 
Computo  Ecclesiastico,"  both  published  in  one  volume,  8vo.  Paris,  loGO.  Walter  de  Hemingford, 
already  mentioned;  Robert  Worsop;  Thomas  Stobaeus;  John  of  Bridlington;  and  a  great 
many  more  English  writers,  whose  names  are,  perhaps,  no  where  else  to  be  found.  (5) 

The  following  passage  from  the  MS.  now  before  us,  relative  to  slavery  in  England,  when  this 
author  wrote,  in  1570,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Historians : — 

**  Sunt  itaque  in  Anglia  homines  quidam,  nee  exiguo  quidem  vel  hodk  numero,  quorum  hoc 

(1)  Difierent  from  Roger  of  Chester,  above  mentioned  in  onr  acconnt  of  Higrden,  p.  319. 

(9)  His  '<  Flores  Historiarum,  pnecipue  de  rebus  Britannicis,  ab  exordio  Mundi,  usque  ad  ann.  1S67,  were 
published  at  London,  folio,  1567;  Frankfort,  1601.  This  inrork  is  comprised  in  three  books;  the  6rst  fnm 
the  Creation  to  the  Christan  aera ;  the  second  from  thence  to  the  Norman  conquest ;  the  third  from  thence  to 
the  beginning  of  Edward  II.  He  added  afterwards  seventy  years,  down  to  the  death  of  Edward  III.  1377.  This 
work  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  veracity  of  its  author,  and  for  his  diligence  in  omitting  nothing  worthy  of 
remark.    To  the  Frankfort  edition  is  added  Florence  of  Worcester. 

(3)  His  works,  in  twelve  volumes,  foL  were  published  at  Lyons,  1639 ;  to  which  is  prefixed  his  Life,  by  the 
celebrated  Irish  autiior  of  the  Annals  of  the  Franciscans,  Father  Wadding,  who  abundantly  shews  that  this 
Scotus,  as  well  as  Erigena,  was  an  Irishman. 

(4)  liraoos  was  not  properly  an  Englishman  :  he  was  a  Norman  of  Evreux  ;  a  Jew  by  birth.  He  became  a 
Franciscan  of  the  minor  Order  in  1291 ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1340.  His  Commentary-  ou  the  Bible  was  highly 
esteemed.  The  scarcest  edition  is  that  of  Rome,  in  7  volumes,  fol.  1472 ;  the  best  is  that  of  Antwerp,  6  vols, 
fbl.  1634.  His  Commentaries  have  been  inserted  in  substance  in  the  Biblia  Maxima,  in  19  volumes,  folio, 
Paris,  166o ;  and  there  is  a  French  translation  of  them  in  5  vols,  folio,  Pari*,  1511,  and  1512.  He  was  the  best 
Hebrew  scholar  of  his  age. 

(6)  All  these  writers  are  mentioned  at  folio  526,  &c  57  6,  &c.  596,  &c.  85  6,  &c.  96,  and  184,  &c.  of  this  Bf& 
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Sscnlo  (l4to)multo  fiiit  sane  numerosior  multitado,  qui  servi  sunt  quidem,  qui  licet  hand 
**  proprie  inter  eos,  proxime  tamen  refenintur.  Nee  differre  quidem  -^idetur  Servorum  conditiOy 
ab  eo,  qiiam  jure  civili  sortiuntur,  hactenus  saltern,  ut  remota  ccede,  et  immoderatis  plagis,  et 
corpora  et  bona,  atqne  possessiones  eoniin,  ex  legum  praescripto,  sint  in  potestate  atque  arbitrio 
Domini,  nullamque  actionem  servus  adversus  Dominum  intendere  possit,  quam  non  ille  rooz 
servitutis  exceptione  eluserit,  atque  eliserit.  Alii  licet  non  sint  servi,  quam  proxime  tamen, 
ut  dixi,  ad  eos  accedunt.  Hi,  inquam,  qui  astringuntur  ad  Rusticam  Douiinorum  operam 
subeundam,  terram  eorum  aratro  Subigendo,  segetem  metendo,  coiligendo,  et  in  horrea  domi- 
norum  deportando.(l)  Quam  itidem  operam,  in  fceno  et  lignis  excidendis,  et  ad  Dominorum 
*'  domos  deferendis,  et  quidam  etiam  triturando  ponunt. — Hoc  vero  interest  inter  hos  et  supe- 
riores,  quod  illi  transfundunt  suam  umnem  conditionem  et  servitutem  in  liberos :  et  illi  etiam 
in  infinitum  in  reliquam  sobolem,  nbi  mauumissione  interveniente,  propagant*  Isti  etiam 
banc  operarum  servitutem  ad  successores  transmittunt :  cetera  ipsi  et  iiberi  ipsorum  sui  per 
omnia  juris.  Etsi  vero  in  his,  qui  proprie  servi  sunt,  in  ceteris  fere  cum  civili  et  Canonico  jure 
"  congruant  nostne  leges,  et  consuetudines,  servitutem  tamen  non  metimur  a  matre,  sed  a  patre. 
"  Ventrem  enim  non  sequitur  partus.  Tota  res  pendet  a  patre,  qui  si  liber  sit,  nihil  obstat  partui 
*'  conditio  matris  servae :  sin  aliter,  servus,  licet  mater  libera,  partus  apud  nos— qua  in  re  et 
*'  alias  olim  gentes  ab  Elcclesiastico  et  civili  jure  recessisse  proditur — in  servitutem  redigetur." 

This  interesting  passage  is  taken  from  tbe  sixth  chapter  of  the  MS.  now  before  us,  and  is  here 
quoted  for  two  purposes, — first,  to  shew  that  this  is  a  part  of  Harpsfield's  *'  Historia  Anglicana 
Ecclesiastica,"  printed  at  Doway  in  l622;(2)  and,  secondly,  to  shew  that  manumussion  of  slaves 
was  in  use  in  England  down  to  the  end  of  the  l6th  century.  Madox  gives  an  original  Act  of 
English  manumission,  dated  1510;  but  he  might  have  produced  others  of  a  much  later  date, 
had  he  not  confined  his  researches  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (3)  We  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  producing  au  Act  of  Manumission  subscribed  by  M.  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which 
is  preserved  in  this  Collection.  The  French  writers  pretend  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  France 
before  it  was  abolishe<i  in  England  (4) 

With  respect  to  Harpsfield,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  MS.  we  have  here  described  is  a 
copy  of  the  part  of  his  valuable  work  which  relates  to  the  14th  and  15th  centuries:  and  since  it 


(1)  Tliesc  were,  in  cWil  law,  styled  **  Cohid  toeripiiiH,*'  on  whom  an  interestiDg  chapter  will  be  found  in 
Gotfaofred's  edition  of  the  TheodoMan  Code  Cap.  de  Agricolis  et  Censitis,  1.  ii. 

(2)  '^  Thid  valoable  work,"  says  Wood,  ''  is  no  less  learnedly  than  paiofully  performed ;  and,  abating  his 
partiality  to  his  own  interest,  he  deserves  well  of  all  posterity.    The  original,  in  the  author's  hand.  Is  in  the 

**  C4)ttou  Librar\',  Vitel.  C.  9,  No.  IS ;  and  another  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Lambeth  Library."— Athens, 
page  214. 

(S)  The  original  prodoced  by  Madox,  is  published  in  his  Formulare. 

(4)  Daniel  Hist  de  France,  t.  S,  ann.  IS  16,  says  that  it  was  not  abolislied  in  France  before  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  The  Benedictines,  however,  qnote  the  authority  of  French  Academicians  to  refer  its  abolitioo  in 
France  Co  a  century  eariier.  N.  Traill  de  IMplom.  1. 1,  p.  SM,  l^Iadox  gives  a  French  Indenture  of  Manu-^ 
misAion  of  1418. 
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has  been  alledged  that  that  work  was  castrated  by  the  Doway  editors,  we  have  given  this  copioaa 
account  of  that  part  of  it,  to  shew  that  the  chapters  and  their  titles  agree  with  the  printed 
copy ;  and  that  whatever  omissions  have  been  noticed  in  that  work,  can  relate  only  to  the  con- 
troversies between  England  and  Rome.  As  the  work  is  very  valuable,  it  ought  to  be  republished 
from  the  original.  The  number  of  authors  in  print  and  manuscript,  quoted  in  it,  amounts  to 
386. — ^The  passages  referred  to  in  these  authors  amount  to  several  thousands.  He  died  in 
prison,  in  the  year  1593.  The  word  Scriptarium,  that  is,  writmg  office,  which  he  frequently 
quotes  from  ancient  authors,  occurs  as  frequently  in  Matthew  Paris's  Lives,  London,  folio,  l639» 
and  in  the  excellent  Glossary  at  the  end. 

We  cannot  close  this  account  without  observing,  that  Harpsfidd's  narrative  of  the  Bucking- 
ham Ghost,  of  the  12th  century,  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  original  MS.  of  William  of  New- 
borough,  now  in  this  Library.  I  know,  says  he,  that  the  story  of  the  Buckingham  Ghost  is  not 
in  the  printed  edition  of  WiUiam  of  Newborough ;  but  I  give  it  from  the  ancient  MS.  which 
belonged  to  that  Monastery — ''  quod  deest  in  impresso,  ut  multa  alia,  quae  tameu  in  antiquo 
'*  quodam  Codice  Neubrigense  reperiuntur,  L  5,  c.  22.^  See  the  printed  Harpsfield,  p.  388. — 
The  words  quoted  by  Harpsfield  agree  precisely  with  the  Stowe  original. 

A  detailed  description  of  Sion  Monastery  on  Thames,  may  be  seen  at  folio  184  of  this  MS. 
but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  further  account  of  numerous  particulars  which  a  work  so 
valuable  would  induce  us  to  describe. 


No.  LVII. 

"  Harding's  Chuach  Annals — ^Tempore  Henrici  2di." — imperial 

foliOf  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  192 :  the  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  On  the  first 
leaf  is  the  autograph  of  Anthony  Irby ;  and  on  the  third,  that  of  Thomas  Astle.  The  title  at  the 
head  of  that  leaf  sufficiently  describes  this  work,  in  these  words : — 

"  Annals  of  Church  Affiiires  happening  under  the  reigne  of  K.  Henry  2d,  K.  of  Enghmd, 
"  and  of  the  contemporary  outlandish  Princes ;  togither  with  other  famous  occurrents  of  that 
"  time ;  delivered  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  authors  themselves  who  writt  the  passages :  wherehi^ 
**  among  other  things,  will  appeare  what  courses  were  contiimed  against  the  Ghospdlors,  or 

Protestants,  of  those  dayes,  who  were  then  the  visible  professors  of  that  Religion  which  is  now 

called  Protestant:  and  allso  what  was  the  generall  and  most  received  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
"  of  Rome  at  that  time.    ''  Collected  by  T.  Hearding,  Batchelour  in  Divinity.'' 

From  this  title  it  is  dear  that  the  author's  name,  Heardmg,  b  improperiy  confounded  with 
that  of  Hardmg,  in  the  lettering  on  the  back  of  this  MS.    John  Harding  was  a  celebrated  wxiter 


it 
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of  the  year  1450;  but  this  Hearding  was  a  controversial  writer  of  the  17th  oentary*(l)    There 

is  an  Order  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  following  words : — 

**  Die  Martis,  6  Aug.  1641. — ^Att  a  Committee  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  ap- 
pointed for  examination  of  bookes,  and  the  licensing  of  them»  &c. — Itt  is  ordered,  that  these 
Annab  of  the  Church,  written  by  Mr.  Hearding,  be  publbhed  in  print,  unless  one  of  the 

'^  Licensers  shew  good  cause  to  the  conrrary  in  writing,  and  that  within  convenient  time. 

"  Edw.  Doing:' 

In  this  work  the  quarrels  of  the  Popes  with  the  Kings  of  England,  and  the  various  Interdicts 
and  Excommunications  issued  on  pretence  of  reh'gion,  and  the  evils  arising  from  the  inordinate 
ambition  and  holy  intrigues  of  the  Court  of  Rome  are  abundantly  exposed.  Amongst  the  curious 
passages,  of  which  there  are  many  in  this  MS.  one  gives  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English  metre, 
as  sent  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.  to  King  Henry  H.  thus: — 

*'  Ure  Fadir  in  Hevene  riche, 

''  Thi  nom  be  haliid  everliche,  ^ 

"  Thou  bring  us  to  thi  michiblisce 

**  Thi  wil  to  wirche  thu  us  wisse 

'*  Als  hit  is  in  hevene  I  do 

**  Ever  in  erth  ben  hit  also 

*^  That  heli  bied  yat  lastyth  ay 

**  Thou  sende  hious  yis  ilke  day. 

Forgin  ous  all  yat  wee  havith  don, 

Als  we  forgin  uch  oder  mon. 
''  He  let  ous  falle  in  no  founding 
"  An  sciide  us  fro  ye  foul  thing. — ^Amen.^(2) 

For  this  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English  verse  of  the  12th  century,  our  author  quotes 
Giraldus.  It  is  quoted  in  Camden's  Remains  also,  p.  24 ;  but  there  it  difiers  considerably  in 
orthography.    Weever  gives  the  following  copy  of  the  Creed,  sent  by  the  same  Pope  to  Henry  11. 

"  I  beleve  in  God,  Fadir  Almighty,  shipper  of  heven  and  erth,  and  in  Jhesus  Crist,  his  onkthi 
**  Son,  ure  Louerd,  that  is  ivange  thurch  the  Hooli  Gost,  bore  of  Mary  Maiden,  Tholede  pine 


« 


(1)  There  was  another  Harding,  more  renowned  than  either— the  celebrated  Stephen  Harding,  a  native  of 
Wilts,  whom  S.  Bernard  calls  Saint  Stephen,  and  who  founded  the  Order  of  Cistertians,  so  called  from  a 
Monastery  founded  by  him  at  CtslfrcwM,  in  Bnrgundy,  A.  D.  1006.    Mabillon.  Annal.  t.  6,  p.  SOS. 

(2)  This  copy  may  be  seen  also  in  Weever's  Funeral  Monuments,  fol.  London,  16S1,  p.  168.  It  appears 
that  the  first  who  mentions  these  English  versions  was  Richard,  a  religious  hermit,  who  transited  the  Psalter 
from  Latin  into  English  in  the  18th  or  ISth  century,  and  whose  version  is  quoted  by  Weever  from  the  Earl 
of  Exeter's  Library,  p.  15 1 .        ' 

Spelman  gives  a  specimen  of  Eb|^  metre  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  from  an  English  metrical  Psalter  of 
that  reign.— Titles  of  Honour,  p.  1,  c.  S. 
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^  nndjr  Pounce  Pilat,  picht  on  wode  tre,  dead  and  yburiid.  Licht  into  hell;  the  thirde  day 
'^  fro  death  arose.  Steich  into  hevene,  sit  on  his  Fadir  richt  hond,  God  Aimichty.  Then  is 
^'  cominde  to  deme  the  quikke  and  the  dede.  I  beleve  in  ye  Hooli  Gost,  alle  hooU  Chirclie, 
**  mone  of  alle  halliien,  forgivenis  of  sine,  fleiss  uprisings  lif  withuten  end. — ^Amen." 

To  return  to  our  MS. — The  Hildebrandic  history  u  here  given  in  detail,  with  that  of  the 
Pope's  stirrup,  which  Kings  and  Emperors  were  compelled  to  hold,  and  the  Excommunicatioui 
bsued,  on  pretence  of  religion,  and  the  artifices  and  new  inventions  which  were  introduced  to 
render  them  utterly  irresistible  by  the  civil  power. 

These  artifices  consisted  chiefly  in  gradually  increasing  the  horror  of  the  people  by  new  degrees 
of  anathema,  which  were,  in  fact,  new  incitements  to  rebellion.  An  Interdict  laid  on  a  kingdoin 
was  attended  with  direful  consequences ;  but  if  it  happened  not  to  produce  the  intended  eftct 
of  submission,  it  was  followed  by  an  Excommunication ;  aiid»  if  that  failed,  the  interdicted  kin^ 
dom  was  conferred  on  some  powerful  Invader,  as  in  the  case  of  King  John. 

Wh^n  an  Interdict  was  issued,  says  M.  Paris,  the  people  against  whom  it  was  pronounced 
were  immediately  struck  with  an  awful  cessation  of  all  those  usual  external  acts  and  ceremonies 
of  religion  to  which  they  were  habituated  from  their  infancy. — ^The  altars  were  stripped  of  all 
ornaments ;  the  crosses  were  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  covered  with  black ;  the  use  of 
bells  entirely  ceased ;  when  Mass  was  celebrated,  the  Church  doors  were  shut,  and  the  people 
excluded ;  the  dead  were  not  interred  in  consecrated  ground,  but  thrown  into  ditches,  or  buried 
in  the  fields ;  marriages  were  celebrated  only  in  the  Church  yards ;  the  people  were  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  meat ;  all  pleasures,  even  the  most  innocent,  all  entertainments,  all  sports^ 
and  pastimes,  were  prohibited ;  neighbours  were  forbidden,  even  to  salute  each  other,  or  to 
enter  each  other's  houses ;  in  some  instances  crosses  were  marked  on  the  doors,  as  in  time  of 
plague ;  and  to  shave,  or  to  give  any  decent  attention  to  apparel,  were  crimes  which  rendered 
the  offending  persons  suspected  of  heresy. 

That  this  is  not  an  over-charged  account,  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  by  refenring  to 
M.  Paris,  the  Annals  of  Waverley,  the  Chronicle  of  Dunstable,(l)  from  all  which  it  is  manifest 
that  the  object  aimed  at  by  excommunication,  was  not  to  preserve  purity  of  doctrine  or  of 
morals,  bnt  to  extort  blind  subjection  to  arbitrary  power ;  and  hence  it  was  enjoined,  that — 
"  If  within  forty  days  after  excommunication,  the  party  excommunicated  did  not  sue  for  recon* 
''  ciliation,  the  magistrate,  upon  the  Bishop's  complaint,  should  be  obliged  to  cast  him  into 
**  prison,  and  confiscate  lus  estate." 

At  first,  the  temporal  Magistrates  found  their  advantage  in  this  mode  of  proceeding :  they 
were  enriched  by  being  declared  sharers  in  the  confiscations.    But  the  principle  of  arbitraiy  spi- 


(1)  Cessavemnt  itaqoe  in  AngUa  omnia  Eccleaiastica  Sacramenta,  praetar  solommodo  Coofesaionem,  et 
^  Viaticum  in  ultima  necessitate,  et  Baptisma  paivuloram.  Corpora  qnoqae  defimctorom  de  Civitatibos  et  ViUts 
<<  efferebantar,  et  more  canum  in  biviis  et  fossatb,  sloe  orationibns  et  Sacerdotom  ministerio,  sepeliefaaDtar," 
&c.— M.  Paris ,  an.  1106. 
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ritual  power  being  once  established,  they  quickly  discovered  that  they  were  no  more  privileged 
than  their  meanest  subjects — their  very  domestics  were  enlisted  in  the  spiritual  rd>ellion  against 
their  masters.  Some  Englishmen  argued,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  that  indeed  an  £xconuntt- 
wcation  deprived  all  subjects  of  their  rights,  but  not  Sovereigns ;  for  that  subjects  are  bound  by 
an  oath  to  their  Sovereigns.  But  Innocent  III.  soon  settled  this  point.  He  summoned  a  CouneO, 
which  he  influenced  to  decree — ^'  That  an  excommunicated  Sovereign  ceases  to  have  any  rights ; 
and  may  be  deposed  by  the  plenitude  of  Apostolical  power.  And  this  principle  being  ad- 
mitted, the  Pope  was  next  empowered  to  commission  some  powerful  Prince  to  execute  his 
''  sentence  of  deposition,  in  de6ance  of  all  heretical  subjects  who  might  deem  themselves  bound- 
'^  by  their  oaths.''     Labbe's  Councils,  t.  xi.  p.  1347,  and  2030,  t  xiiL  p.  1299- 

Such  was  the  system  pursued  in  Ireland  against  the  King's  Viceroys,  Ormond  and  Clanrickard, 
at  the  time  when  the  author  of  the  MS.  now  before  us  wrote ;  and  surely  it  is  most  strange,  that 
Christians  of  any  sect  should  permit  themselves  to  be  so  hood-winked,  as  to  admit  of  principles 
which  led  to  conclusions  so  subversive  not  only  of  all  free  and  just  Governments,  but  of  all 
government  except  that  of  the  Clergy.  It  is  manifest  from  the  whole  history  of  Enghuid  down 
to  the  Act  of  Provisors,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  that  the  Popes  considered  England  as  a 
conquered  country  from  tlie  reign  of  King  John ;  and  that  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  retain 
the  excessive  power  to  which  they  had  arrived,  it  was«ntirdy  owing  to  the  avaricious  use  they 
made  of  it,  and  the  contemptuous  sbvery  they  imposed. 


No.  LVIII. 

**  State  of  Europe  in  1594."— /oKo,  paper. 

The  written  pages' are  1101 ;  the  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  author  anonymous. 
The  title  on  the  first  written  page  is — ''  A  large  and  excellent  Discourse  of  the  State  of  Christiaii- 
**  dome;  written  by  an  unknowne  author,  about  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  in  1594,  and  the 35th 
'*  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  conteyning  many  secret  passages  and  hidden  misteries 
**  of  the  tymes  both  past  and  present ;  with  much  variety  of  good  matter,  both  historical!  and 
*'  politicall."    It  is  all  in  one  hand. 

The  first  words  are — "  After  that  I  had  lived  many  yeares  in  voluntary  exile  and  banishment, 
''  and  sawe  that  the  most  happy  and  fortunate  successe,  which  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
''  send  my  gratious  Soveraigne,  against  the  malitious  and  hostile  attempts  which  the  Spanish 
''  Monarch  hath  openly  and  covertly  practised  against  her  sacred  person  and  invincible  estate  and 
**  kingdom, — I  began  to  despaire  of  my  long-desired  retom  into  my  native  country." 

The  author  proceeds  then  to  state  that  he  writes  in  order  to  procure  the  Queen's  free  pardon, 
by  justifying  her  in  the  fiure  of  Europe  against  the  calumnies  spread  throughout  the  Continent ; 
and  certainly  if  his  arguments  are  as  strong  as  his  fiicts  and  reasonings  are  vdnminons,  this  is 
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one  of  the  most  invincible,  as  it  is  one  of  the  thidcest,  volomes  that  ever  was  composed.  The 
histories  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Germany,  are  intermingled  with  that  of  England ;  and 
the  quotations  from  continental  authors,  in  justification  of  Elizabeth's  Government,  are  more 
copious  than  those  from  the  English  themselves.  Of  the  morality,  however,  of  this  author,  in 
justifying  her  support  of  the  Flemish  insurgents^  there  can  be  but  one  opinion ;  for  he  li^s  it 
down  as  a  principle  that  '*  leagues  are  no  longer  invioUble,  than  untill  there  is  some  advantage 
"  given  to  break  them/'  (fol.  356,  b.) 

Treating  of  {the  Pope's  excommunication  of  Elizabeth,  he  refers  us,  at  page  629>  to  the 
*^  large  Apologie  which  Marsilius  Paturius  vm>te  about  200  three  score  and  six  yeares  agoe, 
*'  in  defence  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria.''— He  adds  many  particulars  on  that  subject,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  the  death  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  justify  Queen  Elizabeth ;  he  enters 
largely  on  the  afiairs  of  Spain,  with  which  he  seems  to  be  best  acquainted,  and  supplies  many 
anecdotes  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Historians. 


No.   LIX. 

"  Chronologia  tum  Sacra  tum  Profana,"  kc— folios  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  6d ;  the  writmg  is  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  subject  is  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  World,  from  the  Creation ;  founded  on  the  works  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  Juniannf, 
Justin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Florus,  Paterculus,  &c.  The  author  was  John  Reynolds,  Fellow  of 
Eton  Collie.    It  is  a  production  of  much  labour  and  industry ;  but  wants  the  aid  of  a  Petavius. 

No.  LX. 

"  England's  Epinomis."— /oZio,  paper. 

The  wxitten  leaves  are  62 ;  the  chapters  ten.  The  work  is  well  known  to  be  Selden's,  and 
is  printed  in  the  splendid  edition  of  his  works,  London,  1726,  vol.  3.  From  the  handwriting 
this  MS.  appears  to  have  been  written  before  Selden's  death.  It  is  perfect,  and  has  the 
Chronology  of  our  Kings  at  the  end. 


No.   LXI. 

"  M ANUSCRIPTA  VARIA  Vaticana." — qwrto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  52.«-The  first  gives  Sixtus  the  Fifth's  Excommunication,  issued  against 
all  who  steal,  remove,  or  injure  the  books  of  the  Vatican.  This  was  transcribed  from  the  marble 
tablet  on  the  left,  as  we  enter  that  Library. 
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Page  3.— Extracts  from  No.  3149,  MSS.  Varia.  t.  21,  p.  226.— A  Memorial  of  Count  Carlo 
Stampa,  claiming  succession  to  the  Grand  Priory  of  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  Order  of  Malta, 
and  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni ;  ivith  the  Answer  to  that  Memorial. 

Page  4.— Extracts  from  the  M§,  No.  6883,  Collectio  Variorum  Onophrii  Panvinii,  p.  330. — 
A  Copy  of  the  Submission  of  John,  King  of  England,  to  the  Pope's  Legate,  Pandolf,  with  the 
form  of  homage  prescribed  to  all  the  Kings  of  England,  as  subjects  to  the  Pope.  It  is  dated 
''  apud  S.Paulum,  Londoniensium,  die  3  Octob.  ann.  1215,  Regni  vero  nostri  xy." 

Page  8.— A  copy,  from  the  same  MS.  of  the  l«aw  of  Danclay,  ''  Lex  qun  Anglice  Dan  Clayse 
"  vocata  est."  That  is,  "  Lex  Danorum;"  or,  the  Law  of  Peter  pence;  the  order  and  method 
by  which  that  money  was  collected ;  and  the  established  taxation  of  every  Church  of  England. 

Page  10. — ^The  Letter  of  Reginald,  King  of  the  Isles,  subjecting  himself  and  his  dominions  to 
the  Pope;  offering  annual  tribute,  and  binding  his  posterity  to  the  same  servitude.  Dated, 
"  X  Kal.  Octob.  an.  Dom.  1219." 

Page  12. — Extracts  from  the  MS.  intitled,  '*  Discorsi  e  Trattati  diversi,  vol.  7,  Cassa  Vecchia* 
3,  No.  Cassa  nuova,  46,  No.  86,  p.  408. 

''  Discarso  aopva  il  Regno  d'Irlanda,  e  deUe  genii  che  hisognertt  per  anupUstarlo,  /Mo  a  Gre- 
**  gorto  xttu 

The  anonymous  author  of  this  Italian  discourse,  pronounced  in  full  consistory,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  means  to  prove,  that  with  5000  infantry  and  four  brass  cannons, 
the  Pope  could  conquer  Ireland,  by  reason  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Catholics.  This  Pope  was 
elected  in  15/2,  and  died  in  1585. 

Page  12.— Extracts  from  MSS.  varia  No.  6598,  p.  145.— A  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  dated  from 
S.  Marks,  vii  Id.  Juuii,  1555,  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  by  which  he  grants  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland  to  Philip  and  Mary. 

Page  14. — Extracts  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  1964,  p.  57>  on  parchment,  containing  the 
history  of  Charlemegne,  and  the  Annals  of  Flodoardus,  to  page  47,  and  thence  the — **  Istoria 
"  Brittonum  edita  ab  Anachoreta  Marco  ejusdem  gentis  Sancto  Episcopo.'' 
~  This  work  begins  with  the  words  **  Britannia  Insula  a  quodam  Bruto,  &c."  and  the  remaining 
leaves  of  the  MS.  contain  a  copy  of  that  work,  transcribed  by  the  compiler  of  this  Cata- 
logue at  the  Vatican,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1787.    The  following  passage  at  page  29»  claims 
attention  :—*' Saxones  vero  a  Gurthigimo  suscepti  sunt  anno  CCCXLVII.  post   passionem 
*'  Christi.    A  tempore  quo  advenerunt  primo  ad  Bryttanniam  Saxones  usque  ad  primum  Imperii 
annum  Regis  Edmundi  DC.  xlii,  ad  hunc  in  quo  nos  scribimus  annos  traditione  Senioram 
DC.  xlvii.  didicimus,  quippe  quia  iste  Imperii  quintus  antedicti  Regis  est  annus." 
There  is  a  corresponding  passage  at  page  45,  which  explains  the  obscurity  of  the  above  thus : 
''  Saxones  a  Guorthegimo  anno  post  D.ni  passionem  ccc.xl.vii.  suscepti  sunt.    Ad  hunc  qnem 
^'  munc  scribimus  annum  DC.  xlviL  numeramus." 
These  numbers  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  copy  of  Nennius  pubUshed  by  Oak ;  neither  are 


it 
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there  in  that  copy  roaay  passages  which  are  to  be  found  in  this ;  and  whilst  Tanner  notices  that 
Gale  published  from  an  imperfect  and  interpolated  copy,  Bertram's  edition  is  open  to  insuperable 
objections.  The  MS.  copies  in  the  public  Libraries  are  numerous,  but  imperfect.  Perhaps  there 
is  not  one  extant  as  old  as  the  Vatican  MS.  mentioned  in  thb  Article,  which  approaches  the  death 
of  Flodoard,  about  970,  and  is  of  the  12th  century  at  the  lowest.  At  the  end  of  this  MS.  copy 
of  Marcus's  or  of  Nennius's  work,  is  a  short  Life  of  S.  Patrick,  ascribed  to  the  same  author,  and 
written  by  the  same  hand ;  but  in  many  particulars  different  from  that  published  at  the  end  of 
Nennius  by  Gale  and  Bertram.  Indeed  both  vorks  are  so  different,  that  though  whole  pages 
agree  in  l>oth,  they  appear  to  be  the  works  of  different  authors,  thrown  into  one  by  some  subse- 
quent scribe,  and  it  would,  in  that  case,  be  difficult  to  ascertain  which  b  Nennius's  and  which 
Marcus's  part.  Certainly  the  passages  quoted  abqve  indicate  that  the  transcriber  lived  in  the 
10th  century;  but  the  Vatican  MS.  seems  to  have  been  transcribed  in  the  12th. 

Bale  mentions  a  MS.  copy  of  Nenuius  iu  the  Norwich  Library  of  the  Carmes,  witli  annotations 
by  Samuel.  In  Camden's  Epistles,  p.  76,  two  other  MS.  copies  are  mentioned  amongst  M. 
Parker's  MSS.  in  S.  Bennet's  Library,  at  Cambridge — in  one  of  which  it  is  stated  that  Nennius 
wrote  A.  D.  858,  in  the  24th  year  of  Mervin,  King  of  Wales. 

It  b  evident  that  the  Preface  ascribed  to  Nennius,  in  Gale's  edition,  is  not  his;  for  these 
words  occur  in  it — "  Egimus  hsec  octingiutesinio  quinquagesimo  octavo  anno  Dominicae  Incar- 
'*  nationis,  vigesimo  vero  quarto  Mervini  Regis  Britonura."  A  copy  of  Nennius  in  Irish  is  quoted 
by  Lynch,  in  hb  Cambrensis  Eversus. 

The  book  ^^  De  Mirabilibus  Britanuiae,''  b  said  to  be  a  posterior  addition ;  but  the  learned  Mr. 
Petrie,  who  has  collated  six  different  copies,  has  informed  the  writer  of  this  Catalogue,  that 
that  book  is  in  the  oldest  copies ;  and  though  it  has  not  been  published  by  Gale,  Nennius  himself 
acknowledges,  c.  65,  that  he  wrote  it. 

Gildas  is  the  most  ancient  author  of  the  British  Islands  who  has  wTitten  of  the  affairs  of  Britain, 
and  whose  works  are  publbhed ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  whilst  Ireland  swarms  with  writers  of 
the  name  of  Gildas,  Britain  cannot  produce,  in  all  its  histor}-,  another  writer,  clergyman,  or  layman, 
of  that  name,  which  is  exclusively  Irish.  The  first  edition  of  Gildas  b  Polydore  Virgil's 
incorrect,  8vo.  London,  1525;  reprinted,  Basil,  1541;  and  at  London,  1568.  An  edition  in 
English  came  out  in  l638,  London,  8vo.  and  again  in  l652. 

Much  b  said  of  the  learning  and  schools  of  SS.  David,  Dubricius,  Iltutus,  disciples  of 
S.  German,  in  the  age  of  Gildas ;  but  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Usher,  Spelman,  Camden, 
and  Wiikins,  not  one  fragment  of  any  work  of  their's  can  be  produced.  With  respect  to  the 
Saxons,  they  were  illiterate  barbarians  before  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  religion  by  Aidan 
and  his  Irish  dbciples,  in  the  7th  century.  That  part  of  Britain  which  they  conquered  was, 
until  then,  involved  in  profound  darkness.  Whatever  there  was  of  learning  or  civilization,  the 
fierce  invaders  from  the  Baltic  put  to  the  sword ;  and  they  established  a  religion,  if  so  it  may 
be  called,  which  was  as  cruel  and  sanguinary,  without  .being  as  magnificent,  as  that  of  the 
Druids.    Jts  object  was  to  inspire  a  brutal  contempt  of  death,  which  in  every  region  of  the 
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world  is  accompanied  by  a  savage  delight  in  plunder^  piracy,  and  war.  Churches,  Libraries, 
Schools,  all  were  overwhelmed  in  their  progress ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  had  settled  in  the 
solitude  which  their  ferocity  had  produced  around  them,  and  Aidan,  Fiuan,  and  Colman,  men 
of  a  nation  different  from  the  Britons,  came  amongst  them,  and  represented  to  them  the  bles-^ 
sings  of  peace,  and  the  invitations  of  Heaven,  that  they  began  to  prefer  the  advantages  of 
social  order  to  the  desolation  of  war.  These  advantages,  in  a  social,  as  well  as  religious 
point  of  view,  were  incalculable.  The  first  of  their  Christian  Kings  was  the  first  of  their 
Legislators  who  committed  Laws  to  writing.  The  schools  became  numerous,  a  passion  for  learning 
seized  the  whole  nation.  Aldbelm  started  from  the  Irish  school  of  Mail-dulfus,  and  Cuthbert 
and  Bede  from  that  of  Lindis&me.  Englishmen  quickly  excelled  their  Irish  and  Italian  masters, 
both  of  Northumbria  and  of  Kent ;  and  many  of  them  in  the  8th  century  were  admired  by 
all  Europe,  as  prodigies  of  erudition.  (1) 

The  revolution  in  literature  which  succeeded  the  Norman  Conquest  is  still  more  remarkable. 
The  elegance  of  Ingulphus's  account  of  the  destruction  of  Croyland,  gives  that  writer  a 
just  title  to  immortality ;  and  yet  William  of  Malmesbury  excels  him  both  in  style,  accuracy, 
and  arrangement.  Newbrigensb  is  equally  estimable  for  purity  of  language,  a  flowing  style, 
and  the  veracity  of  his  narrative,  as  stated  in  our  account  of  his  Chronicle.  Diceto's  ar- 
rangement u  judicious,  and  his  style  persgicuous,  and  though  his  diction  be  not  as  splendid 
as  that  of  Ingulphus,  Malmesbury,  or  Newborough,  his  veracity  is  indisputable,  particulariy 
with  respect  to  the  transactions  of  his  own  times.  An  edition  of  all  the  English  Historians, 
similar  to  Bouquet's  collection  of  the  French,  b  one  of  the  most  desirable  works  in  Englbh 
literature;  and  would  be  received  with  applause  by  all  the  Learned  of  Europe. 


No.  LXII.  &  LXIII. 

"  Historical  Collections — Britain."— ^/oZio,  paper. 

These  are  two  numbers,  containing  notes  and  illustrations  for  an  intended  Hbtory  of  England. 
They  are  both  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  industrious  Morant  The  first  Number  consists  of  87 
written  pages,  and  begins  with  the  ancient  geography  of  Britain.  The  second  consists  of  51, 
and  begins  with  an  extract  from  Eadmer,  rehitive  to  the  imperial  power  in  the  elections  of 
Popes ;  then  follows  an  examination  of  tlic  question,  whether  William  of  Normandy  obtained  the 
crown  of  £lngland  by  the  sword,  and  made  an  absolute  conquest  of  the  kingdom. 

The  great  fault  in  these  Collections  is  that  they  are  not  arranged,  but  inserted,  without  any 
method,  as  they  occurred  to  the  author  in  the  course  of  his  reading.     We  could  not,  without 

(1)  See  Wharion*s  AogUa  Sacra,  1. 1,  and  Cave.  King  Alfred  says  that  Aldbelm  was  the  best  of  all  the  Saxoo 
Poettf,  and  that  a  favourite  Saxon  song  which  was  onivefially  song  in  his  time,  200  years  aAer  AJdbebn'k 
death,  was  his  compositioD. — ^Ang.  Sacr*  t.  2,  p.  4. 
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exceeding  the  limits  prescribed  by  our  f itle,  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  numenms  tofics 
which  are  illustrated^  by  quotations  from  the  Ancients,  in  these  ^  two  Numbers.  Mr.  Mamil5i 
reputation  for  industry  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  commendation  we  could  bestow:  he  died 
10  1770.  An  account  of  his  works,  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  T.  Astle,  may  be  seen  in  the  Bifl^gi*- 
pbical  Dictionary,  8vo.  London,  1784,  vol.  9. 


No.  LXIV. 

De  Pace  Ffbancie  et  Anolie."— t/o&'o,  paper. 


ii 


The  written  leaves  are  1 56 ;  partly  in  French,  partly  in  Latin.    This  MS.  is  elegantly  boundj  and 
has  the  Royal  Arms  of  England  stamped  and  blazoned  in  gold  on  both  sides  of  the  cover. 

Conients, 
Fdi.  1. — ^The  Articles  of  the  Peace  concluded  with  France,  20th  May,  1360,  in  50  leaves,  and 
in  French.    Each  Article  in  this  MS.  has  its  title  prefixed  in  Latin. 

Tol,  50. — ^Next  follows  the  "  Donatio  Principatus  Acquitaniae  facta  per  Regem  Angliae  pr«- 
*'  dictum  (Edwardum)  Edwardo  Principi  Walliae,  iilio  suo,  post  praedictam  pacem,"  down  to 
iblio  57.    These  two  Articles  are  in  one  hand;  BBth  are  in  French,  and  are  followed  by  the 
*'  Tractatus  Camotensb  ex  parte  Regis  Ffrancie  Joannis."    This  also  is  in  French. 
Fol  90  6.—"  Tractatus  de  4  Ducibus  Ffrancie  Obsidibus,**  from  folio  90  to  94- 
FoL  94. — "  Relaxatio  facta  per  Regem  Hispanic  Regi  Anglie  de  Vasconia,^  to  folio  100* 
Fol,  100. — **  De  Treugis  Scotie  captis  anno  1357,  apud  Bervitum,"  to  folio  106. 
FoL  107. — "  Processus  factus  ad  Coronationem  Regis  Ricardi  2di."  to  folio  11 7. 
This  last  piece  is  in  Latin,  and  divided  thus: — 1.  Officium  Scnescalli  gerendi  principale  gladium, 
&c«  die  Coronationis.     2.  Quomodo   Senescallus  Anglie   sedebat.     3.  Officium  Constabularii. 
4.  Officium  Marescalli.     5.  Pro  Comite  Oxonie  Roberto  de  Veer.     This  relates  to  his  precedency 
and  office  at  the  Coronation.     6.  Pro  Joanne  Wiltshere  de  London.    7.  Pro  Comite  Warwickense, 
Pro  Joanne  de  Argenthem.     8.  Pro  Wiilelmo  Fum^vall.     9*  P^o  Anna  que  fuit  uxor  Joan.de 
Hastings  Comitis  Pembroc,  &c.  &c.    The  order  of  precedence  of  each  Nobleman  is  given  tQ 
the  end  of  this  Article,  at  folio  117,  where  it  concludes  thus: — '*  Explicit  Solemnitas  Corona- 
"  tionis  Regis  Ricardi  2di."  (1) 

FoL  117. — Next  follows,  in  Latin,  "  Modus  tenendi  Parliamentum,*'  to  folio  125. 


(1)  For  other  (locuments  on  this  subject,  see  the  Index  to  this  Catalogue,  word  Coronation.  Hie  form  of 
the  Coronation  Oath  which  was  tendered  to  Richard  II.  July  16  ,1377,  is  that  which  has  been  administered  to 
all  succeeding  Rings,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  clauses  against  Poper>'.  At  this  Coronation  it  is  that  we  first 
find  a  champion  introduced  into  Westminster  Hail,  completely  armed,  who,  throwing  down  his  gaantlet>  chal- 
lenges all  who  should  dispute  the  King's  title  to  the  Crown.  But  Rapin  observes  that  the  origin  of  this  custom 
b  of  an  older  date,  since  Sir  J.  Dhnmock,  who  was  champion  on  tins  occasion,  was  admitted  to  it  by  virtue 
of  a  right  annexed  to  his  Manor  of  Scrivelbyv  in  lincolDsbire,  which  he  derived  tfaroagfa  his  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Mannion« 
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jFWL  125. — ''  Chronica  bona  et  compebdiosa  de  Regibui-  Angliae  tantum  a  Noe  viqne  in  tem- 
**  pom  Ricardi  2di/'  from  folio  125  to  folio  136;  in  Safin.— Concerning  this  Chronicle,  see  M8. 
No.  LXVII.  m  this  Press. 

•  Af.  136.—"  Modus  faciendi  Duellom  corafm  Dommo  Rege,''  from  foUo  136  to  folio  142,  in 
ItoiGh.(l) 

_  •  _ 

Fd,  142. — "  Ofllicium  Marescalli/  to  folio  148 ;  part  in  French,  part  in  Latin. 

if  ... 

iW.  148.—''  Statutes  of  Durham,  17  July^  19  Ric.  2."  These  were  enactedfor  the  government 
of  the  army  in  Richard's  expedition  into  Scotland.    They  are  in  French* 

IW.  150.—"  Order  of  Battle  in  the  King's  expedition  into  Scotland,  anno  regni  19/'  Tbb  is 
also  in  French  ;  from  folio  150  to  152. 

2W.  152. — Account  of  the  passage  of  the  Tweed  by  King  Edward  I.  with  500  knights  and 
30,000  men  at  arms,  anno  1 296. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  and  in  the  course  of  this  year,  that  Scotland  was  conquered  by 
Edward  I.  Baliol  aud  the  whole  nation  having  no  alternative  between  submission  and  ruin. 
Baliol  appeared  before  him  at  Kincardin,  the  2d  July,  1296,  as  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  holding  a 
white  wand  in  bis  hand,  which  was  the  badge  of  royalty  amongst  the  ancient  Irish  Kings;  (2) 
and  laying  it  at  Edward's  feet,  resigned  his  crown,  to  be  disposed  of  as  Edward  thought  fit.  The 
resignation  was  then  drawn  up  in  form,  signed  by  Baliol,  and  the  greatest  number  of  the  Barons 
of  Scotland,  and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Kingdom ;  and,  soon  after,  all  the  NobiUty 
and  great  Officers  of  Scotland  assembled  at  Berwick,  and  swore  fealty  to  Edward  L  (3) 

No.  LXV. 

•  - 

**  Annales  Oxonienses." — quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  34;  the  writing  appears  to  be  Dr.  DucareFs.  It  begins  with  IO66, 
and  gives  extracts  relating  to  the  Annals  of  Oxford,  down  to  1310.  The  numerous  blank  leaves 
which  follow,  indicate  that  the  Collector  intended  much  more  than  he  performed.  On  Dacarel's 
accuracy,  industry,  and  historical  knowledge,  it  is  superfluous  to  enlarge. 

No.   LXVI- 

'*  Epitome  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England."— /o/io,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  125 ;  the  writing  and  author  are  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

(1)  See  Lord  Rae*s  Duel,  a  MS.  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  in  the  Index  to  this  Collection— word  Duels. 

(2)  See  the  word  Jmitgmaiian  in  tlie  Index  to  this  Catalogne. 

(S)  Only  one  liad  courage  to  object— this  was  William  Douglas,  who  was  taken  prisoner  to  Engfamd,  and 
ended  his  days  in  close  confinement,  rejecting  every  proposal  to  acknowledge  Edward  for  his  sovereign. — 
J.  Major,  Rapin,  £cc. 
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the  subject  matter  is  an  interestiog  iianati?e,  in  fonr  parts,  of  tiie  principal  events  of  the 
civil  wars,  in  a  Dialogue  between  A  and  B^  together  with  remarks  by  a  staunch  Royalist,  on 
the  principles  of  fanaticism,  and  the  actions  and  designs  of  the  Republican  parties.  At  the  ead  of 
it  is  a  transcript  of  the  Act  for  the  Better  settling  of  Intestate  Estates,  22  and  23  CaroK  2di« 
cap.  10.  This  article  is  in  the  same  hand  with  the  Epitome. — ^To  write  a  good  Epitome  b 
perhaps  the  mpst  difficult  task  in  the  Republic  of  Letters.  The  ancients  produce  only  Flonit's, 
but  how  insipid,  when  compared  with  Polybius?  Flonis  mentions  the  battle  of  Zama, 
1.  2,  c.  6,  saying—  that  "  never  was  there  a  greater  day."  But  Polybius  describes  it,  and  shews 
why  no  greater  day  was  seen,  and  what  mighty  interests  depended  upon  the  fate  of  it.  Just  so 
the  Epitome  now  before  us  mentions  the  battle  of  Edgehill;  but  Clarendon  describes  it,  and  who 
can  read  that  description  without  feeling  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 


No.   LXVII^ 

"  Cronica  de  Regibus  Anglije." — quarto^  parchfnent. 

This  MS.  consists  of  142  written  pages,  on  the  first  of  which  is  the  title  ^  Hie  mcipiniit 
''  Cronica  Anglorum ;''  and  then  follows,  in  Mr.  Lowes's  hand,  '^  Bought  at  an  auction  of  the 
"  books  of  P.  C.  Webb,  Esq.  March  1, 1771.— J.  Lowes."  At  the  head  of  the  second  leaf  is 
Twyne's  autograph,  thus!  "  Liber  Joannis  Twyni  ex  dono  Joannis  Twyni  Patris  sui,  1578.** 
The  detailed  title  of  the  work  follows  in  red  ink,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  ancient  transcriber, 
in  these  words:—''  Hie  incipit  Cronica  bona  et  compendiosa  de  Regibus  Anglie,  et  de  aliquibus 
"  actibus  famosis,  temporibus  eorum  peractis,  a  tempore  Noe  usque  ad  tempus  Henrid  quarti 
'*  post  conquest um  Anglie,  et  de  Sanctis  interim  in  Anglia,  eorum  temporibus  exbtentibus.'' 

The  fabulous  part  of  this  work  is  very  brief.  The  genuine  history  begins  at  page  4,  with  the 
conversion  of  King  Lucius,  as  related  from  Gildas  by  Bede.  There  is  a  valuable  list  of  British 
Kings  from  Coel,  the  reported  father  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino,  to  the  death  of 
Cadwallader.  The  chronology  of  each  reign  is  'given  m  Roman  numerals  from  ancient  writers, 
and  the  catalogue  is  perfect  as  hx  as  it  goes. 

Page  8. — ^The  second  Chapter  begins  at  page  8,  from  the  following  title  in  red  ink — "  Sequitur 
«*  Causa  vocationis  Anglorum,"  &c.  The  first  words  of  the  chapter  are — "  Anno  gratie 
"  CCCC.XLVll.  cum  Regis  Britonum  Vortigemi  iniquitas,  et  animi  levitas,  omnibus  per 
*'  circuitum  nationibus  esset  divulgata,  insurrexerunt  in  eum  Scotti  a  Cirsio,  et  Pieti  ab  Aquilone." 

The  first  in\^ion  of  the  Saxons  is  next  described ;  and  the  establishment  and  history  of  the 
Heptarchy  follow  down  to  the  invasion  of  the  Danes. 

Page  24.— The  hbtory  of  the  monarchy  is  here  deduced  from  the  coronation  of  King  Alfred, 
and  is  continued  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  all  in  one  hand,  down  to  page  136^  inclusive. 

Page  137.— The  chronology  of  each  reign,  firom  the  Conquest,  to  the  end  of  Henry  VL 
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The  writiDg  of  this  latter  part  is  of  that  reign*  The  forms  of  the  Arabic  numerak  interspersed 
in  the  work»  shew  tliat  it  was  written  before  the  modem  forms  of  those  numerals  were  introdoced 
in  the  15th  century.  The  following  passage  relative  to  Ring  Alfred,  occurs  at  page  25: — 
**  Saxonum  postmodum  poemata  docilis  puer  memoriter  tenuity  quia  Venatoria  arte  predpuus, 
^  in  Architectonica  summus,  Psalmos,  et  orationes  in  unum  libellum  compegit,  quern  manuaiem 
**  appdlans,  id  est  hand-bokf  secum  jugiter  tulit.'' 

The  colophon  at  the  end,  as  well  as  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  MS.  both  in  red  bk,  state  that 
it  ends  with  the  reign  of  Heury  IV.  consequently  the  chronological  index  on  the  last  leaf,  ending 
with  Henry  VL  must  be  a  later  composition. 


No.  LXVIIL 

''  Depositio  Regis  Ricardi  2di.  ab  Henrico  Perjuro  illo  Lancas- 

"  TRi^  Duce." — quarto,  parchment. 

The  written  pages  are  only  four;  but  they  appear  to  be  coeval  with  Richard  II*  The  blank 
leaves  which  follow,  are  paper  of  a  more  recent  date*  Knighton  and  Otterbume  state  that  when 
the  Lancastrian  party  prevailed  in  1399,  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster  extorted  from  Richard  IL 
the  resignation  of  his  Crown  by  the  instrument  now  before  us.  Annexed  to  it  is  the  **  Protestatio 
'*  Regb  Ricardi  ante  Resignationem."  It  is  mentioned  by  Hume  from  the  Parliamentary  History, 
▼ol.  2,  page  8,  and  page  29.  Henry  of  Lancaster's  speech,  '^  post  electionem/'  is  in  his  own 
words,  in  old  English ;  and  next  follow  some  Latin  h'nes  in  Laudem  Anglise,  the  best  of  which  are 

"  Insula  perdives  quae  toto  uon  indiget  orbe, 
"  Et  cujus  totus  indiget  orbis  ope." 

Richard  II.  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Edward  III.  in  1377, 
at  the  age  of  11.  The  different  characters  of  his  three  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  York, 
and  Gloucester,  rendered  them  a  counterpoise  to  each  other  until  the  year  1398,  when  that 
bahince  of  family  equality  was  overthrown  by  the  Lancastrians,  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
usurped,  the  Crown  in  1399-  He  was  proclaimed  King  under  the  name  of  Henry  IV.  and  reigned 
to  1413. 


No.   LXIX. 

"  Homo  Verax." — octavo^  parchment. 

This  is  a  monthly  Calendar,  written  in  1420,  and  for  that  year,  which  affords  a  very  curious 
specimen  of  the  form  and  style  of  the  ancient  Calendars,  and  is  one  of  those  that  were  in  use 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  It  consists  of  twelve  written  pages :  each^page  gives  one  month, 
and  is  divided  out  into  32  columns,  giving  the  different  Solar,  Lunar,  and  Paschal  cycles,  move- 
aUe  feasts,  dominical  ktten,  &c.    The  forms  of  the  Arabic  numerals  are  here  preserved  in  their 
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ancinit  state  as  when  first  iotroduced  into  Europe. — ^Tbe  Roman  Calendar  has>  niofe  than  any 
other  invention,  contributed  to  fix  the  chronology  of  our  ancient  Chronicles.  The  coincideBce 
of  dates  of  years,  with  those  of  months,  solar  and  lunar,  and  ferias^  or  week  days  of  the  Jolian 
yeir,  and  the  addition  of  the  Christian  festivab  since  the  fiili  of  the  Empire,  have  placed  the 
chronology  of  the  last  thousand  years  on  a  hum  wUch  it  is  now  impossible  to  disturb.  Don 
Maur  Dantine  has  collected  into  his  edition  of  the  Calendar,  prefixed  to  the  Art  de  Verifier  lea 
dates,  all  those  signatures  of  time,  which  are  found  in  ancient  Chronicles  and  Charters,  with  an 
exactness  and  accuracy  which  leave  no  room  for  improvement.  The  study  of  the  Calendars  of 
ancient  nations  is  curious  and  instructive.  On  the  Christian  Calendar,  which  is  founded  on  the 
Pagan  Calendar  of  Rome,  the  authors  who  have  written  most  learnedly,  are  Petavius,  Dantine, 
already  mentioned,  Dodwell  de  Cyclis,  Scaliger,  Blondel,  who  gives  the  Calendars  of  Romulus^ 
Numa,  and  Julius  Caesar,  with  the  ancient  Latin  Calendar  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  is  now 
before  us,  and  the  Gregorian.  (1) 

With  respect  to  the  Sunday  being  substituted  for*  the  Sabbath,  the  proofs  that  that  change  is 
of  Apostolical  institution,  will  be  found  in  Leo  Allatius's  learned  work,  ^'  De  Consensu  Ecclesiae 
'' Orientalis  et  Occidentalis ;"  iu  Du  Cange*s  Glossary,  words  Dominica  and  Festum ;  in  Cote- 
lerius's  Apostolical  Fathers,  1. 1 ,  p.  47 ;  in  the  Christian  Antiquities  of  Bingham  and  Mamachi ; 
Valesius's  Notes  on  Eusebius,  p.  279;  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  page  4fi9 ;  Menard's  Notes  on  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  page  202. — The  Chronological  works  of  Cardinal  Norns,  particularly  on  the 
Pascal  Cycles,   the  Fasti  Consulares,  and  the  Circensian  Games  arc  minutely  accurate.  (2) 

A  short  but  pithy  account  of  the  Gregorian  Reformation  of  the  Roman  Calendar  now  before  us, 
will  be  found  in  Butler's  Lives  of  Saints,  in  the  Life  of  S.  Theresa,  (3)  and  iu  a  Speech  of 
Lord  Macclesfield's  on  that  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


(1)  See  Blonders  Histoire  da  Calendricr  Romain,  Puis,  12mo.  16S2.  Buclier's  work  is  well  known.  Menar- 
dns^  Notes  on  the  Sacramentaroin  Grcgorii,  and  Benedict!  XIV.'s  work«  De  Festis,  are  above  all  pralfte. 
Petavius  de  DocUrina  Tempomm  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prodigious  monameot  of  haman  intellect  that  ever  was 
harim  His  notes  on  Epiphanius  deserve  the  attention  of  every  Christian  scholar,  especially  when  united  with 
Papebrock's  '^  Conatus  Historico  Chronicus.*' 

(2)  Dodwell  was  bom  in  Ireland;  and  Norris,  though  born  at  Verona,  always  acknowledged  his  Ink 
deseent — "  Ne  a  Verone,  an.  1631,  d'nne  famille  originaire  d'lriande." — Diction,  de  Caen  Voce,  Noris.  The 
nnmerous  and  valuable  works  of  Dodwell  are  well  catalogued  In  his  Life,  by  Brokcsby,  8vo.  London,  1715. 
Those  of  the  latter  are  best  enumerated  in  the  Verona  edition  of  hb  works,  4  vols.  fol.  1729-1732.  His  Life 
by  the  Ballerini  Brothers,  b  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth. 

(3)  He  errs,  however,  saying  that  Arabic  Numerals  had  made  a  considerable  way,  '^  even  in  common  use, 
before  12o0,  as  appears  by  the  Treatbe  of  Arithmetic  of  John  de  Sacro-bosco,  who  died  about  1256.''  pag.  405. 
Papebrock  shews,  in  hb  Propylenm,  No.  19,  that  they  were  miknown  in  Europe  before  the  Crusades. 
Mabillon  sa>s  that  they  were  seldom  used  before  the  14th  Century,  and  even  then  only  in  very  few  books  on 
Arithmetic.— In  137^,  Petrarc  inserted  them  in  a  MS.  Copy  of  8,  Augnstin  on  the  Psalms ;  and  in  the  following 
century  they  were  used  in  paging  books.  But  they  do  not  appear  iu  Englbh  or  Irish  Chronicles  before  the  15th 
century. 


END   OF   THE   MS.    CHRONICLES    IN    THIS   COLLECTION. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  ArHck$  not  Mng  migioiently  mmarout  to  farm  a  oejparate  Chut,  an  ct^fd  here, 

M  retrnting  chiefy  to  EngKA  ISttonf. 


No.  LXX. 

A  Catalogue  of  MANyscRiPTs.*"— /oZio,  paper. 


a 


The  written  pages  are  111 ;  to  which  are  added  sixteen  pages  of  a  printed  Catalogue:  the 
writing  is  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

This  volume  contains— 

1.  A  Catalogue  of  the  MS.  Collections  of  Thomas  Madox,  Esq.  taken  immediately  after  his 
death. — That  Madox  valued  these  MSS.  at  1,500/.  that  he  left  no  catalogue  or  index  of 
them ;  that  this  index  was  compiled  by  a  Gentleman  not  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  learmng, 
and  only  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  them ;  and  that  the  making  this  Collection  was  a  labour  of 
30  years,  attended  with  great  expence,  are  facts  which  may  be  seen  stated  in  an  advertise- 
ment prefixed  to  this  MS.  Madox's  Collection  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum* 
It  consists  chiefly  of  Charters,  Rolls,  Recoirds,  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer  since  the  Conquest, 
Parliamentary  afllairs,  Taxations,  Bulls  of  Pop^s,  Perambulations,  Expences  of  Fleets  and  Arniies, 
Warrants,  Amerciaments,  Patents,  Petitions,  affairs  of  Scotland,  Extracts  from  a  very  ancient 
Chronicle  in  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  Articles  for  the  good  Government  of  Ireland^ 
Proceedings  against  the  Jews ;  Writs  for  Ireland's  being  governed  by  the  Laws  of  England ; 
Papers  relating  to  the  Cinque  Ports ;  Controversies  between  Bishops  and  Abbots,  and  the  Kings 
of  England;  Subjugation  of  Wales;  Pope's  Bulls  relating  thereto;  AflFairs  of  Normandy;  Afliurs 
of  Merchants,  of  Knights  Templars,  Dutchy  of  Cornwall,  Colleges,  Corporate  Towns,  Fisheries; 
Records  relating  to  Irehind;  Elections  of  Bishops;  Forfeitures;  ancient  MSS.  relating  to  the 
Exchequer ;  Statutes  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  ;  the  Dialogue  de  Scaccario ;  Proceed- 
ings in  the  Star  Chamber;  Proceedings  concerning  the  Queens  of  England,  Princes  of  Wales, 
Dukes  of  Cornwall,  Earls  of  Chester :  Collections  for  a  Feudal  Hbtory  of  England,  made  by 
Mr.  Madox  in  the  course  of  twenty  years;  Collections  for  the  Baronage  of  England,  which,  being 
finished,  were  printed  soon  after  hb  death. 
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.  The  second  article  in  this  volume  is  a  Catalogue  of  Mr.  West's  MSS.  at  Covent  GardeD,  ivhich 
were  purchased  by  Lord  Shelburae,  in  1773.  As  this  valuable  Collection  is  well  known,  from 
the  Shelbume  printed  sale  Catalogue,  we  deem  it  superfluous  to  describe  it  further  than  by 
noticing  that  the  various  MSS.  on  paper  amount  to  347»  and  on  parchment  to  87;  vod 
that  to  tliese  is  added  "  A  Catalogue  of  Mr.  West's  MSS.  at  Alscot/'  which  were  abo 
purchased  by  Lord  Sbelburne.  To  thb  latter  Catalogue  is  prefixed  the  following  memorandoB 
}n  the  hand- writing  of  Mr.  Astle: — "  These  fMpersy  from  No.  I,  to  1 14»  were  formerly  in  the 
"  possession  of  Henry  Hickes,  Esq.  who  had  been  Secretary  to  Lord  Burghley.  They  de- 
**  scended  to  his  son,  Sir  William  Hickes,  of  Essex,  who,  in  March,  l682,  sold  them  to  Mr. 
**  Richard  Chiswell,  bookseller,  of  London.  This  Mr.  Chiswell  afterwards  sold  them  to  John 
"  Strype,  whose  daughter  sold  them  to  Mr.  James  West  in  17S4,''  The  articles  in  thb  Catalogue 
amount  *to  39^,  aud  relate,  as  tlie  former  Collection,  chiefly  to  the  History  of  England. 

Mr.  West  was  representative  in  Parliament  for  Boroughbridge. — He  died  in  1772.  With 
respect  to  T.  Madox,  he  is  well  known.  Under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Somers,  he  published,  in 
1702,  his  Collection  of  Antique  Charters  from  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VHL  intitled  "  Formulare  Anglicanum;"  a  very  valuable  work,  in  folio,  of  441  pages.  In  1711 
he  published  another  work,  of  equal  dignity  and  importance,  intitled—"  The  History  and  Anti- 
**  quities  of  the  Exchequer,  &c.  in  two  periods,  viz.  from  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  King  John, 
"  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  Edward  H.  together  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  anoknt 
"  Dialogue  conceniiug  the  Exchequer,  generally  ascribed  to  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  and  a  Diaser- 
^  tation  concerning  the  most  ancient  Roll  of  the  Exchequer,  commonly  styled  the  KoU  of 
*'  '  Quinto  Regb  Stephani,'  folio,  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne."  This  \aluable  work  was  reprinted 
in  4to,  1769,  and  is  acknowledged  universally  to  be  a  work  of  great  accuracy  and  indefiitigable 
research.  His  last  work  is  his  "  Firma  Burgi,"  or  an  Historical  Essay  concerning  the  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Boroughs  of  England,  taken  from  Records,  and  inscribed  to  George  L  folio,  1726. 

His  large  and  valuable  collection  of  transcripts,  in  94  volumes,  fol.  and  4to.  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Catalogue  now  before  us,  and  were  intended  by  him  as  materials  for  a  feudal  History 
of  Enghmd,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where  59  volumes  of  Rymer's  Collection  of  public 
Acts  relating  to  England,  from  1115  to  1698,  and  not  printed  in  his  Foedera,  but  catalogued  in 
his  I7lh  volume,  have  been  also  deposited  by  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  third  article  in  the  MS.  now  before  us  is  a  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Thomas  Jekyll,  Esq. 
of  the  Parish  of  Rocking,  in  Essex,  with  a  short  account  of  bis  Life.  He  was  bom  in  ISJOf 
and  lived  to  the  age  of  SO.     It  appears  from  this  account,  that  his  Collection  was  very  valuable. 

The  fourth  article  is  a  printed  copy  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  John  Burton,  M.  D.  illus* 
trating  the  various  branches  of  the  history  of  Yorkshire,  from  the  Conquest  to  his  own  time. 
We  are  informed  here,  of  what  appean  not  very  probable,  that  this  Collection  was  unrivalled  by 
any  other  County  Collection  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  fifth  article  is  a  printed  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Julius  Cnsar,  Chan* 
cellor,  &c.  &c.  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L  This  Collection  was  sold  by  auction 
in  1757. 
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The  6th  article  is  a  MS.  intitled — ''  A  List  of  Books  and  Records  in  the  King's  Remem-^ 
**  brancer's  Office,  in  the  Exchequer/'    This  article  consists  of  six  pages,  folio,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  to  it  are  annexed  three  pages  of  a  continuation,  in  a  neat  band  of 
the  present  reign. 

The  seventh  article  is  a  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  James  Mickleton,  of  Durham,  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  l660  to  l670. 

The  eighth  b  a  List  of  Books  given  to  Lincohi's  Inn,  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  1676. 

The  ninth  is  a  List  of  the  Works  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Prynne,  preserved  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Library.  (1) — ^This  account  of  Piynne's  works,  the  last  article  in  this  MS.  omits  a  printed  book 
of  his,  which  is  perhaps  unique,  and  now  in  this  Library  ;^it  is  a  fourth  volume  of  Prynne*s 
Records,  or  of  his  *'  Exact  Chronological  Vindication."  The  accounts  that  have  hitherto  been 
published  in  print,  and  that  which  is  now  before, us  in  MS.  describe  only  three  volumes  of  this 
work. — Oldys,  in  his  British  Librarian,  8vo.  1738,  p.  11,  acknowledges  only  three  volumes. 
Nicholson,  and  Birch,  in  his  General  Dictionary,  Dibdin,  in  his  Bibliomania,  p.  554,  the  MS. 
Catalogue  now  before  us,  and  another  Catalogue,  which  b  very  copious,  in  Wood's  Athenae, 
p.  45 1 ,  are  all  silent  on  the  subject  of  a  fourth. 

Amongst  the  Charters  mentioned  in  the  index  to  Madox's  Collection  in  this  MS.  one  is  the 
''  Magna  Charta  Henrici  dtii."  at  page  17 ;  another  is  ^<  Magna  Charta  from  an  ancient  MS. 
**  statute  of  Glocester ;  and  a  second  copy  from  the  Statute  Roll.''  We  have  already  mentioned 
two  originals  of  Magna  Charta,  at  page  315  of  this  Catalouge.  For  other  particulars  we  refer 
to  the  splendid  edition  of  the  <'  Statutes,"  vol.  1,  Lond.  1810,  Introduction,  page  xxix. 


No.   LXXI. 

"  Mr.  Wanley's  Catalogue  of  English  Historians  not  printed, 
**  with  his  Catalogue  of  English  Historians  printed." — quarte, 
paper. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  35,  but  they  are  written  on  one  side  only:  the  writing  is 
of  the  present  reign.  Mr.  Astle's  autograph  indicates  that  it  is  of  his  Collection.  The  MSS. 
arc  entered  without  any  arrangement  whatever ;  neither  is  any  account  given  of  their  authors  or 
ages,  or  of  the  best  copies  or  editions ;  and  the  information  it  gives  must  be  received  with  great 
caution,  many  of  the  articles  in  the  Cotton  Library,  to  which  it  chiefly  refers,  having  been 
burnt  since  Wanley  wrote,  and  many  others  of  those  which  he  classes  as  unpublished,  being 
mere  abstracts  of  larger  works  which  have  been  published  since.  This  is  evident  from  a  colla- 
tion with  Mr.  Planta's  new  and  valuable  Catalogue  of  the  Cotton  MSS.    The  proper  method  of 


(1)  A  printed  List  of  aU  Pryone's  works  is  preserved  la  the  libiary  of  All  Souls,  Oxford. 
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nscertaining  vfhzt  Chronicles  are  published^  and  what  unpoUUliedi  would  be  to  arrange  all 
alphabetically  under  the  class  of  published  or  unpublished ;  if  published,  to  state  when,  where^ 
and  from  what  MSS.  if  unpublished^  to  inform  us  what  MS.  copies  remain,  which  are  the  oldest, 
and  which  the  best.  The  Catalogue  now  before  us  is,  however,  valuable,  as  it  preserves  tiie 
titles  of  some  MSS.  which  appear  to  have  been  since  lost* 


No.  LXXII. 

"  The  Account  of  Roger  de  Waltham,  Keeper  op  the  Great  Wabd- 
"  robe,  between  1st  May,  15th  Edward  II.  Anno  Dom.  1322,  and 
"  THE  19th  October,  Anno  17th  of  said  King.''— ;/bZio,  parchment, 
(original.) 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  300 ;  and  it  is  splendidly  bound  in  Morocco.  A  memo- 
randum prefixed,  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand,  informs  us  that  it  was  purchased  by  Joseph  Edmond- 
son,  Esq.  Mowbray  Herald,  at  the  sale  of  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Sir  Ed.  Simpson,  LL.D. 

Contents. 

FoL  1. — An  Account  of  Money  received  out  of  the  receipt  of  Exchequer 45,405  12  5| 

Fol.  19.* — Fines  and  Amerciaments  arising  in  the  Steward's  and  Marshall's  Court  31  3  4 
FoL  15.—- Fines  and  Amerciaments  for  false  Weights  and  Measures,  imposed  by 

the  Clerk  of  the  Market    157  4  7 

Fol.  l6.— Fees  and  Profits  arising  from  the  Great  Seal  of  England  1,319  10  0 

/Wif.-^Plate  sold  or  exchanged  with  the  Goldsmith,  and  for  Plate  lost  or  emr 

bezrled 75  1  4 

JkW.— Money  received  from  the  Sheriff  of  Lincoln  for  Purveyance   •••  11  5  4f 

Fol.  17. — Money  arising  from  the  Sale  of  Vestments  and  Wardrobe  Stores  ••••  1,242  4  2 
Ibid. — Money  paid  to  Henry  de  Percy,  and  allowed  by  the  Barons  of  the 

Exchequer • 82  l6  8 

Ibid. — Money  paid  to  John  Butetourte,  for  wages  of  his  Military  Vassals  serving 

inScotland    , 22  9  O 

ToL  18. — Money  received  from  the  Sheri£&  and  other  officers,  for  Provisions  sold  13,803  2  8 
Fol.  26. — Money  received  from  Roger  de  Northburgh,  late  Master  of  the  Ward- 
robe      1,583  4  11 

7M</.— Ditto  from  the  King's  Chamberiain   11,133  6  8 

Auf.— The  Forfeited  Goods  of  Andrew  de  Hercla,  a  Rebell 867  2  8 

Fol.  27. — Aids  and  Rents  from  divers  Counties  and  Persons  in  England,  Ireland, 

and  Aquitain  ••••••••  •••••,«• ••••••••••    •••••#•••••••••  817  8  1 
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F#L  28.— The  Sum  Total  of  Receipts 76,971    3    5{ 

Foi.  29.— The  Discharge. 

iMf.— Money  paid  into  the  King's  Treasury  at  York,  by  Writs  of  Privy  Seal . .  •     7,000    0    0 

AMI— Expences  of  the  King's  Household  from  May  1,  anno  Regis  15,  to  7  July, 

annol6 • 11,542     5     1 

/W.  30.— The  King's  Alms 228  12  11 

/U.  38.— Necessaries  for  the  King's  use  2,703    9    6^ 

/M.  57,— Wages  to  Officers,  Workmen,  &c 778  17    0| 

Fal.  61. — Summer  Shoes  for  the  King's  Servants,  anno  Regis  15»«««« 32     1     8 

Fo/.  63.— Winter  ditto,  anno  16 23  13     8 

Ibid, — ^Summer  ditto,  anno  16  •  • ••••• » 26  12     0 

Fal.  69. — Victuals  for  the  King's  use  in  the  War  against  Scotland 15,467    3    6f 

Foi,  100. — Money  paid  to  divers  £arb.  Barons,  dec.  for  their  wages,  and  the 

Wages  of  their  Military  Vassals 13,140  17    0 

Fdm  118. — Annual  Payments  to  Bannerets  and  Knights  of  the  King's  Household 

notintheWar « s 518  18     3 

Foi.  122.^Presents  made  by  the  King  to  divers  Persons  for  Travelling  Charges, 

and  for  providing  him  with  Horses,  &c ••• ••••••     l,56l  14    2 

Foi.  134. — Expences  of  Falconers  and  Huntsmen • •••, 284    3  10| 

Foi.  140. — Wages  of  Sailors,  and  Freightage  of  the  Kings's  Ships 1,201    9  1 1 

FoL  148.  —Wages  of  Slingers,  Lancemen,  and  Archers  of  England^  Wales,  and 

Gascony;  also  of  the  Men  at  Arms,  and  Light  Horse  ••••  • ••••     7,418  15  11 

Muster-rolls  of  the  Army  and  Fleet,  with  lists  of  the  number  of  Trained 
Bauds  supplied  by  the  different  Shires,  Cities,  Towns ;  also  of  the  Ships 
to  be  furnished  by  different  maritime  Counties  and  Towns,  down  to 
folio  158. 

FoL  158. — Expences  of  Messengers  employed  by  the  King    ^ 157    9    4 

Foi.  192. — Money  paid  for  Robes  of  divers  Banneretts,  Knights,  Clerks,  and 

others  of  the  King's  Household • • 817  10    0 

Foi.  210. — Money  paid  for  Plate,  Jewels,  Gold,  and  Silver,  Cloth,  Sec.  with  an 

account  of  such  as  were  given  away  by  the  King,  and  such  as  remain  in  the 

office  of  the  King's  Wardrobe •••••• 168  14    0 

Foi.  213. — Plate,  &c.  received  from  the  Forfeitures  of  Rebels,  &c. 

Foi.  214. — Stores  received  from  Roger  de  Northborough,  late  Keeper  of  the 

Wardrobe. 
Foi.  218. — Provisions  for  the  great  Wardrobe,  Wine,  and  Fees  paid  to  the 

Chanceller  and  his  Officers,  with  the  Accounts  of  various  Officers  of  the 

Court  of  Chancery  •  •  • ; • 5,7  i6    3    9| 

Foi.  223. — Expences  of  the  King's  Household,  from  3d  July,  17th  year  of  hb 

reign,  to  the  9th  of  October  following,  being  104  days  •• 1,347  14    0 
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iRi/.  224.— The  Kmgf's  Alms  and  Oblations 32  12     1 

Fol.  226. — Expences  of  Messengers  Extraordinary,  and  of  the  Studd,  &c.   •  • .  •        £64    0    0 

Fd,  232. — Provisions  and  other  Stores  received  from  divers  Purveyors 300    9    0 

Fal.  242. — ^Wages  to  Bannerets  and  Knights  of  the  King's  Household ••         100  Mukt. 

/b/.  244. — Presents  made  by  the  King  for  divers  Services 54  IS    4 

/b/.  246. — ^Expences  of  Ordinary  Messengers  • 18  12    7 

Foi.  252. — ^Jewels  and  Plate  as  well  remaining  in  the  King's  Wardrobe  as  in  the 

custody  of  divers  Officers  of  the  King's  Household  t • 

Fal.  260. — Money  impressed  to  Earls,  Barons,  Knights,  and  divers  others,  as 
well  out  of  the  Exchequer  as  the  Wardrobe,  and  Money  due  to  the  King 
from  the  Sheriffs  and  others,  on  the  foot  of  their  accounts  rendered  into 
the  Office  of  the  Wardrobe,  and  an  account  of  divers  Stores  remaining  at 
Newcastle,  Carlisle,  aud  other  places,  sold  to  divers  Persons  by  order  of 

the  King's  Council    • 

Fol.  281. — Victuals  and  other  Stores  wherewith  divers  Persons  are  charged,  and 

for  which  they  are  accountable.  ••• •• • 

Fol.  283. — Debts  of  the  King  for  the  Wardrobe,  to  divers  Earls,  Bannerets, 
foreign  Knights,  Knights  of  the  Household,  Serjeants  at  Arms,  Clerks,  and 
other  Officers  ••••••#••••••••••.•••• •• ••••• 

The  following  memorandum,  in  Koger  de  Waltham's  hand,  may  be  seen  on  the  snth  leaf  of 
this  MS. — "  Hunc  librum  liberavit  ad  gratiam  hie  Rogerus  de  Waltham,  nuper  custos  Gaiderobe 
*'  Regis  Edwardi,  filii  Regis  Ed.  per  mauus  suas  proprias,  xxv  die  Maii,  anno  tertio  Regis  Edw* 
*'  tertii  a  Conquestu." 

The  following  entry  closes  the  account  of  the  expences  of  the  l6(h  of  Edward  II.  at  folio  21 » 
paged  29»  and  is  written  in  the  same  hand : — 

"  Summa  totalis  expensarum  hospitii  Dni  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Regis  Edwardi  a  primo  die  Mail, 
**  anno  regni  sui  quintodecimo  usque  ad  Septimum  diem  Julii  anno  regni  ejusdem  sextodecimo 
*'  finiente,  videlicet  per  nnum  annum  et  Ixviii  dies.  In  denariis  sicut  patet  in  fine  Magni  RotuU 
"  expensarum  predictarum, — XI.  Mill.  D.XLII.  Li, — V.  S. — I.  D." 

On  the  back  of  this  leaf  is  the  title  of  the  next  part  of  the  work,  concerning  the  King's  alms, 
in  these  words,  and  in  the  same  hand : — 

Titulus  de  Elemosina  Dni  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Regis  Edwardi,  Soluta  tam  per  statum  supra 

liberate  Garderobe,  quam  per  Garderobam  ipsius  Dni  Regis,  a  primo  die  Maii  anno  regni  sui 

quintodecimo,  usque  septimum  diem  Julii,  auno  regni  ejusdem  sextodecimo  finiente,  tempore 

''  Rogeri  de  Waltham  tunc  custodis,  et  Roberta  de  Waldok,  tunc  Contrarotulatoris  Garderobe 

predicte. — Summa  totalis  patet  in  fine  istius  Rotuli." 

The  sum  total  of  this  article  of  the  King's  alms  is  set  down  in  the  same  hand,  on  the  back  of 
leaf  24,  paged  36,  in  these  words : — **  Summa  totalis  hujus  tituli  de  deemosina  £»  cc.xxvii« 


(C 

c« 
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*'  xii.f.  xud."    On  the  leaf  paged  251,  the  sum  total  for  messengers  in  the  coorse  of  the  stine 
year  is  "  hxi.  thousand  cccii.  pounds  ii.f.  ix.<// 

After  King  John  of  France  was  made  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Poictiers9(l)  it  was  stipulated 
at  the  Peace  of  Bretigni,  8th  May,  ]360,  that  he  should  be  liberated  for  a  ransom  of  three 
millions  of  crowns  of  gold,  (about  1,500,000/.  of  our  present  money.)  This,  says  Hume,  was 
about  half  of  what  Edward  III*  received  from  Parliament  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign. 

It  appears,  however,  from  Dugdale's  Baronage  I.  784,  that  the  pay  of  every  Banneret  was  4t. 
a  day;  every  Knight,  or  man  at  arms,  2s.  every  Esquire  I2d.  and  every  Archer,  or  common 
soldier,  6d.  and  that  in  those  days  six-pence  was  equivalent  to  near  five  shillings  of  our  present 
money.  Tliis  high  pay  to  soldiers  agreed  very  ill  with  the  low  revenue  of  the  Crown:  but 
soldiers  were  then  enlisted  only  for  a  short  time.  One  successful  campaign  supplied  a  small  for- 
tune by  pay,  plunder,  and  ransoms, — temptations  which  allured  men  into  the  service^  and  roiti^ted 
the  horrors  of  war  by  the  incitement  to  make  prisoners.  (2) 

In  Henry  the  Fifth's  reign,  the  pay  of  an  archer  was  twenty  marks  per  annum,  which  is  con- 
sideral)ly  more  than  six-pence  per  day.  The  price  had  risen,  as  is  natural,  by  raising  the 
denomination  of  money.  That  denomination  had  never  been  altered  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  through  a  period  of  four  centuries.  A  pound 
sterling  was  still  a  pound  troy,  that  is  about  three  pounds  of  our  present  money.  Edward  III. 
was  the  first  who  innovated  in  this  important  article.  In  the  20th  year  of  his  reign  be  coined  22 
shillings  out  of  a  pound  troy;  in  his  27th  he  coined  twenty- five.  From  his  reign  to  Henry  V. 
no  alteration  occurs.  Henry  coined  30  shillings  from  a  pound  troy,  as  in  Fleetwood.  (2)  We 
have  an  authentic  and  exact  account  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Crown  durii^  his  reigo, 
and  they  amount  only  to  55,714/.  sterling,  10«.  lOd.  a  year,  as  in  Rymer,  vol.  10,  page  113; 
which  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  revenues  of  Henry  HI.  The  ordinaiy  expences  of  the  Govern- 
ment amounted  to  52,50?/.  iGs.  lOd,  so  that  Henry  V.  had  of  surplus  only  3,206/.  14s.  for  the 


(1)  The  capture  of  the  King  of  France,  in  this  battle,  was  due  chiefly  to  the  Lord  Chandos.  He  called  out 
to  the  Black  Prince  to  attack  tlie  chosen  division  of  the  French  army,  saying  that  the  day  was  won ;  and  that 
division,  though  more  numerous  than  the  whole  English  army,  and  commanded  by  John  in  penon^  was  over- 
thrown, as  in  Rymer  and  Froissart,  by  tlie  impetuosity  of  tlie  attack. 

(2)  KingJolm,  spent  with  fatigue,  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  might  easily  have  been  dispatched ;  but 
every  English  Gentleman,  ambitious  of  taking  him  alive,  spared  him  in  the  action,  and  called  to  him  to  sur- 
render, otfcring  quarter ;  and  several  who  attempted  to  seize  him,  suffered  for  their  temerity. 

(3)  Chronicon  preciosnm  by  Bishop  Fleetwood,  London,  8to.  1745.  From  this  valuable  book  it  appears  that 
Edward  III.  was  the  first  King  of  Elngland  who  coined  gold  into  current  money. 

In  Mr.  Topham*s  Observations  on  the  Wardrobe  Account  of  the  28th  Edward  I.  prefixed  to  the  Liber  Cot!- 
dianus;  4to.  Lond.  1787,  will  be  found  some  useful  remarks  on  the  value  of  many  articles  in  use  in  the  reign 
of  Edw>-ard  I.  and  the  comparative  value  of  money  between  that  time  and  ours.  The  article  Money,  in 
Camden's  Remains ;  Locke's  Considerations  concerning  the  Raising  the  Value  of  Money ;  Du  Cange's  GkMaary,. 
voce  Moneta;  Leake's  Historical  Account  of  English  Money,  8vo.  Lond.  1745;  Ducarel's  Series  of  Anglo- 
Gallic  Coins,  Lond.  4to.  1767;  Arbuthnot's  Tables  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  with  Langwitb's  Obser- 
vations thereon,  4to,  Lond.  1754 ;  Churke's  Connexion  of  Coins,  Lond.  4to.  17G7,  are  the  books  which  ought 
to  be  consulted  by  an  editor  of  this  MS. 
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support  of  Ills  household,  wardrobe,  embassies,  messengerSy  &c.  All  the  extraordinaiy  rapplies 
granted  to  him  by  Parliament,  during  the  vhole  course  of  hb  mgn,  from  1412  to  1422,  were 
only  seven-tenths  and  15-ths,  or  about  203,000/.  as  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  2,  p.  l68 ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  compute  how  soon  this  money  must  be  exhausted  by  armies  of  24,000  aidiers 
and  5000  horse,  when  each  archer  had  six-pence  per  day,  and  each  horseman  two  sfaiUings. 
But  the  numerous  armies  mentioned  by  Historians  in  those  times  consisted  chiefly  of  maranders, 
who  followed  the  camp  and  lived  entirely  by  plunder.  Edward's  army  at  the  siege  of  Calais, 
in  1347,  consisted  of  31,094  men;  and  yet  its  pay  for  sixteen  months  was  only  127,201/.  as  m 
Brady's  History,  vol.  2.   Appendix  No.  92. 

With  respect  to  the  very  interesting  and  original  MS.  now  before  us,  it  is  very  remariiable  that 
its  author  is  not  even  named  by  Nicholson,  or  by  Madox,  in  his  History  of  the  Exchequer,  or 
by  Dugdale,  or  by  any  of  our  recent  Bibliographers.  He  is  mentioned,  however,  by  the  learned 
editors  of  the  '*  Garderobe  Compotus  28  Edwardi  I.  A.D.  1299-1300.'^  In  the  7th  volume  of 
the  Archaeologia,  Lond.  1785,  page  418,  is  a  short  account  of  four  MSS.  sent  by  Sir  Ashton 
Lever  to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  containing  the  Accounts  of  the  respective  Comptrollers 
of  the  Household,  and  Keepers  of  the  Wardrobe  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  which  are  com- 
piled in  the  same  manner  as  that  which  we  have  hitherto  described.  (1)  In  the  10th  volume  of 
the  same  Collection,  Lond.  1792»  ps^  341,  No.  XXVHI.  is  "  An  Inventory  of  Crown  Jewels, 
**  3d  Edward  III.  from  a  Record  in  the  Exchequer,"  in  which  the  MS.  we  have  been  describing, 
is  quoted  at  page  258,  as  an  unpublished  and  most  interesting  document,  which  claims  equally 
the  attention  of  the  Hbtorian  and  the  Philologist. 


No.  LXXIII. 

**  Q.  Elizabeth's  Jewells  And  Plate. — Signed  by  Lord  Treasurer 
"  Burghley;  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Chancellor  of  the  Dutchy  of 
"  Lancaster  ;  and  Sir  William  Mildmay,  Chancellor  of  the 
"  Exchequer."— ;/bZio,  Imperial  size,  paper ^  oriffinal. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  noble  original  MS»  are  1 54,  written  on  both  sides :  each  page  is 
signed  with  the  autograph  of  Sir  Ed.  Carye,  at  the  bottom ;  the  Preface,  or  first  page,  though 
in  the  same  hand  with  the  whole  MS.  is  not  included  in  the  paging:  the  paged  leaves  are  153. 

The  Preface  describes  this  valuable  MS.  in  these  words : — 

*'  This  booke,  made  the  xivth  daie  of  Marche,    in  the  xvith  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  our 


(1)  In  the  Wardrobe  account  of  28th  Edward  I.  one  of  the  items  b  a  payment  to  Walter,  the  painter,  for 
a  step  to  the  foot  of  the  new  Chair  in  which  the  Stone  of  Scotkmd  was  placed  near  the  altar,  before  the  ihrine  of 
S.  Edward,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  is  tiie  fiunoos  Lia-FaQ  mentioned  in  the  Irish  poems  of  Eochoidy  in 
the  9th  century.    Walsingham  says  of  it— ^  Ad  Westmonasterhim  transtnlit  Edwardos  primns  bipidem  iOwni 
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Soveraigne  Lady,  Elizabeth,  &c.  ^c.  doth  particulerly  contein  all  sach  parcelles  of  the  Qoenis 
Maj^***.  Jewells,  Plate,  and  other  stuffe,  as  remaine  the  saide  daye  and  yere  in  the  custodie  and 
chardge  of  John  Asteley,  Esq,  Master  and  Threasourer  of  her  Highnes  Jewelles  and  Plate  to 
her  Maj*^.  use ;  the  greatest  parte  whereof  is  the  remaine  of  such  Jewelles,  Plate,  and  other 
*'  stuffe  as  were  deliverid  to  the  saide  John  Asteley,  by  Sir  Ambrose  Cane,  Sir  Richarde  Sacke- 
**  ville.  Sir  John  Mason,  Knightes,  Commissioners  of  our  saide  Soveraigne  Lady  the  Quene,  and 
**  Sir  Waulter  Mildmay,  Knt.  Commissioners  appointed  by  her  Maj^^^  by  vertue  and  authoritie 
'*  of  a  Commission  bearing  date  the  xivtlie  daie  of  Dec.  in  the  first  yeare  of  our  saide  Soveraigne 
^*  Lady  the  Quene,  to  them  thre  or  two  of  them  in  that  behalf  derected.  The  resedue  is  of 
**  such  Jewelles,  Plate,  and  other  stuffe  as  are  come  to  the  handes  of  the  saide  John  Asteley 
'*  after  the  making  and  finishing  of  the  bookes  of  remaine  of  the  saide  Jewelles,  Plate,  and  other 
**  stuff  delivered  unto  hym  by  the  saide  Commissioners  as  is  aforesaide,  unto  the  date  and  yere 
above  saide,  all  whiche  parcelles  of  Jewelles,  &c.  are  delivered  to  the  saide  John  Asteley,  to 
her  Maj^'^.  use,  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Knt.  Keper  of  the  Create  Scale  of  Engkmde;  Win, 
Lorde  Burghleye,  High  Threasourer  of  her  Highnes  Householde;  Sir  Rauf  Sadler,  Knt.  Chaun- 
cellor  of  the  Duchey  of  Lancaster;  and  Sir  Waulter  Mildmay,  Knt.  Chauncellor  of  tbesche- 
**  quer,  by  vertue  and  authoritie  of  a  Commission  under  the  Create  Scale  of  Elnglande  bearing 
date  the  xxixth  daie  of  Marche,  in  the  xiith  yeare  of  her  Maj^**.  reigne  to  them  foure  or  thre 
of  them  in  that  behaulf  derected,  and  are  particulerly  expressed  and  entered  in  two  bookes, 
^  whereof  the  one  beioge  subscribed  upon  every  written  pagen  with  thandes  of  thre  of  the  said 
Commissioners  at  least,  doth  remaine  with  the  said  John  Asteley,  for  the  trewe  dedaracion 
and  certentie  of  his  chardge  in  the  premisses ;  and  the  other  of  the  saide  two  bookes,  subscribed 
*'  upon  every  written  pagcn  with  thande  of  the  saide  John  Asteley,  doth  remaine  with  the  Queue's 
"  Maj«*«.  whereby  hereafter  to  chardge  the  saide  John  Asteley  with  the  Jewelles,  Plate,  and 
*'  other  stuff  before  mentioned,  the  partitularities  whereof  hereafter  be  at  lardge  declarid  in  this 
*'  booke,  in  cxxxviii.  leaves,  (I)  written  on  both  sides,  that  is  to  saye,*'  &c. 

Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  original  consisted  only  of  138  leaves,  and  only  138  are  signed 
by  the  autographs  of  the  Commissioners ;  but  then  follows  an  addition,  in  the  same  hand,  intitled. 
Sundry  parcelles  recevid  into  the  Office  since  the  finisshing  of  the  said  Accompte,  in  manner 
and  foreme  folowing."  Then  follows  a  list  of  New  Year's  Gifts  presented  to  the  Queen  by 
several  of  the  Nobility,  to  the  end.  These  were  presented  in  the  years  from  18  to  SO  of  her 
reign. 


^'  jubens  inde  fieri  celebraotium  Catbedram  Sacerdotom,"  &c. — Ypodigma  Neostriae,  p.  485,  ed.  Francofurti, 
'*  1603.  Hemin^ord  describes  tbis  stone  as  shaped  like  a  round  chair — **  Apud  Monasterium  de  Scone  positas 
''  erat  lapis  pergrandis,  &c.  concavus,  ad  modom  rotnndae  Cathedrae,"  &c.  The  wooden  chair  in  which  it  it 
■till  preserved,  at  Westminster,  it  the  identical  chair  which  is^  mentioned  in  this  entry.  See  the  word  UhFail, 
in  the  Index  to  this  Catalogne. 

(1)  The  leaves  signed  by  die  autographs  of  the  Commissioners  are  only  1S8 ;  bat  then  follows  an  Appendix 
of  additional  Jewels,  intitled  **  Sundry  Parcelles,"  all  in  the  same  hand,  and  all  attested  by  the  autograph  of 
Heistoa  at  the  bottom  of  each  articky  to  the  end  of  the  MS. 
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The  loventory  begins  vith  the  CrowD,  which  is  described  minately;  then  follow  various 
jewels  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  to  folio  7 :  next  "  cuppes  and  boUes  of  gold,  set  ^h 
'*  stone;"  then  cups  of  christal,  garnished  with  gold;  candlesticks  of  gold;  jugs  of  christal; 
saultes  of  gold,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  of  gold;  basons,  ewers,  and  paires  of  gold;  glasses 
gambhed  with  gold ;  crosses  of  gold,  and  silver  guilt ;  books  garniihed  with  silver  gil^  &c. 
The  principal  books  are  mentioned  thus — 

**  Item,  the  covering  of  a  Bible  of  silver  and  guilt  faire  wrought,  poix  •••; — iii  ounces. 

*^  Item,  the  covering  of  another  booke  of  the  Coramone  Praier  in  Englishe,  of  like  silver, 

guilt,  likewise  wrought,  JJ — xviii  ounces. 

Item,  one  Gospell  Booke,  covered  with  tissue,  and  garnished  on  the  inside  with  the  crocifix 
'*  and  the  Queue's  badges,  of  silver,  guilt,  poize,  with  wood  leaves  and  all,  cxii  ounces. 

Item,  one  book  of  the  Gospells,  plated  with  silver,  and  guilt  upon  boardes  witli  the  image 
"  of  the  crucifix  thereupon,  and  four  Evangelists  in  iiii  places,  with  two  greate  claspes  of  silver 
*'  and  guilt ;  poiz  c.l.ii.  ounces  and  a  quarter,  and  weing,  with  the  boardes,  leaves,  and  covering 
"  of  red  vellat,  cxxix  ounces. 

*'  Item,  one  booke  of  the  Epistles,  plated  with  silver  and  guilt  upon  boardes,  with  the  image  of 
^^  Paule,  with  two  great  claspes  of  silver  and  guilt,  poix  c.l.iii.  ounces,  and  weing,  with  the 
**  boardes,  leaves,  binding,  covering  of  red  vellat,  all  together,  cxxv  ounces. 

Item,  one  Latten  Primer  in  parchment,  lymmcd  with  golde,  and  the  covering  and  claspes 

all  of  silver  guilt,  graven  all  over  with  armes  on  both  sides,  poiz  "i — xvii  ounces. 

'*  Item,  one  Primer  of  parchment,  lymmed  with  golde,  haveing  one  claspe,  and  tipped  at 

every  comer  with  silver  and  guilt,  graven,  and  covered  with  crymsen  vellat ;  without  waight.'' 

Next  follows  Church  plate,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  candlesticks,  chalices,  patenas,  &c* 

Item,  a  holy  water  stocke,  of  alebaster,  the  handle  and  sprinkell  of  silver  white,  poixe  xiiii 
ounces. 

Item,  oone  shippe  for  ffraunconesence,  of  mother  of  pearle,  the  foote  gambhment  and  cover 
*^  of  silver  guilt,  having  the  Griffen  holding  the  piller,  and  the  Cardinal  Wolsies  armes,  a  litell 
''  spone  of  silver  guilt  in  it,  poiz  xxvii  ounces.^ 

A  profusion  of  pixes,  mitres,  cups,  bowls,  tankards,  flagons,  spice  plates,  chandeliers,  spoons, 
knives,  forks,  goblets,  basons,  fountains,  ewers.  New  Year's  Gifts,  amounting  to  several  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  value,  fill  the  very  interesting  pages  of  this  invaluable  MS. 
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No.   LXXIV. 

"  Q.  Elizabeth's  Jewels,"  &,c.— folio,  paper.  Imperial  size,  original. 

This  fine  MS.  consists  of  326  written  pages,  containing  an  authenticated  original  account 
of  the  jewels  and  plate  which  were  committed  to  the  care  and  custody  of  John  Astley,  Esq.  as 
in  the  preceding  MS.  certified,  at  the  end  of  each  page,  by  the  autographs  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
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Bmrhigh,  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  of  Sir  William  MUdmay^    Its  date,  as  entered  on  the  first 
page,  in  the  same  hand  and  ink  with  that  of  the  whole  book,  is  14  Marchy  l6  Eliz. 

To  the  inventory  is  prefixed  a  preface,  stating  tliat  "  this  booke,  made  the  xxth  daye  of 
**  Ffebruayre,  in  the  xxxth  yeare  of  the  raygne  of  our  Soveraigne  Ladye  Elizabeth,  &c.  &c«  doth 
''  particulerly  contayne  all  such  parcells  of  tlie  Queene's  Maj^**.  Jewells,  and  Plate,  and  other 
'*  stuffe,  as  did  remayne  the  said  daye  aud  yeare  in  the  custodie  and  chardge  of  the  Executoii 
^  of  John  Astley,  Esq.  Master  and  Treasoror  of  her  Highnes  Jewels  and  Plate,  to  her  Maj^**. 
^'  use;  the  greateste  parte  whereof  is  the  remayne  of  such  Jewells,  and  Plate,  and  other  stuffe, 
''  as  were  delivered  to  the  saide  John  Asteley,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Cecill,  of  the  Hon.  Order 
^'  of  the  Garter,  Knt.  Barron  of  Burghley,  Lord  High  Threasoror  of  Englande ;  Sir  Raphe 
*^  Sadleir,  Knighte,  Chauucellour  of  the  Duchie  of  Lancaster ;  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmaye,  Knighte, 
*^  Chauucellour  and  Underthreasoror  of  the  Exchequer,  Comyssioners  appoynted  by  her  saide 
**  Majestic,  by  vertue  and  authorytie  of  a  Comyssyon  bearinge  date  the  xxixth  daye  of  Marche, 
'^  in  the  xiith  yeare  of  our  saide  Soveraigne  Ladye  the  Queene,  to  them  three,  or  two  of  them 
*'  in  that  behalfe  directed :  all  which  parcells  of  Jewells,  plate,  and  other  stuffe,  are  nowe  deli- 
<<  vercd  to  Sir  Edwarde  Carye,  Knighte,  to  her  Maj.  use,  by  the  >saide  Lord  Burghley,  &c.  by 
''  vertue  and  authorytie  of  a  Comyssion  under  the  Create  Seale  of  Englande,  bearinge  date  the 
'^  vth  daye  of  August,  in  the  xxxviith  yeare  of  her  Maj^^'.  raigne,  to  them  and  the  Lorde 
''  Cobhame,  in  that  behalfe  directed,  and  are  particulerly  expressed  and  entered  in  twoe  bookes 
^  whereof  the  one  beinge  subscribed  uppon  everye  written  pagyne  with  the  handes  of  two  of  the 
**  saide  Comyssioners  at  leaste,  dothe  remayne  with  the  saide  Sir  Edwarde  Carye,  for  the  true 
*^  declaration  and  certentye  of  his  chardge  in  the  premysses:  and  the  other  parte  of  tllb  saide 
**  twoe  bookes,  subscribed  upon  everye  wrytten  pagyne  with  the  hande  of  the  saide  Sir  Edwarde 
'^  Carye,  doth  remayne  with  the  Queene's  Majestic,  whereby  hereafter  to  chardge  the  saide  Sir 
**  Edwarde  Carye  witli  the  Jewells,  Plate,  and  other  stuffe  before  mentioned,  the  particukirefyes 
*'  whereof  hereafter  be  at  large  declared  in  this  booke,  in  dxiii  leaves,  (I)  written  on  both  sides; 
"  that  M  to  saye,"  &c. — 

Then  follows  the  inventory,  of  which  the  first  article  is  the  ''  Crowne  of  golde,  the  border 
^  garnished  with  seaten  ballaces,  eighte  sapheres,  fiyve  poynted  dyamouds,  twentie  rubies,"  &c. 
Sec    The  description  is  loo  long  to  be  inserted  here  at  full  length. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Queen's  crown,  of  the  sceptres,  bracelets,  diamonds,  clothes  of  gold 
and  silver,  set  with  rubies,  hour-glasses,  chains,  rings,  and  collars  of  gold  set  with  diamonds,  of 
the  golden  cup  called  the  Dream  of  Paria,  having  the  images  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus,  Pallas, 
Paris,  gambhed  with  18  diamonds,  31  rubies,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  jewels,  &c.  &c.  con- 
tinue to  the  end. 

Amongst  the  ornamented  books  garnished  with  gold  are  -^ 


(1)  The  leaves  are  nombered  rightly  to  163,  or  196  p«gei  of  originaL 
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^  A  Bible,  covered  with  silver  guilte,  fayre  wroughte,  the  cover  of  late  poiz  Si — ui  obnces, 
^  nowe  weyinge  together  cclxx  oonces/^l) 

'*  Item,  one  booke  of  Common  Prayer,  covered  with  silver  guilt,  the  cover  weyinge  before 
^  " — ^xviii  ounces  and  a  quarter,  and  nowe  the  booke  and  cover  together  poiz  cUk  ounces.**  (9) 

''  Item,  one  Latyne  Prymer  in  parchemeote,  lymmed  with  golde,  and  the  cover  and  daspes 
^'  all  of  silver  guilte,  graven  all  over  with  armes  on  both  sides,  poiz  ^ — xvii  ounces/' 

"Item,  one  Prymer  of  parchmente,  lymmed  with  golde,  haveinge  one  claspe,  and  typped  at 
^*  everie  comer  with  silver  and  guilte,  graven  and  covered  with  crymson  velvett,  without  wdgbt/' 


i€ 


No.   LXXV. 

Garderobe  of  Robes  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth."— /o/io,  Impe» 

rial  size^  original. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  103,  with  several  bknk  leaves  intermixed :  the  title,  at  full 
length  on  the  page,  is — '*  The  Booke  of  all  fine  Robes,  Apparrell,  Silkes,  Jewells,  and  other 
**  stuffe  in  the  chardge  of  Sir  Thomas  Gorg,  Knight,  Gentleman  of  her  Majestie*s  Garderobe  of 
'•  Robes.'' 

The  Lady  Brian  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cromwell,  in  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memoriab,  that 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  had  neither  clothes  nor  necessaries,  after  her  mother,  Ann  Boieyn,  had  been 
put  to  ^^th.  (3)  The  book  now  before  us  abundantly  shews  how  much  her  condition  was  soon 
after  altered,  for  here  is  an  inventory  of  rich  apparel,  amounting  even  then  in  value  to  several  thou- 
sands of  pounds. 

The  written  pages  of  this  IVfS.  are  188.  The  writing  b  original  or  contemporary,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  and  second  pages,  containing  modem  memoranda.  The  first  of  these  is 
an  extract  by  Philip  Hills,  Esq.  A.D.  1800,  from  a  MS.  in  Colchester  Castle  Library,  intitled — 
**  A  Diarian  Discourse,  or  Ephemeridian  Narration,  by  Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes,  of  Stowe  Hall,  Com. 
''  Suffolk ;  being  a  part  of  said  Diary,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Harleian  Library."  The 
extract  is  in  these  words : — 

'^  A.D.  1620,  Jan.  21.  King  James  consumed  that  mighty  mass  of  treasure  left  by  Q.  Eliia- 
^'  beth,  without  bettering  any  man  except  a  few  beggarly  Scots ;  and  gave  away  the  inestimable 

(1)  On  the  margin  opposite  are  these  words  :— >'<  Whereof  abate  for  the  byndinge  and  leaves  xx — vB  oiuices, 
*^  and  so  remaine  in  chardge,  as  in  the  old  booke  appeareth,  '^u — iii  ounces/'    (Signed)    *^  Fro.  Gpfton!* 

(f)  Opposite  to  the  margin,  as  before,  are  the  words— ><<  Whereof  abate  for  the  byndinge  and  leaves  Ixi  onnces 
'<  and  quarter,  and  remaine  in  chardge  as  before  u — xviii  ounces  qnarter." 

(I)  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  vol.  1,  Appendix,  p.  172.  Many  cnrioiis  particulars  concerning  the 
Princess  Eliiabeth,  doring  the  reign  of  her  sister,  Qaeen  Mary,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  T.  Warton's  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  printed  for  GadeU,  8vo.  1780>  and  also  in  Elizabeth's  Progress,  I  vols.  4to. 
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**  wardrobe,  soe  cbarilye  preserved  by  til  bis  ancestors,  to  one  onlye  Scott,  namely  the  Erie  of 
'^  Diuibarr,(l)  who  breaking  those  venerable  robes  of  ancient  Kings,  and  wickedlye  transporting 
them  into  the  Low  Countryes,  sold  them  for  above  100,000//' 

On  the  second  written  page  is  this  memorandum : — 

*'  This  book  belonged  to  Sir  Simeon  Stewart,  and  was  sold  by  auction  at  his  seal  in  Hamp- 
shire, in  May,  177 9^  to  Sir  John  Cullum,  Baronet ;   afterwards  to  Mr.  Craven  Orde,  who 
•*  placed  it,  in  1790,  in  my  MS.  Library.— T.  Asik.'* 

On  the  same  page  is  the  following  memorandum  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  T.  Astle  :— 
*"  This  book  contains  an  account  of  all  the  Robes,  Apparel,  Silk,  Jewels,  &c.  of  Queen  Eliza- 
*^  beth,  in  the  charge  of  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  Knt.  Gentleman  of  the  Wardrobe,  taken  by  virtue 
*^  of  the  Queen's  Commission,  dated  July  4,  42d  £liz.  A.D.  l600,  directed  to  Thomas,  Lord 
^  Buckhnrst,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England ;  George,  Lord  Hunsdon,  Lord  Chamberlaine 
**  of  the  Queen's  Household ;  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Knt.  Chancellor  and  Under  Treasurer  of  the 
^*  Exchequer;  and  Sir  John  Stanhope,  Knt.  TVeasurer  of  her  Majesty's  Chamber;  or  to  any 
**  three  of  them,  of  which  the  Lord  Treasurer  or  the  Lord  Cfaamberiain  to  be  one.'' 

It  appears,  by  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  MS.  that  all  the  jewels,  &c  therein  mentioned,  were, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  Knt.  ^'delivered  into  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ratcliffe,  28th  May,  l£0d, 
*'  two  months  and  nine  days  after  King  James's  accession,  in  the  presence  of  Edward  Carye, 
"  Thomas  Knyvett,  Francis  Gofton." 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  are  placed  three  papers  collected  from  amongst  some  loose  papers 
of  Mr.  Astle's,  and  numbered  1,  2,  3. 

The  first  is  intitled — '^  De  Garderoba  Regb.^'  It  is  in  Latin,  and  contains  extracts  from 
Patents  and  Rolls  in  the  Tower,  relating  to  the  Wardrobe  in  different  reigns,  from  that  of 
Edward  H.  to  that  of  Henry  VI.    The  hand-writing  is  modem. 

The  second  is  intitled — *«  The  Succession  of  the  Masters  of  the  King's  Great  Wardrobe, 
''  extracted  from  the  Records  in  the  Chappel  of  the  Rolls."  The  baud-writing  is  that  of  Mr.  H. 
Rooke,  Clerk  of  the  Rolls.  It  concludes  thus : — *'  As  I  apprehend  tliat  there  are  some  of  these 
''  Records  which  tend  greatly  to  evince  the  original  rights  and  constitution  of  the  Great  Wardrobe, 
"  in  particular  the  Roll  of  the  17th  of  King  Edward  II.  and  the  Confirmation  of  King  James  I.  &c. 
**  it  seems  necessary  that  an  Exemplification  hereof,  under  the  Great  Seal,  or  some  other  au- 
"  thentic  transcript,  should  be  made,  and,  for  the  future,  preser\'ed  in  the  oiRce  of  the  King's 
*'  Great  Wardrobe." 
The  third  is  intitled — "  Compotus  Willimi  Loveney,  Clerici  Maguse  Garderobae  Dni  Henrici 


^1)  This  was  George  Hume,  of  Mandertown,  one  of  the  great  favourites  of  James  I.  Id  1S90,  be  was 
knighted,  and  constituted  Master  of  the  King's  Wardrobe.  In  1601,  he  was  made  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
Scotland.  He.  accompanied  King  James  into  England  in  1603.  He  was  created  an  English  Peer,  the  7th  of 
July,  1604,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Home,  of  Berwick ;  and  he  was  created  Earl  of  Dunbar,  Sd  of  March,  1605. 
In  1600,  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  died  a9th  January,  1611.— ^ee  Crawford's  Lives  of  the  Great 
Officers  of  State  in  Scotland,  p.  197. 
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^  Lancastriae  Comitis  Derbyae,  a  xiii  Mail,  anno  R^s  lUcliaKli  Sdi.  14,  ad  eondem  -diem  waaaa 
"  reveluto.  In  officio  Ducatus  Lancastrise  in  pergamena.^  Tbii  is  a  Air  transcript  iiroiB  the 
originalin  the  office  of  the  I>atchy  of  Lancastnr,  stating  the  New  Yearns  Gifts  for  that  year. 


No.  LXXVI. 

'*  Crown  Jewells/'— ;/bAo,  paper. 


The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  ISO ;  and  they  are  intermixed  with  several  printed  accounts 
of  the  Crown  jewels,  which  are  rendered  the  more  interesting  and  valuable  by  the  accompaniment 
of  the  MS.  Lists.  The  first  part  begins  with  the  reign  of  King  John,  aod  ends  with  that  of 
Elizabeth.  It  is  not  a  chronological  account,  and  much  less  a  continued  narrative ;  but  only  a 
desultory  compilation  of  passages  from  ancient  documents  in  print,  and  MS.  relative  to  this 
subject.    The  ancient  orthography  is  preserved,  but  the  writing  b  modem. 

The  printed  papers  in  old  French  give  an  account  of  the  jeweb  of  Henry  V.  from  a  Roll  of 
Parliament  of  the  2d  of  Heury  VI.  and  they  are  followed  by  a  MS.  inventory  of  valuable  jeweb 
presented  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Queen  Catherine  Howard,  at  the  solemnization  of  their 
marriage.  This  Inventory  was  written  at  that  time.  Each  page  is  verified  by  the  signature  of 
M.  Bristowe.    It  was  presented  to  the  late  Mr.  T.  Astle  by  the  Rev.  Bir.  Lort. 

The  first  articles  in  thb  MS.  are  of  the  4th  and  9th  of  King  John,  from  original  Pktents.  On 
the  back  of  the  first  written  leaf  is  a  reference  to  Rymer's  Feed,  vol  1,  for  the  four  rings  pre- 
sented by  Pope  Innoceut  to  King  John  in  the  7th  of  his  reign.  The  account  of  King  Jcbn'§ 
jeweb  ends  at  page  10. 

Page  1 1 . — ''  A  List  of  Jewels  of  Edward  the  Confessor^s  time,  from  a  Patent  Roll  of  5 1  Henrid 
3tii.''  These  are  very  numerous  and  valuable,  and  the  great  curiosity  of  them  derives  additional 
interest  from  their  antiquity. 

Page  24. — '*  An  Inventory  of  Crown  Jeweb  of  the  28th  of  Edward  I.  taken  '*  ex  Compote 
"  Garderobe.'' — We  have  already  mentioned  thb  Compotus  of  the  28th  Edward  I.  as  published  by 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  Lond.  4to.  1787.  The  title,  Jocalia,  begins  in  that  edition  at  page  332; 
and  is  divided  into  several  parts,  the  first  of  which  ends  at  page  334.  The  part  beginning  at  page 
345,  b  that  which  is  now  befoie  us  in  MS.  It  b  intitled — ''  Jocalia  remanencia  in  fine  anni 
*'  xxvii  de  Jocalibus  receptb  de  Dno.  W.  de  Langeton,"  &c.  and  it  gives  only  extracts  from  thb 
article ;  but  some  of  these  are  very  valuable ;  for  instance — 

''  Imago  ad  similitudinem  Regis  in  supertunica  aperta  cum  Capucio  super  capud  jacente,  sicut 
"  Rex  cecidit  apud  Burdeg,  anno  xvi.  cum  plata  argenti  sub  pede  ejusdem  Imaginb,  ponderb  in 
*'  toto  vi./. — ^ix.s. — ix.rf.  pretii  xv./. — ^xvius. — r.d.  pond  S— iii.  unc — v.dJ"  Ac/^ 

*'  Unus  liber  qui  vocatur  Textus  in  uno  casso  de  corio,  super  quem  Magnates  jurare  sole- 
''  bant."^See  the  book  called  the  Coronation  Oath  Book,  m  Press  III.  of  thb  Collection. 
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.    **  Unus  paonus  Regi  datas  ad  modiim  Mappe  Miiodi. 
**  Unus  liber  qui  incipit — Prologus  io  Croiiica. 
''  Unas  liber  de  Romauntez  qui  incipit — Cristiens  se  voet  en  Trinity. 
**  Unus  liber  qui  incipit — Paladi  Rutili — una  Crux  argenti  qui  vocatur  Crax  de  Hereford, 
*'  Unus  liber  qui  iucipit — ut  de  Mundo  sit  utilis. 
*'  Unus  liber  qui  incipit — Sanctbsimo  ac  Reverendissimo  in  Xpo  Patri. 
*'  Duo  libri  qui  vocantur  Texti,  cum  Platis  et  Imaginibus  argenti." 

Page  28. — Extracts  from  ancient  Records  concerning  the  sweet-meats  and  ddicacies  of  the 
Royal  table,  with  various  regalia  intrusted  to  Sir  H.  Despenser;  in  French,  of  the  same  reign. 

Page  3-^. — A  copy  of  Pat.  2.  Henry  TV.  p.  S,  granting  certain  jeweb,  the  property  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  to  John  Comwaill,  Chevalier,  and  to  Eliz.  de  Lancaster,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  bb  wife. 

Page  42. — Copy  of  a  Patent  of  4  Henry  IV.  p.  2,  M.  27,  being  a  Grant  to  Richard  Kynges- 
ton,  late  Dean  of  the  King's  Chapel,  of  various  jewels  and  valuables.— This  also  is  in  old  French : 
the  various  obsolete  names  of  different  articles  of  Church  plate,  &c.  are  explained  by  a  valuable 
glossary  at  the  end. 

Page  50. — A  printed  list  of  the  Jewels  of  King  Henry  V.  from  the  Roll  of  Parliament  of  the 
second  year  of  King  Henry  VI.  A  memorandum  on  the  first  page  of  this  article^  in  Mr.  Astle's 
hand,  states  that  King  Henry  V.  possessed  not  only  the  ancient  jeweb  belonging  to  the  Ciown 
of  England,  but  also  those  of  France,  and  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

Page  82. — ^The  original  Inventory  of  Jeweb  given  by  King  Henry  VUI.  to  Queen  Catharine 
Howard,  at  the  time  of  the  solemnization  of  their  marriage. 
Amongst  the  entries  of  these  jeweb  are  the  following: 
Item,  oone  booke  of  golde  ennamuled,  wheriu  is  a  clock,  upon  any  syde  of  which  booke  b 
**  thre  diamonds,  a  litle  way  standing  upon  one  of  them  ffoure  turquezds,  and  thre  rubyes,  with 
a  litle  cheyne  of  golde  hanging  at  it,  ennamuled  blewe. 

Item,  oone  booke  of  golde,  ennamuled  with  blacke,  gamesshed  with  xxvii  rubyes,  having 
also  a  cheyne  of  golde  and  perle  to  hange  at  by,  conteignyng  xlii  peerlls. 

Item,  oone  other  booke,  annamuled  with  grene,  white,  and  blewe,  havyng  a  few  sapher  on 
every  syde,  and  viii  rubyes  upon  the  same  booke. 

Item,  oone  booke  of  golde,  annamuled  with  blacke,  white,  and  red,  and  gamesshed  with  viii 
*'  small  rubyes,  havyn  G.  F.  ennamuled  with  blacke,  the  backs  of  the  same  booke  being  glasse.'' 
Page  109. — ^The  value  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  great  looking-glass,  with  the  great  dodc  in  it; 
copied  from  a  paper  without  date,  but  stated  by  Mr.  Astle  to  have  been  probably  written  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  as  appears  from  the  writing. 

Page  110. — ^An  Inventory  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Jewels,  in  the  same  hand;  stating  also  their 
value,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  322  pounds  4f.  6d.  (1) 
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(1)  There  b  io  the  first  vohune  of  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  4to.  Lond.  1807,  page  79,  <<  An  Inveotory 
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Page  125. — An  account  of  English  Crown  Jewds»  taken  from  Rymer's  MS.  Collectioiis  in  tte 
British  Museum.  At  the  end  of  this  article,  at  page  128  of  the  MS.  now  before  ns,  b  the 
following  notice  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand : — ''  See  many  particulars  concerning  the  sale  of  these  Diamonds 
in  my  fourth  volume,  intitled  Crown  Jewels/'  &c. 

In  the  catalogue  of  books  of  Mr.  R.  Smith,  sold  by  auction  in  1 681,  among  the  MSS.  at  page 
365,  No.  19,'  is  ''  An  inventory  of  great  rarities  and  riches  of  the  closet  of  a  Queen  of  England, 
who  appears  to  have  been  Queen  Mary,  consisting  of  rich  jewels.^  This  MS.  was  purchased  at 
that  sale  by  Lord  Peterborough,  and  b  mentioned  among  his  MSS.  in  the  '^  Catalogos  Manu- 
*^  scriptorum  Anglise  et  Hibemise.'' 

The  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue  has  placed  at  the  end  of  this  MS.  one  loose  sheet,  collected 
from  amongst  Mr.  Astle's  papers,  and  intitled,  ^*  Copy  of  a  Memoriall  concerning  Queen  Mary's 
**  Jewells.''  It  is  written  in  French,  and  was  copied  from  the  original  written  soon  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  observing  that  amongst  the  Jocalia  mentioned  in  the 
**  Compotus  Gardarobe''  of  28  Edward  I.  the  following  entries  may  be  seen  at  p.  281.(1) 

**  Duo  Fibri  Gardarobe  de  anno  Regni  Regis  Edwardi  xv. 

*'  Duo  libri  Gardarobe  de  anno  Regni  Regis  Edwardi  xvi. 

^'  JDuo  libri  Gardarobe  de  anno  Regni  Regis  iUlwardi  xvii. 

**  Duo  libri  Gardarobe  de  anno  ejusdem  xviu." 

Neither  must  we  forget  that  in  the  Inventory  of  Crown  Jewels  of  the  3d  of  Edward  III.  pub- 
lished from  a  Record  in  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Anthologia,  v.  x,  p.  251,  Roger  de  Waltham,  is 
mentioned,  as  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  from  the  15th  to  the  I7th  of  Edward  11. 

After  those  notices  of  the  reign  of  K.  John,  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  oldest  lists  of  our 
Crown  Jewels  b  contained  in  the  Letter  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  France,  to  her  brother,  Henry  III. 
of  England,  dated  126l,  which  that  King  gave  lib  Queen,  Eleanor,  power  to  dispose  of,  as  in 
Rymer,  Feed.  p.  780,  878.  The  list  of  those  of  Edward  I.  b  in  the  Gardarobe  Compotus, 
already  mentioned.  Rymer  mentions  those  of  Edward  II.  which  came  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  at  Newcastle,  and  were  taken  back  by  Commbsioners  in  1313;  (2) 
In  Roger  of  Waltham's  original  MS.  described  above.  No.  LXXII.  will  be  found  an  mterestmg 
account  of  the  jewels  of  that  reign. 

A  long  account  of  jeweb  and  plate  delivered  by  the  executors  of  Henry  V.  to  John  Stafford, 

'<  of  Plate  in  the  Upper  Jewel  House  in  the  Tower,  25th  Ang.  1649,"  in  which  we  are  informed  that  Colonel 
John  Dove,  of  Surrey,  kept  in  his  chamber  at  the  Middle  Temple,  the  ^  Book  of  the  King's  (Charlet  I.)  Plate 
«« and  Jewels."  It  is  surprising  that  by  the  valuation  given  in  this  article,  the  imperial  Crown,  and  other 
regalia  of  the  Kingdom,  did  not  amount  in  the  whole,  in  1649,  to  20001.  and  yet  by  a  Record  in  Rymer's 
Foedera,  voL  18,  p.  236,  it  appears  that  in  the  first  of  King  Charles  I.  they  must  have  amounted  to  ten  times 
that  sum;  aod  they  were  sent,  by  the  King's  special  Warrant,  privately  into  Holland,  to  be  secured  by  the 
Duke  of  Bucks, 

(1)  As  in  the  printed  edition,  1787,  p.  S49. 
'  (2)  Rymer,  vol.  8,  p.  S87-8. 
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Treasurer  of  England,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  printed  in  the  Rolls  of 
Parliament  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  vol.  iv.  p.  215. 

These  notices  may  be  of  use  to  some  future  editor:  nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  office 
of  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  demanded  great  shrewdness  and  erudition ;  that  some  of  the 
Wardrobe  Keepers  of  those  days  were  men  of  uncommon  abilities ;  that  Richard  de  Bury,  for 
instance,  who  was  appointed  Keeper  by  Edward  HI.  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Durham  m 
1333,  and  soon  after  founded  the  Library  of  Durham  College,  at  Oxford;  leavmg  to  it  all  his 
books,  which  were  more  than  all  the  other  Bishops  in  England  possessed  ;(1)  that  Petrarch,  who 
knew  him  at  Avignon,  extols  him  as  a  man  of  genius;  and  that  Warton  confirms  thb  account  of 
his  character.  (2) 

No.  LXXVII. 

"  Crown  Jewels." — quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  164.  The  Royal  Arms  of  England  are  stamped  in  gold  on 
the  cover.  An  original  Letter  from  Mr.  Lye,  anthor  of  the  Saxon  Dictionary,  (3)  to  Mr.  Astle, 
dated  2d  October,  1766,  states  that  he  sent  this  MS.  together  with  a  MS.  account  of  the  Coro- 
nation of  King  Charles  and  the  Queen,  to  Mr.  Astle,  b^ging  his  acceptance  of  them.    . 

CanierUs. 

Fd.  1. — **  Extracts  ftt>m  the  Inventory  of  the  Jewels  of  King  Henry  VIIL  taken  by  Conunis- 
*'  sioners  1  Edward  VI.''  Other  extracts  from  the  same  original  Inventory,  may  be  seen  at  page 
143  of  this  MS.  (4) 

These  extracts  begin  with  the  ornamented  books,  thus: — "  A  booke  of  Gospdies,  garnished 
*^  and  wrought  with  antique  worke  of  silver,  and  gilte,  with  an  image  of  the  Crucefix,  with  Mary 
*'  and  John ;  poiz  together  cccxxii.  oz/' 

*^  A  booke  of  the  Epistelles,  likewise  garnished,  and  wrought  with  an  image  of  Sainte  Pank, 
*'  of  silver  and  gilt ;  poiz  c  cxxi  oz.  D.  l.'* 

'*  A  Gospell  Book,  th'one  side  plated  with  silver  and  evill  gilte;  having  at  the  comers,  on 
**  plates,  Marke,  Matthew,  Petre,  and  Paule  on  th'one  side,  locking  claspes,  and  one  rounde 
**  pece  of  silver,  weying,  with  the  hordes,  leaves,  silver,  and  iyve  bullions  of  htten  on  th'  other 
*'  side ;  poiz  cxxx.  oz." 


(1)  Wood  History  and  Antiqaities  of  Oxford,  11—48. 

(a)  Petrarchs  Philobiblon  Oxoo,  1599 ;  Warton's  EngL  Poetry  Dissert.  9,  p.  190,  edit.  Load.  1775 ;  and 
WhartOD  Angl.  Sacra.  1. 765. 

(S)  Lye's  Saxoo  Dictionary  wis  first  pablished  in  two  vols,  folio,  1771,  with  considerable  improveaealSi  by 
the  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  who  died  in  1801. 

(4)  This  MS.  is  erroneoosly  pagedw— >We  refer  to  the  pages  as  they  are  marked. 
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**  A  Ptstk  booke,  like  the  booke  afore,  plated  with  silTer  and  e?iU  gilte,  and  Luke,  Mm, 
**  Petre,  and  Paule  on  th'ooe  side,  locking  claspes,  and  a  round  pece  of  silver;  weying,  wkb  the 
**  hordes,  leaves,  silver,  and  fy ve  bullions  of  latten  on  th'  other  syde,  poix  cxxi.  ox." 

**  Foure  bookes,  whereof  three  are  covered  with  vellat,  and  one  with  tynsell;  one  of  them  is 
^  garnished  with  A.  crowned,  and  one  other  of  golde,  H.  and  A.  the  thirde  of  silver  and  gilte^ 
**  and  H.  and  A.  and  the  fourth  with  white  sflver.'' 

Books  in  the  secret  Jewel  House  in  the  Tower. — 

*'  A  booke  of  golde  enameled,  clasped  with  a  mbie,  having  on  th'one  syde  a  cro«e  of  dya- 
**  monntes,  and  vi  other  dyamountes,  and  th'other  syde  a  Flower  de  Luce  of  dyamoontes,  and 

iiii  rubies,  with  a  pendaunt  of  white  saphyn,  and  the  Armes  of  England,  which  booke  is 

gambhed  with  small  emeralds  and  rubies  hanging  to  a  cheyne,  pillor  fashion,  set  with  X¥ 
**  knottes,  everie  one  conteyning  iii  rubies  (one  lacking),  and  a  vyce  to  open  a  docke  with  one 
**  ruble  and  a  d^amounte,''  &c. 

Other  bookes  follow ;  but  these  suffice  as  specimens. 

Page  15. — ^The  next  article  is  intitled — **  The  Manner  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Kiuge  and 
*^  Queene  of  England."  This  article  is  divided  thus: — 1.  The  Apparatus  in  the  Church  of 
Westminster.  2.  The  Evening  before  the  Coronation.  3.  The  Procession,  and  ordering  of  the 
Tiayne.    4.  The  Entrance  into  the  Churche.     5.  The  Coronation  of  the  Queen,  &c. 

Page  50. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  F.  Knollis  to  Secretary  Cecil,  relative  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  soon  after  her  arrival  at  Carlisle.  Thb  is  from  the  original,  in  the  Cotton  Library, 
Caligula  C.  4,  and  dated  Carlisle,  28th  June,  1568. 

Paige  51. — Sir  A.  Poulet  to  Sir  F.  Walsingham,  concerning  the  jewels  of  the  Queen  of  Scots; 
from  the  original,  in  the  Paper  Office;  dated  25th  Feb.  1586. 

Page  54. — Ditto  to  ditto,  dated  Tutbury,  27th  April,  1585 ;  from  the  origmal,  ibid. 

Page  55. — ^The  Inventory  of  the  jewels,  plate,  and  other  goods  of  the  late  Queen  of  Scots ; 
dated  Fotheringay,  20th  Feb.  1 586. 

Amongst  a  great  variety  of  items,  are — A  Mattins  book,  with  clasps  of  gold,  set  with  dia- 
monds, and  covered  with  black  velvet ;  also  '*  a  book  of  gold,  enamelled,  contayning  the  Pictures 
^  of  the  late  Scottishe  Queen,  her  husband,  and  her  sonoe.  A  looking-glass  of  gold,  enamelled 
**  red,  contayning  the  picture  of  Francis  L  the  French  King,  with  appendant  of  gold,''  &c.  &c 

Here  follow  cups,  bowls,  basins,  crosses,  chalices,  apparel,  furniture,  a  great  number  of 
books,  the  titles  not  entered,  &c. 

Page  77' — An  Inventory  of  the  jewels  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  John  Spilman. 

Page  81. — '*  A  note  of  jewels  received  from  her  Most  Excellent  Majestic  to  be  impawned 
"  1  May,  1609,  also  Nov.  6109,  for  the  sum  of  1305/.  I5s.  sterlynge;  the  interest  whereof, 
^*  from  1  May,  1609,  to  1  May,  l6l5,  being  6  years  and  10  months,  amounteth  to  1238/.  ster- 
^^  lynge.    The  Somma  is  2  thousand  fyve  hundred  fowertie  and  three  pounds  xii.  8.  sterl.^ 

Page  83. — Papers  relating  to  the  purchase  and  pawning  of  Crown  jewels  by  the  King  and 
Queen,  to  l6l5. 
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Fige  89. — An  accoimt  of  jeweb  remaining  in  the  Jewel  House  in  the  Tower,  in  the  rrign  of 
Chtriesl. 

Pige  93. — ^Jeweb  returned  from  Spain. 

Page  94*. — ^Pipers  and  Instructions  to  Bifr.  Job  Harbiey  in  1631,  eonceming  the  redemptioa  of 
jeweb  pawned  at  Amsterdam,  by  Charles  I.  for  the  sum  of  58,4001. 

Pige  126.— King  James  the  lint's  Warrant  for  the  ddivery  of  Jewels  to  be  carried  into 
in  1622. 

Page  130. — **  A  note  of  snch  jewdb  as  were  btelie  brought  out  of  Spaine,  and  ar^  by 
<«  Highness  order,  to  be  delivered  into  the  Tower,  by  Sir  F.  Cottington,  Bart  to  hu  Highnes 
"  Secretary.'' 

P^e  131. — ^Note  of  such  jewels  as  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  signed  by  Mr.  Sackfille 
Crowe,  and  underwritten  by  Lord  Viscount  Dorchester^ — ^In  a  short  index  prefixed  to  thb  volume, 
these  are  stated  to  be  jeweb  pawned  in  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  Duke  of  Bucks,  for  hb 
Majesty's  service. 

Pftge  132. — Memorials  and  papen  concerning  the  jeweb  of  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  which 
were  sent  to  Holland,  and  reclaimed  by  Queen  Anne. 

P^e  143. — Extracts  from  an  original  inventory  of  the  jewels,  pbte,  ordnance,  munition,  and 
other  goods  belonging  to  King  Heory  VUL  taken  by  Commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  Kmg  Edward  VL  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  Westminster,  September  14» 
1  Edw.  6. — ^This  Article  begins  with  a  minute  description  of  the  Crown  and  Sceptre,  which 
u  followed  by  a  detailed  account  of  other  regalia. 

At  the  end  of  this  MS.  is  placed  a  loose  leaf,  in  a  modem  hand,  intitled  on  the  back,  *'  Crown 
Jewels,"  and  refaUmg  to  the  jeweb  of  Queen  Mary  H.  1709,  as  above,  page  132  of  thb  MS. 


it 


No.  LXXVIII. 

"  Church  Goods.''— ^/b/iio,  paper^  original. 

The  title  of  thb  MS.  i»— ''  The  Original  Inventories  of  the  Church  Goods,  Plate,  Jewels,  ^c 
''  in  the  Hundreds  of  Ullesford,  Froshwell,  and  in  the  Half  Hundred  of  Clavering,  in  the  County 
*'  of  Essex,  taken  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  King  Edward  VL  in  the  6th  year  of  hb  reign.'' 
The  written  leaves  are  42,  all  10  one  hand ;  and  each  leaf  is  subscribed  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  articles  are  chiefly  gold  and  silver  chalices,  crosses,  patenas,  crucifixes,  monstrances,  em- 
broidered vestmrats,  belb,  candlesticks ;  the  value  of  each  article  is  set  down  according  to  the 
estimation  of  the  Commissioners. 

On  the  plunder  of  ancient  Churches  and  Libraries,  we  refer  to  Dibdin's  Bibliomania,  ^nA.  2, 
p.  308-31 1,  and  to  Harpsfield. 

A  aa 
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No.  LXXIX. 

"An  Inventory  op  Books,  Copes,  Vestments,  Altar  Cloaths, 
"  Carpets,  Curtains,  Hanoings,  Mitres,  Croziers,  Silver  Plate 
''  AND  Gilded  Chalices,  Basons,  &c.  &c.  formerly  belonging  to 
"  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  the  City  of  Norwich,  and  there  used 
"  BEFORE  the  REFORMATION."— ;/Wto,  paper^  original. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  88 :  the  writiug  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  A  memo- 
random,  in  a  more  recent  hand,  on  the  back  of  the  title  page,  states  that  '^  Thb  Book  fonneriy 
"  belonged  to  St  Peter  of  Mancrod's  Church,  m  Norwich." 

The  coHection  of  books  in  this  inventory  cousbts  chiefly  of  ancient  Antiphonaries,  Bibks, 
Psalters,  ^tuals,  Processiouaries,  Missals. 


No.  LXXX^ 

"  A  Briefe  Declaration  of  the  Number  of  all  Promotions  Ec- 

"  CLESIASTICALL,    OF   WHATSOEVER    NaME   OR  TiTLE,    AT   THE    TaXA- 

"  TioN  OF  First  Fruits  and  Tenthes  ;  with  the  Yearlie  Value 
**  OF   eache  Bibhoppricke,  Deanery^  and   Archdeaconrie,   and 
^'  TjEiE  Tenthe  of  the  Cleargie  IN  EYERIE  DiocEssE." — Imperial 
folio  f  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  thb  MS.  are  19;  the  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  Royal 
Arms  are  stamped  in  gold  on  the  back.  A  memorandom  pasted  on  the  first  leaf,  states  that — 
**  in  the  Library  of  the  late  G.  Rawhnson,  Esq.  was  an  exact  MS.  Catalogue  of  all  the  Eccle- 
*'  siastical  dignities,  Prebends,  Rectories,  Vicarages,  &c.  in  this  County,  (of  York)  with  the  name* 
^  of  all  the  Patrons  or  Incumbents,  Valuatioos  in  King's  books,  reputed  Value,  &c.  made  in 
^  1696,  and  altered  very  much  to  the  present  time,  1720."  (1) 

This  MS.  is  £uriy  written  in  one  hand  down  to  the  last  page,  which  states,  in  modem  writing,  that 
*'  there  were  3,845  Livings,  or  appropriate  Parsonages,  taken  from  the  Church ;  which  is  more,  by 
*^  1 ,126,  than  the  half  of  those  that  remain,  and  within  897  as  many  as  them  all.  For  the  Churches 
**  not  appropriate  are  but  5,439,  thro'  all  Engkind  and  Wales :  so   that  the  Parishes  of  the 


(!)  In  Aroolde's  Cliroiiicle,  of  whidi  an  account  is  given  by  Oldys,  in  his  British  librarian,  p.  23,  one  of  the 
artidei  is  <<  The  nombre  of  Paris  Chirches,  Townes,  and  Byshop  Chyrches  and  Sherys  in  England."  Another 
is  ^  The  Patrons  of  all  the  Benefices  in  London;  the  TemperaHties  of  dyvers  Deanryes,  Archdekeoyt,  &c'' 
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**  Churches  appropriate  contain  near  about  one  half  of  the  Kingdom  ;  which  is  more,  if  Hierome, 
*^  in  his  Epistle  to  Dardanus,  (as  I  take  it)  deceive  me  not,  than  twice  so  much  as  all  the  land 
''  of  Judaea,  tho'  we  reckon  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  into  it,  but  many  times  more  than  the  King- 
"  dom  of  Judasa,  which  contained  but  the  two  tribes  that  stuck  to  God.  See  Sir  H.  Spelman's 
"  English  works,  folio,  page  35." — Camden  -says — ^*  Sunt  in  Anglia  Decanatus  26,  Archidiaco- 
'^  natits  60,  Dignitales  et  Prebendae  544,  Ecdesiae  Parrocfaiales  9,S84,  e  quibus  3,845  sunt  ap- 
'^  propriatas.  In  Libro  tamen  Thomae  Wolsaei  Cardinalis,  descripto  1520,  per  Comitatns  nume- 
''  raotur  £cdesi»  9407/' 

Mr.  John  Lewis  €»bserve%  in  his  History  •f  Tiverton  Abbey,  -fiepnUiok  of  Letters,  voL  1, 
p.  204,  that»  among  other  reasons  for  suppressing  Religious  Houses,  one  was,  that  out  of  60fil  I 
Knights'  fees,  that  were  fouud  in  England  at  the  Conquest,  these  Houses  bad  made  themselves 
roasters  of  28,015,  which  is  almost  one  half. 

The  works  to  be  consulted  on  this  subject  are  £cton*s  Thesaurus  Renim  Ecclesiasticarum,  being 
an  account  of  the  Valuations  of  all  Ecclesiastical  Bene6ces  in  the  several  Dioceses  of  England 
and  Wales,  3d  edition,  by  Browne  Willis,  Loudon,  4to.  1763 ;  White  Kennetfs  Parochial  Anti- 
quities, Oxford,  4to,  1695;  Brown  Willis's  History  of  Mitred  Parliamentary  Abbies,  and -Con- 
ventual Cathedral  Churches,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1718. 

The  most  accurate  and  complete  work  on  this  subject  is  the  "  Valor  Ecdesiasticus  Tempore 
Henrici  VHL  Auctoritate  Regia  institutus,''  printed  by  command  of  his  Majeisty 'King  George  HL 
in  pursuance  of  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  folio,  1810.  The  second  volume  came 
out  b  1814,  and  the  3d  in  18 17. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Hearne's  Walter  de  Hemingford,  Oxford,  1731,  p.  643,  is  a  valuable 
alphabetical  List  of  the  Religious  Houses  io  Somersetshire,  rectifying  some  mistakes  and  amissions 
in  Harpsfield,  Speed,  and  Dugdale's  Catalogues,  by  John  Strachey. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  by  Hearne,  Oxford,  1725,  is  "  TTie  Copy 
*'  of  a  Roll  concerning  Glastonbury  Abbey;  being  a  Survey  of  all  the  Estates  belonging  to  that 
*'  House  at  the  Dissolution :  taken  by  the  King  (Henry  Vlllth's)  order,  and  for  his  use.'' 

On  this  subject,  and  on  others  connected  with  the  'Hbtory  of  Glastonbury,  and  its  valuable 
Library,  as  it  existed  in  1248,  readers  will  iind  ample  documents  in  Hearne's  edition  of  John  of 
Glastonbury,  Oxford,  2  vob.  8vo.  J  726. 

Mr.  Burton  qootes,  in  his  Leicestershire,  folio,  1C22,  an  old  MS.  compiled  in  1220,  of  which  there  is  a  tran- 
serl|}t,  near  400  years  old,* in  «he Cotton  ilibniy,  wbesein  is  .^discoYerad  *'  wbal.CluirchesiWere  Jteetaries, 
*<  what  appropriate.  If  Rectories,  who  was  Patron,  who  Incombent.  .  If  Appropriate,  to  what  Monastery  or 
<<  Religions  House  belongUig."— See  the  next  BiS.  No.  UCXXI.  Article  VI. 
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No.  LXXXL 

"  A  Calendar."— /oZto,  paper. 

The  writtoi  pages  of  thb  MS.  are  222«    The  oonteots  are — 

Fd.  1.— Calendars  to  the  Patent  and  Clause  Rolls  and  to  other  Records^  from  1  Heniy  VIIL 
to  17£lixabeth. 

Fol.  91. — A  list  of  Treaties,  &c  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Cecyl  to  Vincent  Skynner  and  Artfadr 
Agardy  to  be  laid  up  in  the  King^s  Treasury  at  Westminster,  for  safe  custody. 

Fol.  105. — ^An  account  of  the  Letters  in  Caligula  E.  IV.  Galba  B.  10,  Vespasian  C.  VIT.  and 
F.  3,  in  the  Cotton  Library. 

Fol.  122* — ^An  Abstract  of  all  the  Grants  which  passed  under  the  Exchequer  Seal  from  S  Jac.  L 
to  1  Car.  L 

Fd.  211. — Some  Reasons  and  Arguments  why  the  Records,  Claims,  and  Presentments  of  the 
last  Justice  in  Eyre's  seat  of  the  Forest  of  Waltham,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  and,  some  other 
forests,  now  remaining  as  public  Records  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon,  and  preserved  from  the  spoil 
and  ravage  of  the  late  times  of  usurpation,  ought  not  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  said  Tower. 

The  6th  article— ''  The  number  of  all  the  Religious  Houses  in  England  and  Wales  that  paid 
"  xths." 

The  7tli — "  The  Contents  of  an  ancient  MS.  upon  vellum,  deposited  in  the  King's  Paper 
*'  Office,  relating  to  the  affiiirs  of  Scotland^  now  removed  to  the  General  Register  Office,  at 
''  Edinburgh." 

All  these  different  articles,  down  to  folio  122,  are  in  one  hand,  of  the  reign  of  James  L  From 
thence  to  folio  210,  are  transcripts  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  the  remainder  are  in  quite  a 
modem  hand. 

At  the  end  of  this  MS.  is  a  loose  leaf  of  paper,  intitled  on  the  back,  *'  Elizabeth's  Payments 
"^  to  King  James,  out  of  the  Exchequer,  from  1586  to  1594  inclusive,.  33,500/' 


No.  LXXXII. 

^  Index  to  Eight  MSS.  of  Mb.  Ashmole,  in  the  Museum  at  Ox- 

"  FORD."— /o/io,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  137^9  giving  alphabetical  lists  of  all  the  names  of  Englishmea 
and  foreigners  who  are  mentioned  in  the  eight  MSS.  specified  in  the  title.  To  each  name  is- 
added  the  page  of  the  MS  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

Some  particulars  relative  to  Ashmole,  and  taken  from  hb  Diary,  were  published  in  an  8vo. 
volumci  intitled  the  Lives  of  LiUy  and  Ashmole,  1774;  from  which  it  appean  that  he  accom- 
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panied  Dugdale  in  his  '*  Visitations  of  Counties;"  but  that  his  great  erudition  did  not  preserve 
his  mind  untainted  by  the  wildest  fancies  of  Astrology,  witcbcraflt,  &c.  and  that  he  became  an 
admirer  of  the  famous  Welch  Prophet,  ''  Anse  Eyans/'  whose  *'  Echo  from  Heaven/'  in  two 
parts,  Idmo.  1 652,  a  very  scarce  book,  now  taatee  us,  abounds  in  the  most  silly  eccentricities  of 
fanaticism.  Yet  Selden  and  Twysden  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  his  works  and  Museum  supply 
evidence  of  intense  study  and  eagerness  of  collection ;  hb  **  Theatrum  Chemicum,"  4to.  l65%  is  a 
learned  work,  and  is  enriched  and  adorned  by  a  scarce  and  ^iduable  collection  of  plates  in  brass. 
His  '*  Older  of  the  Garter/'  with  plates  by  Hollar,  came  out  in  l672,  when  it  was  presented  to 
the  King,  who  gave  him  400/.  for  it,  as  b  his  Diary.  (1)  The  copper  plates  by  Hollar  are  50; 
and  the  original  drawings,  from  which  Hollar  engraved  them,  are  in  thb  Library. 

There  is  no  Catalogue  of  the  Ashmolean  that  can  be  depended  upon;  and  therefore  it  were 
diflkult  to  ascertain  what  the  eight  MSS.  are  to  which  the  Index  now  before  us  belongs. 


No.   LXXXIII. 

"  A  Chronological  Catalogue  of  Writings  that  have  appeared 
"  ON  THE  Affairs  of  England  from  1637  to  1735.''— quarto,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  thb  MS.  are  91:  the  hand-writing  is  Mr.  Morant's,  author  of  the 
History  of  Essex,  in  two  vols,  folio,  akeady  mentioned.  There  aie  blank  leaves  iaterksved, 
for  the  insertion  of  additional  works  which  Mr.  Morant  intended  to  mention.  The  works 
inserted  in  this  Catalogue  are  numerous ;  but  they  do  not  amount  to  one-twcntieth  of  the 
publications,  and  much  less  of  the  MS,  compilations  of  the  eventful  period  to  which  it  lefcra. 
Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  satisfy  the  reader  on  this  subject,  than  a  reference  to  the  "  Kiiw^s 
Pamphlets,''  in  the  British  Museum,  lliat  Collection  commenced  in  l640,  by  the  speeial 
command  of  King  Charles  I.  and  was  continued  to  the  Restoration,  in  l660«  It  coosiils  of 
above  2000  bound  voluYiies.  The  very  day  on  which  they  came  out  is  written  on  most  of  them ; 
and  the  Catalogue  of  them  is  in  twelve  volumes,  folio. 


No.  LXXXIV, 

'•  Walsinohah's  Table  Book."— octava,  paper,  original. 

The  written  leaves  are  112;  the  writing  is  that  of  Lord  Walsingham's  Secretary.  Thi*  little 
volume,  neatly  bound  b  Morocco,  and  neatly  transcribed  in  1588,  contains  "  An  Index  of 
«  an  the  written  Books  in  the  Chests,  or  abroad,"  rehting  to  Treaties  with  France  and  Han- 


(I)  Hie  KiB(  gave  bin,  bcsklei,  pfawM  to  the  aaunatof  lOOM.  per  umom. 
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den,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  during  the  reign  of  Eliabeth :  also  a  Repertory  of  Lord  WaUngham  t 
Papers,  at  home  and  abroad,  relating  to  all  his  transactions  with  the  above  and  other  conntries. 

At  the  end  of  this  valuable  volume  is  the  following  memorandum  in  Mr.  Astle's  huid;-^ 
'<  Bibliotbeca  Cotton :  Vitel.  C.  xvii. — A  Repertory  of  all  such  State  Papers,  &c.  as  were  in  the 
**  Paper  House  at  tlie  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.'' 

The  Tabk  bdok  was  probably  written  by  Thomas  Lake,  who  was  amanuensis  to  Sir  Fnnas 
Walsingham,  French  and  Latin  Reader  to  Queen  EKieabeth,  Clerk  of  the  Signet,  knighted  fay 
James  I.  and  appointed  one  of  his  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  as  in  Wood's  Atbens,  I.  250, 
atad  Fasti,  145. 

The  books  refehred  to  in  this  MS.  respecting  France  and  Flanders,  are — 1.  The  Great  Book 
<rf  Treaties.  2.  The  Register  of  Intercourses.  3.  The  Tireatie  upon  matters  of  Arrest.  4.  An 
Abstract  of  the  Book  of  lustructions.  5.  The  Lowe  Countrie  Negociation  with  tiie  Lord  Cobham 
and  inee,  1578.  6.  The  proceedings  of  the  matter  of  the  Hanse  Townes.  7.  A  Discourse 
shewing  how  necessary  it  b  to  remove  tlie  English  Trafick  from  Antwerp  to  Embden.  8. 
Diarium  of  forrein  matten,  marked  B.  Q.  A  Register  of  matters  contained  in  that  Book. 
10.  Register  of  matters  contained  in  the  l)iarium  A.  the  booke  missing.  11.  My  Negociation 
into  France  in  1587.  A  little  forreiue  Memorial  of  matters  in  Germany  and  Scotland.  IS.  Two 
Books  of  sundry  Discourses  of  Flanders,  Germany,  Polonia,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Barbary. 

■ 

P^  2. — Books  relating  to  Scotkwd ;  being  Randolph's  Negociations  and  Letters  down  to 
January,  1580 ;  with  five  other  MSS. 

Fiage  3. — ^Books  relating  to  Ireland ;  bemg  A  Botkt  of  Plutts  and  Discourses  touching  the 
'sMe  and  keibrmation  of  i[reland  in  1579.  Sir  Henry  Sidnic's  ProvinciallJomies,  1575-6.  A 
MS.  of  Letfefrs'to  the  Lord  Deputy  in  the  Lord  Treasurer's  time  of  being  Secretary,  from  1508 
to  157*6.  A  Booke  of  diverse  Orders  gathered  out  6fihe  Counsell  Booke  of  Ireland.  A  Reporte 
df  SirUiJi^  Sidnde's  scfverall  services  in  his  tnne  of  Government.  Two  Bookes  of  Orders  taken 
lb  the  time  of  the  Erie  of  Sussex  Government  there.  Matters  of  Cesse  and  Victuallinge.  A 
Booke  of  ReseiVation  of  Porte  Come  upon  the  Abbey  Landes.  A  Booke  of  Defraiments  and 
Aecodltts  th  sthidrey  Deputies'  times,  1578.  A  Booke  of  her  Majestie's  Charges  in  Ireland  for 
one  yeere  following  the  7th  of  Aprill,  1584,  to  the  last  of  March,  1585.  A  Booke  of  sueh 
Sommes  of  Mony  as  Sir  Henry  Wallop  hath  received  by  Privy  Scale  out  of  Englande.  A  Booke 
of  the  Charges  of  the  Garrison  in  Ireland  from  7th  of  Aprill,  to  the  last  of  September,  1585. 
A  Booke  of  the  Charges  of  the  Garrison  ill  Ireland  from  1st  of  October,  to  the  last  of  Ma — , 
1586.  A  Booke  of  Proportion  of  Victuals  for  finding  Souldiers  both  by  Land  and  Sea,  from 
100  to  10,000;  made  by  Mr.  Richard  Bingham.  The  like  Booke  for  Rates  and  Entertainements 
4>f  Souldiers  and  soretinge  their  Weapons.  A  small  Booke  in  8vo.  an  abstract  of  these  two 
'feK>ke8  of  Vicftu^mg  and  Entertainments.  Three  Bookes  of  Letters  sent  into  and  out  of  Ireland, 
fpbm  1578  to  1581,  from  1581  to  1584,  and  from  84  to  tlus  present  1588. 

l^age  is. — **  Bookes  of  Home  Matters.^    The  Catalogue  of  these  is  too  numerous  to  be  in- 
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Page  9. — ^The  Book  of  Musters  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Continent;  with  a 
table  of  the  matters  contained  therein,  for  the  years  15f4  to  1586-7,  with  the  names  of  tiie 
principal  officers  concerned,  their  different  stations  along  the  coast  and  ebewhere,  their  manner 
of  arming  and  training  the  men. 

Page  23.—''  A  Table  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  book  qf  the  Navie  and  Sea  Caules,  from 
1568  to  1586-7;  with  detailed  accounts  of  the  expences  of  the  Navy,  tonnage  of  ships,  their 
victualling,  &c.  matters  touching  discoveries  of  unknown  regions,  by  Gilbert,  Gibbon,  Carlil, 
Forbis,  Warde,  Raleigh."" 

Page  42.— A  T^ble  of  matters  contained  in  the  Book  of  Forts  and  Castles,  from  1574  to 

J585.(l) 

Page  55.— A  Table  of  matters  conteined  in  the  Book  of  the  Office  of  the  Ordnancei  from  tbf 
19th  of  Elizabeth,  to  15S6. 

Page  SP**— A  Tkble  of  the  matters  conteined  in  the  Book  of  Piracies,  daring  said  period. 

Page  65.— A  Table  of  the  matters  conteined  in  the  Book  of  Recusants. — It  appears  from  tUs 
table,  that  the  names  and  properties  of  all  the  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales,  Lay  and  Ecde* 
siastical,  were  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Recusants,  with  all  the  Laws,  Orders,  &c.  concermng 
them. 

Page  77. — ^Tkble  of  the  matters  contemed  in  the  Book  of  the  North,  and  Borders  againsl 
Scodand« 

Page  91 . — ^Repertorie  of  matters  coDoeming  Gamsey  and  Jarsey. 

Page  93. — A  Table  of  the  matters  contdned  ia  the  Books  of  Ireland.  Here  follow  the  contfla 
of  the  Irish  books  above  mentioned  at  page  3  of  this  MS*  They  are  very  valuable,  bat  too 
numerous  to  be  inserted  here.  In  point  of  time,  they  extend  from  1579  to  1587.  The  remander 
of  the  book,  to  page  230,  contains  Tables  of  various  MSS.  relating  to  Scotland,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Flanders,  Germany,  Embden,  Poland,  Hanse  Towns,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Mo^" 
covy. 

Walsingham  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1572—3.  His  superior  talent 
for  business,  his  learning,  insinuating  address,  and  profound  secrecy,  are  extolled  by  his  oonr 
temporary  Historians.  His  negociations  during  his  French  embassy  in  1570,  were  collected  by 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  published  in  l655,  with  the  title  of  *'  The  pomplete  Ambassador,*"  Sec. 
and  the  *'  Arcana  Aulica,''  or  Walsii^ham's  Manual  of  Prudential  Maxims,  are  ascribed  to  him. 


(1)  This  ends  at  the  written  page  47.    The  next  page  is  erroneously  numbered  M,  and  the  renHBDDg 
pages  are  nambered  accordhigly  from  65  to  the  end. 
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No.  LXXXV. 

''  CaTALOGUS   ChaRTARUM   MiSCELLANEARUMy   TREDECIM   VOLUMIN- 

iBUs,"  %LC.—foUo^  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  properly  numbered^  from  1  to  60.  The  hand-writiiig  b  modeni.  The 
contents  of  thirteen  volumes  of  MSB.  are  mdexed  in  thb  volome,  without  any  account  of  when 
those  MSS.  were  written,  or  where  they  are  preserved,  or  to  what  CoUectioa  they  bdooged. 
The  first  contained  111  Deeds  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James  I.  chiefly  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  of  that  period.  There  are  none  of  the  reigns  of  the  Charles's;  though 
there  are  some  of  James  lid's. 

The  2d  volume  contained  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject.  The  Deeds  in  this  volume 
amounted  to  95y  relating  chiefly  to  the  Visitations  and  Temporalities  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury»  and  other  Bishops  of  England^  and  almost  entirely  belonging  to  the  reigns  and  Elixabeth 
and  James  I. 

The  3d  volume  contained  various  grants  of  lands,  leases,  deeds,  inquisitions  of  different  reigns 
from  that  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Charles  II.  chiefly  by  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  but  with  the 
addition  of  various  Deeds  and  Grants  by  other  Churches  and  Monasteries,  down  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  l6th  Article  in  the  Index  to  this  volume  is  intitled— <'  Richard  Gren vine's 
*^  Answer  to  Archbishop  Abbot's  Bill  of  Complaint."    The  various  articles  amount  to  134. 

The  4th  volume  consisted  of  199  Bonds  and  Indentures  of  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth,  James  I. 
aad  Charles  I.  Many  of  these  are  the  Bonds  of  Recusants  for  good  behaviour  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  5th  volume  contained  191  articles,  chiefly  respecting  Ecclesiastical  Temporalities  in  sundry 
dioceses,  patron  rights,  appropriations,  grants  of  lands,  Presentations,  ^'c.  &c.  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  I. 

The  6th  contained  149  Deeds  of  different  reigns,  from  that  of  Edward  II.  chiefly  relating  to 
collections  for  the  Poor,  ibr  redemption  of  Christian  captives  in  Africa  and  Palestine,  for  persons 
'infected  by  the  plague.  Presentations,  Grants  of  Church  Lands,  Bonds,  Leases  by  various 
Monasteries^  Sentences  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  Canterbury  Privileges,  aud  Liberties,  &c. 

The  7th  contained  statements  of  several  Parishes  in  London^  accounts  of  their  buryings, 
christening,  and  marriage  fees,  in  reply  to  inquiries  and  orders  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber,  l635.    The  different  articles  amount  to  1 15. 

The  8th  volume  contained  histories  of  the  tithes,  Church  rates,  valuations  of  London  livings 
at  various  periods  since  the  Conquest,  down  to  ljS38.  This  volume  was  very  valuable.  The 
various  articles  indexed  are  49. 

The  9th  was  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject,  in  89  different  articles,  stating  the  revenues 
of  the  different  parishes  of  London,  with  the  various  answers  of  the  Clergy  to  inquiries,  decisions, 
opinions  of  Lawyers,  &c. 
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The  lOth  volome  consisted  of  169  articles,  being  grants  of  land,  &c.  to  and  from  churches 
and  Hospitals,  at  different  periods,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  inclasive. 

The  1 1th  contained  98  articles  of  similar  Grants  and  Charters  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The 
first  of  these  was  Henry  the  First's  Anglo-Saxon  Charter  of  Privileges  to  Canterbury. 

The  2d,  Henry  the  First's  Charter  of  Liberties  to  ditto. 

The  3d  and  4th  were  Henry  the  Second's  two  Charters  of  Liberties  to  ditto. 

The  5th,  Richard  the  Furst's  Confirmation  of  ditto. 

6.  Henry  the  Third's  Charta  de  Libertatibus  Eccl.  Cant. 

7*  Johannis  R.  Charta  de  Libertate  et  Securitate  Monachomm,  Eccl.  Chr.  Cant,  exulantinmy 
redeundi  in  Angliam,  anno  1213. 

8.  Charta  Richardi  L  Confirmans  omnes  Libertates  Eccl.  Chr.  Cant.  1199. 

Then  followed  several  other  Cbaders  and  Grants,  by  subsequent  Kings,  and  Nobles,  to  the 
same  Church,  and  many  Grants  and  Agreements  between  that  Church  and  others,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Several  other  matters  are  intermixed  with  these,  such  as  No.  31,  Mai^aret 
Duchess  of  Burgundy's  Appeal  to  the  Pope  against  Henry  VII.  in  1491,  in  behalf  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  whom  she  then  set  up  for  true  heir;  No.  77,  Henry  the  Eighth's  Patent  to  Richard 
Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch,  to  print  the  Bible  in  English ;  also  various  terriers  and  valua- 
tions of  the  lands,  &c.  of  different  Churches.  No.  84,  Charles  the  Second's  Commission  to 
certain  Bishops  to  confer  about  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  anno  1678;  Proceedings  in 
Convocation  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  &c. 

The  12th  volume  contained  60  articles,  chiefly  Catalogues  of  the  Clergy  of  the  different 
Dioceses  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  Exchanges,  Agreements  of  differeift  Churches  in 
that  reign,  and  in  Henry  the  Eighth's ;  Confirmations  of  the  Privileges  of  Canterbury,  by  Henry  VI. 
Edward  IV.  &c.  Privileges  of  other  Churches,  and  Grants  of  land  to  them,  d:c. 

The  13th,  or  last  volume  indexed  in  this  Catalogue,  contained  67  articles  concerning  Ecclesiastical 
temporalities,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Charles  II.  Rentals  and  Terriers  of  Church 
Lands,  Privileges  of  Churches,  Lists  of  the  Clergy  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth, 
Subscriptions  to  the  Queen's  Supremacy,  &c,  &c. 


No.  LXXXVI.   &  LXXXVIL 
"Index  Virorum — Augmentation  Office ''—two  vols.  foKo^  paper. 

The  two  volumes  lettered  so  on  the  back,  consist,  the  first, of  75  written  leaves  and  several 
blanks,  the  second  only  of  36  written  leaves,  and  about  twice  as  many  blanks.  Both  are  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  learned  Ducarel,  and  might  properiy  be  intitled,  "  Dr.  Ducarer$  Drmtghi 
"  9fan  Index  Firarum,  to  several  of  ike  Chartee  Antiqtut  in  the  Amgmentation  Office,  written  by 
*  him  in  17^4  and  1765."  DucareFs  character  for  learning,  accuracy,  and  industry,  is  well 
known.    He  and  Mr.  Tutel  compiled  a  valuable  list  of  English  editions  of  the  Bibl^  and  of 

Bbb 
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parts  thereof,  froDi  1526  to  1776,  which  was  printed  at  the  azpence  of  Archbishop  ComwaUit. 
He  and  Mr.  Gough  contributed  to  Nichols's  ^itioo  of  "  The  History  of  the  Royal  BenedietiDe 
Abbey  of  Bee,  by  Dom  John  Bourget/'  Lond.  1779-  The  account  of  the  ''  Alien  Priorie^'*  m 
two  vols.  8vo.  London^  1786,  was  collected  from  '^  the  MSS.  of  J.  Warburton  and  Dr.  Ducard  ;*^ 
and  he  lent  his  aid  to  the  preceding  edition  of  1779.  In  1781»  he  published  a  2d  edition  of  lii» 
**■  Repertory  of  the  Endowments  of  Vicarages  in  the  Dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester,"^ 
8yo.  which  was  reprinted  in  4to.  in  1763,  and  his  **  History  of  S.  Catharine^''  the  origiiial  of 
which,  with  the  original  drawings,  are  in  this  Collection.  His  Histories  of  Lambeth  and  Croydoi^ 
are  well  knowa,(l)  as  also  his  Anglo-Norman  Coins,  and  Antiquities,  published,  the  former^ 
4to.  17579  the  latter,  folio,  i767.    He  was  Lambeth  Librarian  from  1757  to  his  death. 


No.   LXXXVIII. 

*^  Calendarium  Generale  Rotulorum  in  Titrre  Londinensi/'  &e. 

Jhlioy  paper..  - 

In  the  present  state  of  this  MS.  the  written  pages  are  130.  On  the  first  blank  b  ameoKh 
landum  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand,  stating  that  he  received  it  from  Mr.  Askew,  in  1768.  It  contains 
Lists  of  the  Rolls,  Patents,  Charters  of  the  different  Kings  of  England,  beginning  from  Edward  I., 
by  whose  Commissioners  the  Inquisitiones,.  called  "  The  Hundred  Rolls/'  were  taken  in  the 
Tower. — ^These  Commissioners  were  assisted  by  Juries,  upon  oath>  to  inquire  into  the  King'*- 
Rights,  Royalties,  Prerogatives,  and  into  frauds  and  abuses  by  preceding  Commissioners;  aad^ 
their  warrant  was  dated  2d  Edward  I.  that  is,  1274. 

In  these  Commissions  ample  instructions  were  given  to  them,  respecting  their  conduct  in  this- 
Inquiry,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Roll  intitied  *'  Rot.  Pat.  2  Edw.  I.  M.  6,"  in  the  Tower. 
Some  particulars  relating  to  the  same  Instructions,  are  noticed  by  the  industrious  Mr.  Carte,  ia 
the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  England. 

The  first  38  leaves  of  this  valuable  Repertory  follow  each  other  in  regular  order,  in  a  fiur 
round  modem  hand,  neaUy  ruled  and  carefully  writteu.  But  then  a  deplorable  hiatus  occurs  of 
we  know  not  how  many  leaves,  which  is  followed  by  transcripts,  in  a  different  hand,  of  various- 
ancient  Statutes,  beginning  with  the  "  Slatuta  Glocestrise,''  A.  D.  lS78r  and  ending  with  the  8th 
of  Edward  IV.  The  writing  of  this  latter  part,  from  page  63  to  page  130,  resembles  that  of  the 
celebrated  Le  Neve.  The  writer  states  that  he  copied  from  ancient  Rolls,  and  occasionally 
mentions  those  which  he  had  collated,  and  found  to  agree  with  the  printed  editions.  Thns» 
at  page  67,  where  he  gives  King  Edward's  Confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter,  anno  regni  25,. 
he  inserts  at  the  top,  the  words  '*  Convenit  cum  libro  impresso.^ 

The  Charters  and  Rolls,  Patent  and  Clause,  which  are  numbered  in  the  first  part  of  this  MS.: 


(1)  Bee  the  BibUotbecaTopognqpfaica  Britan.  No.  XU.  178S. 
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down  to  page  63,  are — 164  of  Edward  IL  582  of  Edward  III.  220  of  Ridiard  IL  103  of 
Henry  IV.  91  of  Henry  V.  287  of  Henry  VI.  151  of  Edward  IV.  Lists  of  the  Escheats  of  those 
idgns  dose  this  part  of  the  work,  which  is  followed  hy  the  hiatus  above  mentioned.  The 
following  transcripts,  numbered  from  1  to  15,  have  been  placed  in  the  interval  of  -that  hiatus, 
by  the  Compiler  of  this  Catalogue:  they  will  be  £Mnid  to  idate  to  the  same  subjeet,  and  they 
wcfe  oollecled  from  Mr.  Astle's  papers. — 

1.  A  list  of  miscellaneous  Rolls  in  the  Tower. 

2.  A  List  of  Inquisitions  ad  quod  damnum. 

3.  A  List  of  such  Indexes  as  have  been  made  under  Mr.  Astle's  inspection,  since  the  year  1775» 
in  the  Record  Office  in  the  Tower. 

4.  Mr.  Astle's  Memorial  to  the  Commbsioners  of  the  Treasury,  praying  for  hb  half-yearly 
salary  of  175/.  dated  24th  June,  1776* 

5.  A  draught  of  Answers  to  Questions  relating  to  the  Record  Office  in  the  Tower,  by  Mr. 
Astle,  9th  November,  1799* 

6.  A  List  of  such  MS.  Books  and  Indexes  as  were  in  the  Tower  Office  previous  to  1775. 

7.  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Peers  relative  to  the  Records. 

8.  An  Index  dated  1572,  and  intitkd,  **  Catalogus  Recordorum  tam  Rotulorum,  qnamBundel- 
*'  loram  infra  Turrim  Londinensem  repositorum,  et  per  seriem  annonim  Christ!  in  serie  digestorom, 
**  18  Decemb.  15,  Eliz. 

9.  ^  Mr.  Lambard's  Pandect  of  the  Records  of  the  Tower." 

Blr.  Lambard  was  appointed  Keeper,  31st  January,  l601,  soon  after  which  year  this  docu- 
ment was  written.  It  is  in  hb  own  hand,  and  appears  to  have  been  torn  out  of  some  MS.  It  b 
paged  131,  and  the  subsequent  pages  are  numbered  from  that.  Lambard  is  mentioned  by 
Camden  as  an  excellent  Antiquary  and  Herald.  H^was  the  author  of  the  ^'  Archaionomia, 
sive  de  priscb  Anglorum  Legibus/'  Lond.  4to.  1568;  afterwards  revised  and  published  by 
Whelock,  folio,  Cambridge,  l644,  and  bound  up  with  Whelock's  Rede.  (1)  He  also  published 
hb  "  Perambulation  of  Kent/'  in  1570.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  other  valuable 
works  of  bis  in  the  sequel. 

10.  Calendars  of  Records  in  the  Tower,  collected  by  Michael  Henneage,  and  others,  and 
signed  by  William  Lambard,  July  31,  l601. 

Mr.  Lambard  states,  at  the  end  of  this  document,  that  he  "  left  a  transcript  of  thb  present 
"Pandect  in  the  Tower  Office."* 

11.  Four  papers  infilled,  "  Observations  on  the  Statute  Rolb,"  in  Mr.  AstWs  hand. 

12.  "  Index  Rerum  et  Nominum  in  Kalendario  Rotulorum  Claus.  tempore  R^b  Edwardi  II. 
"  vol.  2." — Hand  unknown. 


(1)  This  b  kb  capitsl  work.  He  gbes  tiie  Anglo-SaxoD  Laws  in  one  Colomn,  mod  his  Latin  ▼ertion  opposite. 
OilMon  qaotet  John  Brompton's  tiamUtioo  as  more  joSt,  though  hm  ekganC^PrefiuK  to  hb  Chron.  toun. 
Lambarde's  work  was  began  by  Lawrence  Nowel,  Dean  of  Litchfield. 
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IS.  The  OpinioDs  of  Prynne  aod  Seldenoa  the  jdeplorable  cise  of.  our  ancknt  Pteikoieiitiiy* 
Records.    Four  sheets — hand  unknown. 

U.  Copy  of  a  Warrant,  dated  Whitehall,  4th  April,  16^7,  to  enahle  Sir  Edwaid  Decriag  tm 
make  researches  in  the  Records  of  the  Tower. 

15.  ^  Henry  de  Stafibrd  to  Sir  Wm.  CeciU,  8th  Jan.  1563,  churning  his  key  to  the  Records^ 
**  forcibly  taken  from  his  servant."  This  was  **  Henricus  comes  Stafford,  natus  Dns.  Stafioidi 
^  vulgariter  nuncupatus  filius  unicus  Edwardi  Dnqb  Bocks,"  as  stated  in  a  maiginal  note. 


New  LXXXIX.. 

"  A  Kalendar  of  all  the  Public  and  Private  Acts  in  the  Par^. 
"  LiAMENT  Office  at  Westminster,  since  the  12th  of  BLenby 
"  VII.  or  1497:'— folio,  paper. 

The  written  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  70,.  exclusive  of  several  hlank  leaves  interspersed..  The 
nuurgins  are  neatly  ruled  off  with  red  ink :  the  writing,  is  fair,  and  of  the  reign  of  George  IL 
The  order  is  alphabetical ;  the  references  chronological.  The  letter  n,  in  the  references,  refers 
to  the  number  of  the  Record,  as  it  is  regbtered  in  the  Office  for  each  year  of  the  several  reigos; 
and  the  letter  c  stands  for  chapter  of  that  numbec  or  year. 

In  this  valuable  Index  each  word  is  followed  by  a  reference  to  the  different  Records  ia  the 
Parliament  Office,  from  1407  to  the  end  of  George  the  Second's  reign.  For  instance,  after  the 
word  "  Artificers,"  the  laws  relating  to  them  are  referred  to  thus — 12  H.  7,  c.  8, — 6  H.  8,  c.  3, 
— 7  H.  8,.  c.  6.     The  hand-writing  is  very  neat;   the  method  perspicuous ;  the  MS.  perfect.. 


No.  XC. 

•*  State  Papers  in  the  Paper  Office  ;  or,  a  General  Account  of 
".the  State  Papers  preserved  in  the  Royal  Repository  called 
i*  the  Paper  Office:'— folioy  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  volume  are  230. 

Before  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  every  Secretary  of 
State,  when  he  resigned  the  seals,  to  carry  out  of  the  office  as  many  of  the  original  papers,  whidi 
came  into  it  during  his  adminbtration,  as  he  thought  fit ;  considering  all  the  correspondence 
addressed  to  him  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  his  private  property.  After  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation 
in  176I9  the  King  signified  his  pleasure  that  **  no  original  papers  should  be  taken  away  by  any 
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^  future  Secretary  of  State ;  but  that  he  might  have  copies  of  whatever  he  desired.'' 
order  was  followed  by  the  establisbnieDt  of  the  Paper  Office  oo  its  present  system.  The  occasion 
was  this: — Mr.  J.  Pownall,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  having  occasion  to  refer  to  some  transaction 
before  the  Restoration,  and  expecting  to  find  an  account  of  it  in  the  books  of  the  Privy  Council^ 
inquured  at  that  Office,  where  he  was  informed  that  there  were  no  books  there  of  so  old  a  date ; 
but  that  there  were  several  old  books  in  a  room  over  the  gateway  in  Privy  Garden,  where  he 
might  probably  find  what  he  wanted. 

He  immediately  proceeded  to  the  place;  climbed  up  a  rotten  staircase;  and  finding  the  door 
fiisteoed,  be  had  it  broken  open  with  a  sledge ;  upon  which  he  was  covered  with  a  cloud  of  dust, 
raised  by  a  flock  of  pigeons,  who  had,  for  many  years^  been  in  undisturbed  possession.  When 
the  cloud  was  dissipated,,  the  books  were  found.  Mr.  Pownall  acquainted  Mr.  Grenville  with 
the  discovery ;  and  Mr.  Knox,  from  whom  this  anecdote  b  taken,  (1)  says  that  '*  that  great  and 
**  excellent  Minister,  who  was  always  accessible  to  men  of  talents  and  experience,  immediatdy 
*'  concerted  with  Mr.  Pownall  the  plan  of  the  Paper  Office,  for  the  preservation  of  such  papers  as 
'*  might  be  spared  from  the  Public  Offices.^ 

The  MS.  now  before  us  was  tninscribedf  about  the  time  when  these  circumstances  occurred. 
It  is  a  fair  copy  of  "  The  general  heads  of  things  in  the  Office  of  his  Majestie's  Papers,  and 
''  Records,  for  business  of  State  and  Council,  established  at  Whitehall,  digested  by  Hiomas 
*'  Wilson,  for  the  service  of  Lord  Barrett,'^  (2)  and  of  several  subsequent  additional  lists  down 
to  the  Revolution. — The  first  pages  are  not  paged.  The  paging  begins  at  page  12,  and 
is  continued  thence  from.  1  to  212;  After  page  212,  seven  written  pages  follow,  which  are  not 
paged.    The  whole  is  in  a  fair  hand,  written  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Grenville  was  Minuter. 

The  first  page  states  that  the  whole  Office  was  divided,  in  Sir  T.  Wilson's  time,  into  twdve 
compartments,  under  the  titles  of  as  many  Countries,  to  which  the  different  papers  refer,  as 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  &c.  These  were  again  subdivided  into  the  different 
subjects  of  Peace,  War,  Trade,  Treaties,  Arts,  &c.  to  which  the  papers  related.  The 
business  of  England,  for  instance,  i^-as  divided  into  seven  heads. — 1  Regalia. — 2.  Legalia. —  ^ 
3.  Ecdesiastica. — 4.  Militaria. — 5.  Politica. — 6.  Criminalia. — 7*  Mechanica.  The  books  and 
papers  relating  to  these  different  subjects  are  enumerated  under  each. 

Under  the  title  '*  Hibemia,''  were  contained  120  MSS.  thirty  of  which  were  collections  of 
Letters  firom  Deputies,  Secretaries,  and  Ministers  employed  in  that  Kingdom,  firom  1560  to  l6l2. 
Twenty-four  of  them  contained  particular  papers  of  all  the  transactions  of  that  period.  There 
were  also  all  the  Ledger  Books  and  Rolls  of  accounts  relating  to  disbursements  for  estabUshments 
within  that  Kingdom,  and  other  matters  concerning  the  pubhc  service  there,  with  Discourses 
concerning  the  Government  thereof,  and  six  presses  of  loose  papers,  which  related  partly  to  the 
Public  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  partly  to  the  suits  and  affairs  of  individuals. 


(1)  Knox's  Extra  Official  State  Papers,  Load.  8vo.  1780,  fp.  11. 

(S)  Sir  T.  Wilson  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Paper  Office  in  1612. 
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The  ^ame  course  wns  ioDowed  with  respect  to  the  others  kmgdoms  of  Eufdpe,  Aim,  aid 
Africa ;  and  Sir  T.  Wilson  states,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  Barret,  that,  in  addition  to  thb  immetfie 
mass  of  papers,  **  there  were  all  the  business  which  had  been  left  by  men  employed  in  thn  ttat« 
•'  from  the  13th  of  Henry  VIIL  (1521)  to  1590,  with  some  older  things  from  Edward  IIL  to 
**  Henry  YHL  all  which  are  called  mixtOy  and  are  deposited  in  90  cubbards  in  the  first  room  of 
«  the  Office." 

For  further  particulars  we  must  refer  to  the  MS.  now  before  us.  They  would  occupy  more 
space  than  the  limits  prescribed  by  a  Catalogue  would  admit  of;  we  shall  only  add,  that 
they  are  carried  down  to  the  year  1678,  and  that  at  the  end  is  an  extract  from  a  Letter  in  a 
different  hand,  having  annexed  to  it  a  list  of  other  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Paper  Office,  which 
is  carried  down  to  1692,  in  7  pages.  These  MSS.  are  ^ery  numerous,  rdating  chiefly  to  English 
IVeaties  with  foreign  Powers ;  affiurs  of  Ireland  and  Scothind ;  Maritime  affiurs,  &c — "  Quae 
**  nunc  perscribere  longum  esf 


No.  XCI. 

"  Paper  Office.^— folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  numbered  from  1  to  1 1 8 :  the  writing  is  of  the  present  reign. 
Prefixed  to  page  I  are  three  pages  of  an  index,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  learned  Mr.  Movant; 
and  a  fourth  containing  a  Hst  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Paper  Office,  from  1570  to  1722. 

Contents. 
Page  1 . — Notes  concerning  the  Paper  Office,  from  a  paper  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Raymond, 
who  was  Keeper  at  the  Restoration,  and  says — '^  The  Papers  taken  away  by  Bradshaw,  Thurioe, 
^*  and  Milton,  I  am  endeavouring  to  recover.^ 

Page  S.*— Extract  from  Sir  H.  Wotton's  Will  relative  to  Sir  N.  Throgmorton's  State  Papers,  ^c. 

Page  5. — An  account  of  the  Contents  of  the  Paper  Office,  by  a  Clerk  who  had  passed  8  years 
in  methodizing  them  with  Mr.  Levinns. 

Page  9. — Warrant  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  for  the  recovery  of  Papers  detained. — 2Sd 
June,  1611. 

Page  13. — ^Warrant  for  the  delivery  of  such  Minutes  of  Latin  Letters  into  the  Paper  Office,  as 
were  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Reade. — ^June,  l624. 

Page  1& — ^Warrant  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  anno  1629,  for  seizing  the  Earl  of  Clare's 
papers. 

Page  17. — A  similar  Warrant  for  seizing  the  Earl  of  Somerset's  papers. — Dated  4th  November, 
1629. 

Page  18« — Sir  F.  Windebank's  warrant,  2dd  July,  l6s6,  for  seizing  the  Leiger  Book  of  Alving- 
ham  Priory. 
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P&ge  19- — ^Warrant  from  the  Lords  in  Council  for  seizing  Dr.  Everit's  papers  at  Folham  or 
elsewhere. — 26th  November,  l637. 

Page  20. — King  Charles  the  Second's  warrant  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Paper  OfRce,  to  seaidi 
for,  and  seize  all  such  St&te  Papers  and  Records,  as  bad  been  delivered  out  of  the  Ofiice  during 
the  grand  RebeUion.  166O. 

Page  23. — Notes  concerning  Papers  concealed  inl660. 

Page  27.— Copy  of  the  Grant  to  Mr.  Williamson  of  the  office  of  Keeper  and  Rccistcr  of  Uie 
King's  Papers  and  Records,  IS  Caroli  II.  or  17th  Dec.  166]. 

Page  31. — ^Petition  from  William  Reyley,  senior  and  junior,  for  an  allowance  of  l60f.  for  metho- 
dizing the  State  Papers. 

Page  35. — Sign  Manual  for  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  to  peruse  Records  in  the  Exchequer^  witboot 
paymg  fees,  1668-9.  « 

Page  39.— Warrant  for  Dr.  Burnet  to  peruse  State  Papers  for  his  History  of  the  Reformmtioii, 
llJuly,  1679. 

Page  42. — Ditto  for  Samuel  Meame,  anno  1679-80.  Jan.  2. 

Page  46.— Slate  of  the  Secretary's  Office  on  Sir  Josieph  Williamson's  resignation.    About  l680. 
Page  50. — Mr.  Tucker's  Recent  for  books,  &c.  bequenthed  to  the  Paper  Office,  by  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson  in  1702-3. 

Pkge  5U->Order  of  the  Lords,  28th  Dec  1705,  for  the  Keeper  of  the  Piper  Office  to  Rqiort 
on  the  Papers. 

Ibid. — Mr.  Tucker's  Report ;  same  date. 

Page  54. — His  proposal  for  methodizing  the  Records  in  the  Paper  Office*  * 
Page  56. — Address  of  the  Peers  to  the  Queen,  March,  1705,  for  repairing  the  Piper  Office, 
and  for  recovery  and  methodizing  of  Papers. 

Page  61. — Three  Secretaries  of  State  In  1553. 

Page  62.— List  of  Secretaries  of  State  from  1523  to  166O;  and.  another  List  from  1530  to 
1641. 

Page  70. — A  Catalogue  of  the  Books  in  Secretary  Craggs's  office.    )720. 

Page  78.— Ditto  in  Lord  Sunderhmd's  office. 

Page  86.— Notes  on  the  contents  of  the  Paper  Office;  with  jnany  cmioos  particiilaxi  rchim 
to  private  correspondence  and  researches. 

Page  90.--Reflexions  on  the  proposed  Sak  of  the  King's  Fee  JParift-Rcnt^4bc^ia  1670.(1)    . 

(1)  These  Catalogiiet  are  extremdy  worthy  of  attention:  no  good  hisKvy  of  the  BevotatiOB  CSB  be  wriHSB 
without  the  aid  of  many  of  the  artidei  to  which  thty  rtfer. 
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No.  XCII. 

**  An  Alphabetical  List  of  Authors  and  Remarkable  Persons* 
"  and  the  Times  when  they  flourished." — octavo^  pqper. 

The  written  pages  are  numbered  from  1  to  9^.  The  first  eight  pages,  which  were  miflsmg, 
have  been  discovered  in  a  book  of  Mr.  Astle's,  and  replaced.  The  first  of  these  gives  the  title 
thos,  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand : — "  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Literary  and  remarkable  Persons.^ 
JMr.  A.  adds  that  he  purchased  this  MS.  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Fanner's  Library,  on  Friday,  li^th 
June,  1798*  The  hand-writing  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Coxeter,  of  Trinity  College 
Oxfiutl,  who  is  sometimes  refecred  to  by  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry.  In  .the 
Bodleian  is  a  copy  of  Gildon's  Lives  of  the  Dramatic  Poets,  with  MS.  additions  by  Coxeter. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  these  anecdotes  descend  no  lower  than  i694,  and  that  the  writing 
is  of  that  time. 


No.  xcni. 

*•  A  Catalogue  of  Authors  from  1598  to  1694.'' 

is  a  small  oblong  Svo.  of  86  pages,  all  in  one  hand,  of  the  last  or  present  reign,  without 
any  arrangement  either  alphabetical  or  chronological.  To  each  name  is  annexed  an  obituaiy; 
and  there  is  an  Appendix  of  three  pages,  giving  a  list  of  ancient  Authors^  at  the  end« 


No.  XCIV. 

**  A  Schedule  op  the  Goods  and  Chattles  op  Manchester  House, 

*^  AS  ASCERTAINED  BY  INDENTURE  OF  SaLE   BEARING  DaTE  5TH  ApRIL, 

"  34  Charles  IV— Original. 

This  hr  a  long  roll  of  parchment,  consisting  of  eight  skins,  sewed  together.  It  begins 
with  the  Pictures  of  Manchester  House,  about  150  in  all ;  then  follows  a  great  variety  of  fiimi- 
tore,  with^theoriginri  Indenture  of  Sale,  and  a  Schedule  of  Debts  due  to  the  Honourable  George 
Montague,  at  the  time  of  his  death,-^x  seals  pendant. 
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No.   XCV. 

Original  Catalogue  of  the  Essex  MSS. 

'  The  written  leaves  are  only  seven.  The  MSS.  are  now  in  this  Collection.  They  were  ofiered 
to  the  British  Museum,  and  not  being  purchased  by  the  Trustees,  were  purchased  by  the  late 
George  Marquess  of  Buckingham.  Amongst  them  are  Taylor's  Surveys  of  the  Forfeited  Lands  of 
Ireland,  giving  the  names  of  the  Proprietors  before  the  Rebellion  of  l641,  and  the  names  of 
those  on  whom  they  were  conferred  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  as  already  described. 


No.  XCVI.  &  XCVII. 

"  Archives  des  Comtes  de  Flandres  de  l'an.  706,  a  l'an.  1270.*' — 

two  vols,  folio ^  papery  French^  original. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  consists  of  683  pages,  the  second  of  634.  From  a  memorandum  in 
Mr.  Astle*s  hand,  it  appears  that  he  purchased  them  at  the  sale  of  the  Library  of  the  French 
Mim'ster,  Mons.  de  Calonne,  on  Friday,  24th  May,  1793.  It  appears  also,  from  the  Preface,  in 
French,  that  the  Compiler,  Mons.  Godefroy,  Keeper  of  the  Records  at  Lisle,  was  employed  by 
that  Minister,  chiefly  at  the  expence  of  tlie  late  Lewis  XVI.  to  superintend  that  work  in  1782. 
There  was  another  Godefroy,  who  was  appointed  by  Lewis  XIV,  in  l668,  to  be  Keeper  of  the 
Chambre  des  Comptes  at  Lisle,  where  he  died  in  l681.  His  son,  Denis,  was  Honorary  Auditor, 
and  Keeper  of  the  books  in  the  Chambre  des  Comptes  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1719f  leaving  a 
son,  John,  Keeper  of  the  Records  at  Lisle.  John  published,  in  1706,  an  excellent  edition  of 
Philippe  de  Comines,  which,  however,  has  been  since  superseded  by  that  of  Lenglet  de  Fresnoy. 
He  also  published  several  other  works,  which  are  noticed  in  the  last  edition  of  Moreri.  No 
author  has  given  a  better  account  of  the  '^  Ligue."  He  died  in  1732,  and  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  Monsieur  Godefroy,  whose  '*  Archieves  des  Comtes  de  Flandres,''  we  now  proceed  to 
describe.  (1) 

The  title  of  this  work  is  thus  entered  on  the  title  page. — "  Inteniahre  Chnmologiqwd  et  ddmlle 
''  de  tauten  lea  Ckartea  qui  te  trauvent  dan$  In  Archives  det  Comtes  de  Flandres,  deposees  dans 
*'  Vancienne  Chambre  des  Comptes  du  Roi  a  Ldlle."  These  volumes,  therefore,  contain  not  only 
a  Repertory  of  the  Chambre  des  Comptes  of  Lisle,  but  also  of  the  Records  of  the  ancient  Earis 
of  Flanders. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  those  Earls  first  began  to  deposit  theur  Records  in  a  fixed 
place.  Almost  all  the  great  Princes  of  Europe  seem  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  such  a  proceeding 
soon  after  the  Crusades ;  and  yet  tlie  first  document  that  Godefroy  finds  on  tbb  subject  is  an  Inven- 
tory, made  in  1387,  by  Pierre  Blanchet,  Master  of  the  Requests  of  the  Household,  and  by 

(0  A  good  account  of  thit  Godefroy  fiunily  will  be  found  in  the  Ctmbridgc  edition  of  L' Advocates  His- 
torical and  Biographical  Dictionaiy,  in  two  volumes. 

Ccc 
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Thierre  Gherbode,  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  that  year.  The  original  still  exbts. 
It  b  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Charters  that  were  preserved  at  Ruremonde,  when  Thierri  was> 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  Flanders,  and  of  the  other  Provinces  annexed  to  it.  Hit 
commission,  the  first  that  can  be  produced^  is  of  tlie  year  1 399*  And  yet  there  must  have  been 
older  establishments  of  this  kind ;  for,  uidependently  of  the  uncertain  accounts  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  we  have  a  regular  historical  succession  of  them  from  Baldwin,  sur* 
named  Iron-arm,  who  died  in  879;  (1)  ^^^  though  Flanders  b  first  mentioned  by  that  name  in 
the  "  Life  of  S.  Eligius/'  written  in  the  7  th  centuiy,  by  S.  Audomus,  (2)  and  though  it  then 
meant  only  the  territory  of  Bruges,  for  '*  Municipium  Flandrense"  and  '*  Brugense,''  are  syno- 
nymous in  that  Life,  and  in  other  documents  of  that  time, — yet  it  appears  that  the  warlike  Lord» 
of  that  district  extended  their  territories  considerably  in  the  middle  ages,  so  as  to  rank  with  the 
first  sovereigns  in  Europe.  (3) 

At  all  events,  the  Lisle  Repository  seems  to  have  been  founded  by  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  Earl  of  Flanders^  in  l3B^y  as  stated  by  Monsieur  Godefroy,  in  his  Prefiice 
to  the  work  now  before  us,  and  in  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  dates,  t.  3,  p.  22.  There  is  yet  extant 
a  Diploma  of  his,  of  the  year  1 387*  We  find  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,, 
p.  Of  ^hat  Baldwin  VII.  i^-as  the  first  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  who  used  a  seal  appendant  to  his 
Diplomas,  a1)out  the  year  1118.  Miraeus  gives  an  original  Diploma  of  Charles  I.  Count  of 
Flanders,  who  died  in  1 1 27,  with  the  seals  appendant. — Douationes  Belgica*,  1.  2,  c.  35.  An 
i^riginal  Diploma  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  the  seal  appendant,  is  described  by  Madox, 
Hickes,  and  in  the  Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomatique.     There  are  several  of  the  Conqueror's. 

About  Philip's  time  a  more  settled  system  of  Government  had  prevailed  hi  Germany,  than  was 
experienced  since  the  invasion  of  the  barbarous  nations.  The  States  assembled  at  Frankfort  in 
1338,  had  established  that  celebrated  Constitution,  by  which  it  was  irrevocably  fixed  that  tlie 
"  Plurality  of  the  suffrages  of  the  Electoral  Colleges  confers  the  Empire,  without  the  consent  of 


(1)  The  successioos  are  well  deUuIed  from  the  best  aathorities  in  the  <^  Art  de  Verif.er  les  Dates,"  torn  I, 
page  1—26. 

(2)  MabiUon  Acta  Bcnedictinor.  Many  historical  notices  respecting  the  Connts  of  Fhinders  may  be  col- 
lected ft-om  tlic  7th  and  8tli  volnmes  of  Bonquefs  CoUection  of  the  French  Historians. 

(S)  In  987,  Arnold  II.  Count  of  Flanders,  refused  to  acknowledge  Hu.  Capet— See  TArt  de  Verifier  les 
Dates,  t  3,  p.  3.  The  French  never  will  forgive  the  crime  comnfiitted  by  Baldwin  V.  Count  of  Flanders,  and 
Regent  of  France,  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  inyasion  of  England  by  William  the  Conqaeror,  who  was  his 
son-in-law.  The  Ancient  Genealogy  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  is  quoted  by  the  Benedictines,  Art  de  Verifier 
les  Dates,  t.  3,  p.  6.  Robert  I.  invaded  Palei^tinc  in  108G.  On  his  return,  in  1088,  he  was  received  with 
all  the  splendour  suitable  to  his  rank  by  Alexius  Coronenus.  In  1089,  he  sent  that  Emperor  a  strong  rein- 
forcement to  Acre.  His  son  and  successor,  Robert  II.  joined  the  first  Cmsade  in  1096,  having  received  a 
letter  to  that  effect  from  Alexins,  which  may  be  seen  in  Martene's  Thesaur.  Anecdot  t.  1 ,  p.  267,  and  his 
exploits  acquired  him  the  title  of  «<  Hierosolymitanus."  The  Turks  called  him  the  '^  Son  of  S.  George."  Many 
interesting  fiujts  respecting  tlie  Counts  of  Flanders  may  be  seen  in  William  of  Mahnesbury,  L  5 ;  in  Radolphus 
de  Diceto,  Hoveden,  Bromton,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Duchesnc*s  Maison  de  Bethnne,  William  of  Tyre,  Marteune's 
Voyage  Letteraire  and  Thesaurus,  and  Bouquet's  Collection  of  the  French  Historians,  Leibniu's  Codex  Diplom. 
Minei  Opera  Diplom. 
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**  the  Pope."  Charles  IV.  determined  the  number  of  Electors  to  seven  by  the  "  Golden  Bull,^  in 
the  Diet  of  Neuremberg,  in  1356.  The  affairs  of  that  extensive  Empire  assumed  a  more  settled 
and  permanent  form.  The  Arts  and  Sciences  were  more  cultivated.  Libraries  were  established 
in  some  of  the  principal  towns.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  John  of  Bruges,  or  John 
YanEyk,  was  the  first  painter  in  oils,  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  But  some 
pictures  in  oil  have  been  discovered  in  Bohemia  of  an  older  date  than  Van  Eyk,  which  have  been 
added  to  the  Belvedere  Collection  at  Vienna.  One  of  these  is  of  the  year  1297^  as  shewn  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Baron  de  Wal's  ^  Essai  sur  THistoire  de  TOrdre  Teutonique/'  and  in  the  thutl 
volume  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  p.  22.  We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  if  such 
Repositories  as  that  of  Lisle,  are  as  ancient  as  Monsieur  Godefroy  maintains  that  to  be ;  nor 
can  we,  on  reasonable  grounds,  question  the  veracity  of  bis  account  of  the  successions  of  the 
different  Keepers  of  that  Repository  who  succeeded  to  Thierri  Gherbode  from  1383. 

One  of  the  cartularies  he  describes  contains  632  Charters  on  parchment,  for  Flanders,  dated 
firom  1064  to  1316;  another  contains  67 1  y  the  oldest  of  which  is  dated  anno  8 19,  and  the  latest 
1336;  a  third  for  Flanders,  on  paper,  contains  270  Charters,  from  1110  to  1301,  a  fourth, 
on  parchment,  contains  266  Charters,  from  1085  to  1294.  The  Hainault  Cartularies  are  on 
parchment,  and  better  preserved  than  those  of  Flanders.  The  first  contains  209  Charters,  froot 
1176  to  1300 ;  the  second  299,  fi^m  1071  to  1347.  In  the  third  there  are  but  214,  from  the 
year  1293  to  1327.  The  fourth  is  the  best  preserved  of  all:  on  the  first  leaf  there  is  a  memo* 
randum  that  was  made  by  order  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  Governess  of  the  Low  Countries,  in 
1562.  It  contains  236  leaves,  collated  with  the  originals,  which  were  in  the  Repository  of  the 
Charters  of  Hainault,  and  signed  by  De  la  Same,  who  was  then  Keeper  of  the  Records.  It 
contains  347  Charters,  from  1159  to  1495. 

The  first  Cartulary  of  Artois  is  on  parchment,  and  contains  287  Charters,  firom  the  year  IO92 
to  1293.    In  the  second,  which  is  on  paper,  the  Charters  are  24,  from  1112  to  1447. 

The  Cartulary  of  Namur  is  on  parchment,  well  preserved  in  red  Morocco,  with  the  Royal 
Arms  on  the  covers,  and  contains  91  Charters,  from  1193  to  1321. 

The  Red  Cartulary,  so  called  from  being  bound  in  wood  covered  with  red  leather,  is  also  on 
parchment,  and  contains  104  Instruments,  from  1187  to  1287* 

All  these  Cartuhiries,  to  the  number  of  3500,  are  arranged  chronologically  m  the  two  volumes 
now  before  us;  together  with  many  other  documents  which  were  methodized  by  Monsieur 
Godefroy,  at  the  expenoe  chiefly  of  the  late  unfortunate  Lewis  XVI.  and  carried  down  to  the 
end  of  the  13th  century. 

The  fint  volume  begins  in  706,  and  ends  in  1240.  The  old  Charters  which  are  described  in 
it  are  all  in  Latm  down  to  1221.  The  first  Charter  in  the  French  language  is  of  that  year. 
Some  notes  are  added  by  way  of  explanation  to  the  title,  to  the  topography  of  villages,  to 
obsolete  words,  and  to  the  names  of  persons.    The  second  volume  was  finished  in  1785. 
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No-   XCVIIL 

Gow^R — CoNFESsio  Amantis."*— ;/b/io,  parchment. 


The  written  pages  of  this  fine  MS.  are  348 ;  each  page  is  divided  into  two  columns,  a?id  the 
writing  of  the  whole  b  neariy  coeval  with  the  author.  The  cover  is  old  oak.  Gower  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  the  noUe  family  of  Trentham.  His  principal  works  enu- 
merated by  Bale,  are  his  '*  Speculum  Meditantis,''  in  French,  bis  ''  Vox  Ckimantis,"  in  Latin; 
and  his  *^  Confessio  Amantis/'  in  English. 

Warton  says  that  Gower^s  capital  work  consists  of  three  parts,  intitled  *'  Speculum  Meditantis; 
*^  Vox  Clamantis,  Confessio  Amantis,"  and  that  hb  last  part  was  finished  in  1393,  as  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  London  edition,  1554,  folio  Iff,  col.  1.  He  adds  that  the  '^  Speculum  Medi- 
*'  tantis"  was  never  printed,  but  is  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  NE.  T.  8,  9,  and  MSS« 
Fairfax  3 ;  tliat  it  displays  the  general  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  enumerating  the  felicities  of 
conjugal  fidelity,  and  describing,  in  ten  books,  the  path  which  the  wicked  ought  to  pursue  for 
the  attainment  of  Divine  grace ;  that  the  *'  Vox  Clamantis,''  in  7  books  of  Latin  Elegiacs,  never 
printed,  is  nothing  more  than  a  Metrical  Chronicle  of  the  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Edward  H. 
and  that  the  best  and  most  beautiful  MS.  of  it  b  in  the  Library  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford, 
with  a  Dedication  in  Latin  verse,  addressed  by  the  author,  when  he  was  old  and  blind,  to 
Archbishop  Arundel.  The  ^'  Confessio  Amantis/'  now  before  us,  b  in  8  books,  in  Englbh 
verse,  and  was  first  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483.  It  was  written  at  the  command  of  Richard  II. 
who  meeting  Gower  rowing  on  the  Thames  near  London,  invited  him  into  the  royal  barge,  and 
asked  him,  after  some  conversation,  to  "  booke  some  new  thing." (I)  Among  the  stores  at  King 
Henry  the  Eighth's  Manor  of  Bedington,  in  Surrey,  we  find — "  a  great  booke  of  parchemente, 
**  wrytten  and  lynuned  with  gold  of  graver's  work — De  Confessione  Amantis." 

It  b  on  thb  Poem  that  Gower's  reputation  as  a  Poet  is  principally  founded.  It  is  a  Dialogue 
between  a  Lover  and  hb  Confessor,  a  Priest  of  Venus,  who  mixes  Love  and  Religion  in  one 
ritual,  and  describes  all  those  affections  of  the  heart  which  impede  the  progress  of  Love,, 
pedantically  dividing  and  subdividing  those  affections,  and  then  exemplifying  the  fatal  effects  of 
Love  by  apposite  stories  from  the  Ancients*  His  model  appears  to  have  been  the  *'  Roman 
de  la  Rose,"  which  he  occasionally  quotes  and  imitates — "  baud  passibus  equis."     He  quotes 


(1)  "  To  the  Reader,"  in  Berthlette*s  •ditton,  Prologae,— Gower  died  in  1403,  aged  80.  His  remains  were 
interred  at  St  Mary  Overburie's.  in  Southwark,  wliere  a  sUtue  was  erected  to  lus  memory  over  his  tomb, 
having  a  habit  of  pnrple  damask  down  to  the  feet,  a  collar  of  gold  aboat  the  neck,  and  a  garland  of  ivy  and 
roses  roand  the  head.— Ames  says  that  most  of  the  stories  in  this  work  were  taken  from  the  «  Gesu  Roma- 
norum,''  which  Oower  quotes,  p.  118,  ed.  1554.  In  the  Stowe  Copy  oi  that  edition  there  is  a  MS.  notice  to 
that  effect,  sobacribed  by  the  celebrated  W.  Ireland. 
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also  tbe  spurious  Life  of  Alexander,  already  mentioned,  which  is  ascribed  wisely  to  Callis- 
thenes;  (1)  as  well  as  Guido  da  Colonna's  "  Tale  of  Troie/'(2) 

The  first  and  last  leaves  of  the  Stowe  MS.  are  missing.  The  first  column  of  tbe  first  page  gives 
the  concluding  part  of  the  third  chapter  of  tlie  work.  On  the  last  page  is  pasted  the  following 
account  of  the  author: — "John  Gower,  a  Yorkshire  man,  and  a  Knight,  as  Bale  writeth» 
''  studied  not  only  the  Common  Lawes  of  the  Land,  but  all  other  good  Literature.  He  lyeth 
*^  buried  at  S.  Maiy  Overies,  in  Southwarke,  with  his  image  lying  over  him  in  a  habite  of  purple 
"  damaske  downe  to  his  feete,  a  collar  of  esse  golde  about  hb  necke,  and  on  his  head  a  garlande 
**  of  y vie  and  roses;  the  one  being  the  ornament  of  a  Knight,  and  the  other  of  a  Poet  Under 
''  his  head  he  hath  the  likenesse  of  three  bookes  which  he  compiled,  &c. — See  G.  Chaucer's  Life 
'^  prefixt  to  his  works,  printed  at  London,  by  Adam  Islip,  1590,  under  the  title  Educatioa.'' 


No.  XCIX. 

**  Roman  de  la  RosE.'^-^o/io,  parchment^ 

The  written  leaves  are  154,  or  pages  308,  quite  perfect,  and  written  in  the  15th  century.  The 
initials  are  all  illuminated  in  gold,  and  some  are  finely  coloured,  and  festooned  and  flourished 
round  the  margins.    The  illuminated  miniatures  are  24 ;  the  ornamented  initials  innumerable. 

This  Romance  was  first  begun  by  William  de  Lorris,  and  com  pleated  by  John  of  Meun,  a 
h'ttle  town  on  the  Loire,  near  Orleans,  about  the  year  1310.  This  work  is  esteemed  by  the 
French  as  the  most  valuable  of  their  old  Poems,  and  they  have  nothing  equal  to  it  before  the 
reign  of  Francis  L  who  died  in  1547.  It  consists  of  22>734  verses.  William  of  Lorris's  part 
ends  with  4,149. 

In  the  public  Library  at  Lyons  there  are  six  copies  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  from  a  collation 
of  which,  by  Delandiue,  it  appears  that  William  de  Lorris  died  in  1260. 

The  celebrated  Gerson  composed  a  work,  shewing  the  danger  of  this  voluptuous  performance; 
and  yet  some  Theologians  wrote  commentaries  to  shew  that  it  is  all  an  allegory ;  that  the  Rose 


(1)  See  above,  p.  S81~299,  S21-S24.  Warton  says  that  amoog  Hearoe't  books  ia  the  Bodleian^  there 
is  an  edition  in  quarto,  supposed  to  bave  been  printed  at  Oxford  in  1468,  vol.  1,  p.  ISl ;  but  he  recalls  this 
date  in  his  second  Yolume,  p.  8. 

(2)  See  above,  p.  298^305,  where  the  first  edition  of  Guidons  work  is  erroneoosly  referred  to  1486,  instead 
of  Latin,  4to.  Cologne,  1477. 

An  Italian  translation  was  printed  there  in  the  coarse  of  the  same  year,  and  one  at  Venice  in  1481.  The 
Latin  translation  was  printed  also  at  Oxford,  4to.  1480.*See  Ames,  who  calls  him  Columella,  Hist  Print,  page 
204.  Guido's  book  was  translated  into  Italian  in  1324.«Haym.  By  some  writers  it  is  called  tbe  British  as 
well  as  the  Trojan  story,  as  in  the  Supplement  to  Vossios^s  Latin  Historians,  and  in  Theodoric  EogeL- 
liansen's  Chronica  Chronicorum,  compiled  about  1420,  and  printed  first  at  Helmstadt,  4to.  1671.— Preface^  and 
page  077.  There  are  also  MSS.  in  which  it  is  intitied  <<  The  History  of  Medea  and  Jason."  Lydgate  transUted 
it  into  English  Terse,  caUing  it  the  <<  Troie  Boke."    See  the  next  MS.  in  this  Catalogoe* 
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means  Wisdom,  and  the  attempt  to  gather  it,  Viitne,  It  became  soon  the  most  fashionable  leading 
and  most  highly  esteemed  work  of  the  French  Court.  There  is  a  fine  copy  of  it  in  the  BodleiaBy 
on  vellum.  It  was  printed  in  folio,  without  date,  by  J.  Petit,  and  afterwards  in  1529,  in  Gothic 
chamcters,  by  Marot,  at  the  press  of  Anth.Verard.  This  edition  is  very  scarce:  Lengletde 
Fresnoy  published  it  in  3  vols.  12mo.  in  1735.  One  of  the  Lyons  co^nes^  Nq«  679,  is  on  papcv, 
written  between  1320  and  1350. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  lover  in  puniung  the  object  of  his  desires,  are  the  subject  of 
thb  Poem,  and  the  design  is  couched  under  the  allegory  of  a  rose,  which,  after  overcoming  a 
thousand  difficulties,  he  at  last  gathers  in  a  garden,  which  is  described  as  Tasso  describes  that 
of  Armida.  The  Lover  traverses  wilds  and  wastes;  he  scales  lofty  iralk,  forces  adamantine 
gates  and  almost  impregnable  castles,  whose  enchanted  apartments  are  inhabited  by  Sorcerers, 
and  Divinities  who  partly  oppose,  and  partly  assist  him  in  his  progress.  Chaucer  has  trans- 
lated Lorris's  part,  and  part  of  John  of  Meun's  continuation.  (1) 


No.  C. 

"  Lydgate,  Monk  op  Bury.'* — quarto^  paper. 

The  ^tten  pages  of  this  MS.  are  752  ;  the  writing  b  of  Henry  Vllth's  time. 

Lydgate  appears  to  have  risen  to  his  highest  point  of  eminence  in  1430:  he  was  ordained  a 
Subdeacon  in  1389,  Deacon  in  1393,  Priest  in  1397,  as  in  the  Register  of  Bury,  MS.  Cotton, 
B.  ix.  fol.  1,  35,  52.  He  had  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  and  returned  a  complete  master 
of  the  languages  of  both.  His  models  were  Dante,  Bocaccio,  Alain  Cbartier,  Chaucer,  and 
Odeve ;  (2)  Warton  says  that  he  is  the  first  English  writer  whose  style  is  clothed  with  that 
perspicuity  in  which  English  phraseology  appears  at  this  day  to  au  English  reader;  that  to 
enumerate  his  various  pieces,  would  be  to  give  a  catalogue  of  a  little  library ;  that  no  Poet 
seems  to  have  possessed  greater  versatility  of  talents ;  and  that  whether  his  subject  be  the  life 
of  a  hermit  or  a  hero,  ludicrous  or  legendary,  religious  or  romantic,  he  moves  with  equal  ease 
in  every  mode  of  composition.  His  muse  was  of  universal  access;  he  was  not  only  the  Poet  of 
his  Monastery  of  Bury,  but  of  the  world  at  large.  If  a  disguising  was  intended  by  the  Company 
of  Goldsmiths,  a  mask  before  the  King  at  Eltham,  a  may-game  for  the  Sheriffs,  a  mumming  for 
the  Lord  Mayor,  a  procession  for  the  Corpus  Christi  Festival,  or  a  carol  for  the  Coronation,  on 
all  these  occasions  Lydgate  was  applied  to  for  the  hymn  or  the  ballad ;  and  the  learned  Whe- 
thamstede,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  employed  him  about  the  year  1430,  to  give  the  Latin  Legend 
of  St.  Alban's  in  English  verse.  The  S.  Alban's  Chronicler  adds,  that  Whethamstede  paid  him 
100  shillings  for  the  translation,  writing,  and  illuminating  of  his  MS.  and  placed  it  before  S.  Alban's 
altar,  having  expended  on  the  binding,  and  other  ornaments,  above  3/.    A  copy  is  preserved  in 


(1)  His  trandatioD  of  Lorris's  part  ends  verse  44S2.    He  has  made  several  omissions  in  John  of  Meon's, - 

(2)  Harptfield,  p.  640,  and  Arnol  Boston's  Catalogae,  quoted  ibid. 
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lUnitj  College,  Oxford ;  another  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  In  the  British  Museum  a  most  splendid 
copy  is  shewn  on  vellum,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  present  to  King  Henry  VI.  Besides  the 
decoration  of  illuminated  initials,  and  120  pictures  of  various  sizes,  executed  with  the  most 
ddicate  pencil,  and  exhibiting  the  habits,  weapons,  architecture,  and  many  other  curious  par- 
ticulars belonging  to  the  age  of  the  illuminator,  there  are  two  exquisite  portraits  of  the  King, 
one  of  William  Curteis,  Abbot  of  Bury,  and  one  of  Lydgate  himself  kneeling  before  the  shrine 
of  S.  £dmund.(l)    Curteis  was  Abbot  from  1429  to  1445. 

Lydgate's  principal  Poems  are  the  "  Fall  of  Princes,"  the  "  Siege  of  Thebes,"  the  «  Destruc- 
*«  tion  of  Troy,"  the  "  Life  of  St.  Edmund,"  and  "  The  Pilgrim."  (2)  This  last  b  the  work  now 
before  us.    Prefixed  to  the  first  line  are  these  doggrel  verses — 


"  Qui  peregrinaris —  hunc  per  librum  docearis 
"  Que  bona,  vel  dubia  ett  ffugienda  via.'' 


Then  follows  a  Prologue  of  seven  pages,  ending  thus : — **  Here  endeth  the  Prologe  off  the 
'^  Translatoure,"  that  is  of  J.  Lydgate,  who  translated  this  Poem  at  the  request  of  the  £^rl  of 
Salisbury,  who  died  of  a  wouud  received  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  in  1428.  Another  Prologue  of 
five  pages  follows,  which  bcgius  thus : — **  Here  begynneth  the  Prologe  of  the  Auctoury'^  and 
this  is  followed  by  '*  The  Pylgryme."  The  152  last  pages  of  this  MS.  are  in  a  more  recent 
hand  than  the  preceding  600. 

The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  Lydgate's  Poems,  when  he  is  informed  that  the  old  classical 


(1)  Gcsta  Joh.  Whetliamstede,  in  Warton,  v.  2,  p.  63.  There  it  an  ancient  drawing,  probably  coeval,  of 
Lydgate  presenting  his  Poem,  <<  The  Pilgrim,"  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  .—-Harleian  MSS.  4826, 1.  Whetham- 
stead  was  keeper  of  the  Hiimfrcdian  Library,  as  in  Harpsfield,  p.  651. 

(2)  Tlie  first  of  tliesc  was  printed  by  Pinson,  1494,  and  1527,  We  have  it  in  black  letter,  folio,  by  Richard 
Tottell,  London,  1554,  with  several  wood  ruts,  and  the  ^  Daunce  of  Maccabee"  at  the  end.  In  tMs  edition 
Lydgate  is  stated  to  have  translated  this  work  from  Bocaccio's  <<  De  Casibus  Viroram  etfeminammiUastrinm," 
which  begins  from  Adam,  and  ends  with  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  in  1359.  The  title  page  expressly 
states  that  Lydgate  collated  many  MS.  copies  of  Bocaccio's  work  written  on  parchment  We  are,  however, 
informed  by  Warton,  that  **  the  French  translation,  by  one  Laurence,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  British 
*<  Musenm,  and  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1483,  is  tlie  original  of  Lydgate's  poem." — £ng.  Poet.  y.  2,  p.  02. 
The  first  edition  of  Lydgate  is  said  by  Warton  to  be  that  by  John  Wayhind,  folio,  without  date,  hi  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  But  Ritson  dates  Wayland's  1558.  I1ie  best  and  most  authentic  MS.  of  this  piece  is 
in  the  British  Musenm,  Harl.  MSS.  1766.  The  most  complete  Lbt  of  Lydgate*t  works  is  printed  in  Ritson*fe 
BiUiographia. 

The  "  Stone  of  Thebes"  was  first  printed  by  William  Thmne,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  0f  Chancer,  1561, 
and  aflerwards  in  1687.  Lydgate's  originals  are  Guide  de  Colonna,  Statins,  and  Seneca.  He  also  quotes 
Marchinns  Capella,  whose  work,  **  De  nnptiis  Philologise  et  Mercurii,"  written  about  470,  is  extolled  by 
Scotus  Erigena,  **  De  Divisione  Nature,"  and  learnedly  explained  by  Doncad»  another  Irishman  m£  th%  saase 
age. — Among  the  Royal  MSS.  in  tlie  British  Musenm,  a  MS.  occurs  written  about  the  eleventh  century, 
which  is  a  commentary  on  these  nine  books  of  Capella,  compiled  by  Duncant,  an  Irish  Bishop,  and  given 
to  his  scholars  in  the  Monastery  of  8.  Remigins.  Lehind  says  he  saw  this  work  ^in  the  Library  of  Worcester 
Abbey,  Coll.  ill.  page  268— See  MSS.  Regis,  15  A.  xzxiiL  Liber  olhn  S.Remigii,  Stndio  Qihrdi  Scriptoa 
^  Labbe  Bibl.  MSS.  p.  66."— Warton  EngU  Poet  t,  2,  p.  76-76.  Scotot  Erigeoa  wrote  Aiiootitkni»  on 
Marcmnns,  which  are  quoted  by  Labbe.  ib. 
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tales  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets  are  clothed  by  him,  as  well  as  by  Geoffrey  of  MoBmoath 
with  feudal  manners,  and  augmented  and  amplified  with  new  fictions  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
descriptions  appropriated  to  the  chivalry  of  the  Crusades.  Noiman  fortresses,  guarded  with 
barbacans,  defended  and  protected  by  necromancers,  high  towers,  fiery  dragons,  and  ciested 
pinnacles  of  polished  stone,  dazzle  the  imagination*  without  informing  the  mind; — Noman 
names,  and  implements  of  war  and  peace,  are  blended  with  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman. 

Lydgate's  Troye  Boke  was  first  printed  at  the  command  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Pinson,  1513; 
among  the  decorations  in  the  title  page  are  soldiers  firing  great  guns  at  the  walls  of  Troy;  (I) 
and  in  this  Poem  the  Trojan  story  is  made  a  tale  of  romance. — Lydgate's  Pilgrim  was  never 
printed. 

No.  CI. 

"  Old  English  Poems. — quarto^  parchment^  bound  in  oak. 

A  note  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand,  which  is  prefixed  to  these  Poems,  states  that  *^  this  curious  MS. 
^  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Brand,  in  179^,  and  that  he  thinks  it  was  composed  in  the 
''  reign  of  Richard  II.''  The  written  pages  are  294,  exclusive  of  an  index.  They  contain  Lives 
of  Saints,  in  old  English  verse,  all  in  one  hand.  The  Legends  are — Of  S.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, S.  Jerom,  S.  Leodegar,  S.^Francis,  S.  Fides,  S.Denis,  S.Luke,  the  11,000  Virgins, 
SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  S.  Quintin,  All  Saints,  All  Souls,  S.  Eustachius,  S.  Martin,  S.  Brice, 
S.  Edward  the  Confessor,  S.  Edmund  the  King,  S.  Cecilia,  S.  Clement,  S.  Catherine,  S.  Andrew, 
S.  Nicholas,  S.  Lucy,  S.  Thomas  Apostle,  the  Nativity,  the  Conception,  S.  Stephen,  S.  John, 
S.  Edward,  S.  Thomas,  S.  Egwm,  S.  Freidswide,  King  Ofia,  Queen  Batilda,  S.  Fremund,  S.  Pe- 
tronilla,  Moses. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  author  gives  treatises  on  Hell  and  the  Devil,  the  Firmament,  the 
Planets,  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Elements,  Thunder  and  Lightning,  Rain,  Snow,  Dew,  Earth, 
Water,  Springs,  Fire,  Air,  on  the  Soul,  &c.  not  forgetting  a  miracle  concerning  the  Devil  in 
the  shape  of  a  virgin,  and  S.  Andrew  in  the  shape  of  a  Pilgrim. 

The  latest  Saint  in  this  Collection  is  S.  Francb,  who  died  in  1226,  and  was  canonized  in  1228; 
the  writing  and  idiom  is  of  that  age,  or  of  the  following,  certainly  older  than  Lydgate,  who 
wrote  his  '^  Pylgrym*'  in  1426,  and  his  Metrical  Life  of  S.  Edmund  about  1430. 

In  the  idiom  of  the  MS.  now  before  us  there  is  a  more  abundant  mixture  of  the  Saxon  and 
less  of  Norman  Trench,  than  in  the  Anglo-Norman  Poems  of  the  12lh  century;  and  the  Saxon, 
or  English,  differs  considerably  from  that  of  a  religious  Poem  of  91  stanzas,  which  Hickes  places 


(1)  A  more  correct  edition  followed  in  1565.  Lydgate  began  this  Poem  in  141-i,  the  last  year  of  Henry  IV. 
attheTeqoest  of  that  Prince,  andfiniihed  in  1430.  There  is  a  MS.  copy  in  the  Bodleian,  Digb.  2S2;  and 
another  beautifol  copy  in  the  Cotton,  Augostos  IV.  with  a  picture  of  Lydgate  presenting  it  to  Henry  V.  Pitts 
and  Weever  place  Lydgate*s  death  in  1440,  and  Grainger  follows  them;  bat  it  is  evident,  from  his  works, 
that  he  liTed  in  1440.  In  the  Haiiekn  copy  of  his  Chronicle  of  English  Kings,  No.  2251,  one  stansa  pnofes 
that  he  sonriyed  1461. 
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just  after  the  Conquest,  and  is  among  the  Digby  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian.  (1)  On  comfmring  both 
these,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Slowe  MS.  is  of  a  later  date;  perhaps  as  late  as  the  **  Lives 
"  of  the  Saints/'  in  verse,  in  the  Bene*t  Library,  which  Nasmith  refers  to  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  (2)    The  English  language  began  to  supplant  the  Norman,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L 

MS.  metrical  '*  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  in  English,  are  quoted  by  Hearae,  in  his  edition  of 
Peter  Langtoft,  p.  542,  and  frequently  in  the  progress  of  that  work.  These  appear  to  have 
been  written  about  the  year  1300,  on  the  plan  of  the  "  Golden  Legend,"  compiled  before  the 
year  1298,  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  afterwards  translated  by  Caxton,  and  printed  by  Wynkio 
de  Worde.  (3)  Warton  refers  these  "  Lives"  to  "  before  the  year  1 200 ;"  but  he  adds  that  they 
are  on  the  plan  of  the  Legenda  Aurea,  and  contain  the  Life  of  S.  Thomas  k  Becket ;  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  so  old  as  1 200.  (4)  Three  MS.  copies  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  making 
a  prodigious  folio,  finely  written  on  vellum,  and  beautifully  illuminated.  There  is  another  copy 
in  the  British  Museum,  Harleian  MSS.  2277,  and  2391. .  The  Bodleian  copy,  marked  77 9j  is  > 
thick  folio  of  310  leaves. 

The  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  Anglo-Norman,  which  we  have  already  given  in  verse  of  the 
time  of  Pope  Adrian  Breakspeare,  and  that  which  Warton  gives  from  a  Lambeth  MS.  v.  I,  p.  90, 
sufRciently  contribute,  with  those  of  the  11th  and  12th  century  quoted  by  Hickes,  to  shew  the 
style  of  the  Anglo-Nonnan  versification  of  those  ages ;  and  enable  us  to  pronounce  that  the  MS. 
now  before  us  cannot  be  older  than  the  reign  of  Richard  IL    Hie  first  lines  are — 

•'  Seynt  Michel  the  Archangel  and  is  felawes  echon 

*'  Bey  bituene  God  and  us  to  schewe  wat  we  scholle  don.'' 

The  letters  t  and  th  are  Saxon.  The  letters  t  are  no  where  dotted.  The  style  of  writing  it 
of  the  14tli  century  at  the  latest. 


(1)  Hickca  Ling.  Vet.  Thesaur.  Part.  I.  p.  222.  This  MS.  has  no  title ;  bat  there  is  another  copy  in  Jeiot 
College  library,  at  Oxford,  >ISS.  85.  intided  **  Tractatos  qnidam  in  Anglico."  Hickes  gives  also  a  satire 
on  the  Monastic  profession,  which  exemplifies  the  Saxon  adulterated  by  the  Norman,  and  was  evidently  written 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  where  he  cites  a  third  Normanno-Saxoo  Poem,  intitled,  '*  The  life  of  S.  Margaret," 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  the  Cmsades,  and  was  taken  by  him  from  a  MS.  in  Trinity 
CoUege  Library,  at  Cambridge.  Hickes  L  225.— There  it  an  Anglo-Norman  metrical  Legend  of  "  S.  Jaliane,'' 
in  the  Bodleian,  NE.  8,  xi.  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  idiom  of  aD  these  is  older 
than  that  of  the  work  now  before  os. 

V2)  Archbishop  Parker  has  assigned  these  "  Lives"  to  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  in  a  MS.  note  prefixed  to 
them ;  but  they  contain  the  Martyrdom  and  Translation  of  Becket,  and  that  Translation  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  King  John,  and  Mr.  Nasmith  gives  a  specimen  of  them  in  hu  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  S.  Benet's  4to. 
Cantab,  1777,  p.  217.  There  is  another  copy  in  Trinity  College  library,  at  Oxford,  MS.  No.  67,  which 
has  not  the  life  of  Becket.  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  Uth  century,  as  in  Warton,  ▼.  2,  p.  4.  There  are 
several  Saxon  letters  iutennixed  in  the  text. 

(8)  Printed  first  at  Neurcnberg,  1478,  again  1493.  Deventer  147©  and  148S. 

(4)  Warton,  v.  i,  p.  14.  ThU  Life  of  Becket  U  quoted  by  Ashmole,  Inst.  Ord.  Garter,  p.  21.  He  also 
qsotet  the  life  of  S.  Brendan,  p.  607.  A  fine  and,  perhaps,  miique  copy  of  the  latter  is  preserved  ia  the 
library  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  GrenviUe,  prmted  by  W.  de  Worde.  Ashmole  qootet  it  from  a  MB.  now 
in  the  Ashmolean  Mosemn. 
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No.  CIL 

''  An  Historical  Poem  in  old  English  Verse,  written  towards 
"  the  end  of  the  15th  Century." — octavo^  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  32.  The  above  title  is  prefixed  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand-writing.  On  the 
inside  cover  are  the  engraved  arms  of  "  Francb  Blomefield,  Rector  of  Fersfidd,  in  Norfolk,  in 
*'  17S6;''  and  a  memorandum  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand  states  that  it  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr. 
Brandy  ^2d  May,  1788.    The  first  lines  are — 

**  Som  tyme  v^as  there  a  man  of  state 
**  That  was  clepyd  Methodius, 
^  A  holy  Bbbop,  a  great  Prelate, 
**  A  man  nobyll  and  spacyous.'' 


Tlie  chapters  of  this  metrical  Legend  are  nine ;  and  each  chapter  is  distinguished  by  a  large 
initial  Grothic  letter,  in  red  ink.  The  greatest  Legendary  Poet  of  the  period  when  thb  Poem 
was  composed,  was  William  of  Nassyngton,  who  translated  into  English  rhymes,  about  the  year 
1480,  '*  A  Treatise  on  the  Triuity,'*  &c.  written  originally  by  John  of  Waldenby.  His  versifica- 
tion agrees  exactly  with  that  of  the  MS.  now  before  us.  Henry  Bradshaw,  another  versifier  of 
the  same  age,  a  native  of  Chester,  wrote  the  Life  of  S.  Werburgh  in  the  same  sort  of  English 
verse.  Thb  piece  was  first  printed  by  Pinson,  in  1521.  The  following  verses  will  shew  the 
•inilarity  of  the  vernfication : — 

^  This  noble  Prynces,  the  daughter  of  Syon, 

*'  The  floure  of  vertu,  and  vyrgyn  glorious, 

**  Blessed  S.  Werburge,  full  of  devocyon, 

*'  Descended  by  Auncetry  and  tytle  famous 

**  Of  foure  myghty  Kynges,  noble  and  vyctorious.^ 

Robert  Fabyan,  the  Chronicler,  was  also  a  Poet  of  the  same  age.  He  flourished  in  1494,  and 
composed  several  Legendary  Poems  in  the  same  style — as  the  **  Seven  Joys  of  the  Blessed 
«  Yiigai/'  and  "  King  Edward's  Comphiint." 


No.  cm. 

**  David  and  Absalom.'' — quarto^  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  62.  The  author  was  Bale.  The  band-writing  appears  to 
be  original,  and  b  certainly  of  that  age.  It  b  a  Tragedy,  in  five  acts.  Bak  was  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  and  author  of  the  "  Catalogus  ScriptoramiUustrium  Brytannise,''  folk),  Basil,  1557 •    He 
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was  also  author  of  a  Comedy  or  iDterlude,  *'  of  John  Baptist's  Preachya^  in  the  Wildernesie,^ 
he.  4to.  1558,  which  is  printed  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  Granger  says  that  **  he  bath  given 
*'  us  a  detail  of  his  Dramatic  pieces,  which  were  written  when  he  was  a  Papist/'  There  was  a 
time  when  these  lamentable  comedies  were  acted  with  applause.  His  Comedy  of  **  John 
**  Baptist's  Preachyn&r,''  and  lib  Tragedy  of  "  God's  Promises,''  were  acted  by  young  men  at  the 
Market  Cross  of  Kilkenny,  on  a  Sunday.  He  died  in  1563.  There  is  a  bead  of  hhn  io  the 
Examination  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  Oldys  says  that  he  has  known  that  '*  Examinatton" 
to  sell  for  tliree  guineas,  on  account  of  its  rarity.-^A  list  of  Bale's  Comedies,  TVagedies^  and 
other  works,  may  be  seen  in  Kippis's  Biographia,  in  which  the  Tragedy  now  before  is  not  men* 
tioned.  He  gives  a  catalogue  of  his  own  works  in  his  Catalogus  Scriptonim,  Wesalue,  1548, 
4to.  p.  243,  where  it  is  omitted  in  like  manner. 


No.  CIV. 

"  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse.** — octavo. 

The  written  pages  are  71  •  The  author  of  the  Poetical  part,  was  Robert  Bott.  The  writing 
is  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At  page  32  is  the  Arraignment  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
contemporary  hand-writiiig,  differing  from  hb  Trial  as  printed  by  Browne  in  1709.— See  the 
State  Trials,    Then  follow  miscellaneous  Poems  to  the  end. 


No.  CV.  &  CVL 

"  Elis  Saga.*'— 7/b/to,  paper ^  Icelandic.   • 
"  Sag  af  Part  a  lop  a.** — ditto. 

The  first  of  these  thin  folios  is  infilled,  "  The  Life  of  Knight  Elis,""  son  of  Julian,  Duke  of 
France,  copied  from  the  manuscript  written  on  Vellum,  in  the  Ama-Magnean  Library,  and. 
preserved  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  No.  533,  8vo.  It  was  presented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thorkelin  to  Mr.  Astle  in  1787,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the  inside  cover  in  Mr.  Thorite- 
lin's  hand.  It  is  all  in  Icelandic,  and  an  Icelandic  Romance  of  1 70  pages,  iairiy  transcribed  by 
quite  a  modem  hand. 

The  2d  volume  b  intitled  "  The  Life  of  Prince  Partalope  and  Marmoria,  a  love  story,  com- 


(1)  Dinertation  on  Pamphlets,  in  the  <<  Phoenix  Britannicns,"  4to.  p.  658.  There  is  a  small  neat  head  of 
Bale,  and  other  Oergymen,  in  «  Lapton's  History  of  Modem  Protestant  Divines,''  Load.  ieS8,  the  printi  of 
which  are  copied  (torn  the  Heroologia.  Another  print  of  hmi  nay  be  seen  in  tiie  copy  of  his  ^  Catdogus,' 
already  quoted.    A.  Wood  styles  Bale  *<  the  fbtd-moathed.'* 
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**  posed  aAer  the  decKiie  of  literature  in  Iceland,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  eeatary,  and 
**  copied  from  a  parchment  MS.  in  the  Ama-Magnean  Library,  preserved  in  the  UnHrenify  at 
"  Copenhagen.  No.  533." 

It  consists  of  73  foh'o  pages,  written  by  the  same  hand  as  the  former,  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Astle  in  1787>  by  the  same  donor.  At  the  end  of  this  MS.  will  be  found  another  Icelandic 
fragment  on  vellum,  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Astle  by  Mr.  Thorkelin,  also  in  1787,  and  is 
intitled,  **  Anecdotes  of  several  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  written  in  the  Icelandic  langoagc, 
*'  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century."  It  consists  of  only  one  sheet  of  parchoMOt,  and 
is  written  in  Latin  characters. 

We  have'not  the  least  foundation  for  any  Icelandic  Literature  prior  to  the  12th  century.  The 
oldest  authorities  will  be  found  in  the  "  Rerum  Hibemicarum  Scriptores."  Snorro  Sturleson 
who  wrote  his  Edda  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century',  as  stated  by  Torffbeus,  in  his 
History  of  Norway,  is  the  first  who  quotes  the  Scalds.  Of  these  he  says,  that  one  of  the  oldest 
wasTheodolf,  the  Scald  of  Harald  Harfage,  King  of  Norway,  in  the  10th  century.  The  most 
ancient  work  extant  in  the  Swedish  Language  is  an  anonymous  Metrical  Chronicle  written  in  131 9- 

The  learned,  with 'few  exceptions,  appear  to -overrate  the  literature,  and  to  exaggerate  the  anti- 
quities of  all  the  Northern  nations,  without  considering  that  whilst  Rome,  Florence,  and  Genoa  were 
irtlomed  with  stately  buildings,  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  Paris  lived  in  hovels.  This,  no 
doubt,  may  appear  no  argument  against  the  learning  of  tite  Northerns,  since  learning  and  the  Arts 
do  not  always  keep  pace  with  each  other.  We  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  iiict,  that  no 
Scandinavian  literature  appears  before  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  Hickes  declares  that  the  oldest 
Runic  MS.  extant  is  not  older  than  the  eleventh  century,  and  there  are  cogent  reasons  for 
believing  tliat  it  is  not  so  old  as  the  12th.  (I)  The  Northern  nations  communicated  no  learning 
or  letters  to  the  Southern,  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Those  fierce  barbarians  seem  to 
have  thirsted  only  for  blood  and  plunder.  They  involved  in  one  undistinguished  ruin,  the 
monuments  of  ancient  grandeur,  as  well  as  the  productions  of  ancient  ingenuity,  and  they  are  in- 
debted to  Christianity  for  civilization. 

Warton  hastily  inferred,  from  Runic  inscriptions  on  coins,  stones,  and  other  monuments,  and 
from  MSS.  quoted  by  Hickes,  that  "  the  Saxons  imported  into  England  Runic  language  and 
**  letters."  But  all  these  fragments,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  England,  are  manifestly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the   Danes.  (2) — ^More  extravagant    is    the    opinion  of  Wormios,   Rudbeck,  and 


(1)  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores,  p.  24,212-215,  and  Index  ib.  voce  ''  Ranae. 

(8)  WartoD's  Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  Dissert.  1,  4to.  Lond.  1775,  p  25. 

The  oldest  Runic  article  quoted  by  Hickes  is  the  *<  History  of  Hialmar,**  written,  be  says,  aboot  the 
year  1000,  asm  his  Dissertatio  Epistolaris,  p.  123.  This  History  was  first  published  by  John  PeringskioM, 
in  Stockholm,  1099.  It  mentions  the  story  of  Abaris,  the  Greek,  and  gives  abimdant  proofs  that  the  author 
-was  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  Nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  the  MS.  from  which  it  was 
published^  is  as  old  as  the  12th  century.— Hickes  does  not  say  that  he  saw  it. 

Warton  often  misleads.— He  confounds  two  Walters,  Archdeacons  of  Oxford,  making  Walter  de  Blapes, 
Geoffrey's  friend,  thoagh  he  was  DOt  Archdeacon  before  1197,  about  44  years  after  the  death  of  Geoffiey. 
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wnne  French  aothors,  who,  assuming  as  a  given  fact,  that  the  literature  of  Scandinavia  and 
Iceland  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  have  ascribed  to  that  source  the  origin  of  the  language  and 
**  letters  of  Greece/' (1)  ""Salmasius  preceded  Baity  and  Freret  in  publishing  these  extravagant 
opinions; (2)  and  Warton  endeavours  to  support  tliem'by  what  he  terms  '^  striking,  implicit,  and 
**  internal  proofs,  which  often  carry  more  conviction  than  direct  hbtorical  asseitions.**  Now,  one 
of  these  *^  striking  proofs**  is,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Denmark  and  Norway  *^  inscribed 
^'  the  exploits  of  their  heroes  on  rocks  in  Runic,  which  is  an  Asiatic  art'' 

Meantime  Tacitus  declares  that  the  Germans  had  not  the  use  of  Letters — *'  Literarum  secreta  viri 
'^  pariter  ac  foeminse  ignorant;''  and  Eginhart  states  that  the  German  was  not  a  written  lan- 
guage before  the  age  of  Chariemagne.  Eginhart  was  Chariemagne's  secretary,  and  was  fully 
qualified  to  know  the  facts. — ^That  some  few  of  the  German  leaders  were  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  letters,  as  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  Marobodus  and 
Adgandestrins,  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the  general 
argument     Bacon  discovered  the  use  of  telescopes  300  years  before  Galileo  introduced  it. 

Of  Odin  we  know  nothing,  excepting  what  the  Saxon  Chronicle  relates  in  two  lines,  that  the 
Saxon  invaders  of  England  referred  their  origin  to  him.  (3)  The  Edda  is  suspicious  authority. 
The  learned  Huet  thinks  that,  like  Macpherson's  Ossian,  it  is  the  production  of  Snorro'g  fancy ;  (4) 
and  though  the  first  Edda  may  liave  been  composed  by  Soemond  Sigfusson,  about  the 
year  1057,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Edda,  as  we  now  have  it,  b  the  work  of  Snorro  Sturleson, 
who  was  bom  in  Iceland,  in  11 79»  and  died  in  1241.(5) 

From  all  accounts,  and  they  are  only  vague,  traditional,  and  unwritten  before  the  11th  age, 
Odin  seems  to  have  been  the  leader  of  one  of  those  tribes  who  were  driven  from  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine  by  the  Romans,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  sra,  as  stated  by  Amgrim 
Jonas,  in  his  Cryroogaea,  1.  1,  c.  4,  ed.  Hamburg!,  1609,  p.  30,  by  Bartholin,  Antiq.  1.  2,  c  8, 
and  by  Lazius  de  gentium  migrationibus. — Weak  as  these  authorities  are,  they  are  the  best  on 
the  subject  Now,  Cholcb,  the  country  thus  ascribed  to  Odin,  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  noted 
for  belief  in  magic;   and  it  appears  from  the  Scandinavian  writers  themselves,  that   theur  most 


(1)  Wonniiu  lit  Ron.  Hafois,  1661,  c.  20.    Radbeck,  &c.    Compare  Gibbon,  vol.  1,  Svo.  p.  414. 

(2)  Salmasiiu  de  Hellenist  p.  400.  **  Satis  certum  ex  his  colligi  potest  linguam,  ut  fentein,  HeUeDicam  a 
'*  Septentrione  et  Scy thia  originem  traxisse,  nun  a  meridie.  Inde  litcrx  Grseconiin  ;  inde  Moss  Pierides ; 
'*  inde  Sacroram  initia."  Freret  more  caationsly  says— «  Cette  supposition  (de  Lettres  Pelasgiennes  pios 
^<  anciennes  que  celles  de  Cadmus)  rendroit  probable  la  coajectare  de  Radbecks,  sar  Vantlquite  des  lettres 
*'  Rnniqucs,  assei  semblablcs  an  premier  alphabet  Grec,  par  le  nombre,  par  I'ordre  et  par  la  Talean^Peatetre 
**  qae  dans  les  premiers  terns  cette  ecriture  etoit  repandae  dans  tont  notre  Occident,  et  qu'  ayant  et^  detmite 
"  dans  la  Grece  par  1' Alphabet  de  Cadmus,  elle  se  ser&  consenrce  dans  la  Scandinavie."— Mem.  de  Litter  de 
I'Acad.  des  Inscr.  t  6,  p.  616. 

(S)  Gibson*s  ed.  p.  IS  and  15. 

(4)  Huet  Orig.  de  Romans,  p.  116.  The  oldest  Icelandic  authors  describe  Odtn  a  Magician.  Mallet.  I. 
p.  70.  &c. 

(5)  Snorro's  Edda  has  been  translated  by  Mallet  into  French,  and  published  at  the  head  of  his  Histoire  de 
Danemarck,  S  vols.  4to.  or  6  vols.  ]2nio.  Paris,  1756.  There  is  an  older  edition  by  Resenios  Hauois,  1665,  in 
4to.  But  the  oldest  MS.  even  of  the  pretended  S«nnndine,  is  not  older  than  the  iSth  centary.— See  Renia 
Hibem.  p.  xxiv.    Mallet  in  vain  dissembles,  he  snccnmbs  nnder  this  invincible  tmth. 
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ancient  Runic  characters,  inscribed  on  rocksy  &c.  were  talisnianic.  (1)  HidLCS  describes  • 
silver  Dauo-Saxon  shield,  dug  up  in  the  Isle  of  Elj,  having  a  magical  Runic  inscriptioo^  sopposetf 
to  render  those  who  bore  it  in  battle  invulnerable.  (2)  Odin's  warriors  ave  called  '*  IncaolationuA 
**  auctoreSy''  in  the  Chronicou  Norwegiense.  Wormius  quotes  a  Runic  incantatioii,  in  which  9m 
Asiatic  Inchantress  is  invoked.  (S)  Venantins  Fortunatus,  at  the  end  of  the  6\h  cenfiiry  is  the 
first  who  mentions  Runes,  and  he  describes  them  not  as  letters,  but  as  barbarian,  and  probahlj 
magical  signs. — "  Barbara  fraxineis  pingatur  Runa  tabellis.'*  (4) 

In  the  history  of  Hialmar,  already  mentioned,  his  Magical  Bell  is  described,  by  which  he 
foretold  future  events,  as  well  as  his  magical  staff,  engraved  with  Rimes,  and  a  nngical  poem, 
by  which  Thorn  raised  a  storm,  and  scattered  the  ships  of  Ulaf. 

Warton's  authority  on  these  subjects  is  not  to  be  depended  upon :  his  imagination  too  often 
nibleads  him,  and  hb  quotations  and  assertions  are  not  seldom  in  direct  opposition  to  Historical 
facts.    Mr.  Ritson  has  detected  several  of  these  errors  in  his  '^  Dissertation  on  Romance  and 

Minstrekey,''  p.  xix.  ^c.     But  he  himself  mistates  at  page  xxiv.  that  ''  there  b  no  shadow  of 

any  ancient  authority  that  this  pitiful  Nation  (of  the  Arinoricans),  a  small  colony  from  S.  Wales^ 
*'  or  Cornwall,  in  Britain,  had  any  other  fictions  than  such  as  they  had  carried  over  with 
*' them." — ^This  dogniatbm  is  completely  refuted  by  those  authors  of  the  12th  century,  ¥rho 
mention  the  Armorican  original  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  Romance^ 
which  are  quoted  in  the  *'  Histoire  Literaire  de  la  France,"  (5)  some  of  which  are  older  than 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  time. 

But  yet,  Ritson  is  justified  in  asserting  that  ancient  Runic  poetry  is  a  mere  fiction;  that  the 


« 


(1)  Hickes's  Onun.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  121. 

(2)  Dissert  Ep,  p.  187. 

(5)  Lit  Rim.  p.  200. 

Reinesiiis  aiiews  that  the  Germans  had  not  the  use  of  letters  in  the  days  of  Ammianiis  Marcellinos,  and  Otftcd, 
who  first  translated  the  Scriptores  into  German,  agrees. — Sec  Rer.  Hil>em.  v.  1,  p,  xxt  Gcnebrard  confinns 
the  assertions  of  tx>tfa.— Chronol.  Sacr.  ann.  428,  and  the  Learned  generally  nnite  in  the  opinion  that  the 
German  was  not  a  written  Uingnage  l>efore  the  days  of  Charlemagne.— Rer.  Hib.  ib.  Maffei  OposcoU  EccL 
p.  §9,  Rotaris,  King  of  the  Lombards,  a  ScandtnaTian  nation,  was  the  first  who  committed  their  hnrs  t» 
writing,  after  they  had  learned  the  use  of  letters  in  Italy.    Mnratori  Rer.  Ital.  1. 1,  p.  1,  &c. 

(4)  Carmine  ad  Flavnm,  L  7,.  c.  8.  Venantins  wrote  the  Life  of  S.  Martin  of  Tours,  in  4  books  of  Latin 
hexameters,  founding  his  narrative  chiefly  on  Sulpicius  Scverus,  and  otiier  Poems  and  Lives  of  Saints  i» 
verse,  before  the  year  609,  when  he  died.  Cave  confounds  him  with  S.  Fortunatus.  His  works  hate  beea 
printed  by  Surius.    He  is  quoted  by  Bede.-  Hist  L  1,  c.  7. 

(6)  The  **  Historia  Caroli  M.  et  Rohmdi/'  published  in  Scharditts*s  "  Rerum  Germanicarum,"  Frankfort 
1656,  foL  has  been  ascribed  to  Turpin,  Archbishop  of  Rheims  in  774.  The  real  author  was  Turpin,  a  Monk 
of  the  11th  century,  as  in  the  French  translation,  8vu.  Lyons,  1683. 

Mr.  Ritson  makes  a  prodigious  crime  of  Warton's  quoting  Lobinean  for  Armorican  Romances,  calling 
this  "  a  most  monstrous  falsehood.''— p.  xxv.'  And  he  pledges  his  character  that  Lobiiieau  does  not  in  one 
single  instance,  quote  any  Poem  whatever,  ancient  or  modem,  in  the  Armorican  language.  Now  the  question 
does  not  relate  to  Armorican  language,  but  to  Armorican  Historical  Romances ;  and  Lobinean  publishes  one 
of  these  in  his  second  volume,  p.  691. — "  Histoire  de  Jean  IV  &c.  par  Maistre  GuiUanme  de  S.  Andre,  Sec, 
"  Scohutiqne  de  Dol."  in  which  King  Arthur  is  mentioned  as  King  of  Armorica.  Several  Armorican  Romancea 
are  quoted  by  Warton,  from  Montfaacon's  Biblioth.  MSS.  See  also  Rivet  Hist  LU.  de  la  Fkance,  1 6  and  7, 
Pre£  p.  66. 
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Scaldic  story  of  Regner  Lodbrog  and  Thora,  is  bat  tlie  story  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda;  that 
the  Sagas  are  imitations  from  the  French;  and  that  the  Danes  have  no  Historian  whatever 
before  ^e  11th  century.  (1) — P^haps  the  first  metrical  Romance,  properiy  so  called,  is  the 
^  Chanson  de  Robnd/'  which  Taillefcr  sung  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  the  Normans  marching 
to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  as  stated  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  died  in  1142,  and  by 
Wace,  who  compiled  his  ""  Bruf '  in  1 155.— Cahnet  states  that  the  *'  Roman  de  Garin  le  Loheran,'' 
written  about  1050,  b  the  oldest  in  the  French  language.  (2) 

Next,    in  point  of  age,  is   *'  A  Chronicle  Historic  of  the  Britons   and  English,  from  the 
'*  atchievement  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  the  death  of  Henry  I."  composed  before  the  year  11479 
when  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  died,  who   caused  that  book  to  be  translated^  according 
to  those  of  the  Welch  Kings,  and  sent  it  to  Walter  Espec,  who  died  in  or  before  1 140«  as  appears 
firom  the  death  in  that  year,  of  Archbbhop  Thurstan,  a  witness  to  hb  Foundation  Charter  of 
Riveauz  Abbey.    This  seems,  from  the  mention  of  Walter,  the  Archdeacon,  to  be  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth's  Brituh  History,  which  is  addressed  to  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester.     A  fragment 
b  annexed,  by  way  of  continuation,  to  the   '*  Brut''  of  Maistre  Wace,  in  the  Kingi  MSS. 
IS,  A.  xxL — ^Wace  was  a  native  of  Jersey,  and  Canon  of  Caen.    He  composed  the  **  Roman  de 
**  Rou,"  the  Romance  of  William  Long-Sword,  the  Romance  of  D.  Richard  I.  hb  soo^  the 
Hbtory  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  an  Abridgement  of  ditto,  the  Life  of  S.  Nicholas,  and  the 
"  Roman  de  Chevalier  du  Uon,''  in  1155.(3} 

Contemporary  vrith  Wace  was  Benoit  de  Saint-More,  who  wrote  **  Lestoire  des  Due  de  Nor* 
^  mendie,"  and  the  *'  Roman  de  Trok,"  both  which  are  among  the  Harleian  MSS. 

Le  Roman  de  Florimon  is  of  the  year  1 180.    Christien  de  Troyes  vnrote  in  1 19 1,  "  Les  Romans 

de  Chevalier  a  I'Epee,  ou  i'Histoire  de  Lancelot  du  Lac,"  the  Graal,  and  others,  some  of  which 
are  lost.    Lebeuf  says,  "  Un  MS.  de  U  Bibliotheque  Colbert  Cod  3745  nous  Ibumit  k  Martjre 

de  S.  George,  en  vers  Francoise,  par  Robert  Guact^  une  vie  de  S.  Thomas  de  Canterberie,  en 

Kers  Francoise  Alexandrins,  par  frere  Benet,  et  une  Hbtoire  du  Martyre  de  Hugues  de  Lincolni, 
''  enfant  tue  par  un  Juif,  Tan  1206."  (4) 

Thus  it  appears  that  Letters,  as  well  as  Civilisation,  travelled  Northward  from  those 
nations  which  first  diffused  the  light  of  science  on  the  world,  and  which  were  the  hive  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  a  fact,  very  well  ascertained,  that  Europe  was  covered  with  forests,  almost 
impenetrable  to  man,  for  a  long  time  after  the  inhabitants  of  Asn  were  collected  into  renowned 

(1)  Stephens'  Not®  in  Saxonem. 

(2)  Hist  Lit.  de  la  France,  tL  IS,  and  vii.  76. 

(S)  The  original  of  Wace's  <<  Bmt"  is  in  the  Cotton,  Claodias  A.  ix.-  See  EUis's  valuable  specimens  of 
Early  English  Poetry.  No  Romance  in  English  rhyme  has  yet  been  produced  of  an  earlier  date  than  about 
the  end  of  Edward  I.  and  the  learned  Tyrwhitt  asserts  that  all  English  Romances,  prior  to  the  age  of  Chancer, 
are  translations  from  the  French.  In  John  of  Glastonbury's  CaUlogue  of  Glastonbury  library,  already  men- 
tioned, we  find  only  four,  via.  ^  Gesta  Normanorum,"  ^  liber  de  excidio  Trojse,"  <<  Gesta  Ricardi  Regis," 
and  <<  Gesta  Alexandrl"    This  Catalogue  was  written  in  1248. 

(4)  Lebeuf  Recherches  sur  les  plus  ancieiiBes  traductions  en  Langue  Francoiie. 
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cities,  the  population  and  splendour  of  which,  as  described  by  ancient  authors,  would  be  in- 
credible, if  their  accounts  were  not  supported  by  the  clearest  evidence  of  Holy  writ.  An  anctent 
Chronologist,  who  is  quoted  by  V.  Paterculus,  states  that  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians^ 
reigned  over  Asia  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  years,  from  the  reign  of  Ninas, 
to  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  189  years  before  Christ;  and  the  astronomical  observations  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  which  were  presented  to  Alexander  at  Babylon,  on  tables  of  brick,,  ascended  50  years 
higher,  that  b  to  the  year  before  Christ  2045.(1) 

CONCLUSION. 

We  have  in  this  publication  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  all  those  discussions  by  which 
history  is  too  often  distorted,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  contending  parties,  without  any 
regard  to  truth.  In  the  method  which  we  have  pursued,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppress  uo- 
fiivourable  facts,  or  to  disguise  circumstances  by  an  artful  narrative.  A  partial  narrative  may 
undonbtedly  be  given,  and  often  has  been  obtruded  by  persons  who  profess  to  consult 
originals ;  but  if  the  object  of  a  work  is  to  enumerate  the  contents  of  those  originals,  he  must 
be  more  than  artful,  who  misrepresents  against  the  primary  object  of  his  own  undertaking. 
Occasionally  where  the  errors  of  preceding  writers  have  occurred,  we  have  noticed  them ;  but  we 
have  done  so  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  learning.  Far  from  us  the  arrogance  of  those  who 
claim  the  privilege  of  dictating,  as  if  a  fleeting  reputation  were  to  consecrate  their  opinions,  or  as 
if  human  knowledge  were  not  necessarily  incomplete.  Our  object  is  to  collect  and  to  announce 
such  scattered  fragments,  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  our  ancestors. 

(1)  This  fiet  ia  stated  by  Simplicins,  io  L  2,  Arutotelis  de  Ccelo,  Comment  46.  Porphyrins,  the  Pbilosoplier, 
also  states  (not  in  nrnneralt,  which  are  liable  to  cormption,)  but  at  fnll  length,  that  these  Obserrationi  of  the 
Chaldaans  were  preserved  daring  a.  tenn  of .190S  yean  before  Alexander  entered  Babylon.  '«T«r  c«aaciOMi» 
rptm,  that  is  more  than  twenty-two  centuries  before  Christ.  The  celebrated  Bianchini  agrees. — Storia  Uaiv^ 
page  900.    Bossnet  refers  them  to  the  year  before  Christ  22SS. 

Marsham  objects  the  impossibility  of  preserving  inscriptions  on  brick  so  many  ages ;  but  many  of  the  con- 
solar  Fasti>  published  by  Flranessi,  are  on  brick,  some  of  which  are  now  nearly  SOOO  years  old* 
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Page  2.— MSS.  III.  IV.  &  V. 

Similar  Tartar  Rolls,  found  by  Russians  in  the  South-East  parts  of  Tartary,  written  on  blue 
-paper,  in  the  sacred  characters  of  Thibet,  in  gold  and  silver  ink,  are  preserved  in  the  Sloane  Col- 
lection, No.  2835,  2836,  2837,  and  2838.  Several  alphabets  in  different  parts  of  Tartaric  Asia 
differ  widely  from  the  Shanscrit  and  the  Phaenician.  The  Shanscrit  and  its  derivatives  are  the 
sacred  characters  of  Hindostan,  Thibet,  Pegu,  Cashmir,  Bengal,  Malabar,  and  Tamoul,  as  stated 
by  Sir  William  Jones.  Tlie  Alphabets  of  all  the  regions  East  of  Persia,  have  no  relation  to 
the  Phaenician  or  its  derivatives,  except  where  the  Moliammedans  have  introduced  the  Arabic. 

The  Greek,  Latin,  Pelasgian,  Etruscan,  are  clearly  derived  from  the  Phaenician.  The  Pelas- 
gians,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  Phaenicians  (1.  2,  c.  51);  and  he  is  supported  by  Strabo, 
1.  5  and  10,  where  he  quotes  Anticlides  to  shew  that  some  of  the  Pelasgi  sailed  with  Tyrrfaenus, 
the  son  of  Atys,  into  Italy.  In  fact,  the  Etruscan  Letters  and  language  were  Pelasgian,  as  shewn 
by  Gori,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Eugubian  Tables.  (1) 

The  Learned  agree  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  before  the  captivity  of  Babyion,  were 
Samaritan,  and  that  is  Phaenician.  The  alphabetical  Psalms  shew  the  order  and  names  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  Alphabet,  and  the  forms  of  these  letters,  taken  from  the  ancient  Samaritan  coins, 
are  given  in  Walton's  Polyglot. 

Amongst  the  Alphabetical  Psalms,  (2)  the  11 1th  and  112th  are  eminently  conspicuous.  It  is 
not  each  strophe  that  is  marked  by  a  letter  of  the  Alphabet,  as  in  the  other  longer  Psalms,  but 
every  verse  has  a  letter  prefixed  to  it.  The  verses  are  of  seven  syllables,  like  tlie  Anacreontic, 
and  not  one  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  missing. 

The  most  ancient  inscription  hi  alpliabctical  letters  is  said  to  be,  not  the  Sigaean,  described  by 
Chishull,  Antiqu.  Asiat.  p.  4,  ed.  1728,  but  that  discovered  by  the  Abb^  Fourmont,  Mem.  de 
TAcad.  des  Inscr.  t.  15,  p.  400-410,  which  is  stated  to  precede  the  Christian  aera  by  nearly 
1400  years ;  whilst  the  Sigacan  precedes  it  only  by  500.  (3)  It  was  discovered  under  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Amide,  which  was  built  by  the  son  of  Lacedemou,  about  1400  years 


(1)  S«e  aUo  Etraria  Regalis,  folio,  Lacca,  1767,  and  Passeri's  Etniscan  Paintings,  Rome,  1775.  Compare 
Cumberiand  Origine.s  p.  S15~S4S,  with  Gori's  Mossi  Goarnacii  Monnmenta.  Florent.  fol.  1744. 

(2)  These  Psalms  are  the  9th,  24th,  25th,  S4th,  36th,  or  S7th,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  lllth,  112th,  118tb, 
119th,  145lh,  all  which  precede  tlie  Captivity.  Solomon  closes  his  Proverbs  wilh  the  character  of  the  firm 
hoosewife,  in  an  alphabetical  song.  In  which  not  one  of  the  Hebrew  letters  is  missing. 

(S)  It  is  preserved  in  the  Ro^-al  Library  at  Paris.  For  its  great  antiquity  we  have  only  the  opinions  of 
connoisseurs,  chiefly  French.    P.  Knight  calls  it  a  forgery.— See  hu  Essay  on  Greek  Alphabets,  Loud.  1794. 
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before  the  Christian  sera,  and  is  in  Greek  Boostrophedoo,  begioDing  from  right  to  kft.  The- 
Sigaean  is  also  BoustropbedoQ,  buV  hegins  froip  kft  to  right«  The-Nointel  ioscription,  which- 
was  discovered  in  1672,  in  a  Church  at  Athens,  appears  to  be  the  next,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to^ 
the  Sigaean.  It  may  be  seen  engraved  and  described  in  Montfaticon's  Palaeography,  page  135. 
AH  the  Learned  agree  in  referring  it  to  before  €•  450.  The  Greek  letters  said  to  have  been  added 
to  the  sixteen  original,  by  Palamedes,  and  Simonides,  were  used  before  their  times,  for  they 
are  in  the  Amiclean  inscription,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  written  l60  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  or  1344  before  the  Christian  aera ;   they  are  also  in  the  Eugubian.  (1) 

The  most  ancient  Alphabets,  the  Samaritan,  and  ancient  Hebrew,  or  Phaeuician,  agree  in  22 
letters,  and  in  their  order  and  power.  The  Arabic  has  28,  the  Persic,  and  Egyptian,  or  Coptic^. 
32,  the  Russian  41,  the  Sbanscrit  50.  The  modern  Hebrew  characters  were  introduced  by  Em, 
after  the  Captivity,  from  Chaldaea,  as  more  beautiful  than  the  ancient ;  and  they  and  the  Syriac 
agree  in  tlie  number  221  The  most  accurate  and  rational  accounts  will  be  found  in  Walton's 
Prolegomena,  and  in  Calmet. 

Sir  William  Jones  l^as  published  a  Grammar  of  the  Persian,  Mr.  Richardson  of  the  Arabic, 
Dr.  Woide  of  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic,  Mr.  Halhed,  editor  of  tlie  Gentoo  Laws,  aided  by  Mr. 
Wilkins,  formed  a  type  ^f  the  Gentoo  or  Shanscrit,  and  printed  a  Grammar  at  Hoogly,  in  Bengal,. 
4to.  1778.  Hickes's  Grammars  of  the  Northern  Languages  are  well  known.  All  modem  Irish 
Grammars  and  Dictionaries  are  extremely  imperfect :  they  are  meant  only  for  the  vulgia* 
Irish.  O'Brian  has  added  nothing  to  Llhwyd,  and  Llhwyd  litis  derived  no  benefit  from  O'CIery, 
whose  ^*  Focloir,'*  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all.  The  Stowe  copy  appears  to  be 
unique.  Lambard,  Somner,  Lye,  Whelock,  and  Hickes,  have  all  contributed  very  considerably 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Saxon.     On  Irish  Characters,  see  page  399* 

Page  l6,  MS.  No.  XL. — The  Talopian  or  Pegu  MS.  here  described,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.. 
Astle,  in  his  Origm  of  Writing,  fol.  p.  46,  where  he  says  it  in  ^  on  palm  leaves,  21  inches  long, 
and  S\  wide,"  and  that  the  letters  are  made  of  a  glutinous  substance  like  black  Japan.  In  the 
Sloane  Collection,  No.  4849,  is  a  MS.  on  the  same  material,  and  in  similar  characters* 

• 

Page  60,  line  27,  **  Cuanac,** — Sir  J.  Ware  lias  accurately  observed,  that  this  author  is  often 
quoted  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  as  low  down  as  628,  but  not  after,,  and  conjectures  that  therefore 
he  flourislied  about  this  time;  addiug,  however,  that  if  he  was  a  writer  of  a  later- date,  be  was,, 
perhaps,  that.Cuanac  who,  in  the  said  Aunals,  is  called  *^  Cuau,  the  Grandson  of  Bessan,. and 
"  Scribe  of  Trcoit,"  who  died  A.D.  7SS,  or  "  Cuan  the  Wise,  Bishop  of  Louth,"  who,  in  the 
same  Annals,  is  said  to  have  died  A.  D.  828.(2)  .... 

Colgan  has  published  a  legendary  account  of  Cuanac,  the  Annalist,  in  his  *^  Vitae,'*  p.  249}  and 
another  from  a  MS.  which  he  names  '*  Codex  Sahnanticensis,"  p.  250.    From  all  accounts  col- 


(1)  See  Barthelenii*8  Memou*,  in  the  Acad,  des  loser,  t.  89;  Nouveau  Traite  de  Dlplonu  t.  1>  p.  6lJ»-aS6^ 
and  Gori*«  Eagubian  Tables. 

(2)  Cnaoy  Cuaiia,  and  Cuanac,  are  synonymoiis.    The  Aimalist  is  more  commonly  called  Cuanac 
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lated  together,  it  appears  that  the  Annalist  was  Abbot  of  Lismore,  in  the  7th  c^tmry,  that  he 
wrote  the  Annals  of  Ireland  down  lo  the  year  628,  as  in  Colgan,  ibid,  page  251,  and  that  tbeM 
are  the  Annals  which  are  so  frequently  referred  to  by  Hgemac. 

The  following  eminent  men,  of  the  same  name,  are  frequently  mentioned  in'  the  Irish  Annals, 
and  Monastic  works  of  the  middle  ages : — 

Cuana,  the  Blind.^Cuan  of  Ros-eo,  m  Eastern  Bregia,  or  Meath,  who  died  717. 

Cuan  of  Drum-chllin,  who  died  721. — Coan,  Scribe  of  Treoit,  or  Drogheda,  who  died  734. — 
Cuan,  Abbas  Monasteriensis,  in  the  County  of  Louth,  who  died  SOO.-^Cnan,  Bishop  of  Louth 
(Lugmadeosis),  and  the  Wise,  who  died  828.— Cuan  of  Killdelge,  who  died  721.'^Cuan,  Abbot 
of  Maghbile,  who  died  742. — Cuan  the  Mild,  who  died  743. — Cuan  of  Lilcag^  who  died  74S. — 
Cuanus  Arbrensis  in  regione  Kinselagh. — Cuan  of  Inis  Hag. — Cuan  of  Irolech,  who  died  782. — 
Cuan  of  Atbascrach,  who  died  788. 

That  Cuan  of  Lismore  was  born  in  Connauglit,  would  seem  very  probable,  from  his  haTing 
founded  the  Church  of  Killchuana,  now  a  Parish  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Tuam,  and  in  the 
Deanery  of  Enach  dun,  in  the  County  of  Galway.  Popular  tradition,  as  well  as  the  legend 
published  by  Colgan,  attribute  it  to  him.(l) 

The  works  of  Cuanac  are  all  lost.  The  chief  merit  of  some  of  the  later  Bards,  whose  works 
are  extant,  consists  in  their  having  preserved  the  names,  ages,  and  some  historical  facts  recorded 
by  their  pre<lecessors.    Cuanac's  Annab  are  quoted  by  them,  and  by  Tigemac. 

Page  64,  line  3— *"  Amkru  CholuimchilH;'  or  the  Extatic  Poem  of  S.  Columba. 

Irish  Poems  of  the  Tth  century,  yet  extant,  afford  internal  evidence  that  their  construction 
is  founded  on  the  traditional  Rhythmical  Songs  of  the  Pagah  Bards.  Their  metre  and  their 
jingle  is  National.  They  follow  a  long-established  practice,  well  known  to  the  Bards  of  former 
times.  Of  the  obsolete  language  of  Columba's  Poelns,  and  of  all  the  Poems  of  his  age» 
some  judgment  may  be  formed  from  Colgan's  account  of  the  coeval  Poems  of  Eochoid  Dalhm, 
which  he  had  in  his  possession  in  l647*  *'  Eochoid,"  says  he,  *'  flourished  in  580,  and  was 
**  better  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  his  native  country  than  any  other  writer  of  his  time. 
*'  He  wrote  in  Irish,  in  the  antiquated  language,  some  works  which,  in  these  latter  ages,  cannot 

be  easily  understood,  even  by  the  best  informed  in  the  Irish  tongue.     Hence  it  is  that  tlie 

Antiquaries  of  later  times  have  illustrated  them  with. copious  glossaries^  and  have  been  accus* 
*^  tomed  to  expound  them,  in  the  antiquarian  schools,  as  precious  monuments  of  the  ancient 
*'  idiom  and  antiquities  of  Ireland.  (2)  Dalian's  principal  Poem  is  in  honour  of  S.  Columba, 
**  and  was  written  before  that  Saint  had  departed  from  the  Synod  of  Dromcet,  in  Ulster,  in  596. 
**  It  is  mtitled,  Ambhra  Columchille.     I  ha\'e  a  copy  of  it,  well  written,  but  intelligible  to  very 


(1)  Vitap,  SS.  p.  203. 

(2)  VitK  SS.  p.  203.  Dalian  is  mentioned  in  (VDonners  Life  of  Columba,  c.  218,  where  he  it  styled 
<<  Arcbimagister,  sen  Supremoi  Professor  Antiqnitatam  Hibemis.*'  O'Flaherty  therefore  mistakes,  and  mis- 
lemds  his  readers,  where  he  says  that  the  <<  Irish  Itngnage  has  suffered  so  little  change,  that  what  was  written 
**  in  it  many  ages  ago,  is  eqoaUy  intelligible  to  the  modem  Irish,  as  if  written  yesterday."    Nichoisott  takes 
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**  ttw,"  (1) — Colgan  gives  a  similar  account  of  another  Poem  of  Dalian's,  on  the  death  of  S. 
nu8:(2)  and   though  he  was  not  the  most  judicious  oom|Hler»:  yet  never  was- there  a  nom 
faithful  editor,  or  a  more  honest  or  religious-  mind* 

GindduSk  in  the  12Ui  century,  mentions  some  of  the  works  of  S»  Cohimba  in  Irish  extant  iD 
hb  tiroes — *'  Quatuor  Hibemici  Prophetas  habere  dicuntur,  Molingum,  Brecanum,  PatriduD,^ 
*'  Colum-Killum,  quorum  etiam  apud  illos  libri  adhuc  extant,  Hibemice  script!.'' — ^Topogr. 
Hib.  1.  J,.c,  95.— One  of  the  oldest  Welch  Chronicles  extant,  is  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian,  No.  3&59, 
of  which  a  valuable  copy,  with  notes  by  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Petrie,  is  now  befine 
OS. (3)  This  Welch  Cbrouicle  of  the  1  Ith  century  erconeously  refers  Columba's  death  to  562*. 
We  have  elsewhere  shewn,  that  he  died  in  597. 

P&ge  64.  The  works  of  Columba. — A  List  of  Columba's  works  may  be  collected  from  the 
valuable  Irish  Life  of  Columba,  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  Rawliuson,  vol.  xxv.  which  vas  written  by 
Magnus  O'Donnel,  in  1520 — 1532,  as  stated  abo\e,  p.  4.— As  several  Irish  Poems  of  the  Stowe 
CoUection.are  preserved  in  this  MS.  the  following  account  of  it  deserves  a  place  here. — 

It  is  an  imperial  folio,  of  120  pages,  written  on  parcliment,  in  the  Irish  language  and  cha- 
racters, and  is  in  excelleut  preservation,  the  cover  being  fortified  at  the  corners  with  lamina. 
The  first  leaf  is  blank,  the  second  bears  the  name  of  Comiac  Mc  Carthy,  1598,  thus — **  Dena 
'^  a  Dhia  trocahre  aramm,  7  maith  duinne  air  hpeacadh  do  reir  do  mhor  throcahrt  fnn^  2  Auguiii; 
'*  1598,  Cormacus  Macmih,"  1.  e.  "  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  forgive  us  our  sins,  accord* 
"  ing  to  thy  own  great  mercy. — 2  Aug.  1 598,  Cormac  Mac  Carthy."  This  is,  probably,  the 
Cormac  who  is  so  often  mentioned  by  Carew,  in  liis  '*  Pacata  Hiberuia.'^ 

Another  notice  gives  the  name  of  the  transcriber. — Beannacht  DiaJ  Choltiim-Cilk  airanSgriU^ 
'^  neatr,  do  sgribh  mUi  Giolla  m  Brig  in  aig  heatkaJ*  i.  e.  *'  May  God's  blessing  and  S.  Cohimbas,. 
*'  attend  the  writer.     I,  Gildas-Brigit,<4)  transcribed  this  in  the  prime  of  Life.*" 

On  the  second  written  leaf  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  S.  Columba,  mitred,  boldhig  his  crozier' 
in  hb  leflr,  and  giving  the  Latm  benediction  with  his  right.  The  thumb,  index,  and  middle 
fingers  are  extended,  to  signify  the  Trinity,  the  other  two  are  closed,  to  represent  the  hypostatical 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  person  of  Jiesus  Christ.  The  head  of  the  crozier  represents  that 
of  a  dragon,  and  the  opposite  end'  terminates  in  a  cuspis.  Such  was  S.  Columbanus's  crozier, 
which  is  called  in  Irish,  Cmnhaiha,  by  his  disciple,  Jonas,  who  wrote  his  Life  about  the  year  644. 
Half  the  first  column  of  the  first  leaf  is  left  blank,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  it  with  the  oma- 

this  notion  oo  trust  from  him,  in  hU  Irish  library.  Dub.  1724,  p.  xii.    Ogygia  Vindicated,  p.  20.    There  are 
several  Irish  MSS.  at  Stowe  and  Oxford,  uhich  persous  skilled  ouly  in  modem  Irish  cannot  entirely  explaiD. 

(1)  <'  Aiind  ejus  Rhythmnm  in  mortem  et  funebrem  landem  S.  Senani  extat  penes  me,  quod  vix  sine  illns 
**  trationibns  Antiquariorum  hodie  capi  potest."-^ Ibid. 

(2)  ^*  Extat  penes  me  unum  exemplar  hujus  Opens  egregie  scriptum,  sed  seclusis  fosis,  quos  habet  anneios,. 
«  Commeotariis,  hodie  paocis,  iisque  peritiasimis  penetrabiie." — Acta  SS.  Lovanii,  1647*  p.  204. 

(S)  ChroDicon  ab  anno  D.  444  ad  954,  MS.  Harl.  No.  S859. 
(4)  i.  e.  Senros  Brigid«,  unde  Gilbret 
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mented  lohial  letter  T.  The  first  lines  are — **  .  .mnscantar  betaka  an  Ab,  nmmUka  7  mi  wmtkt 
*"  aikar  7  prtm  faidh  nimhe  7  Ulmam  an  90  edham  Cahum  CiUi  me  Feidhlimidh."  i.e.  «"  Here 
*'  begins  the  Life  of  the  holj  Abbot  and  Supreme  Father,  and  Chief  Prophet  of  Heaven  and 
*'  Earth,  that  is,  of  Colnmcille,  the  Son  of  Felim/'  &c.  The  following  account  of  this  work  is 
faithiiilly  taken  from  the  original.  It  was  never  published  before,  and  may  be  seen  at  page  9, 
col.  1 ,  of  the  MS. — 

**  Bidh  a  fhis  ag  fucht  legtha-  am  beih.  m  ga  rabe  A§agna»  nue  Aedka  wte  Jedka  RmaUlk  one 
''  Neill  Gairb  me  Tahrdelbaigh  anjina  hi  DemdmaUl  do  Jurail  am  emd  dokhia  Laidm  dam  beik 
*^  90  do  ernhr  am  Gaidhile,  7  do  furaU  am  ekmd  do  bhi  go  enundh  am  gamd  di  do  ear  ambuga^ 
*^  mnut  go  mbeith  00  oolut  totkmeoema  do  each  uUe  7  do  thinu.  7  do  timoU  am  emd  do  bhi  tprtite  «r 
'*fedh  ahem  Ubor  Er,  di,  7  do  deehi  as  a  bei  ftimd,  do  emrf  ot  gaeh  em  euid  di  tn  a  himad 
"  imcubhaid  fein  am.  o^a  eeribtha  amn  90  eis. . . . ,  A  CaisUm  Pmri  ma  iri  mamat  tP  do  deehiagk  im 
''  beiha  90  an  than  b.  «Am  da  bl.  dee  ar  xx  or  euie  e  ar  m,  bl.  dam  tigema,"  i.  e«  *'  Be  it  known 
*'  to  the  reader  of  this  Life,  that  Magnus,  the  son  of  Aodh,  son  of  Aodh  Roe,  son  of  Nial  the 
^  Surly,  son  of  Torloch  0*Donnell,  called  the  Wine-Drinker,  procured  the  parts  of  this  Life 
*'  that  were  written  in  Latin  to  be  translated  into  Irish,  and  that  part  that  was  in  old  obsolete 
*^  Irish,  to  be  translated  into  easy  (common)  Irish,  in  order  that  it  might  be  pUin  and  profitable 
^  to  all ;  and  it  was  he  who  collected  the  parts  that  were  scattered  about  in  old  Irish  books, 
**  and  such  sayings  as  came  from  his  own  mouth,  and  placed  each  pari  in  its  proper  place,  as  in 
**  the  sequel     In  the  Castle  of  Port-na-tri-namad  this  Life  was  completed,  A.  D.  153^" 

Afier  the  Irish  life  of  S.  Columba,  ending  at  folio  61,  eighteen  leaves  follow,  which  contain 
valuable  copies  of  some  of  tlie  Irish  Poems  which  are  mentioned  in  this  Catalogue.  These 
copies  are  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  their  being  fairly  transcribed  by  O'Donnel's  amanu- 
ensis, and  under  Irs  inspection,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  Irish  scholars  of  his  age,  but 
)b1so  because  they  are  ascribed  to  their  proper  authors.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most 
.valuable.  We  abstain  from  translating  the  lines,  as.  that  has  been  already  done  in  this  Catalogue- 
Irish  Poems  of  the  Stowe  Collection  which  are  in  this  Bodleian  MS. 

Fol.  61.— The.  first  is  Flan's  "  Comal  Cuimgidh  Clomde  Aeili;'  consisting  of  50  lines  of  14  syl- 
lables, the  last  syllable  of  each  rhyming  with  the  seventh  in  the  middle  of  the  line. 

The  2d  is  Flan's  **  Ata  9mid  ruUa  ma  Righ:'—30  lines,  ditto. 

The  3d  is  Flan's  "  A  Eoleha  ChomaUi  Ceoluighe.'— 32  ditto. 

The  4tb  b  ''  Emma  Daita  Cairfni  Cruaidhr-^46  ditto. 

5.— Next  follows  a  Poem,  to  which  are  prefixed  these  words:  "  Sieht  Seimlimbair  CaiUim  and 
"  90."  A  part  or  extract  from  the  ancient  book  of  Callienus  here ;  this  extract  is  a  Metrical 
History,  of  12  lines,  ditto,  beginning  "  Cairjn-i  Fog.  Emma  Eim  7  Comall  mar  me  NeiU." 

6.  •*  SHehi  am  t  oeim  liubair.  e.naan  Duan  ea. 

u  t?z.4z^  ^  c<ma«  Cahma.— 23  lines  ditto. 

Hmbhair  a  ta  arddar,  aemchme  Coimchub.  eomhkn^  Ac— 17  lines  ditto. 
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8.—*'  AJta  turn,  $emeku8  mek  SuaUV-^n  lioes  4itto. 
9.—''  Bennackt  mi  m  Fhlrnndrndhme."—!  t  ditto. 

10.— The  10th  piece  has  the  name  of  *'  Fland  one  Looan*'  prefixed,  and  begins, 

*'  Fland  me  Latum  OUamh  Canmaekt,  ee. — Ard  do  Seeh  mwtena  Cm&A." 

This  Poem  consists  of  64  lines  ditto. 

1 1 . — ^The  1 1  th  has  Coluniba's  name  prefixed  thus : 

''  Cobm  Cille  cc.—Euieufrima  baUMn  hmam:'—66  lines  ditto. 

12. — Columba's  name  is  prefixed  also  to  the  l^tfa. 

'*  Ata  am  lechi  Caamll  Cnuddh.*'  i.  e.  '<  Here  is  the  Fnnend  Monument  of  Conal  the  Hardy/ 
35  lines  of  14  syllables  as  the  fttrmer. 

13. — 5^icht  sein  Hub-Qnlim  so — CaUlm  cadh  euhu.  «tA.''— -20  ditto. 

14. — "  CaUiin  cc.—Gebaidh  crith  an  tahtmh  tend." — 14  ditto. 

15. — ^^  Aingeal  dxfri  CaiUin,  -^Codludk  Sammdae  dan  mind  air  atmidheJ' 

This  is  a  Dialogue  in  metre,  between  Caillin  and  an  Angel. — 12  lines  ditto. 

16.—''  Catrw//  mc  Cumain  re."-*- 17  ditto. 

17.—**  Ullian  ee. — Foghar  na  gaiihesi  anoir/* — 1 9  ditto. 

18.<-*-'^  Martain  t  ms  d  JEHrinn  auitiii.-^Anonymous  of  seven  lines* 

19.—"  Ftnd  dx^A  Oiein  an  raide  rnmJ'—M  ditto. 

20.-^"  Fmd  ec.-^A  hen  labt^ut  rimn  an  laecc J'-^IO  ditto. 

21  .*— ''  JFind  ce.-^ath  me,  a  Temwr  anoeJ' 

22.-^"  CangalCtndmagaxrmaithriJ' — Anonymous  7  lines. 

AAer  tlie  above  Poems  b  the  following  entry  in  the  same  hand. 

23. — ^'  Slieht  sen  iuib.  is  cin  gin  a  Ardcama,  and  so. 

*^  Buands  bona  i  Damn  or  cuic  Ul  and  so — t.  cuid  da  xx  ar  tir  Conmil^  7  emd  tri  jtJt  ar  Cleinm 
^  Aedka  bmdke^  7  cnid  t.  bfer  ndec  co  lath  7  da  Jteh  ar  O  Cathan^  emd  tri  rx  a  Ctnel  moainy 
^^  7  emd  da  xx  Saraitke  or  ma  Flmnd^  7  cuid  daxx  ar  mc  Gt^-Mntrty  7  euid  tri  xx  ar  ibk  Eaeky 
^^  7  cuid  da  xx  ar  oirrtearaib,  7  on  urrdail  c.  na  ar  Oirgialiaib,  7  cuid  da  xx  ar  Feraib  ManacIL 
**  7  cuid  da  xx  ar  tirFiachrach  arda  sratha  7  cuid  da  xx  ar  mac  CathmaH^  7  cuid  da  fir  deec  ar 
'**  Magcana,  7  cuid  da  fir  deec  ar  xx  ar  muindt  Bim  7  cuid  Seisir  ano  Charagan  7rL  That  is — 
**  .O'Donnel's  taxations  on  Ulster,  firom  a  part  of  the  old  book  which  is  preserved  at  Ardcama. 

"  The  maintenance  of  40  men  from  Tirconnel ;  the  maintenance  of  60  from  the  descendants 
^*  of  Aodh  the  Yellow;  the  maintenance  of  15  men  and  a  half,  and  40  from  O'Cahan;  the 
*'  maintenance  of  6o  from  Clan  Moan ;  the  maintenance  of  40  Rescuers,  or  Guards,  from  O'Flin ; 
^'  the  maintenance  of  40  from  Mac  Gilraor ;  and  of  60  from  the  Hi-£acli  Clans,  and  of  40 
^*  from  the  Oirtirs,  or  Ards ;  and  the  same  number  from  the  Uriels,  or  Orgials ;  the  main- 
^  tenance  of  40  from  the  Fermanachs;  and  of  40  from  the  Hi  Fiachrach  Ardstratha  Clans;  and 
''  of  40  from  Mac  Cathmals;  and  of  12  from  Magcana;  and  of  32  from  the  O'Bims;  and  of  6 
*^  firom  the  Choragans,^  &c. 

This  taxation  list  is  followed  by  old  Irish  Poems,  of  which  these  are  the  titles.  Most  of  them 
have  been  mentioned  and  their  titles  have  been  translated  already  in  this  Catalogue. 
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24.^<<  GUldbrighde  mac  dmmidke  cc. — Roga  sur  claimu  Conoifl.— 41  lines  ditto. 

^5.«— '^  An  Gilla  Bridkde  ctdna  ce. — C&itatt  cmngrdh  eimnne  neiU, — 39  ditto. 

26. — '*  An  Gilla  Brighde  cedna  cc.«— Tlitfitc  iaimgeri  nan  Er  IkIr.^— 33  ditto. 

27.—*'  An  Gilla  Brighde  e.  na  ee. — Celrar  a$fnlifnair  FlanJ^-^Sg  ditto. 

28.—"  An  Gilla  Brighde  c.  na  cc.—DoJidhr  Dia  Cinel  Omffit/."— 26  ditto. 

29.—'*  Gitta  Brighde  cc.— Testa  Eochahr  glais  gaindT-^-^^  dittow 

30.-^^'  GUla  Brighde  me  Conmidhe. — Do  $lan  naimh  a  ath  SenuigJ*^-^5  ditto. 

3].^«<  Mc  Conmidhe  cc.  1.  Brian  ruadh. — Imda  mrmm  ac  C/?f.''— 37  ditto. 

32. — "  In  Brian  ruadh  c.  na  cc. — Lenfat  na  ct.  ar  cloinn  DalJ^ — 38  ditto. 

33. — *'  in  Brian  R.  c.  na  cc. — Dimgach  do  Conal  Dal.^-^S^  ditto. 

34. — "  Ruaidhri  Ruadh  0  Huiginn  cc. — Fklang  ann  roidhfadia."-^^^  ditto. 

35. — "  Fergal  Rnad  0  Huiginn  cc. — Fada  a  dert.  na  deich  righ.*^ — 33  ditto. 

36.—''  Fadg  occ  o  Huicind  cc. — Failing  do  mtr^'/t  amvisa.*' — 15  ditto. 

37.-^"  Olc  cuimhmghi  mo  cuman.'^-^QS  ditto. 

38.—**  Diarmaid  0  Cleirigh  cc—  Marindfosf.ia  Cot.** — 36  ditto. 

Irish  Characters.-'The  Irish  Cbaracten  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  pth  centuries  differ  widdy  from 
those  which  are  subsequent  to  the  invasions  of  the  Danes.  The  former  are  round,  even,  and 
beautiful.  Specimens  of  the  oldest  may  be  seen  in  Mac  Regol's  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels,  In 
the  Bodleian;  in  Columba's,  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  in  Columbanus's  Antiphonarium,  de- 
scribed in  the  Rerum  Hibernicarum,  vol.  1,  &c.  Specimens  of  those  of  the  12th  century  are 
fiinnshed  by  Maelbrigda's  Four  Gospels,  in  the  Harleian,  written  in  1138,  of  which  a  detailed 
account  is  given  in  the  Rerum  Hibemicarum,  vol.  1,  another  may  be  taken  from  the  Irish  MS. 
of  the  President  de  Robien's  Collection,  ibid. 

A  third  MS.  of  that  age  remains  to  be  noticed  here.  It  is  the  Bodleian  Chalcidius,  Mus. 
31,  98^  F.  3,  15.  This  valuable  copy  of  Chalcidius's  Commentary  on  Timaeus,  written  in 
Ireland  in  the  12th  century,  consists  of  68  folios,  4to.  on  parchment.  Each  page  is  divided  inta 
two  columns.  It  commences  with  the  words  ^  Socrates  in  exhortationebus."  The  text  it  occa- 
sionally interlined  with  a  commentary,,  in  smaller  and  more  recent  Irish  characters  of  4be  13tb 
or  14th  century.  The  words  are  not  always  separated  in  the  text,  and  there  is  no  punctuation' 
but  the  dot»  which  is  found  only  at  the  ends  of  sentences. 

At  the  head  of  the  ftrst  page  the  following  words  are  written  in  the  above  more  recent  Irish 
characters — '^  Osius  Hispanie  Episcopus  fuit.  Chalcidius  vero  Arcbideaconus  fuit.''  Osius  pre- 
sided at  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  325.  Chalcidius  was  his  contemporary ;  and  hence  we  find  at 
the  bead  of  the  first  column  of  this  MS.  in  the  text  hand-writing,  '<  Osio  Calcidm$:* 

The  Prologue  ends  at  page  2,  col.  1.  line  2,  thus—"  Prologus  ejepUcit-^Uberf  i.e.  Tbneeus.'^ 
Several  Historians  and  Poets  are  quoted  by  the  Irish  Commentator.  About  the  middle  of  page  6 
his  comment  is  *'  Theis  dicitur  ipsa  Pallas,  qua:  dicitur  illam  urbem  Sais  in  Saitica  Regione 
'*  Egypti  condidisse,  et  suum  nomen  ei  imposuisse,  et  dicitur  ipsa  Pallas  Egyptiaca  lingua  Neutk 
"  Graeca  vero  Athene/' 
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At  page  1 5,  Tioiaeus  begins  in  the  same  Irish  characters.  The  first  part  ends  at  page  22, 
col.  2,  thus.  ''  Hactenus  de  mundi  sensibilis  constitutidine  tractavit  Tymyny  PlatoDyc»  prima 
**  pars  explicit  feliciter.  Incipit  de  Secunda.'' — ^The  whole  is  in  one  Irish  hand  down  to  page  48, 
where  begins  a  Treatise,  "  de  die,  de  nocte,  d  ebdomeda,  de  hieme,  &c."  Of  this  Treatise  the 
characters  are  also  Irish,  but  smaller  than  the  preceding.  It  is  an  Astronomical  work  of  con- 
siderable merit  and  learning,  giving  an  account  of  the  yean  of  ancient  nations^  of  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  <&c.  exphiining  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  cause  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  &c.  Hipparchus  and  Strabo  are  quoted^  with  Ptolemy,  Josephus,  S.  Augustin,  and  several 
of  the  old  Geographers.  .  At  folio  31,  the  hand-writing  varies  again,  but  the  characters  are  Irish 
throughout,  and  no  where  more  recent  than  the  14th  century.  The  letters  i  are  no  where  dotted, 
or  accentuated,  in  any  of  these  treatises,  or  e\en  in  thie  interlined  explanations.  The  last  treatise 
is  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle. 

Chalcidius  translated  Plato's  Timaeus,  from  Greek  into  Latin,  adding  the  very  valuable  com- 
mentary now  before  us,  about  the  year  of  Christ  330.  He  mentions  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  Creation,  quoting  the  Greek  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Origen ;  but  it  appears  from  his  manner  of  quoting  Moses,  that  he  was  not  a  Christian. — 
**  Uebneorum  Sapientissimus  Moyses  non  humana  facundia,  sed  Oivina,  ut  farunij  inspiratione 
*'  vegetatus,  in  eo  libro  qui  de  genitura  muudi  censetur,'*  &c.  His  commentary  was  published 
with  notes  by  the  learned  Meursius,  Lugduni  Batavor,  4to.  l6l7.    This  is  the  best  edition. 

These  MSS.  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  afford  the  best  specimens  of  the  Irish  Characters 
which  have  been  in  use  since  the  10th.  Of  the  Ogham  characters,  the  oldest  specimens  extant 
are  given  from  sepulchral  monuments,  and  MSS.  in  the  Reruni  Hibemicarum,  vol.  1. 

An  accurate  transcript  of  Lord  Clarendon's  Book  of  Ogham's,  which  is  now  preserved, 
in  the  Harleian,(l}  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  Brehon  MS.  in  this  Collection,  Press  II. 
No.  XXXVII.  In  Astle's  Origin  of  Writing,  fol.  129^  130,  we  are  infonned  that  King  Charies  I. 
corresponded  with  Lord  Glamorgan  in  Ogham  cipher,  and  that  some  of  this  cwrespondence  is 
pteserved  amongst  the  Royal  Letters  in  the  Harleian,  vol.  iii.  No.  118,  119* 

In  the  Hadeian  MS.  No.  432,  is  an  ancient  transcript  of  some  of  the  Municipal  Laws  of 
Ireland,  and  a  tract  called  **  SeanchoM  Mor**  or  the  Laws  of  Nine  Judges,  made  in  favour  of 
Christianity  in  the  6th  centuiy,  by  three  Kings,  three  Bishops,  and  three  sages^  at  tlie  top  of 
pages  4  and  11  of  which,  are  specimens  of  Irish  Ogham  characters  of  the  llth  or  12th  century. 
These  have  confessedly  the  power,  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  and  no  where  exceed  them  in  number ; 
and  though  they  do  not  follow  in  the  same  order,  yet  it  is  clear  to  unprejudiced  observers,  that 
they  are  but  a  species  of  stenography  founded  upon  the  Latin; — nor  is  there  any  Ogham  MS. 
extant  more  voluminous  than  the  Ogham  Grammar  in  the  Harleian,  which  consists  only  of  1 4 


(1>  Cod.  Cfaurend.  Mosaei  Brit  1. 15,  ex  dooo  J.  Milles,  in  Catal.  Ayscongh,  v.l.  p.  S19,  No.  478S.— Another 
specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Harleian  MS.  No.  432,  as  above ;  hot  that  MS.  cannot  be  older  than  the  llth 
century.  Mr.  Astle  says  that  the  oldest  Irish  MS.  which  he  discovered  was  the  Psalter  of  Cathel,  written  in 
tiie  latter  end  of  the  10th  centary,  p.  190.  Ware  mentions  this  Psalter  Antiq.  ▼.  S,  p.  64,  and  in  the  8to.  ed. 
Lond.  1664,  p.  11. 
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pageSy  and  the  whole  of  which,  excepting  the  various  forms  of  the  Ogham  alphabets,  are  written 
in  Irish  characters,  which  are  manifestly  Latin  derivatives  of  the  12th  or  13th  century. 

The  Irish  writing  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  l6th  centuries  is  barbarous  almost  in  the  extreme. 
The  beautiful  writing  of  former  ages,  which  Giraldus  describes  as  rather  angelic  than  human,  (1) 
had  utterly  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  state  of  war  in  which  that  country  was 
incessantly  engaged.  In  preceding  ages  Irish  MSS.  were  adorned  with  paintings  and  ornaments 
of  various  kinds  and  colours,  which  reflect  honour  on  the  taste  of  the  country.  An  elegant 
specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  coloured  engraving  taken  from  Columba's  Gospels,  in  Trinity 
College  Library  :  another  may  be  seen  in  Mac  Regol's  copy  of  the  Gospels,  called  the  Rush  worth, 
in  the  Bodleian.  Mac  Regol  was  Abbot  of  Birr,  and  died  in  820.  Adamnan  mentions  painters 
of  books  as  usually  established  in  Irish  Monasteries.  (2)  The  Harleian  MSS.  No.  5280  and  432, 
contain  specimens  of  ornamented  Irish  Letters,  from  the  12th  to  the  13th  century,  as  noticed 
by  Mr.  Astle  in  his  folio  edition,  page  194.  No.  5280,  contains  S.  Brendan's  seven  month's 
navigation,  about  the  year  700,  with  a  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  the  books 
of  Kings ;  a  description  of  the  Hebrew  nabla,  and  other  Church  instruments ;  an  account  of 
Guaire  Aidne,  King  of  Connacht  in  560,  when  S.  Columba  corresponded  with  him ;  a  description 
of  Eamania,  the  capital  of  Ulster,  in  the  reign  of  Concobar  mac  Nessa ;  a  Collection  of  Irish 
Canons ;  Ascetic  pieces  by  Colnian  mac  Beogna ;  Prophecies  ascribed  to  Bee  mac  Dea,  and  to 
S.  Fursey,  whose  Ecstacies  are  mentiooed  by  Bede ;  a  moral  Poem,  composed  in  Irish,  by 
Adamnan ;  and  copies  of  several  Irish  Poems  which  have  been  already  described  in  this  Cata- 
logue. 

Page  320.— Laramon  translated  the  '«  Brut''  of  Maistre  Wace,  which  he  finished  in  1188,  in 
a  mixture  of  Saxon  and  Norman,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  the  English  Language  in  its  infancy. 
The  change  of  Saxon  into  English  may  be  collected  from  that  MS.  and  from  the  Englbh  Rhymes 
of  S.  Godric,  a  hermit,  who  died  in  1 170.  Many  of  the  English  Nobles,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
IL  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  as  stated  by  Brompton.  In  one  century  after 
Lazamon,  Robert  of  Glocester  finished  his  Rhyming  Chronicle,  anno  1278,  when  a  considerable 
difference  occurs  in  the  more  improved  state  of  the  Englbh  idiom,  and  yet  Robert  of  Bninne, 
a  coeval  author,  says  that  at  this  time  the  Kings  spoke  not  a  word  of  English.  Edward  I.  con- 
stantly spoke  French — See  Wyntown's  Chronicle,  II.  46,  76,  82,  97. 


(1)  Rer.  Hibcm.  Scriptores,  vol.  1,  p,  177, 180. 
(S)  Ibid,  Index  word  Pict^ri^ 
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Page  4,  line  21-»for  to  belong$,  read  hehmgt  tot. 

29,  line  24— for  Scriptoraf  read  Scripture. 

30,  note  S — for  the  accounty  read  /Aaf  accouni. 
S4,  note  S— for  Ireland,  read  Iceland. 

45,  note  1— for  Sustut^Uae,  read  «u</ii/tMe. 

48,  line  IG — for  comf,  read  some. 

57,  line  6— for  Conain  bunadua,   read  ^xnoZod 

G5,  note,  line  11— insert  (2)  before  Polybius ; 

and  for  vtaat  read  vricot 


Page    98,  note,  line  4— insert  (2)  before  Nicdbon. 
137,  line  4— for  intently  read  nitenti, 
143,  line  8— dele  he. 
160,  line  20— Insert  (1)  after  Cloonard« 
194,  line  20— for  j>rcMff,  read  dresseu 

196,  line  1— for  doii«,  read  dant. 

197,  line  2— for  are,  read  is. 
209,  line  2 — for  mean,  read  main. 
308,  line  3— omit  ''  de  Mapcs." 

322j  line  32 —for  Lohinean^  read  WartouL 
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A. 

ABBCrrS  of  Hiona,  page  80. 

Abbreviations  ot  MSS.  l6,  17* 

Abdalhokm's  Egypt,  11. 

Abdallah's  Arabico  Spanish  Bibliotheque,  8. 

Abdarrahman  on  the  number  VII,  7. 

Abubecre's  Koran^  6,  7. 

Abubecre  on  the  number  V1I»  11. 

Abulfeda*s  works,  14. 

Abulpharag's  specimen,  8,  9,  10. 

AbulghazVs  works,  9* 

Achabo  Survey,  215,  21 6. 

Achmed  Ben  Mussu  on  the  Mercy  of  God,  8. 

Acill,  tlie  residence  of  Cormac,  King  of  Ire- 
land, 55,  63,  100,  287. 

Acre,  English  and  Irisli,  see  Fintan* 

Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  250,  277. 

Adamnan*s  age  and  writings,  23,  24,  34,  53, 
78,  120,  116,  124,  125,  153,  197,  200, 
214,401. 

Adne's  copy  of  Brchon  Laws,  197,  401. 

^engus  the  Culdee's  age  and  writings,  30, 
104,  l6l,  19(),  198,  200. 

Aengus  mac  Nadfroic's  age,  l62. 

JEra,  the  vulgar  in  Charters,  vii. 

^hicus's  Geograpliy,  47,  56,  210,  &c. 

African  characters,  7,  8. 

Ages  of  MSS.  V,  viii,  x.  xii,  l64. 

Aidan,  S.  l6o.     See  Saints. 

Aidants  inauguration,  125.   See  Inauguration, 

Ail,  worship  of  in  Ireland,  45,  46, 

S,  Ailbe*s  rule,  1 6o.     See  Legends  and  Ldves, 

Ailech,  the  Royal  seat  of  Ulster,  90. 

Ailred  of  Revel's  works,  291-316. 


Aladin-al'Sherif  on  the  source  of  the  Nile»  13. 

Albania,  33,  34,  127,  U2,  148. 

Al'Betad's  poems,  14. 

Albion  and  leme^  how  derived,  44,  65. 

lyAlcala  (Peter)'s  Arabic  Dictionary,  8. 

Aldfrid's  Irish  Poem,  95. 

Aldhelm's  works,  23,  237,  337. 

Alexander  the  Great's  Life,  299.   Letters^  300* 

Alexander,  Archdeacon,  295* 

Alexandrian  Bible,  vii. 

Alfred,  King's  works,  23,  341.    Psalter  ziii. 

Alfred  of  Beverley,  302. 

Allen  and  Almoin,  poems  on,  55. 

Alphabets,  3,  4,  5, 395-397.    Sec  Characters, 

Cingalese,  Talismanic,  Runes. 
Alphabetical  Psalms,  95,  395. 
Al'Tabori,  the  Li\7  of  Arabia,  9. 
Amergin  mac  Amalgad's  works,  29,  58-60, 

62-64,  120,  150.     See  Brehon. 
Amhra,  139,  ^95.    See  Columba. 
Anastasius's  works  in  Irish,  200. 
Anglesey/  (Lord)'s  Irish  RebelUon,  &c.  239,  ^^* 
Anglo-Irish  interest,  181,  182,  <&c. 

■ genealogies,  142. 

Anglo-Norman  writers,  3,  320-337.     Poems 

and  Legends  in  verse,  384-386. 
Anglo-Saxon  Charters,  vii.  viii.  sii.  xiv.  xv. 
Annals,  Irish,  141,   143.      See  Bojfle,  Can- 

nacht,  Inisf alien.  Masters,  Ttgemach,  Ulster. 

How  to  be  completed,  204. 
Annals,  Tyrian,  where  quoted,  43,  66,  67, 72. 
Aodh*s  Irish  Poems,  50,  11 6. 
Aodhagan,  Anluan  Ma€s,  Poems,  50, 187«. 
Apollonii  Historia  MS.  298-311. 
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Appendix  to  Press  I.  221. 

Arabic  Learning,  9,  1 1']9,  &c.  304. 

Characters,  19. 

Numerals,  l64,  341. 

Ara  Frode*8  age,  34. 

Archieves  of  Flanders,  37  7 • 

Ardmagh,  l>ook  of,  62. 

Aristodemus'sfsjoWy^  36. 

Arithmetical  Numerals  of  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, 211. 

Armenian  MS.  14. 

Armarican,  original  of  Geofirey  of  Monmouth, 
302-304. 

Armarican  Romances,  302-304,  321-324. 

Arms  of  Ireland,  37- 

0*Artegan*s  Poems,  55,  62. — His  age,  27,  5S, 
62,  63,  120,  141,  150,  198,  200,  239. 

Asal  mac  Fheineadha's  Poems,  151. 

Aihmole,  and  his  MSS.  356,  364,  365,  386. 

Asiemannfs  Bibliotheca,  7"99  18. 

Astie's  fac-similes,  205. 

Astronomy  of  the  Irish,  135,  400. 

Athaimes  Poems »  150. 

Athamree,  battle  in  13 1 6,  49. 

Athdare  battle,  poems  on.  111. 

Attacots,  33,  34,  99,  153,  213,  280. 

Augmentation  Office,  369. 

Authors,  ancient  Irish,  25,  129,  150.      See 
Poems,  Books,  and  Appendix  to  Press  I. 

—  Englbh,  of  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 

turies, 328, 376.    From  l637  to  1735,  357. 
•See  Caialogues. 

Autographs,  iii.  iv.  245-276. 

Aviemu^s  quotations  from  the  Tyrian  Annals, 
72. 

B. 

Baal  and  Baaltinne,  25,  33,  37,  39~41,  44, 
170.    Irish  sacrifices  to  41. 

JB0ceaiief/(eI  Council,  xii.  xiii. 

Bacon's  map  and  telescopes,  311,  312. 

Bagdad  and   Cairo,  Arabic  history  of,   by 
Elaben,  14. 

Baird  CuVlad-mac-an's  poems,  104,  105. 


BahrdFergal'Og-maC'an's  Poems,  \0^  106, 
109. 

Goffrmd-mac-an's  poems,  I09,  110. 

Baidncus  Dolensis  MS.  297. 

Baldwin's  original  MS.  298. 

Balers  Poems,  386. 

Ballimote,  book  of,  49,  51,  57,  64,  84,  171. 

Ballindoon  Abbey,  when  built,  77» 

Battiniohher  Castle,  75. 

BardSf  name  of,  considered,  280.  Hereditaiy, 
138.  How  numerous,  139.  Of  Connacht 
and  Munstcr,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  51, 
179.  Times  of  the  later  Bards,  221-232. 
Irbli  laws  concerning  them,  323.  See  Bre- 
hon,  Appendix  to  Press  I.  Poems. 

Bamewall,  183. 

Barton's  Loch  Neagh,  126. 

Battle  Abbey  Roll,  208. 

Btc  mac  De's  Irish  Poems,  200. 

Bede's  Hist.  MS.  291.     Editions  292. 

Beda  Scvtvm,  309. 

Belgian  Kings,  metrical  lists  of,  in  Irish,  their 
partition  of  Ireland,  26,  and  forts,  281. — 
See  Tanud. 

Benedict  of  Peterborough,  317. 

Benignus's  Irish  Poems,  49,  51,  57* 

Beverly,  S.John  of,  Life  of,  MS.  291* 

Bhascons,  or  Vascons,  of  Ireland,  102. 

Bible,  parts  of  in  Irish,  l65. 

Bibliotheca  Hibemico-Cottoniana,  177* 

Birch,  Dr.  248. 

Bishops,  Irish,  181-184,  238,  241. 

■  Pictish  and  Scottish,  81. 

Blackstone,  317,  318. 

Bladma  hills,  Irish  Poems  on,  63. 

Blai,  282,  386.    See  Brehon,  Cormac,  Druids. 

Books,  ancient,  22,  50,  110,  327,  352,  371. 
See  Ballimote,  Cong,  Conquests,  Congabhla, 
Connacht,  Gabhala,  Glendaloch,  64,  Dmge^ 
nan,  irse,  Kilronan,  Lecane,  Reigns,  Rights, 
Protinees,  Libraries,  Testament,  Udri,  An- 
nals.  Poems, 
—  ofCluan,  143,  195. 
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Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  xii. 

Boti's  ¥oems,  287. 

Boyle  Annals,  202-204. 

Boyle,  248.     See  Omry. 

Bractouy  314. 

Braganza,  5&, 

Bramhall,  194. 

Breagh,  Druidic  Plain  of,  56.    Poem  on,  ibid. 

Bre/ni,  26,  78,  lOp,  110,  ll6,  118,  281. 

BrehoH  Laws,  29,  30,  58,  282-286,  290,  292. 

Brendan*8  Life,  34,  67,  l6],  385. 

Brian  Boiromh,  expeditions  of,  85,  1 16. 

O^Brian's  Poems,  50,  87. 

O* Brian's  Irbli  Dictionary,  178. 

Brigades,  Irish,  how  recruited,  26 1. 
Brigantes,  5-9,  56-58,  66* 
Britanniea  Gesta,  320. 

Broga,  a  roj-al  seat.  Poem  on,  55-58. 

Brogan*s  Irish  Poems,  93,  99»  100,  l62. 

Broghill,  Lord  Orrery,  248. 

O'Brmdar's  Poems,  188. 

O'Bruaideg's  Poems,  93.     Death,  149. 

Bruce  War,  49,  50. 

O'Bruodin  (Taidhg  mac  DaireV^  poems,  50, 
103,  104,  110,  122,  128,  146,  147,  179. 

Brut  of  England,  298,300,303,305-307,310. 

Buckingham,  330. 

Burton  MSS.  344.     Leicestershire,  363. 

Bury  tower,  29. 

fin/f  Monastery,  35,  89,  118.— See  f7fl». 


Caaba,  Poems  in  the,  l8. 

Casar's  wars,  an  Irish  MS.  150,  280. 

Casar,  Sir  Julius's,  MSS.  344. 

CiBsarean  Library,  xiii. 

CaiUi^s  Irish  Poems,  64,  101,  200.     His  age, 

101. 
Cailkn's  Life  and  Legend,  1 16. 
0'Cainie*s  Irish  Poems,  50. 
Calcidius,  in  Irish  Characters,  399. 
Caldwell,  Life  of,  277. 
Calendar  of  1420,  MS.  341.     Works  on,  ib. 


Calendar  of  the  Rolls,  364,  370. 

CalUenus,  book  of,  110,  115-118. 

Callisthenes,  299. 

Camden's  Ireland  translated  by  KnolUs,  210. 

Cannicus's  Irish  poems,  197« 

Canon  of  the  sacred  books,  xii. 

Canons  of  Euscbius. 

O'Caoim's  Poems,  50. 

Caravallo's  Greek  abbreviations,  17* 

Carbre  Riada^s  age,  126,  142. 

Carbre  Uffecar's  reign,  296# 

Carman,  ancient  fair  of,  63,  70,  71}  ^90* 

Carmina,  Hibemica  Antiqua,  6l.    See  Poems. 

Came,  45-47,  70. 

Cam-free,  inaugurations  and  palace  of,  49,  51, 

52,  126. 
Came-soir  Point,  63-68. 
Carolan's  Irish  Sonj^s,  52,  166-I68. 
Carrickjergus  Monastery,  1 58. 

O'Carrol,  genealogy,  158. 

Cartularies,  379. 

(fCarthaig,  a  Druid  and  Poet  in  IO67,  27, 179* 

Carthyy  (Mac)'f,  forfeitures,  252,  259. 

Cashel  of  Bells,  85,  93,  9^*  104. 

Cashel  Psalter,  201-203.    Sec  Psalter. 

Casiri,  18. 

Casley,  viii.  xvi. 

Cassiodorus  MS.  xiii. 

O'Casside  (Emon)'«  Poems,  1 45. 

Cassiierides,  44. 

Castles,  Irish,  their  ages,  73-75. 

Catalogues  of  ancient  MSS.  343-366,  368. 

Catkal  O'Conor,  the  Red  Handed's  Genealogy, 
109,  148. 

Catholic  affairs,  240,  &c.  See  Carry,  Clergy, 
Bishops,  Excommunications. 

Caxton,  282. 

Ceallachan-Cashil's  expeditions,  85. 

O'Ceallaigh's  Metrical  Genealogy  of  the  O'Kel- 
lys.  Anno  1200,  87. 

Cenfaelad's  poems,  age,  grammar,  and  Brdion 
Laws,  xi.28,  60,  99,  100,  150,  189,  200, 
283,  285,  288,  289.    See  Brehm. 
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Cenfehrad  battle,  1 12. 

CetnCs  Irish  Poems,  28. 

CAonipftOfi  of  England,  338. 

ClumdoB  MSS.  108,  195,  203,  208,  209,  211, 

22(J,  273,  284,  290. 
"  title  to  the  manor  of  Villiers,  in  Ire- 

land, 277. 
Chandos  (tlie  Lord),  Ambassador  in  Persia, 

recalled  in  l685,  15. 
CharaeterSf  Alphabetical  and  Talismanic,  3  to 

22.     Irish,  339.     See  Letler$. 
Charter$,  Anglo-Saxon,  vii,  viii,  xii,  xiii—xv. 
Chatter  J  the  Great,  314-318,  369. 

of  Heniy  III.  345. 

of  Felnn  O'Conor,  181. 

of  King  VVithred,  ii-ix.  xv. 

Chester^  Roger  of,  319. 

'  ■,  Library  of,  320. 

Chichesttr*8  Administration,  233,  &c. 

Chiidren,  Irish,  sacrificed  to  Baal,  41. 

Chinese  paper,  history,  and  MSS.  5,  15. 

Ckronkn  bona  Angli^e^  339,  340. 

ChronicleSf  Irish.     See  Annals  and  Books, 

Chronicle  of  Chester^  199. 

,  Saxon,  3 1 4. 

Chronicon  Ramsay,  ii. 

Scotorum,  195,201^349. 

Chronique  ancienne,.  MS.  321 . 

Chronologia  by  Reynolds,  AIS.  334. 

Chronology  of  Irish  Kings,  25,  30,  32,  33,  36, 
38,  49,  94,  114,  115,  137,  138,  144,  l67, 
1 7 1 ,  1 79, 1 89,  201 ,  205.  See  Coeman,  Fla- 
herty, 

Church  goods,  inventories,  353,  361-364. 

S,  Cianan,  194.    See  Uves  and  Izgends. 

S.  Ciaran,  1 62,  171.    See  Ldres  and  Legends. 

Cinaed,  or  Kenneth  O'Artegan's  age  and 
poems,  27,  141.     See  Artegan. 

Cincora,  the  royal  seat  of  Munster,  63. 

Cinjehrad  battle,  111,112. 

Cingalese  MS.  16,  17. 

Cirencester,  Ricliard  of,  213« 

CistercianSf  origin  of,  331. 


Citiei  of  Britain,  303-4. 

Clan  Ollamhain,  an  Irish  poem,  142.     Sec 

Seasnan, 
Clanrickard,  248.    Library,  87*   Family,  257- 
S.  Clare's  Rnle,  in  Irish,  190. 
Cloon/ree,  an  ancient  royal  residence,  SS. 
Clarendon's  Irish  Rebellion,  two  coeval  copiei, 
237,  239.— Enghsh  Rebellion,  340.— Ori- 
ginal of  ditto,  iii,  iv. 
Cl^tndon  on  the  Irish  Remonstrance,  250. 
Clergy,  Irish  Catholic,  disputes  between  the 

secular  and  regnlar,  264. 
Cleri  (Michael  OO  one  of  the  IV  Masters,  his 
Book  of  Conquests,  84,  143,  152,  173. — 
Poems,  ih.  52,  53. — His  Irish  version  of  the 
Rule  of  S.Clare,  190.     Other  works,  94, 
149.     Cucoigre,  105,  150.      Lugad,  104. 
John,  51,  128. 
Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  250,  253,  264. 
Cloveshoe  Council,  xiii. 
C/oofi/ifi/ battle,  11 6. 
Coedmons  Saxon  Poems,  23,  54. 
Coeman's  poems,  54,  57,  86,  87,  94,  114,  ll6^ 
142,  143—146,  148,  174,  200.     His  Chro- 
nology, 144. 
Cogad  Gall  is  Gaoidhil,  a  Poem,  11 6, 117* 
Cogeshale's  Chronicle,  313,  314-318. 
Coghlan,  Mac's,  poems,  143. 
CoissPs,  Mac,  poems  and  age,  87,  90-93, 100, 
1 10,  196,    Two  Mac  Cobsis,  93y  HO,  120- 
Colca*8  poems,  53. 
Collations  of  MSS.  iii.-v. 
CoUas,  Princes  of  Ulad,  90,  145,  148. 
Colman  mac  Lenine's  poems,  162,  199* 
Colman  0*Lochan's  poems,  150. 
Colman  mac  Congellan*s  poems,  28. 
Colman  0*Seasnan'8  poems,  38,  86,  142. 
Colours,  laws  of  tlie  Brehons  respecting,  29, 30. 
Columbas  poems,  and  Life  of,  23,  34,  54,  59f 
64,100,101,  115,117*     His  merits^  80,  81, 
115-117.     His  Life,  in  ancient  Irish,  79i 
84, 120, 168,  396^97*    His^portrait,  397- 
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Cohmbamu^i  works,  83. 

Cobrnm^  inscribed,  2,  4,  5,  19,  20. 

dm  of  the  Hundred  BatiMe  time,  &c.  27, 50, 

85,  in,  126,  151,  164,283,  287. 
Can* 9  six  sons,  poem  on,  composed  in  1140, 

50,  87. 
Omal  Ceamalgh's  rout,  121. 
Canal  Gulban  and  Conai  Crimthan's  age,  S9, 

90,117. 

Conor  the  Hero' 9  tomb.  111. 

Canar  I.  King  of  Ireland's  age,  32,  Zl^  153. 

Coneobar  mac  Nes8a*s  age,  37, 121.  See  Ckro^ 
noiogy  and  Eanumia, 

Cong,  Book  of,  199,  200. 

CongaMa,  book  of,  54,  85,  87,  96,97,  99. 
100,  143. 

Conmidhe,  Gildas  Mac's,  poems  and  age,  89, 
90,94. 
■  Brian  Mac's,  poems,  90. 

Cannacht  Kings,  metrical  Ibts  of,  49,  51.  See 
iyDinegan  and  O'Maokonar. — Income  of, 
48.  Inaugurations  of,  49 — 52.  Wages  paid 
by  them  to  their  Chiefs,  169. 

Connaehi  Annals,  MS.  50,  73,  148,  173,  178, 
204,  205.  Nobles  of  in  1314,  141.  Set- 
tlement of,  276. 

(yConar  Pedigree,  51-54, 64, 76, 1 13, 1 1 4, 1 28. 

*  ,  Aod,  King  of  Connacht,  son  of  Eo- 

gan,  killed  in  1309,  49,  52,  64,  113.— His 
inauguration,  110.  Aodb's  return  from 
Palestine,  137. 

Felim,  son  of  Aod  mac  Eogain,  killed 


in  1316,  49,  52.  Inaugurated  twice  at  the 
hill  of  Carnfree,  50-52,  75.— Inauguration 
poems,  ib, 

—  Torloch,  the  son  of  Aod,  son  of 


Eogan' 

—  Torloch,  the  Great's  reign,  as  King 


of  Connacht,  to  be  dbtinguisbed  from  his 
reign  as  King  of  Irehind,  49. 

Magnus,  King  of  Connacht's  inaugu- 


ration poem  of  the  year  1293,  94. 


(yCanar,  Charles,  of  Belanagare's  correspon- 
dence, 180-184.  His  account  of  the  Bi- 
shops of  Ireland,  1 85,  and  Popes'  power,  tfr. 
Dowu&ll  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht,  in  1420. 

ConqnestSy  Book  of,  48.  Another  copy,  ibid. 
Another,  79^  Another,  84,  85,  115-117> 
141,  152,  207.  See  Gabhala. 

Cantraterey  of  the  Irish  Bards  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  151.  See  OXleri,  O'Bruodin, 
Barde. 

Corcran*8  poems  and  age,  55. 

(yCormac's  poems,  88. 

Cormac  O'Cuin,  the  son  of  Art,  King  of  Ire- 
laud's  Brehon  Laws  and  age,  32,  97^  9Sf 
110,  116,  127,  146,  171,  283,  285,  289. 
See  Brehon. 

Cormac  of  Cashel,  97, 106, 196.    See  Psalter. 

Cormac  mac  an  Eigia's  poems  and  age,  11 6. 

(yComin'e  poems,  167-179. 

Coronation  of  Kings  of  England,  338. 

Corporation8y  Irish,  oaths  enforced  in,  and 
how  disfranchised,  245,  249-251,  254. 

0*Corran's  poems,  52. 

Coutoubsha  monument  and  characters,  5. 

CraoM-ruadh  order,  37,  78. 

Creaghe  Irish  Grammar,  206.   See  Grammar^ 

Creed f  in  oldest  English,  33.1. 

Crelli'e  negociations,  273,  &c. 

Crimthan's  Poems,  120. 

Crown  jewels,  and  other  regalia,  346-360. 

Crom,  the  great  idol  of  Ireland,  40—43, 52-54, 
80.     See  Baal  and  Druida. 

Cronany  an  Irish  poet  of  the  6th  century,  23. 

Cropland  Library,  327*  Destruction  of,  327» 
337. 

Cruachan,  the  royal  seat  of  Connacht,  27, 48, 
49,  53,  63,  78,  84,  88,  121,  127. 

Cruithy  Toma's  poems  on,  48. 

Cruithne,  or  Picts,  origin  of  the  name,  1 10,1 1 1 . 

Cruitin,  Mac's,  poems,  109, 118, 120, 12^. 
■  Emon  Mac's,  poems,  106-7. 

Crmtire,  what,  141. 

CmlA,  the  Irish  harp»  99^  146, 147. 
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Cualgnian  War,  37,  11 1,  120.    See  Tean. 
Cuan  O'Lochm's  poems,  \l6,\ 73.  See  Lochan. 
Cwnute's  Annals,  6o,  120,  176, 395. 
Cmcullin*s  age,  27,  37,  38, 121,  126, 127,  l65, 

201,281. 
Cufic  characters,  7- 

Culdees,  82,  199,  200,  203.     See  Aengus. 
Cumian  the  Tail,  Irish  life  of,   79,  80,  84, 1 10, 

111,125,  127,283. 
Cumian  the  White's  Life  of  Columba,  79-1 25. 
Curaidhe  na  Craibh  Ruaidh,  1 27. 
Cw'tiusy  Quintus's  Works,  299-304. 
Curry,  Dr/s.  works,  1 84-1 86,  236. 
CuMilad  (/Higgins's  Irish  Poems,  211. 
— Mac  an  Baird's  Poems,  104,  105. 

D. 
Dalamcotta  Temple  and  Characters,  2. 
Dalaraide  and  Dalriada^  different  districts  of 

Ulster,  127. 
Dalian  ForgaiVs  Poems,  1 50,  396. 
O'Daljfj  Dounchad's,  Poems,  19O. 

Angus  Rae*Sj  Poems  and  age,  52,  53y 

190.    Cu  Cannacht's,  Poems  on  the  capture 
of  Aodh  O'Donnel,  105. 
—  Chronicle  of  the,  145. 
.—  X^A/iit'«,  Poems,  122,  190; 
-  Relatio  Geraldin,  236. 


Damiri's  Natural  History,  an  Arabic  MS.  10. 

DamisckVs  Arabic  works,  MS.  10. 

Damnanii  of  Ireland,  141. 

Danica  Histaria,  297  * 

Danish  Kings  of  Ireland,  1 42. 

Dares  and  Dictys*s  Trojan  History  in  Irish, 

280-282,  298,  304,  305. 
Dates  of  MSS.  v-xii.     Erroneous,  314. 

of  King  Withred'A  Charter,  ix. 

Datfis,  Sir  John's,  election,  234-236. 
Desiderata  in  Englbh  History,  292. 
Desmond  Earls,  236. 
Diceto,  Ralph  de,  313,  317. 
Dictionaries,  MS.  ancient  Irish,  52,  82,  110, 

112,149,200,201.  SeeO^Cleri.O'Duvegan. 


Dictionaries  MS.  of  ancient  Irish  L«w  terms, 
53,  139, 140.    See  Glossarut,  GrmmmarM. 

DicuiFs  Geography,  214. 

Dindimus  to  Alexander,  298. 

Dhtseanchvs,  or  Dunseanchus  MS.  40,  42,  55, 
59-64,72,85,  129,  199,281. 

Distribution  of  forfeited  lands.     See  Down 

Survey,  and  Taylor. 
Divisions  of  Ireland,  26,  59^  146. 

Divisions  of  the  Irish  Pagan  year,  32,  37»  38, 
40.  See  Baaly  Samin,  Taltin,  Ratha,  Week, 
Year. 

Dodwell,  342. 

Dogs,  Irish,  130. 

O'Do/an'tf  Poems,  141-155. 

S.  Dominick,  Life  of,  in  Irish,  l63« 

DonnegaL    See  Dunnagah 

0*Donnells  of  Larkficld,  pedigree  of,  108. 

0*Donnel,  Magnus  mac  Aodh*s,  Life  of  Co* 
lumba,  in  Irish,  23,  104,  396. 

O'Donnel,  Aodh  Roe  mac  Aodha  mac  Magh- 
nusa,.  metrical-  account  of  his  captivity, 
104,  105.  Elegies  on  his  death,  with  his 
pedigree,  93,  94,  IO6-IO8,  142. 

Down  Survey,  213-216.     Sec  Taylor. 

Drawings,  Persian,  Tartar,  Chinese,  1-3, 13- 
15.     Irish,  198,  401. 

Dress  of  ancient  Irish,  30,  177. 

Dromcett  Council  in  59^%  197- 

Druids  to  a  late  period  in  Ireland,  27,  32-34, 
38-41,  147,  159.  See  Baal,  Samin,  Taltin^ 
Week,  Year.  Counted  years  by  nights,  25i 
28,  33. 

Drum  n  Airbrech,  63. 
Dubdaboirend's  Poems,  111. 
Dubda!ethe*s  Annals,  150; 
Dublin,  40,  59,  63. 

Corporation  of,  254. 

Dublitter*s  Poems,  196. 

Dubtach  O'Lugar,  an  Irish  Pagan  Poet,  31, 

97,  150.  See  Poems. 
Ducarel,  303,  339,  369. 
Duellum  modus  faciendi  coram  Rege,  MS.  339* 
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JDiieb,  tncienty  339- 

Dugi^e,  314,  363,  365. 

O'Dmgenan,  David's,  MSS.  of  1 672,  115— 

117>  128.  Cueaigr^i  MSS. 
105,  150. 

'  Dubtach  og'Sy  Poem  on  Aodh 

Roe  O'Donnel,  105,  145. 

Book  of,  124,  155, 156. 

— DomiDick's  Poems,  179- 

Dwna  n  Ere,  and  Duma  Aicir,  Royal  resi- 
dences. Poems  on,  62. 

0'Dmn*$  metrical  Lists  of  the  Kings  of  Lein- 
ster,  &c.  written  in  the  11th  century,  51, 
84,  85-88,  93,  99* 

Dun  Bolg  battle,  281. 

Dun-Crimihan,  63. 

Dun  Eogan  Bel,  90. 

Dun-na-gal  Castle,  105. 

Dunrigia,  196. 

DttrAom  Statutes,  339* 

(yDuvegan*8  works,  33,  51-54,  77,  1 10,  II6. 
His  Irish  Dictionary,  52,  82,  110,  112, 155. 
His  Topography  of  Ireland,  93.  His  me- 
trical list  of  Munster  Kings,  52,  85,  87, 
110-115,  142,  154,  155,  I68-I7O,  I79. 
His  Poem  **  Ata  sun  Samehas,'*  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Flan's  ^^Ata  $un  Seanehas," 
83,  87,  89,  116,  117,  142. 

O'Dfc^tf  Poems,  198. 

E. 

Eadmer,  3 1 6,  337. 

Eamania,  the  Royal  seat  of  Ulster,  28.  O'Seas- 
nan's  ancient  Poem  on,  84,  88.  £ra  of, 
30,  32,  37,  38,  51,  101,  102,  201,  281.— 
See  Kimbaoik  and  Uhter, 

Eekgam,  a  Law  Poet,  281-288. 

Edda,  age  of  the,  34,  388,  &c. 

Edward's  invasion  of  Scotland,  $39, 

Egypt y  Arabic  History  of,  MS.  10, 11. 

Elmacin*8  Saracenic  Hbtory,  9. 

Emancipation,  Catholic,  185,  186. 


Eoehoida  Irish  Poems,  24-26,  28,  30,  32,  37> 

•54,  59p  64,  70,  79p  88,  109,  120,  150-153. 
Eoghan  and  Eudeon,  Poets,  151. 
Epitome  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England,  MS. 

339,  340. 
Epochs  of  Earoania,  and  of  Fergus  mac  Eire, 

47,  80.     See  Eamania  and  Ulster. 
Erse  Poems,  47,  171,  172. 
Essex  State  Papers,  234,  245,  t77,  281. 
Etchen's  Irish  Poems,  281-288. 
Europe,  state  of  in  1594,  MS.  333. 
S.  Eusebiu^s  MS.  viii. 
Evans,  (Arise),  365. 
Elxcommunicatums,  Irish,  182.    Political,  185, 

264.    Effects  of  in  England,  and  form  of, 

332,  333. 

F. 

• 

Fahyan*8  Chronicle  and  Poems,  386. 
(y Pagan's  Genealony,  184. 
Fail'Ua,  141.     See  Lda. 
Faradge^s  works,  8. 
Farmer's  Chronicle,  233. 
Fathan  Othna  Monastery,  33,  34. 
Feis-Temarath,  31,  32,  139.    See  Temora. 
Felims,  Kings  of  Connacht,  49-51,  184. 

FenmS'fear-SaoidK  24. 

Ferchertne,  150,  197.     See  Forchertne. 

Ferdousi's  works,  18. 

FergaTs  Fotms,  104. 

Fergus  mar's  Epoch,  47- 

Fergus  Fin's  Poems,  120,  150,  19O. 

5.  Fman,  1 58.     See  Ldtes. 

Fm-File,  63,  120,  197- 

Fm  andjOssian,  Manx  poem,  171* 

Fmbar,  5.  158.    See  Lives. 

Fingal,  or  Fin  mc  Cumhail,  64, 126, 199,  281. 

Fmgen's  Poems,  200. 

Finian's  Poems,  25,  48,  54,  55,  62,  65, 146. 

Fintan  mac  Roigni's  Poems,  150. 

Fintan's  ancient  Survey,  48,  90,  9^»  146,  213. 

Ftrbis  MSS.  85,  138-140,  142,  157. 

Fhrbis  Clan  hereditary  Bards,  139. 
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FttheahFargaot^s  Voems,  150. 

O'nakerty's  MSS.  86,  and  Synchronbms/  in 

his  own  hand,  137. 
ftmnenSy  302. 
Flan  of  Bute's  Poems,  29,  35,  36,  54,  59,  87, 

89,  90,94>  116,  120,  150-154. 
FUm  Fiarma,  (or  King  Aldfrid/s  education  in 

Ireland,  95.    Poem  ascribed  to  him,  ib. 
Flan  mac  Lonaiia  Poems,  63,  89,  1 97. 
Flanders,  Counts  of,  MSS.  of,  376. 
Flaihri  mac  FdhiVs  Poems,  150. 
Flodoardu8*a  Annals,  335. 
/T^Tffice  of  Worcester,  317. 
De  Foes  History  of  the  Union,  192,. 
Forut  of  Waltham,  &c.  364. 
Forfeitures  in  Ireland,  252-277. 
Fartchenes  works,  32, 33,  59, 60, 79, 197, 20 1 . 
Fortren,  what,  81,  82. 
Franciscans  of  Ireland,  1 84. 
Frenchy  Bishop  of  Ferns,  264,  265,  27 1 . 
Froissari,  37. 
S.Fursey,  l6l. 

G. 

Gabkala,  book  of,  22,  48,  79f  84,  85,  115, 

117,141.    See  Conquests. 
Gabhra  battle,  38,  64,  1 17,  233. 
Gak's  editions,  308. 

Galen  in  Greek  MS.  17.    In  Irish,  112-119. 
Galileo.    See  Bacon  and  Telescopes. 
Games,  Taltenian,  38,  48,  54.     See  Taltin. 
Gaothy  worship  of  in  Ireland,  44. 
O'Gora  genealogy,  113. 
GardaroJue  Compotus,  349,  354. 
Genealogies,  60. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  282, 289, 300,  to  304. 

ofWaterford,  282. 

Geoghagan's  History,  177* 
Geographers,  ancient,  213.     Their  knowledge 

of  the  British  Islands,  67. — 
See  Maps  and  Richard. 
Geographical  Works,  in  Irish,  196,  200. 
Geography,  ancient  of  Ireland,  65-^78* 


Geography  of  Anglo-Norman  Writen^  309, 
310. 

German  Constitution,  378. 

Language  and  Letters,  390. 

Gerson,  381. 

Gertas  of  Canterbury,  317. 

of  Tilbury,  292-295. 

Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  297. 

Ghilin€s  Letter  to  the  Irish  Bbhops  to  main- 
tain the  Pope's  deposing  power,  1 86,  245. 
See  £rroflimiifitca^fpfi  and  Ormond. 

Gibbon's  etymologies  of  Albion,  and  leme,  and 
Picts,  65. 

Gigantomachia,  199. 

Gildas  and  Nennius,  1 25,  336. 

mac  Uag's  age,  22. 

Moduda's  age,  84,  150. 

Giraldus,  124,  125,  214. 

Glastonbury  Library  and  Antiquities,  327. 

John  of,  327»  355. 

Glendaloch,  book  of,  64,  11 6. 

Glossary,  ancient  Irish,  29-    See  Vocabularies. 
(yGniee,  hereditary  Bard  of  Tirone,  39. 
Gode/roy,  Keeper  of  the  Lisle  Records,  377. 
Godfridus  Malmesburiensis,  298,  303. 
Godfrey  ofWaterford,  129,  282,  283,  304. 
Gol  mac  Moma,  126,  l64. 
Go/if  and  precious  metals  in  Ireland,  30, 43, 53. 

Sir  Ignatius,  252. 

Golden  Bull,  379- 

Gormlatha,  an  Irish  Poetess,  1 1 6. 

Gospels  in  Irish  characters,  xvi.  22,  396. 

Cough's  Camden,  102-104. 

Gower,  380. 

Grace,  Colonel's  estate,  252-256. 

Grammars  of  different  languages,  394. 

Irish,  82,  83,  109,  112,  120,  l63, 

178,  206.    In  Irish  verse,  83.   See  Duttgan, 
Creagh,  206,  Cenfaelad,  189,  200. 

Grate's  Persian  Grammar,  18,  19* 
Grenville*s  answer  to  Abbot,  368. — 

Stemmata,  208. 
Grtfffi,  the  god  of  Ireland,  37»  43-47*  68^373- 
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Grmeuif  or  Orynms,  an  qMlhet  of  Apollo, 

GroHovmi'i  editions,  it, 

Gfrote'f  Rains  of  Ireland,  76. 

Grosthead,  Robert,  315. 

Guttire  Aidne,  King  of  Connacht  in  560,  Sp. 

Gmem9ey  and  Jersey,  359. 

CrMufo  da  CdtnuMj  282,  305,  381-383. 

Gmgnes,  De,  5. 

GKHmnuT,  102-104. 

Guihlae,  Life  of,  300. 

H. 

HaguUiad.    See  Hexham, 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew's  MSS.  345. 

Haiyax,  John  of,  328.    See  SsenoAoico. 

HamUtoH,  Sir  George,  recruits  in  Ireland  for 
the  Irish  Brigades,  260-263. 

Hamno  and  Himilco,  66^  68,  72,  73. 

O^Hari^s  Poems,  128,  149. 

Haraid  Hoffage^  388. 

Hardum's  Pliny,  iv« 

i/oip,  ancient  Irish,  99,  139* 

Harpafield,  324-326,  329- 

Hewrdimg  MS.  330-332. 

/KBomf^f  works  and  editions,  171,  296,  307, 
308,  314,  315,  381.  His  Fordun,  171. 
His  Textus  Rofiensis,  317.  His  Trivet,  327. 
His  John  of  Glastonbury,  327*  His  Wil- 
liam of  Newborough,  and  his  Hemingford, 
297,  301,313,  &c. 

O'Hftf^im'f  Poems,  201. 

Hemingford  MS.  307,  308,  355. 

Hercuies  Tyrius,  56.  See  Melkerika  and 
iWdacritms. 

Hexham,  Richard  of,  313,  3l6,  317. 

— -  John  of,  316. 

Hialmar's  History,  388. 

Hibemia,    See  inland. 

O'Hicts  Poems,  187. 

Hkroglyphict,  6. 

Higden'8  Polychron,  MS.  318-320.  Caxton's 
edition,  3 19-327.    Authors  quoted  in,  320. 


CtHigghu  Taidhg  dall,  51, 94, 101, 104, 109, 
144,  167,  179«  &c.  190. 

Cu-lHad'a  Poems,  104. 

■■        Maolmure-maC'OH'Cu-Ulad'i  Poems, 
104,  105,  109. 

Thama$*8  Poems,  109,  110.    Fer- 

gal'ey  ib.    Can'$,  104. 
Hi// of  Hillsborough,  276. 
Hiana,  Abbots,  48,  79f  80,  83,  89. 
Hippocralea  and  Galen,  17. 

in  Irish,  112,  II9. 

Hutaria  Anglic,  MS.  312,  338. 

■  ■  Danica,  297. 
— —  Hierosolymitana,  1^. 
Hutarwns,  Northern,  35. 
Hisiarica  in  French  and  Latin,  338. 
Hislarical  names  of  places  in  Ireland,  55-57. 
Hiitory^  how  verified,  38. 
Homage  of  the  English  Kings  to  the  Pop^  335. 
Hoath,  name  of,  63. 

OtHoo^a  Poems,  45»  84,  109»  155, 189,  19O. 
Homer,  x.  17. 
Hcveden^  317. 
Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  393. 
Himtmgdon^  300,  3l6. 

^y*,  7, 18. 

Hymmmmm  Liber,  24,  57,  64. 


L 

Jamet  II.  to  Aiem,  Viiier,    See  Chandoa. 
Iberiam  tribes  in  Ireland,  25. 
Icdandic  Poetry,  34,  35,  387-393. 
Idioma  of  the  Irish  Language,  110, 122. 
Idolatry  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  25,  27-34,  40- 

46.      See  Baal,  Drmd$,   Smam,  Magk- 

okt^hi,  Grian,  SImi. 
lame,  derivation  of,  65» 
Jekyll  MSS.  Catalogue  of,  344. 
S.  Jerome's  Life  of  Paul,  vi. 
— — — —  His  hand-writing,  z. 
nkwdie  of  the  Crown,  346,  350-362.     See 

CrMffii  and  Wardrobe. 
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nhanmatians,  Persian,  I. — ^TurkUb,   2,  6. — 

Tartar,  2,  4.      Irish,    see    Drawings   and 

Miniatares. 
Jimugtiration  of  Malcolm  III.  and   metrical 

Irish  soDg  sang  on  that  occasion,  142. 
fnauguration-hiil  of  Carn-free,  Royal  house 

built  there,  and  Poem  on,  written  before 

1350,  52,  53. 
Inauguration  of  Aodb  O'Conor,  49-^4,  1 1 0. 

of  Irish  Kings,   124,  125,  l68- 

170. 
Inauguration  of  Felim  O'Conor,  and  Torna's 

Poems  on  that  occasion,  50- 
64,  109,  124-126.  Two  In- 
augurations  of  Felim,  50-52. 

of  the  O' Donne),  106,  125, 

Indictions,  ix. 

Income  of  the  Connacht  Kings,  48. 

Ingulpkus,  3169  337- 

Innisfaifen  Annals,  202,  203. 

Inks,  ancient,  vi.  2,  5. 

Innes's,  Essay,  195,  201,  203. 

Inscriptions,  ancient,  4.     The  most  ancient, 

393,  396. 
Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland,  SO. 
Interdict,  account  of,  332. 
JoA^ifiiiM  Regis  vita,  313-314. 
John8ton*a  Antiquitates   Celto-Norman,    174, 
John  of  G  lastoiibury ,  39 1 . 
Jbnef,  Theophilus,  251. 
Josephutte  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  in  Irish,  200. 
Iphigenia,  the  Bleeding,  264,  &c.     Extracts 

from,  265.     See  French. 
Irelandy  divided  into  Counties  and  Baronies, 

123,  124. 
— —  ancient  divisions  of,  146. 

—  measurements  of.     See  Fintan,  Sur- 
vey,  Down,  Taylor,  Maps, 

—  Discourse  on,  pronounced  before  the 
Pope,  335. 

—  how  divided  by  King  John,  192. 

—  Pope's  Bull,  granting  it  to  Pliilip  and 
Mary,  335. 


IreUmd,  ancient  Geography  of»  56,  58,  65k 
See  Surveys, 

name  of,  65^  138. 

— — » —  history  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 
233,  and  of  Charts  II.  See  Es- 
sex MSS. 

Irish,  Lists  of  ancient  authors,  151.  Clergy 
in  Pictland,  8K 

—  Manuscripts,  21-23.      See  Books,  Ca- 

lendars, Essex,  Poems,  Annals,  Wai* 

ttingham.  Gospels. 
Irish  Writers  and  Poems,  148,  150,  161,  166, 

170.     See  Poems,  Authors,  Annals, 
Islae,  Isle  of,  235. 
Italic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  ix. 
Juba,. King's,  description  of  Africa,  310. 
Judah,  lists  of  the  Kings  of,  in  Irish,  154. 

K. 

Kang'Mow  history,  5. 

Keating* 8  works,  108, 109,  128,  157,  192. 

O* Kelly,  metrical  genealogy  of,  87- 

A  Kempis,  Thomas,  in  Irish,  172. 

Kilkenny  Theatre,  .111.     Petition  to  Ginkle, 

184.     Council,  240-243. 
KUlamey,  63. 
KHronan,  Book  of,  50^  76, 
Kimbaothy  founder  of  Eamania,  30,  32,  36, 

85,  93, 193.     See  Eamania  and  Ulster. 
Kinfebrat  battle,  Poems  on,  126. 
Kings,  British,  Ibt  of.  50,  76. 
of  England,  coronation  and  anointing 

of,  125. 

form  of  homage  to  the  Pope,  335. 

of  Ireland,  reigns  of,  32,  36,  38,  49, 

51,  53,  64,  170. 
— ——  most  ancient  in  Europe,  60,  114, 115, 

124,  125. 
metrical  lists  of,  in  Irish,  30-32*  48, 

42,  51,  86,  89-92,  94,   114,  141, 

179. 
Kingston,  (Lord}'«,  Claims,  26?. 

Knox's  State  Letters,  278,  279- 
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Xor0»  in  Arabic,  a  fine  copy,  6,  /• 

— —  characters  and  dialects  of,  ib.  10-19. 

— —  divisions  aod  paper  of,  J. 

L. 

Ldiidgkean  mac  Barckeda*»  Poems,  28,  150. 

5.  Laisrean's  Life,  in  Irish,  118,  127. 

Ldiiteag,  an  ancient  Irish  Poetess,  89. 

LambMrd't  works,  295y  315,  371. 

Lamgtoft*§  Metrical  Chronicle,  314,  315,  355, 
363. 

Language,  Arabic,  19. 

^f^g^t^g^i  Irish,  how  ancient  and  different 
from  the  modem,  22,  23,  53, 90, 
97,  100, 161,  395,  396.  Idioms 
of,  110,  122,396- 

Persian,  1 7»  &c. 

LMOgaire,  King,  44.    See  Druids  and  Patrick. 

Laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.   See  Lambard. 

of  the  Irish,    29,  30,  282,  284.      See 

Brthon, 

of  the  Irish  Church,  199. 

Law  Dictionaries,  in  Irish,  139, 146,  149.     In 

Irish  verse,  ib. 
Lazimon's  Brut,  302. 
Ixabhar  Gabhala,  22.     O'CIery's  copy,  143. 

See  Gabhala  and  Conquests. 
Leabhar  na  Ccgeart,    50,    168,   169.       See 
O'Duvegan  and  Rights. 

iia  Cruitneachy  111. 

Lecan,  64,  138,  139. 

Legends  of  Saints,  in  Persian,  13.    See  Lhes. 

the  Golden,  385. 

JUinster  Kings,  metrical  lists  of,  5 1 ,  63, 84, 1 42. 
Leithreach  battle,  112,  121. 
Leland,  106,  238. 
i>mi  battle,  126,  151. 
Lenine's  Poems,  199. 
Leo  Africanus,  9. 
Leth  Can  and  Leth  Moga,  1 46. 
Letters,  antiquity  and  \ariety  of  alphabetical, 
393j  39^. 


Letters,  origin  of,   4.    In  Ireland,^  30,  396, 
399.     In  other  countries^  ^393. 

the  most  ancient  alphabetical,  394. 

on  Irish  affairs,  from  l672  to  l677, 

original  ne%er  printed.     See  Esscm 
Lexicon  Diplomat.  Graec.  17. 
Lia-Fail,  the  Coronation-stone,  27,  141,  350. 
Libraries,      See  Chester,  Crojflandf  Glasian* 

bmy,  Tigemach,  Othna. 
Libren*s  Irish  Poems,  197. 
Liffey,  Irish  poems  on,  63. 
Limerick  Synod,  241. 
Liranus's  works,  328. 

Lists  of  ancient  Irish  authors,  1 50.  See  Poems. 
Litanies  of  the  Irish  Church,  199 
Lives  of  Saints,  how  to  be  considered,  42. 
In  Irish,  79y  128, 143, 157,  &c.  198, 
200. 

of  Kings  Stephen  and  John,  312-314. 

of  Saints  in  old  Englbh  verse,  384  -386. 

by  Butler,  342.    See  Calendar. 

Lthwyd's  Irish  MSS.  39. 

— — Irish  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  179' 

O'Lochan's  age  and  Poems,  55, 1 16.  See  Cuan. 

O^Lochlin's  Poems,  118. 

Lombard,  Peter,  1 84. 

Lombardic  writing, 

Lonan,  Flan  mac,  89, 281. 

London  Bridge,  389. 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  212,  266. 

Lord*s  Vnyer  in  Anglo-Saxon,  331,  385. 

Lovers  Memoirs,  248. 

Lugh-Nasa,  what,  28. 

O'Lugar  Dubtach,  an  Irish  Pagan  Poet,  ff7. 

See  Dubtach, 
Lugar,  the  grandfather  of  the  preceding,  a 

Pagan  Irbh  Poet,  29,  31,  120,  121,  147, 

148, 197. 
O^Lunin's  Poems,  88,  143,  150-155. 
l4Cfit— Solar  y«gr8  of  the  Irish,  43-47. 
Luttrell,  252. 
Lydgaie,  382. 
Lynch,  20,  22.    See  Excommunication. 
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M. 

Mae  Dcmneb,  Kings  of  the  Isles,  genealogy 
o(  142.    Homage  of  335. 

Madcx,  329,  343-345. 

Madhngda'it  Four  Gospels,  in  Irish  charac- 
ters, xvi.  22. 

MatlccMi  Poems,  1 10,  1  iG. 

Maelconar*8  Poems,  49* 

Doncha  Baccach's  death,  ib. 

Tanud.    See  Maolcanar. 

Magennis,  the  Queen's  Confessor,  253,  255, 

257. 
Magna  Charta  of  John,  and  of  Henry  III. 

345. — See  Charter. 
Magnates  Hiberniae,  22,  285,  289* 
Magh-Muirtkeimne  battle,  121. 
Maghdeucht  sacrifices,  30,  40-44,  59,  63.— 

See  Druids, 
Magriadan's  MSS.  198. 
Maguire  Collection,  138-143. 

* Cuconuacht's  Poems,  109. 

■■  James's  Poems,  1 07. 

— — —  Brian  mac  Concobhar  Modharta,  147- 

iyMahan't  Voems,  187. 

Maio  of  the  Saxons,  81. 

Malmesbmy,  William  of,  293,  300,  317,  337- 

Malta  Grand  Priory  in  Ireland,  335. 

Man,  Isle  of,  whence  peopled^  47*    Homage 

of  the  Kings  of  to  the  Pope,  335. 
Manchenius's  ^e,  29t  100,  101. 
Manchester  House,  376, 
Manw/ussian  of  Slaves  m  England,  328-330. 
Manuscripts,  Irish,  ornaments  of,  6l,  62, 400. 

Compare  xiii,  x\i,  22. 
■  oldest  bearing  the  name  of  its 

writer,  vi. 
—  ■  ■  ages  of  not  to  be  determined  by 

the  writing  alone,  vi.  &c. 
Manx  Chronicle,  a  Poem,  171* 
Maoleonars,  hereditary  Couxt  Bards  of  Con- 

nacht,  26,  49, 139>  190. 
Madeanar,  Conaing,  died,  in  1314,  941,  II6. 


Maolccnar,  Conair-og,  died  in  the  l6tb  cen- 
tury, 109,  110. 

Donncha  Baccacb»  died  in  1404, 

49,  7S,  76,  88,  149. 

Fearfas,  150. 

Flathri,  128. 

— — *  John,  or  Seadhan  mac  Toma,  his 
metrical  account  of  the  OHuarcs, 
110.  His  copy  of  Keating,  writ- 
ten in  1657,  108.  His  Poems, 
83,  108. 

Maokonar,  Manus  mac  Toma,  1 1 0. 

Maoilin's  Poems,  142,  149. 

Muiris  mac  Briain's  Poems,  109. 

— Muiris  mac  Toma  s  Poems,  48, 109, 

122. 

Peter's  Poems,  I09,  127,  143. 

'  Tanud's  Poems  of  the  1  Ith  century, 

26,  152. 
—  Tanud,  Junior's  Poems, 

■  Toma  the  elder's  Poems  of  the  1  llh 
century,  48. 

Toma,  Junior's  Poems,  51,1 24, 1 26. 

: TuUy's,  1 20. 

Maolmurd's  Poems  and  age,  33,  54,  57,  84, 
86,  94,  1 16,  152,  154,  194-196. 

Maps,  ancient,  213. 

of  Ireland,  48,  65,  73,  90-93,  99,  212, 

213,  220.    See  Down,  Flntan,  Petty, 
Ptolemy,  Survey,  Taylor. 

Peutinger*s,  vi.    Bacon's  311.    Higden's, 

319. 
Afaraccfs  Koran,  7. 

Marcus  Anachoreta,  184,  303,  335,  336. 
MareschaUi  Otiicium,  339. 
Marianus  Gorman,  104. 

Scotus,  317. 

Marlborough,  Henry  of,  199.  ' 

Martha  Mag  Tuired,  an  ancient  Poem,  126. 

5.  Martin's  Lite,  by  Sevcrus,  vi. 

Martyrology  in  Irbh,  198,  199»  200. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  1 84. 

Masters,  IV.  29, 1  it,  114, 149-150, 166,  178. 
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Matthew  Vms's  History,  S17» 

of  Westminster,  328. 

Mawriianian  MSS.  8,9- 

Meath  Kings,  metrical  lists  of,  56,  63,  90« 

■  ancient  divisions  of,  280. 
Mecca  and  Medina,  6. 
Medical  books  in  Irish,  117,  118,  136,  137, 

163. 
Melicarihusj    or    Midacritus,    and    Hercules 

Tyrius,  the  same  person,  56,  68,  69,  1 1 5. 
Metals,  the  precious,  in  Ireland,  30,  43,  120, 

129-133. 
Methodius,  Metrical  Life  of,  in  old  English, 

386. 
Michelbwme*8  Londonderry,  289,  290. 
Mickleton  MSS.  345. 
Mideehuart  a,  aRoyal  residence,  62,  99. 
Military  Knighthood  in  Ireland,  37>  120. 
Mines  in  Ireland,  129-140. 
Mircond's  works,  9- 
Moctheus's  Life  in  Irish,  33,  176. 
Moduda  Gildas*s  Poems  and  age,  54,  5S,  84, 

86,  87>  110,  143.  Compare  Lynch,  p.  155. 
Mailena  Battle,  a  Poem,  151.    See  Lena. 
Moimmore  Battle,  f34. 
Moi'Ralh  Battle,  127,  2S6. 
Moi-tura  Battle,  a  Poem,  126. 
Molassus,  or  Laisrean's  Life,  118. 
S.  Moling^s  Poems,  34,  148. 
Motley's  Grammar,  178. 
Monasteries,  principal  in  ancient  Ireland,  52. 
Money ^  denominations  of,  349- 
Monmamth,  Geoffrey  of,  300.     See  Geoffrey. 
Months,  Lunar,  of  30  days,  used  and  interca- 

calated  by  the  Irish,  25,  28,  29.    See  Year. 
Monumenta  Scotorum,  30,  36,  60,  97,  193, 

203. 
Monument  at  Roscommon,  178. 
Moors  of  Granada,  7-9. 
Moron,  a  Brehon,  111. 
Moranfs  Collections,  337,  338,  365. 
Morocco,  Emperor  of,  curses  of,  7. 
Morris's  Orrery,  248. 


Moses,  X.  xi,  401. 

Mucrum  Battle,  a  Poem,  85, 96. 

Muifedh,  Nial  mac's  Poems,  190. 

Muxrthtmne  Battle,  121. 

Munehrocan  Battle,  1 17* 

Munster  Kings,  metrical  lists  of,  52,  85,  93y 

142,  149. 
5.  Murus*s  Life  of  Columba,  34. 
MusantinTs  Medical  tract  in  Irish,  137* 
Music,  Irish  Poems  recited  to,  148, 149* 

N. 

Naas,  name  of,  63. 

Names  of  celebrated  placet  in  ancient  Ireland, 
63.    See  Topography. 

Navigaiion  of  the  ancients,  66, 67. 

Neach,  Loch,  126. 

Neide,  an  ancient  Poet,  150.  His  Brehon 
Laws  in  verse,  197* 

O'Neil,  Bryan%  Hbtory  of  Ireland,  MS.  21?. 

iVfiffiiiM,  MSS.  of,  303,  304.  His  age,  &c. 
26,  131,  303-304,  335,  337. 

Newborough,  William,  original  MS.  295-317* 

Nia,  Mac's  Poems,  56,  63. 

O'Nial  Kings,  metrical  lists  of,  89.    See  FJan^ 

■  Donnald's    Remonstrance,    49,    171^ 

285,  289. 

Owen  Roe,  iv,  v,  168,  182,  264,  271, 

273,276.     Elegies  on,  168. 

O'Nial  and  O'DonneFs  Letters  to  the  Pope. 
See  Vatican. 

O'Nials,  extinction  of,  183. 

Nicholson's  Irish  Library,  203. 

A^i^gfr  and  Nile,  courses  of,  310,  311.  See 
Aladin  and  Juba. 

Nobility,  Irish,  37,  49-    See  Military. 

Norfolk's  trial,  MS.  387. 

Norman  Language,  when  supplanted  by  Eng- 
lish, 385. 

Norris,  Cardinal,  342. 

Norwich  Church  goods.    See  Catalogues. 

Northern  Nations,  learning  of,  388. 
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Natitia  Imperii^  99. 

Episcapahtum,  125. 

Nugent  Claims,  259. 

Nmnerahi  Arabic,  311,  341.     Of  other  na- 
tions, 309,  31 U 


O. 

Oaths  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  33,  34,  43,  44,  £2, 
121. 

of  Supremacy  and  Abjuration,  246. 

Obituariei,  155,  184. 

Obsenatiimsy  Astronomical,  392. 

Obsolete  Irish,  Vocabularies  of,  111,  112. — 

See  DicHamnieSy  Vocabulariee,  Grammars, 

O'Cieri,  aDuvegan,  Uhwydy  O'Brian. 
Odb  Battle,  80,  162,  176. 
Ochan,  a  Royal  seat  in  Meath,  55,  63. 
Ockkam,  William,  328. 
Ockky*s  History  of  the  Saracens,  1 1. 
OdA6a  Battle,  60,  71. 
Odin,  a  Magician,  389- 
Ogham  characters,  28,  202,  400. 
Otctm'f  age,  29,  38,  64,  ll6,  l64,  l65, 171. 
Poems  ascribed  to,  187,  188,  199>  201, 
281. — Ossian  and  Patrick,  Dialogue,  187* 
OlM-Olam's  Poems,  96,  98,  100,  111,  112, 

151.      His    Druid's   interpretation  of   his 

dream,  ib. 
Ollam^Fadhla,  a  Legislator,  32,  59,  139,  1^3, 

284.     See  Feis,  Brehon,  and  Temarath. 
Orders  of  Clergy  and  Laity  in  ancient  Ireland, 

117. 
■  of  the  Learned,  140. 

Military-,  37-49. 

Ormond's  affairs,  240-256.   His  Defence,  270. 

Hb  £xcommunication,  233,  241,  265,  272- 

274.     His  third  son's  title,  267. 
OrreryTs  Claims,  247,  248,  267,  275. 
Oscar  mac  Oissin's  death,  38,  64. 
Ossary,  History  of  the  Princes  of,  in  Irish,  52. 
Othna  Abbots  and  Library,  33,  86. 
Oxanienses  Annales,  339' 


P» 

Palamedes  not  the  inventor  of  Letters,  394. 

Pide,  Lords  of  the,  283—286. 

Pamphlets,  royal,  365,  387. 

Paper,  antiquity  of,  5,  7»  15.    See  Koran. 

Paper  Office,  372,  373. 

Paris,  Matthew,  317,  318. 

Parliament,  Irish,  234. 

— — '—  Office  papers,  372,     Modus  tcn- 

esdi,  338. 

Parsa^fs  Ji^het,  135. 

S.  Patricks  GospeU,  194.  Ancient  Irish 
Poems  on,  100,  101.  His  first  Easter,  and 
actions  in  Ireland,  32-36.  His  life  in 
Irish,  31,  32.  38,  40,  41,  46,  53,  80,  101, 
157,  19<3.  Jocelin's  Life  of  him,  in  Irish, 
193. 

Peace  Treaty  of  l64S,  at  Kilkenny,  243. 

Pearls,  Irish,  132. 

Pedigrees,  58,  60,  207. 

PerrotVs  policy,  IO6,  123. 

Persepolis, 

Persian  King  to  Charles  I.  translated  by 
Hyde,  7- 

■  Language  and  Letters,  17^20. 

■  Drawings,  1,  13,  16. 
• Manuscripts,  1-25. 

■ Geography,  20. 

Peine  s  Welch  Chronicle,  396. 

Pettt/*s  Survey,  215-218,  267,  277- 

Peutinger*s  Map,  vi,  vii. 

Pharmacopaeia  in  Irish,  l63.     See  MedicaL 

Phoenicians  in  Ireland,  24,   28,  29,  43,  47, 

^5,   71,   72,   97,   288,    290.       See  Bad, 

Druids,  Avienus, 
Phomix  Park    granted   to    the    Duchess  of 

Cleveland,  250,  253,  275. 
Pictish  Chronicle  and  Kings,  110,  111,  201. 
Pilpay  Fables,  299,  305.     See  Simeon  Seth. 
Plunket,  Sir  Nicholas,  and  others.  184,  232, 

257. 

Primate  Oliver,  259. 

Pococke,  18. 
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Poem$9  Irish,  of  Pagan  antiquity^  24,  28,  29, 
59*  Idiom  and  style  of,  60,  6\, 
65,  97,  100,  101,  129,  139,  140, 
152,  179,  180,  187,  190,  197,  288. 
Ditto  of  some  in  the  Stowe  Collec- 
tion, copies  of  which  are  in  the 
Bodleian,  397-399'  See  Adamnan, 
Canary  Dalian,  Lugar,  &c. 

— —  D'sts  of  ancient,  53,  59,  129,  139, 
140,  179. 

— ~—  Modern  Irish,  180,  187,  190.  Sec 
Jppendix  to  Press  I. 

on  the  fair  of  Carman,  -written  before 

1072,  71. 

Arabic,  13,  14. 

Turditanian,  58,  59,  129. 

■  Erse,  172. 
Poet$,  Irish  ancient,  whose  lost   works  are 
quoted  in  the  9th  century.  28,  29, 
58,  59,  129,  13Q,  140,  197. 
■     sung  their  Poems,  148,  149. 

of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  Ibt  of, 

221-233,  &c. 
Pance'8  Vindiciae,  248. 
Pontanenses  Annales,  194. 
Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  266,  f77. 
Prayer,  the  Lord's,  and  Creed,  in  old  English 

and  Saxon,  331,  385. 
Precedency  of  Anglo-Irish,  234. 
Promantorium  Sacrum,  68. 
Provinces  of  Ireland,  how  anciently  divided,  26. 

Book  of,  110. 

Prosody,  Irish,  in  verse,  83,  109,  200,201. — 

See  Grammar, 
Prynnt^s  works,  345. 
Psalms,  alphabetical,  393. 
Psalters,  xiii. 
■  King  Alfred's,  i^.  and  341. 

Irish,  700  years  old,  xvi. 

of  Cashel,  32.  33,   104,  133,  142, 

143,  165,   171,   200,   201,   203, 
279,  280. 


—  Na  Rann,  22,  30. 


Psalters,  of  Tcmora,  98,  99,  ^39,  140. 

Ptolemaic  system,  in  Irish,  135. 

map  of  Ireland,  25,  213. 

Punctuation  in  MSS.  v,  vi. 

Pyramids,  6. 

Pytheas,  ib, 

R. 

Raigni  mac  Uguin,  an  Irish  Pagan  Poet,  29, 
54,  58,  59, 139,  152.     See  Roigne. 

Ramsayense  Chronicoii,  293,  294. 

Ranelagh,  Lord,  266-277. 

Rath  and  Rathas,  what,  25,  27»  33,  40-44, 
47,  62,  140. 

Rath  Airthir,  41. 

Cruachan.    See  Cruadum, 

Fiachrach,  140. 

Rebellion,  Irish,  237.  MS.  History  of,  237- 
240. 

Recusants,  Irish,  233-236. 

Recruiting  for  Irish  Brigades,  260—263. 

O'Regati's  Poems,  1 22. 

/?^an'«  fragment,  207—211. 

Reigns  of  Irish  Kings.  See  Kittgs  and  Ram. 
See  Book  of,  in  Irish. 

Relic  na  Righ,  122. 

Reim  Riograidhe,  53,  57,  58,  60,  84-86,^, 
143,  149,  150. 

Religious  Houses  that  paid  Tenths,  364. 

Remembrancer's  Office,  345. 

Remonstrances  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  241. 

Remonstrance,  Irish,  239,  245 — 250.  See 
IValsh. 

Remonstrantia  Donaldi  O'Nial  «t  Magnatum, 
22. 

Repertories  and  Catalogues,  343—360. 

Residences,  royal,  of  Ireland,  90. 

Revenues  oi  the  Connacht  Kings,  48. 

Rhyme,  how  ancient  in  Ireland,  23,  24,  83, 
84.     In  England,  391. 

Riada  Carbre's  age,  126,  142. 

0*Riagan's  Poems,  122. 

Richard  the  Second's  expedition  into  Scot- 
land, 339.    His  Deposition,  341. 
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Richard'9  map  of  Ireland,  25,  26,  213. 

Richmond  9ind  htnoXf  251. 

Rights  of  Irish  Kings,  metrical  account  of,  140. 

Book  of,  48-51,  79* 

Rimiccini,  240,  244. 

■  names  and  estates  of  all  the  old 

Irish  who  adhered  to  him,  240. 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  314. 
Rohien  MS.  79- 
Rqffensis  Textus,  317. 
ito^fr  of  Chester,  319-328. 
Rmgue-mae-Ugaiae,  a  Pagan  Irish  Poet,  58, 
59 f  283. 
■    ■  Raisgadach,  a  Pagan  Irish  Poel,  283. 
Rottt.    See  Calendars  of,  208. 
Raman  Wars,  in  Irish,   156. 

de  la  Rose,  381. 

Romancesy  Irish,  127, 128,  Ipl,  200,  201,  205, 

206,  279,  280-283. 

English,  390-392. 

Turkish,  10,  200,  201. 

French,  321-324. 

'■'         No  English  in  Rhyme  before  Ed.  I. 

391.      None  in    prose    before 

Chaucer,  ib. 
Rmpert,  Prince,  252. 
Ak/A,  David,  112. 
Rou,  an  Irish  Poet,  150. 
— ^  na  Righ,  (i.e.  Vale  Royal)  battle,  121. 
Rateommon  Monument,  17&. 
S.  Ruadan'a  Life,  1 63. 
0*Rmrc'8,  110. 

— —  Poems  on,  128,  166,  l67. 
"  Pedigree  of,  184. 

Rudraig,  Race  of,  149. 
Ruman  mac  Colmain,  a  Poet.      His  age,  199, 

200. 
Runie  characters  magical,  .388-390. 
Rymer*$  Fa*dera,  49> 


S. 

Sacr^cn  of  the  Pagan  Irish,  45-63. 
Magh  SleachU 


See 


Saeraboao,  328. 

Mnts,  Lives  of,  and  Poems  on,  128, 157, 385y 

386.    See  Lives. 
— —  Genealogies  of,  142. 
SaU  (Andrew/s  Letters,  &€•  328. 
-—  Laurence,  185,  257,  268,  271. 
Salmasmt,  389. 
Samarcand,  6,  7- 

Samhiu'i  night,  25, 33, 40-44, 57i  63,  64,  I70. 
Sanchomathon^  69. 
Sanctilagimm  Hibernicum,  150* 
Savilie,  Sir  Henry,  293. 
Saxansy  336,  337. 

Saxon  language,  315, 337*  Adulterated  by  the 
Norman,  385. 

Chronicle,  314. 

Families  destroyed,  tfe^ 

Poetry,  23.. 

Scaldsy  34,  35,  40,  280. 
$can/<(iii'«  Irish  Poems,  200. 
Scandinatian  History,  35. 
SceUigs  and  Scillies,  69^  133. 

Scoti,  the  name  of,  used  in  ancient  Irish  MSS. 

28,  note  29. 
Scotia  and  Scoti,  47,  57^  60,  65-73. 
Scotch  Covenanters,  in  Ulster,  266. 
ScotM9y  328. 

Scriptorium^  318,  327,  330. 
Seancha  mac  Oliol's  Poems,  150. 
Seanchan  Torpest's  Poems,  97, 

mac  Colmain's  Poems,  2. 

Seancha,  Abbot  of  Ardmagh,  an  Historian,  150, . 

O" Seaman  (Colman)  38,  88,  150. 

Seldtn*8  Epinomis,  .334. 

Selgvcidan  Dinasty,  9. 

S.  Senan,  162,  396.     See  Lives. 

Senchean  Eigeas's  Poems,  126. 

Settlement  Act,  220,  241,  244,  246,  256, 267, . 

269.    Dialogue  on,  276. 

Shaen,  Sir  James,  277. 

Sidney y  Sir  Henry,  194. 

Sigaan  Inscription,  4,  393. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  31 6. 
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iSmmm  Setl^  299* 
Simam  (Pere)^  tU,  note. 

Shoery  io  England,  828,  S29« 
SmmrOp  55,  and  Scmond,  389* 
Sohareki  Don,  32,  53,  153. 

mOMMCT,  3 1 4* 

Spmdsh  Tribes  in  Ireland,  57* 

d^MMb  Map  of  Ireland,  126. 

Spyfi^k$9e$^  how  ancient,  56,  58,  312. 

Siforfuhancient,  6S. 

SU^,  Bishop  of  Meath's  Letter,  19 1. 

Standard,  Clan  of  the,  148. 

State  Papers,  Essex's,  containing  many  origi« 
ginal  Letters  from  and  to  Arthur,  Lord 
Capel,  Earl  of  Essex,  during  his  Lieute- 
nancy in  Ireland,  and  chiefly  from  King 
Charies  II.  the  Lords  Anglesey,  Arlington, 
Aungier,  Bath,  Bridgewater,  Gurberry,  Cra« 
^en,  Chicbeley,  Coventry,  Carlble,  Carteret, 
Crew,  Duncombe,  Finch,  Latimer,  Granard ; 
Dukes  of  York,  S.  Alban's,  Monmouth,  and 
Ormond ;  Lords  Maynard,  Newport,  Hali- 
fax, Lauderdale,  Ranelagh,  Shaftesbury, 
Clifford,  Conway,  Clarendon,  Albemarle, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Arran,  Orrery,  Ossory, 
Clanrickard,  Barrymore,  Massareen,  Clare, 
Godolphin,  Drogheda,  Willoughby,  Digby, 
Fauconberg,  Roscommon,  Rothes,  Tweed- 
dale,  Worcester,  Berkeley,  Danby,  Holies, 
Dorchester,  Northampton,  Magennb  the 
Queen's  Confessor,  Sir  William  Temple,  J. 
J.Williamson,  Burlington,  Combury,  the 
Bishops  of  Canterbury,  London,  DubKn, 
Atterbury,  Kingston,  Castlehaven,  and  many 
more. 

Statutes,  grand  edition  of,  345. 

Siemmaia  antiqua  Grenvilliana,  908. 

Stepkam  Regis,  Vita,  312. 

Stewart,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  taken  up,  235. 

Strabo'i  ignorance  of  Ireland,  65. 

Strqffard*8  Survey  and  Government  of  Ireland, 
90,  91,  214,  217,  218,  242-244. 

Subdeaeamhip,  when  introduced,  1 17. 


Sidnu^B  Extacy,  an  Irish  Poem,  127* 
0'5Winm*«  Irish  Poems,  189. 

Bear  Clan,  256. 

iSIkm  and  Wind  adored  by  the  Pagan  Irish,  29» 

43,  44.    See  Bad  and  Grian. 
Suicard's  Vforks,  293. 
Surveys  of  Ireland,  x,  77, 79, 90, 91 ,  1 23,  26t. 

See  Fmian,  Map,  Petty,  Stnffardf  Phmar, 

Perrot,    Taylor,     O'Duvegan,    Ptokmak, 

Richard, 
SwUH  Loch,  105. 
Synchnmisms  of  Irbh  Kings  and  Nobles,  36, 

48, 1 1 2, 1 37.     See  FJan,  Flaherty,  King9. 
Syneshu*s  GeueaAogy,  31. 
Synods  of  Kilkenny,  240-250. 

■  of  Jamestown,  241. 

of  Limerick,  241. 

—  of  Waterford. 

" of  Clonmacnoise,  241. 

■  of  Loghreagb,  241. 

■  -  of  Galway,  24 1 . 
Syriac  Theology  MS.  14. 


T. 

Tafe,  description  of,  in  Arabic,  ]& 

Tallwt,  Peter,  249,  251,  253,  271. 

■  Colonel  Richard,  244. 

Talismanic  writing,  3-5,  7,  8. 

Talopian  MS.  l6,  394. 

Taltinian  Games,  28,  30,  38,  42,  54,  55,  62, 

63, 128, 289,  290.  See  Games  and  Patrick. 
Tanud  O'Maolconar  the  Elder's  Poems,  written 

before  1136.     See  Maolconar,  26,  28,  53, 

54,  59,  1 52. 
Tartar  Rolls,  2,  5,  293. 
Tath,  an  Irish  DiTiuity,  25,  43. 
Taxation  of  Irish  Churches,  184. 

of  Ulster,  by  0*Donnell,  398. 

Taylor's  Survey,  212, 254,  262,  267, 268, 377^ 
Teagasg  Flaiha,  by  King  Cormac,  and  by 

O'Bruodin,  122,  146.      See  Cormac  and 

Bruodin. 
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Tem-bo-Cumlgne  and  Fleidis  Wars,  11  \,  127> 
155,  156,  l64,  l65, 

Teamarath,  ancient  accounts  of,  19»  31-33, 
38,  53-55,  58,  62,  63,  90,  9^,  ll6,  153, 
154,  284,  289,  290.  Each  Chieftain's 
place  there,  145.     Tower  of,  l64. 

Temples  Ii-ish  Rebellion,  236,  256. 

Temphy  Sir  William's  original  Letters,  257, 
258. 

Temple  of  Apollo  at  Amicle,  393. 

TcfuiMon'tf  Catalogue,  196,  199. 

Th^nnas  Hibemicus,  184. 

TigemaCy  22,  30.  Precedes  all  the  Scandina- 
vian writers,  35.  The  oldest  of  the  Western 
Chroniclers,  35, 58, 190, 196,  205.  Corrupt 
copies  of,  201-203.  Continuation  of,  195, 
198,201,203-205,210. 

Tigenunas,  King  of  Ireland,  29,30,  33,  34. 

Tilbury^  Gervas  of,  293-295. 

Tlompan,  what,  147- 

Tiperary  etymon,  150^ 

71//^  of  MSS.  vi,  156. 

Ttronr'f  children,  how  dressed,  177. 

TtroneWar,  107,  108. 

TliYAes  of  Inisbofind,  258. 

Topographical  Irish  Poems,  112.  See  O'Dv- 
vegan. 

Topography  of  Ireland,  64.  See  Dinseauchus, 
ftnian,  Maps,  Surveys,  Taylor,  Topographi- 
cal Poems,  112.  O'Duvegan's  metrical  to- 
pography, 77. 

Tories  of  Ireland,  259- 

Torioch,  sumamed  the  Great's  Inauguration, 
in  1136,  149-  Two  Torloghs,  Kings  of 
Connacht,  t^. 

Toma  O'Maolconar,  the  Elders  Poems,  48, 

49,  87, 170.  Toma,  Junior's  poems, 

50,  51,  59,  124.     See  Maokonar. 
Eicgios's  Poems,    102-104,   110,   122, 

128,  148,  150,  151,  196.     Another 
Torna  of  the  year  1310,  48,  50. 

Torpest  Senchen's  Poems,  200.    See  Senchm. 

Tower  of  Couang,  25. 


Tbwer  Battle,  ao  ancient  Irish  Poem»  126. — 

See  Martha. 
TSwwrt,  round,  of  Ireland,  .29* 
of  ancient  Brigantium-,  PlueniciaD^  5&~ 

58.     Of  Temonty  of  Moytura,  126. 
Treaties,  338. 
Troy,  Histories  of,  m  Irish,  281-283,  289r 

298,  305,  310-324.  See  Dares  m^  JDielyt. 
Troy  Book  in  Anglonorman,  282. 
Tuan-mac-Cairirs  Poems,  28,  150. 
Tuaihaly  K.  of  Ireland,  33-34,  53-54, .  1 54.    . 
Tundats  dream,  61. 
Turdiiani,  24,  58—60,  83,  284. 
Turgesius,  103-104. 
TwrkUh  MS.  8^  10-200,  201. 
Firman,  finely  written,  2. 
Turgoty  316. 
Twysden's,  Sir  Roger,  292.    His  MSS.  295y 

^97. 
Tyrian  Annals,  65,  72.    See  Annals. 

Tyssilio's  Works,  300-302. 

U  and  V. 

Vallencey,  136,  206» 

Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  363. 

Vatican  MSS,  varia  334. 

Udri,  book  29- 

Venantius  Fortunatus's  Works,  390. 

Vergoln-et,  284. 

l^ord  Galfridus,  309. 

Ugon  the  Great's  sera,  33,  44. 

Victore,  Hugo  de  S.  293. 

rtdrr's  Tales,  in  Turkish,  200,  201. 

Vile  Duile  Worship,  45. 

Ulster  Annals,  l64,  173,  176,  204,  205. 

Book  of,  110,  141. 

Kings  of,  32.    Ancient  lists,  101,1 20;. 

142,  177. 
Ancient  Poems  on,  30,  32,  51,  54,  84, 
85,  88,  93,  101,  110, 121, 127,  142,. 

147,  1*9,  191. 
Taxation  of,  by  O'Donncl,  399- 

Boundaries  of,  191* 
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VoeoMariei,  ancient  Irish,  1 12, 178, 200, 201. 

FoyageM  of  the  ancients,  66. 

Uriel  or  Orgial,  Metrical  Lists  of  the  Chiefs 

of,  145. 
Uther^i  Syiloge,  53. 

W. 

Wkee's  Works,  302,  303,  308,  315,  391. 

Wadding,  528. 

Walsh  Peter,  104,  185,  239,  245,  248.     Mr. 

O'Conor    and    Dr.  Curry  approve  of  his 

Works.     See  Excammunieatum, 
WaUingham's  Table  Book,  365.    Mannscripts 

on  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  afiairs  there. 
WaHkem,  Roger  de,  346,  Sic 
Waliatiy  18. 

IFaiil!(^tf  Catalogue  of  English  ChroQicles,  345. 
Wardrobe  Inventories,  346-350,  354,  360. 
fVare's  Library,  234. 

Copy  of  Tlgemac,  193-1 96. 

Annals,  211,278. 

Wanur's  Irish  History,  238. 

Ware,  Civil,  of  England,  Epitome  of,  339. 

■  of  Con  and  Eogan,  a  Poem,  1 1  !• 

of  Bruighin-da-beig  and  Belach  Dun 

Bolg,281. 

of  Ireland,  a  MS.  by  Sir  Richard  Bd- 

ling,  273,  274. 


Waeerui,  18. 

Waterford,  Geoffrey  of,  282. 

Weeks  of  the  ancient  Irish,  25,  26,  28,  33. 

H  eever,  33 1 . 

Welch  Cronicle,  396. 

Laws,  290. 

Wendaver,  Roger  of,  317* 

West's  MSS.  Catalogue  of,  255. 

Wesimmsier  Hall,  315. 

Wexford,  63. 

William,  of  Malmesbury,  337* 

Wimkyn  de  Worde's,  S.  Brendan,  385. 

Wiihrefs  Charter,  vii-ix,  zii-*xiv,  zvL 

Wolves,  in  Ireland,  130. 

Wool,  Exportation  of  from  Ireland,  254. 

IFriler«,  English,  327,328. 

Wymusi^,  MS.  298-302. 


X, 

Ximeius,  Cardinal's  proceedings  at  Granada, 
8,9. 

Y. 

Years  of  the  ancient  Irish,  33,  38, 43, 47* 
■  See  Monih,  Raiha,  Samm. 

Ytdegerts  sera,  17,  19. 


J.  Stdqr,  PrioiOT,  BwkiiVkam. 
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MissALE  £T  Rituals  vetus  Hibernicum."* — quarto^  parchment. 


Thb  is  one  of  the  moat  curious  MSS.  extant,  whether  we  consider  it  as  affording  a 
specimen  of  ancient  bookbinding,  or  as  an  Irish  Missal,  and  Ritual,  undoubtedly  more  ancient 
than  the  Anglo-norman  innuiion  of  Ireland,  and  unique  in  its  kind. 

With  respect  to  the  covering,  it  will  be  found  to  resemble,  in  some  respects,  the  ancient 
Diptychs  of  the  Greeks,  as  described  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  Pakeographia,  p.  34,  where  he 
shews  that  they  consisted  of  two  coats,  or  covers,  within  which  the  MS.  was  placed,  as  in  a 
theca,  agreeing  so  far  with  the  cover  now  before  us.  The  Greek  covers  were  of  ivory ;  ours 
is  of  oak,  copper,  brass,   silver,  and  gold.  (I)    '*  Erant  itaque  Dipiycka  duo  operimenta, 

quorum  aliud  substemebatnr,  aliud  supra  ponebatur,  atque  adeo  hoc  libri  genus  ab  operi- 

mento,  ut  videtur,  nomen  habebat  diptrnkom,  i.  e.  duae  plicse,  intelligas  operimenti  tantom, 

licet  plurima  folia  mtus  essent,"  &c.  (2) 

The  cover  of  our  MS.  forms  a  square  case  of  oak,  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  above 
six  in  breadth,  and  two  in  thickness.  The  oak  casing  is  fortified  on  the  outside,  by  a 
sheet  of  brass,  fastened  on  by  pins  of  the  same  metal ;  over  this  brass,  on  one  side  of  the  cover, 
is  laid  a  sheet  of  copper,  so  cut  into  squares  and  triaa^es,  that  through  its  reticulated  interstices, 
the  sheet  of  brass  above  mentioned  may  be  seen  underneath.  On  this  reticulated  plate  of 
copper  is  pinned  a  similar  thin  plate  of  silver,  so  contrived  that  it  covers  only  those  parts  of 
the  copper  which  are  in  relief,  the  silver  plate  being  eat  into  squares  and  trian^es,  which 
agree  exactly  with  those  of  the  copper,  and  give  to  its  relieved  parts  the  appearance  of  solii 
silver.     To  all  these  ornaments  are  added,  on  the  same  side  of  the  cover,  four  plain  Uminse 


4t 
« 


(1)  The  anthon  to  be  cootulted  on  ancient  bookblndiog,  are  Leo  AOatias,  BibKotlieeaiian  of  the 
Prolegom.  ad  Ubmm  de  Patria  Homeri,  p.  20 ;  and  Prolegomena  ad  Antiqnitatea  Hetnucas,  p.  1S7 :  baae 
VoMios's  Notes  on  CatnUos,  4to.  1G91 ;  Schwartaiiis  Disteit.  de  orDamentis  librorom  apiid  Veteret,  Lipaue, 
1705,  and  1707 ;  Bartholin  de  legendis  librii,  Dissert,  iv.  page  69,  Sec.    Hag«*-Comitom,  1711. 

(a)  Compare  Gori  **  Thesanras  vetemm  Diptydionim/'  S  voL  ftlio^  Florence,  1759^  with  Boooaroti  oo . 
Glasses,  folio,  Florence,  1716,  page  ttS  to  SftS. 
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of  silver,  nailed  on  the  four  edges  of  the  margins,  and  two  others  in  the  form  of  a  crosg, 
intersecting  at  right  angles  in  the  centre,  where  an  oval  ornament  of  crystal,  as  large  as 
an  egg,  was  placed  in  an  oval  socket,  adorned  by  rich  and  beautiful  silver  twbt  and  orna- 
ments of  silver.  A  corresponding  crystal,  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  remams  fixed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cover  to  this  day,  and  four  laminae  of  silver  are  nailed  along  its  maipn^ 
and  back,  from  end  to  end,  on  which  are  engraved  inscriptions  in  the  Irish  language  and 
characters,  each  written  in  two  lines,  in  minusculae  letters  of  the  11th  century.  In  addition  to 
these  eight  Inscriptions,  two  others  are  engraved,  in  the  same  language  and  characters,  on 
two  of  the  laminae,  which  intersect  at  right  angles,  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  cover. 
Those  that  intersect,  in  the  centre,  on  the  other  side,  are  not  inscribed,  but  are  adorned  by  an 
ornamented  cross,  so  that  the  inscribed  silver  laminae  are  ten  in  all. 

The  Irish  letters  are  not  joined ;  the  words  are  not  separated  by  spaces,  and  seldom  by 
dots ;  and  the  whole  line  appears  as  one  word ;  all  the  letters  being  equidbtant,  excepting 
where  ornaments  occur  in  the  centres  of  the  laminae,  which  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  line. 

The  first  of  these  inscriptions  is  wiitten  in  two  even  lines,  on  the  plate,  along  the  summit 
margin  of  one  side  of  the  cover. — ^The  letters  are — 

ondodondchad.mnccbntain.donighenend 

**  Pray  for  Donchad,  the  son  of  Brian,  king  of  Ireland." 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  Inscriptions,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  letters  t  are  neither  dotted 
nor  accentuated,  a  circumstance  which  in  MSS.  indicates  an  age  antecedent  to  the  12th.  It 
is  also  observable,  that  the  letter  r  is  scarcely  different  from  the  letter  n,  being  written 
with  two  shafts  of  equal  length,  and  with  only  this  very  minute  difference  from  the  a, 
that  the  second  shaft  of  the  r  terminates  in  a  little  hook,  whibt  the  second  shaft  of  the  it 
is  quite  straight.  It  is  abo  remarkable,  that  Donchad  the  son  of  Brian  is  called  king 
of  Ireland,  a  circumstance  which  we  shall  notice  in  its  proper  place,  as  a  proof  that  this 
Inscription  was  written  before  the  year  1064,  when  Donchad  was  expelled  as  an  usurper,  being 
king  of  Ireland  only  de  facto,  until  that  year,  and  never  caUed  king  of  Ireland  after ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  noticed  in  the  Irish  Annals  as  a  Righ  go  Jrassathhre^  that  is,  an  usurper, 
who  b  not  numbered  amongst  the  rightful  hereditary  monarchs  of  that  kingdom. 

The  second  Inscription  is  as  follows : — 

-j-ondodunchad.hutaccaindomuintin.cluana.donigni 

"  Pray  for  Donnchad  OTagan,  of  the  fraternity  (or  family)  of  Cluan,  who  made  thb." 
The  third  b  abo  in  twp  lines.— The  words  are 

'^bendacht.deancechantnainasahanilliuth.'' 

*•  The  blessing  of  God  to  each  soul  who  worked  (or  contributed  to  thb  work)  much  or  little.** 
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The  fourth  is,— 

-4*  ocus.domaccnaith.hudondchada^donigcassiL 

— ''  and  to  Macciath  0*Doiincliad,  king  of  Cashel." 

On  the  lamina,  which  intersect  at  the  middle  of  this  side  of  the  cover,  are  two  Inscrip- 
tionsy  which  are  mutilated  m  the  centre.  The  letters  that  remam  on  one  of  these  inter- 
secting laimna  are, 

4*  Tndo        main.hucat        idennad. 

The  letters  missing  before  mam^  appear  to  be  an,  the  other  letters  missing  after  Cat^ 
cannot  be  restored  [so  easily.  But  this  Inscription  b  observable  for  the  word  oMmmn  after 
"  or  dor  that  is,—"  pray  for  the  soul  of  O'Cat . . .  &c. 

The  Inscription  on  the  other  of  these  central  lamina  is  still  more  imperfect.  The  letters 
that  remain  are  preceded  by  a  simple  unadorned  cross,  and  read  in  the  following  order: — 

+  0C        andhud        laig—' 

The  vacant  spaces  seem  to  have  contained  letters  which  may  partly  be  supplied  thus : — 

-f-  ocusdoanmandkuD..laig. 

that  is, — "  and  for  the  soul  of  OD....Uug.^  This  manner  of  supplying  the  lost  letters  is  so 
consistent  with  the  style  of  the  preceding  Inscriptioiis,  giving  such  a  continued  sense,  that, 
if  the  last  name  could  be  restored,  no  doubt  can  remun  of  its.being  in  other  respects  perfect. 

Having  thus  described  one  side  of  thb  cover,  we  proceed  to  the  second. 

This  side  also  is  divided,  like  the  preceding,  into  four  compartments,  by  two  lamina  of 
silver,  intersecting  at  the  centre,  as  on  the  opposite  side,  not  inscribed,  but  richly  decorated, 
so  as  to  form  a  cross,  which  it  was  usual  to  kiss  when  an  oath  was  tendered,  and  to  exhibit 
upon  some  solenm  occasion,  probably  on  the  festival  day  of  St.  John  the  Evangdist,  whose 
figure  is  engraved  in  silver,  in  one  of  the  four  compartments,  and  whose  Gospel  fimns  the 
first  part  of  the  MS.  contained  within. 

On  the  first  of  these  compartments  is  engraved  a  crucifixion,  resembling  the  style  in  which 
tfucifixions  are  painted  in  MS&  of  the  10th  and  11th  ceirturies,  but  ruder  than  in  MSS.  of 
ages  later  than  the  revival  of  the  afts,smce  the  year  1400. — On  the  second  is  engraved  the  image 
of  St.  John  the  Evangetist,  holding  a  square  book  on  his  breast,  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  roQ 
in  his  right,  the  former  representing  his  Gospel,  the  latter  his  Volumen,  or  Roll  ct  the 
Apocalypse.  The  third  compartment  exhibits  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  crowned  with  an 
Irish  crown,  that  is,  a  crown  rising  in  a  triangular  shape  firom  the  circle  which  encircles 
her  head,  the  vertex  terminating  in  a  trefoil,  or  seamroc,  like  the  crown  of  Cathai, 
on  the  walls  of  Knockmoy;  two  other  trefoils  decorate  the  angles  at  the  base.  The 
Virgin  holds  the  infant  on  her  right  arm,  whilst  he  ^ves  his  benediction,  in  the  Latin  fonn, 
that  is,  with  the  thumb,  index,  and  middle  finer  elevated,  to  represent  the  Trinity,  and 
the  two  remaining  fingers  closed  downwards,  to  represent  the  hnwan  and  divine  natare  in 
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Jesus  Christ.  In  the  attitudes,  ornaments^  and  executicm  of  these  figures;  there  is  notUBg 
that  differs  fiN>m  similar  figures  m  MSS.  of  the  10th  and  11th  eentories.  The  treAnls  may 
perhaps  he  considered  as  fleurs-de-lis.  (1)  But  thai  the  trefoil  was  a  symbol  of  the  Trinity  in 
Ireland,  firom  whence  its  use  as  such  was  carried  into  Lombardy  by  the  disciples  of  Colnm- 
banus,  who  wrote  against  the  Arians,  are  circumstances  well  known. 

The  fourth  compartment  presents  to  our  view,  what  has  been  mitil  now  a  desideratom  in  Irish 
history,  the  representation  of  an  ancient  Irish  Bishop,  in  pontificalibus.  In  his  left  hand  he 
holds  his  crozier,  and  with  his  right,  on  the  middle  finger  of  .which  we  distinguish  his  ring, 
he  gives  the  benediction.  His  mitre  is  plain  and  conical;  but  his  crozier  is  adorned,  and 
so  is  his  casula,  or  outside  garb,  along  the  frmges  and  breast  of  which,  we  observe  a  pro- 
fusion of  small  circles,  representing  jewels,  which  were  used  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries. 

Remarks  on  the  Costume  of  this  Bishop. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  mitre,  considered  as  an  ecclesiastical  ornament  is  of  a  more 
recent  date  than  the  cover  of  this  MS.  or  that  the  cover  is  of  a  more  recent  date  than 
the  11th  century;  for  that  the  Mitre  b  not  older,  as  an  ecclesiastical  ornament,  than  the 
Crusades. — But  this  opinion,  though  supported  by  considerable  learning  and  abilities,  (2)  is. 


(1)  The  reader  is  free  to  call  the  crown  oniaiiieiits  of  the  Irish  kings  Ulies  or  trefoilt.  These,  though  not  ined 
iD  the  French  crown,  either  before  or  at  the  coronation  of  St.  Lewis,  in  123^  are  yet  mach  older  as  crown  and 
sceptre  ornaments,  than  tlie  period  to  which  we  assign  this  cover,  and  might  have  been  derived  from  tfaft 
Irish  to  the  Lombards,  between  whom  frequent  intercourse  subsisted  from  the  days  of  Colnmbanus. — ^^  Monae 
**  in  Italia  Anaglyphum  visitor,  tempore  Langobardomm  Regum  factum ;  hi  eo  Langobardorum  Regans 
*<  exhibentur,  quarum  corons  trifoliis  omantur,  quae  prorsus  similia  sunt  iis»  quas  in  cofonii  priscoram  Regva 
'*  nostronim  conspidmiis,  nt  in  Mnratorio  Rer.  Ital.  t«  1,  p.  460.  Multae  etiam  coronae  Langobardorum  Begnai 
^'  habentnr  ibidem  p.  509,  cum  trifoliis,  quae  priscis  Francis  similia  sunt.  Montfancon  Monum.  de  la  Monarchie, 
**  X.\t  p.  xzxiiL'*  He  adds  moreover,  that  the  French  kings  of  the  third  race  derived  the  use  of  the  trefoil,  as 
an  ornament  to  their  crown,  from  he  knows  not  which  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  *'  Isti  flores  noo  Ita 
''  proprie  ad  Francorom  Reges  pertinebant,  &c.  sed  exempio  fortassis  Imperatorum  Constantinop.  vel  Regva 
<^  aliarum  gentium."  Ibid  Neither  lilies  nor  Trefoils  were  used  in  the  Crown  of  France,  beiore  the  IStfa 
century,  as  noticed  by  Montfancon,  ibid. 

Marianns  Scotns,  ad  ann,  1014,  says  that  Brian  king  of  Ireland,  wore  his  golden  crown  at  the  batde  of 
Clontarf,,  against  the  Danes,  and  that  his  body  was  discovered  among  heaps  of  the  slain,  by  the  crown  €• 
his  head.  Cassanens  says,  in  his  Catalogus  Gloriae  Mandi,  that  the  ancient  arms  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  were, 
^<  a  king  holding  a  golden  lily,  and  sitting  in  majesty  in  a  black  fidd."— Harris's  Ware,  ^tiqi  p.  66. 

Heraldicfamily  distinctions  were  unknown  in  Ireland  before  the  12th  century,  when  they  were  introduced 
by  the  crusades.  Standards  were  used  in  battle,  called  Meirges,  i.  e.  Streamers,  or  banners,  as  in  the  Anoals  of 
Inisfallen,  ad  ann.  1051.  Annals  of  Connacht,  an.  16S9.— O'Brian's  Dictionary,  O'Cleri's,  &c.-~Cathal  king  of 
Connachf  8  badge  in  the  12t]i  century,  was  a  bloody  hand,  and  therefore  he  is  styled  in  the  Annals  of  the  IV 
Matters,  C^Hud-Craobk-dearg,  Cathal  of  the  red  hand. 

{2)  Claude  du  Moulinet,  Chanoine  Regulier  de  S.  Genevieve,  Dissert,  sur  le  Mitre.— As  the  Mitre  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  Pontificals,  nor  by  the  writers  on  this  subject,  Amalarius,  Rabanus,  or  Alcuin,  Panvini 
has  hastily  inferred,  that  it  is  more  recent,  as  an  episcopal  or  papal  ornament,  than  the  12th  century^.See  his 
Glossary  at  the  end  of  his  Lives  of  the  Popes.  Menard  is  of  the  same  opinion  in  his  Notes  on  the  Sacramentarium 
S.  Gregorii.    Both  are  certainly  mistaken. 
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reAited  by  Martene,  who  shews,  in  his  Traite'  des  anciens  rits  de  V  Eglise»  the 
best  work  on  the  subject,  that  the  use  of  the  Mitre  had  prevailed  in  the  Western  Churches 
long  before  the  year  1000. 

The  statue  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  which  is  now  above  1100  years  old, 
is  mitred ;  as  are  the  ancient  drawings  of  Popes,  which  the  BoUandists  have  published  from 
BfSS.  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  Egebinus  abbot  of  Canterbury  had  the  privilege  of 
wearing  a  mitre  confirmed  upon  him  by  Pope  Alexander  II.  in  1063,  as  in  Thorn's  Chronicle, 
published  in  the  x  Scriptoresy  page  1785. — **  Egelsinus  ad  papam  Alexandrum  II.  missus,  sub 

anno  1063,  primus  inter  hujus  monasterii  (Cantuariensis)  abbates,  ab  eodem  Papa,  mitra 

et  sandaliis  uti,  jure  pontificio  est  jussus."  This  historical  fact  comes  within  very  few  years 
of  the  time  to  which  the  cover  and  inscriptions  now  before  us  must  be  referred,  as  shall  be 
shev^Ti  in  the  sequel ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  mitre  was  then  a  novelty,  since 
we  find  the  use  of  it  confirmed  to  Abbots  in  1063. 

Conniers  IVIiddleton,  who  has  collected  a  number  of  pagan  usages,  which  are  still  prac- 
tised in  various  states  of  Europe,  has  omitted  that  of  the  Mitre,  which  yet  was  one  of  the 
effeminate  ornaments  of  the  debauched  Roman  nobility,  before  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  is 
stigmatized  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  vice,  in  the  strongest  language  of  Juvenal.  (1)  Cardinal 
Bona  describes  it  as  a  profane  ornament,  used  by  the  pagans  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
before  it  was  introduced  into  Rome.  (2)  Philostratus  mentions  it  in  his  life  of  Apollonius  as 
used  by  the  Brachmans,  or  Bramins  of  India,  and  Loician  contemns  it  as  an  ornament  used 
by  the  pontiff  of  the  Dea  Syria. 

How  soon  this  ornament  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  church,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  used  in  the  Ghreek  church;  but  Goar 
is  certainly  mistaken  in  asserting  that  it  was  not  used  by  the  Greeks  to  our  own  times.  (3) 
Martene  shews  that  though  the  sufiragan  Greek  bishops  did  not  use  the  mitre,  the  patriarchs 
did. — "  Orientales  episcopi  mitras  non  gestant,  praeter  patriarchas  Alexandrinum,  Constantino- 
politanum,  et  lerosolymitanum.  (4) — At  all  events,  the  usage  became  common  in  the  Western 
Church  before  the  11th  century.  (6) 

The  monks  of  the  Irish  monastery,  founded  by  S.  Columbanus,  at  Bobio,  in  Italy,  pretended 
anciently  to  the  fuivilege  of  a  mitre,  granted,  as  they  maintained,  by  the  Popes  to  their  Abbot, 


(1)  <<  Ite  qnibos  grttm  est  pictm  Laps  burbarm  mitra."  Sat.  S,  ▼.  66^The  Varionan  note  is— «•  Piets  Lupa, 
«  i.  e.  MeretrisL,  qme  ad  rem  non  mimis  sit  anda  qnam  lopa  ad  dbom." 

(2)  "  Erat  mitra  profanmn  capitis  omamentimi,  quo  primom  looios,  deinde  JEgyptios,  Siros,  et  Lydos  osos 
fuisse,  ethnici  scriptores  tradideront"  Rer.  litnrg.  Colonis  Agrip.  1674,  p.  4SS. 

(5)  '*  ComiuQniter  usque  ad  hodiemom  diem,  ab  boc  omamento  Gr»ci  abstinoemnt ;  nee  alios  est  in  Gnecia 
''  mitne  nsns.**   Goarii  Notae  ad  Eachologiam  Graecormn,  p.  4S1,  apnd  Bonam,  ibid.  p.  436.  , 

(4)  Marteoe  de  Antiq.EccL  Ritib.Rotom  agi  1700,  4to.  p.  148.  1. 1,  c  4.  Art.1,  ex  Nicephoro. 

(6)  «  In  occidentali  ecclesia  Umge  ante  annom  1000  mitras  obtinaisse  certissimum  est,  torn  ex  antiqoa  effigie 
Upidea  St.  Petri,  ante  annos  mille  erecta  ad  portam  Basilic«  Corbeiensis  Monasterii,  tom  ex  tabellis  et  imagi- 
nibns  sunmormn  pontificam,  qoas  ex  antiqois  Romanse  Urbis  monamentis,  seri  incisis,  representant  Bollandiaoi 
in  propiheo  Maii,  qnomm  maxima  pars  com  mitra  obkmga  et  rotonda^  &c.  Ibid. 
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Honoriiu  L  and  Tlieodore,  in  the  7tli  centnrj,  m  in  Oe  Bdbriifla  Otfjmtwmj  tfottttdbj 
Boiim»  p.  487.—"  Priyikgium  HoBorii  I.  et  Hieodori,  initio  bidhrii  CatjinMwIi  nhiteii»  qao 
**  mitram,  et  alia  insignia  pontificia,  abbati  monasterii  JkhkmaMf  a  8.  Cniwhano  timdtdi, 
**  largiuntor.** — ^But  ail  Theodore's  grant  to  that  monaateiy,  '{^KoatAti  in  Siriuufs  edition  of 
Colnmbanus's  works.  **  Ex  libro  privilegionun  Bobiensiun,**  p.  866  to  866,)  ii  not  suppotted 
by  ancient  authoiity,  and  as  some  passages  in  it  clearly  indicale  a  later  age  than  the  lltt, 
I  leave  dils  subject  to  be  discussed  by  others^  satisfied  with  the  condusion  already  ezpresMd, 
that  the  mitre,  engraved  on  the  corer  of  our  Irish  ritual^  can  supply  no  reason  for  objectiag 
to  the  antiquity  we  assign  it.  (1)  Mabillon  has  published  a  fac-simile  of  a  diploma  or  charter, 
granted  by  Roricon,  bishop  of  Laon,  in  061,  with  a  seal  appendant,  which  exhibits  the  image 
of  a  bishop,    corresponding  Yery  neariy  with  that  of   our  cover,  and  differing  <Hdy  in  a 

greater  rudeness  of  execution,  m  the  older  style  of  961.  (2) 

» 

''Of  his  Pastoral  Ring:' 

We  anticipate  an  objection  to  the  ring  on  the  middle  finger  of  this  Bishop. — But 
Aringhi  describes,  in  his  *'  Roma  subterranea,"  p.  426,  the  ring  of  Pope  Caius,  whidi 
was  found  in  his  tomb; (8)  Clovis  I,  writing  to  the  Bishops  of  Gaul,  in  510,  promises 
to  pay  every  attention  to  their  letters,  provided  they  seal  them  with  the  scab  of  their 
pastoral  rings ;  (4)  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  in  625,  writes  (Epist.  78.)  to  Apollinaris,  Bbhop 
of  Valence,  who  was  then  employed  in  setting  a  seal  in  his  ring,  requesting  that  his 
monogram  be  engraved  inside  the  ring,   and  round  its  circumference.——*'  Si  qusris  qiud 

insculpandum    sigillo,    signum    monogramatis    mei    per    gymm,   script!  nomints   legatur 

indicio.*'  Finally,  a  very  curious  description  of  a  pastoral  ring  of  crystal,  oMer  than 
die  age  of  Constantine,  which  was  preserved  in  tfie  Barberini  Museum,  in  Rome,  is  given 
in  the  Roma  Subterranea,  page  656. 

These  facts  shew  that  the  use  of  the  pastoral  ring  was  adopted  throughout  IVance  and 
Italy  from  the  remote  ages  of  Christianity,  and  though  it  be  not  mentioned  by  Bede 
or  Adamnan,  we  must  protest  against  all  arguments  founded  on  the  mere  silence  of  andent 
authors,  in  opposition  to  such  unquestionable  authorities.  When  the  body  of  S.  John, 
of  Beveriey,  who  died  in  721,  was  translated  into  a  new  shrine,  about  the  year  lOST, 
a  ring  was  found  in  hb  coffin,  as  m  Dugdale*s  St.  Paul's,  part  2,  p.  66;  and  when 
the  tomb  of  Ebregesilus,  bishop  of  Meaux,  in  the  7th  century,  was  opened,  his  pastoral 

(1)  St«  Bernard,  who  wrote  tilie  life  of  Malachiaib  Primate  of  Ireland,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquaioted, 
says,  that  when  that  Primate  visited  Pope  Innocent  II.  his  holiness,  taking  his  mitre  off  hb  own  head,  placed  it 
on  Malach/s.  <*  Tollens  mitram  de  capite  suo,  imposuit  capiti  ejus."  This  happened  half  a  centmy  before 
the  Anglo-norman  invasion  of  Ireland, 

(S)  See  Rninart's  edition  of  Mabillon  de  re  Diplom.  p.  451. 

(S)  See  also  Bosios's  magnificent  workj  with  the  same  title,  AtUs  size,  Rome,  16S2,  p.  4S9,  a.  590,  b,  and 
665-0,  and  Abrahami  Gorlei  Dactyliotheca,  with  Gronovins's  Notes,  Leyden,  2  vols.  4to,  1707,  and  Buonaroti 
on  ancient  Glasses,  p.  170,  and  Fieroni  Gemnue  Antique,  4to.  Rom»,  1757,  pag*  4, 22, 

(4)  Nouvean  Traite'  de  Diplom,  1 4,  p.  tl8« 
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rhig  mm  tfmad,  (1)  a  eiicumttaaoe  the  more  observable  herei  as  he  was  a  monk  of  Cohunban's 
sohooly  aad  close  to  his  monument  was  that  of  an  Irish  queen,  of  the  seme  age,  whose 
Celtic  name  is  quaintly  translated  into  Osanna,  on  which  was  sculptured  her  image, 
wearing  a  crown,  as  stated  by  Mabillon  in  the  note  (1)  underneath*  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  no  objection  to  the  figures  on  our  cover,  founded  on  their  costume,  can  be  urged 
with  reason  against  our  assigning  it  to  the  11th  century. 

''Ofhii  Casula  and  Crozterr 

Wiih  respect  to  this  Bishop's  casula  and  croaer,  there  is  yet  extant  the  orig^al 
testament  of  St..^and,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  figure  of  Bishop  Mummolin,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  St.  Columban's  school,  (2)  whose  casula  and  croiier  exactly  agree 
with  ours;  a  £ACt  the  more  appropriate  here,  as  the  manners  of  St.  Columban's  disciples 
on  the  Continent,  and  of  St.  Columba's  in  Britam,  and  the  form  of  their  clothes  were, 
by  positive  iiyunctions,  and  written  rules,  prescribed  to  diflfer  in  nothing  firom  those 
of  their  monasteries  and  schools  in  their  own  country.  This  is  noticed  by  Bede  with 
respect  to  Britam,  and  by  Mabillon  and  Rivet  with  respect  to  France.  (8)  The  French 
have  been  so  sensible  of  the  benefits  derived  firom  the  Irish  schook,  established  by 
Columbanus,  Furseus,  Gall,  and  other  Irish  in  their  country,  that  in  the  National  Council, 
assembled  at  Meaux,  in  84^  they  eigoined  unanimously,  that  the  hospitals  of  which  that 
nation  was  disp^Nisessed  in  France,  should,  without  further  delay  or  ceremony,  be  restored. 
Canon  quadrageumus  est  de  restituendis  hospitalibus  Scottorum,  qus  sancti  homines  gentis 
illius,  ad  excipiendos  peregrinos  populares  suos,  in  hoc  regno  ccmstruxerant."  (4)— The 
influence  of  the  Irish  on  this  account  was  still  so  powerful  in  France  and  Germany  down 
to  the  period  to  which  we  ascribe  the  MS.  now  before  us,  that  in  the  Index  to  the 
4th  volume  of  the  Benedictine  Annals,  an  article  will  be  found  at  the  word  Scotti,  intitled^ 
Scotti  reformant  Fuldam,**  which  is  referred  in  the  Chronicle  of  Fulda  to  the  year  1089, 
In  brevi  Chronlco  Fuldensi,  quod  Franciscus  Paullinus  edidit,  Richardus  Abbas,  monachis 


tt 


cc 


(1)  *^  Nod  diQ  post  annom  600  obiit  TlieodleccliildiB,  prima  Itri  abbatisn,  cnjos  monimientam,  mumoren 
^  rabaizim  cohmuHSy  Sic  cenutor  in  medio  antiqniMuns  cryptm  St.  Pauli,  primieremitae,  apponta  imcialiliiis 
^  Uteris  incriptiooe  veieri,  &c.  Alii  quinqve  tomali  proDdnentet,  et  ezpoUti,  qaomm  tertias,  Reginam  ezhibeiis 
<<  corooatam,  com  babitn  mooastieo*  aynsdam  Onmue  Scottorom  regiuB  tnmoliu  creditor.  In  a4)oncta  crypto 
«*  jacoit  St  Ebr^esilas,  Meldeosis  Antistes,  cujos  anolos  io  tomob,  dom  rdiqoiae  efferrentor,  repertos,  lapiUam 
*'  exhibet  com  ccslata  effigie  St.  Paoli,  prinu  erendtaB»  aote  cnicifizam  geooflezi,  corro  capite  •operposlto.'' 
MabiUoo  AmiaL  Bened.  1 1,  p.  450.— For  tin  word  Scoti,  as  confined  ezclosirely  to  express  tiie  Irish,  aod  Scotia 
Ireland,  see  Usher^  Primordia,  Sirinos's  edition  of  tlie  Works  of  Coiombanos,  Rerom  Hibernicarom  Scriptores, 
vol.  1.  Indexes  voce  SeoHor  SctMi,  and  Lynch,  Gambr.  evers.  p.  187. 

(a)  <*  Mommolinos  Loxonensis  Monachos,  doctrina  et  pietate  prtestans.'  BfabiDon  AnnaL  1 1,  p.  SSO. 

(S)  Hist  lit  de  la  Fnmce,  m  the  life  of  Colomban.  Rer;  Hibem.  yol.  1.  Indeiy  words  Anglo-taxons 
and  Scott   Bat  particalarly  Bede,  I.  S,  c.  S,  and  Gambrens,  evers.  p.  117. 

(4)  Amial.  Bened.  t  a.  Paris,  fol.  1704,  p.  660.  Labbe'k  Cooncils,  Paris,  fbt  1671, 1 7,  page  1816,  can.  40, 
Oondlii  Meldensis,  anni  84S.— The  original  words  are,  <^  Admonenda  est  regis  magnitodo  de  ho§pitalibo8,qos 
•^  tempore  prsMleceiionnn  soorom  et  ordinala  et  esEColta  foerant,  et  mode  ad  nlhitem  sont  redKta.    8ed  et 
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"  suis  mandavisse  dicitury  ut  &cta  claromm  vironim  fideliter  describereBt,  et  manuacrmta 
*'  bibliothecae  inferrent.  Hie  multos  Scottos  seciim  habebat,  teste  Mariano,  qui  Fukkaie 
'*  Monasterium  ad  reguls  amussim  refonnasse  dicuntur  in  pnedicto  Bremrio.^  (1) 

Of  the  original  drawing  of  bishop  Mummolin's  figure,  published  by  Mabillon,  he  says  thai 
it  is  preserved  in  the  **  Minor  Codex  Elnonensis,"  that  is,  in  St.  Amandus's  Mooasteiy, 
called  Elnon,  near  Toumay,  where  he  died  in  675,  as  shewn  by  Henschenius. — ^The  oidy 
difference  between  MummoKn's  costume,  and  that  of  the  Bishop  on  .our  cover,  is,  that 
Mummolin  has  no  mitre;  but  this  only  shews  the  greater  antiquitjr  of  the  latter,  which 
is  the  only  ancient  monument  extant  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  used  in  Ireland,  before  it  was 
altered  by  the  influence  of  Rome ;  clearly  shewing  that  Mummolin's  costume  is  the  Irish  epis- 
copal costume  of  the  7th  century.  (2) — His  canhbata,  or  crozier,  agrees  exactly  in  shape  witt 
that  of  the  mitred  figure  in  our  cover,  and  his  casula,  closed  only  opposite  to  the  breast,  hangs 
from  the  neck  over  the  shoulders  and  arms,  in  the  same  fashion,  and  is  ornamented  round  the 
neck  and  along  the  fringes  accordingly.  Montfaucon  gives  an  original  drawing  of  the  Coro- 
nation of  St.  Lewis,  in  which  are  two  Bishops,  in  pontificab,  the  one  differing  from  ours  in 
the  shape  of  his  casula,  the  other  agreeing  with  it.  Of  the  former,  he  says,  that  snch  was 
the  costume  of  St.  Lewis's  time;   of  the  latter,  he  adds,  that  it  was  the  ancient--*'  U  porte  une 

chasuble  selon  la  forme  antique,  elle  descendoit  egalement  de  tons  les  cotez  et  tout  autonr, 

et  la  relevoit  avec  les  bras."    Monum.  de  la  Mon.  t.  2,  p.  155. 

Having  thus  minutely  described  the  four  compartments  into  which  this  side  of  the  cover 
is  di\'ided,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  four  Inscriptions  on  its  silver  lamina,  and  the  ornamented 
cross  by  which  it  is  divided  into  four  parts. — ^The  summit  marginal  plate  resembles  that 
which  we  have  already  described  on  the  other  side«  An  Inscription  in  the  Irish  langnagi 
and  characters  was  engraved  on  it,  in  two  lines,  *as  on  that ;  but  of  this  Inscription,  as 
already  stated,  no  other  account  can  now  be  given,  than  that  the  first  letters  only  of  both 
the  lines  still  remain ;  the  others  being  lost,  with  one  half  of  the  silver  plate  which  is  brcrfwa 
quite  off.    The  remaining  letters  are 

— r   ondoplib  doni g.unmu 

The  letters  of  the  first  Ime  mean  *'  pray  for  . . .  Those  of  the  second,  **  for  the  king  of  Ormond." 

<'  hospitalia  Scotomm  quae  sancti  homines  gentis  ilUas  in  hoc  regno  constroxemnt,  et  rsbns  pro  sanctitate  toa 
*'  acqnisitis,  ampliavemnt,  ab  eodem  hospitalitatU  officio  penitns  sunt  alienata,  et  non  solom  sapervenientes  in 
«  eadem  hospitalia  non  recipiantnr,  vernm  etiam  ipsi,  qai,  ab  infantia,  in  iisdem  locis,  sub  religione  domino 
<'  militavenint,  et  exinde  ejicinntur  (i.  e.  a  Northnuumis)  et  ostiatim  mendicare  cognntur." 

(1)  AnaL  Bened.  t  4.  p.  430. 

(2)  "  Iliad  in  Mnmmolino  singulare,  qnod  coronam  Scoticam  habeat.*'  Annal.  Bened.  1. 1,  p.  529.— **  In  tonsnnE 
'*  forma  non  levis  dissimiiitndo  erat  (inter  Romanos  et  Scotos  sive  Hibemos.)  Romani  sacerdotes,  detonso  snperiori 
'*  toto  capite,  inferins  brevem  tantnm  cappiUomm  circnlnm,  in  coronas  modnm,  gestabant,  et  qnidem  ezemplo, 
^*  nti  pntabant,  B.  Petri,  com  Graeci,  nollo  relicto  circalo,  penitos  detonsi,  rasisqne  similes  essent*  ad  hnitationem, 
'<  ita  erat  opinio,  S.  Jacobi,  fratris  domini,  et  Panii  apostoli,  aeteroromqne  apostolomm.  At  veroBrittooet  et 
**  Scottianteriorem  capitis  partem,  capillis  omnino  nndabant  ab  anre  ad  anrem,  posteriore  intoosa,  qnod  exempfe 
*<  S.  Johannis  apostli  se  facere  glori  abantnr* — Hajnsmodi  tonsors  formam,  in  libro  16,  abi  de  St.  Amando,  is 
u  s,  Mnmmolini  episcopi  efligie  videre  licet.'    AnnaL  Bened.  t  !•  p*  471. 
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The  next  silver  plate,  presents  this  Inscription  along  the  back,  in  two  lines  also, — 

uindaig  ed  .inmindsa  .7  doain%.dannai-y-domnall. 
otolant.docontg.m%st\ 

That  is: — "  A  joint  offering  is  this  jewel,  and  to  praise-worthy  learned -j-Donnald  OTolari 
"  adorned  me."  ^ 

The  third  Inscription  is  almost  all  lost,  half  the  plate  being  worn  off.    The  first  letters 
only  remain  of  both  lines,  thus : 


+-^  i^IL^ — alhuaei 


The  first  letters  mean  pray  for  ae . .  •    Those  of  the  second  line  are  unintelligible. 

The  fourth  and  last  Inscription  is  entirely  legible  on  the  silver  plate,  along  the  margin 
opposite  to  the  back.     It  is  in  two  lines,  thus : — 

^ondogtllanuadafi'^'Ufnacan '-  doncomonba 
lasancumdatged 

That  is,  **  Pray  for  Gildas  Ruadan   O'Macan,  the  Abbot  (or  Bishop,)  by  whom  this  was 
**  covered.*'    The  word  Comhorha  means  the  successor  of  a  Bishop  or  Abbot. 

There  are  reasons  for  asserting  with  great  probability  that  all  the  persons  who  are 
mentioned  on  this  cover,  and  for  whom  we  are  desired  to  pray,  without  the  form  of  pray 
for  the  siml  of,  but  only  pray  for  the  person,  were  living  in  the  interval  between  1049  and 
1064;  certainly  the  two  principal  persons  mentioned,  namely  **  Donchad  mac  Brian,**  cidled 
King  of  Ireland,  and  **  Macrath  O*  Donchad,"  King  of  Cashel,  lived  in  that  interval, 
and  reasons  shall  be  alledged,  when  we  come  to  that  part  of  our  inquiry,  which,  if  they 
do  not  prove  that  all  the  persons  mentioned  on  this  cover  were  contemporaries  before  the 
year  1064,  will  be  found  defective  in  thb  respect,  merely  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
Irish  annals,  names  occur  only  of  persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  in  different  ages.  The 
annals  of  all  nations  are  abridged  ;  the  writers  have  considered  the  less  distinguished,  even  of 
persons  respected  in  the  church,  and  powerful  in  the  state,  as  too  numerous  for  the  scantiness 
of  the  materiab  on  which  they  wrote,  and  have  therefore  consigned  them  to  the  oblivion  which 
awaits  the  multitude.-^"  Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque. — Mortalia  facta  peribunt.*' 

The  Ornamented  Cross. 

We  have  yet  to  describe  the  cross,  the  principal  ornament  of  our  cover.  The  shaft  is 
adorned  fiN>m  the  summit  margin  to  the  lower,  by  a  profusion  of  ornaments,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  three  oval  crystab,  which  are  bound  into  silver  sockets,  by  go|d 
and  silver  twist,  very  neatly  and  compactly  intwined  about  the  lips  of  those  sockets,  and 
closely  knit  round  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  ornament,  whilst,  with  the  aid  of  silver  hooks 
they  keep  the  crystals  £ut  in  their  places,  combining  ornament  and  use. 
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The  crystals  are  placed  at  the  two  extremitiesy  and  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  shaft, 
the  intermediate  spaces  are  adorned  by  two  lobular  oraaments  of  bine  enamelled  glass,  and 
twelve  others  of  gilt  metab,  some  of  which,  rise  like  little  round  turrets,  having  sockets  at. 
their  tops.      These  sockets  contiuued  ornaments,  most  of  which  are  lost. 

The  horisontal  shaft  of  the  cross  is  adorned  in  like  manner,  but  not  so  richly ;  yet  it  exhibits 
two  globular  ornaments  of  a  pale  red  enamelled  glass,  one  of  ivory,  one  of  paste,  in  imitatioB  of 
enamelled  glass,  and  sixteen  of  metal,  part  gilt  and  part  silvered  as  above. 

Fastidious  readers,  whom  misrepresentations  of  the  ancient  state  of  Ireland  have  As- 
gusted,  so  as  to  render  every  thing  on  the  subject  suqMcious,  will  be  inclined  to  question  dbe 
genuineness  of  this  document,  as  a  monument  of  the  11th  century.  Judging  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  Ireland,  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  scantiness  which  a  desolating  war  of  700 
years  has  occasioned,  they  moU  feel  some  reluctance  in  considering  a  cover  so  adorned,  as  an 
Irish  work  of  so  remote  an  age.  One  will  object  to  its  twisted  silver  cord,  another  to  polislied 
crystal,  a  third  to  enamelled  glass,  a  fourth  to  the  fusion  of  precious  metals,  a  fifth  to  tiw 
niello,  and  whilst  the  humble  writer  of  these  lines  dwells,  with  a  respect  approaching 
to  veneration,  on  the  piety  and  the  industry  of  the  hands  that  were  employed  in  adorning 
it,  persuaded  of  its  unquestionable  authenticity,  they  will  challenge  bun  to  produce  any  other 
similar  specimen  of  Irish  workmanship,  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Auglo-norman  invasioQ 
of  his  country. 

Irish  Ornamented  Copies  of  the  Gospels. 

St  Patrick's  copy  of  the  Gospels,  which  vras  preserved  in  the  church  ctf  Armagh,  dowatt 
tlie  very  time  when  the  cover  now  before  us  vnis  made,  must  have  been  beautifully  ornamented 
in  a  similar  style,  for  St.  Bernard  describes  it  so  from  the  account  given  him  by  the  prnnata 
St.  Malachy,  with  whom  he  was  a  long  time  personally  acquainted.  That  account  may  be 
aeen  underneath  in  St.  Bernard's  words,  (1)  and  though  painfully  brief,  it  sufficiently  shews  Alt 
H  was  a  most  valuable  work,  well  worthy  of  that  jecdous  vigilance  vrith  which,  he  saya»  dint 
il  vras  guarded  by  the  affections  of  a  whole  nation.  Considered  as  the  palladium  of  Ardmagk, 
he  who  had  possession  of  it,  in  a  contested  electi<m  for  the  primacy,  however  defective  his  tiiit 
Bight  be  in  other  respects,  was,  on  that  account  alone,  deemed  the  rightful  primate,  becanse 

(1)  *'  Ponro,  Nigellofl  (schismaticos  episcopus)  ridens  sibi  imminere  fngam,  talit  secum  insignia  qnedam  £dis 
"  fllins  (Ardmachani,)  textnm  scilicet  Evangelionan,  qui  foil  Besti  Patricii,  Bacalamqne  anro  tectum, 
<*  pretiosissimis  adomatiim,  qaem  nonnulli  Bacalom  Jesu  Yocant,  eo  qaodipse  Dominos  (at  fert  opinio)  eoai 
"  manibos  tenaerit,  et  h«c  sommac  dignitatis  et  venerationis  in  gente  ilia.  Nempe  notJssima  snnt,  ceteberrimaqae 
^  in  popalis,  atqoe  inea  reverentia  apod  omnes,  at  qui  ilia  habere  visas  faerit,  ipsam  habeat  Episcopam  popidns 
^  stattos  et  insipiens.  Qnse  nbiqae  ostentans,  obiqoe  eorum  gratia  receptabatar,  concilians  sibi  perhaec 
«(  oflBuiam,  et  a  Malachia  qnoecomqac  potnisaet  avertens/'  8.  Bemardi  De  Vita  Malschia,  e.  8. 

Who  will  refuse  assent  to  the  existence  of  the  MS.  Itinerary  of  Palestine,  written  by  Adanuian»  «i 
Abbot  of  the  7th  century,  and  presented  by  him  to  king  Aldfrid,  because  indeed  no  vestige  of  the  oraameatBd 
•riginal  remains?  Theorigjnalsof  all  ancient  authors  are  lost  as  well  as  of  the  Scriptures. 
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it  was  supposed  that  Ood  would  not  pennit  so  valuable  a  reUck  to  pass  into  any  other 
hands.  The  Irish,  therefore,  had  other  ornamented  mannsgripts  in  the  11th  and  ISdi 
centuries,  prior  to  the  Anglonionnan  invasion  of  tiieir  country ;  and  the  peculiar  merit  of 
the  MS.  now  before  us  is  not  its  being  highly  ornamented,  a  merit  which  it  had  in 
oommon  with  many  more,  but  that  by  some  singular  good  luck,  its  o^iamented  cover 
has  singly  survived  the  general  wreck,  as  if  to  tantalise  Ireland  with  a  specimen  of  tbm 
treasures  she  has  lost. 

Tigemach  and  other  chroniclers  of  the  11th  century,  from  whom  the  IV  Masters  have 
eoliected  their  Irish  Annals,  describe  St.  Columba's  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  waa 
preserved  in  the  church  of  Kells,  in  1006,  as  having  a  cover  nobly  ornamented  with  gold  aad 
gems.    The  words  of  the  IV  Masters  are — 

"*  Soiteel marCMaim  eille do duMgaid  Urn  aidkcheaiim  Erd&mk  (drim-ack  am  D&hMiace  mir 
^  Cenannsa, — Prim  mind i&rtair  Domkam  rn'oaian  chumi4tigh  daenda,  7  af<^bmi  HafkkhiUMk 
''for  dibh mtMoi'M irrr  n gaiii  devoir,  1  find iharis." 

Literally—''  St.  Columb-cille*s  great  book  of  the  Oospeb  was  stolen  in  the  night  time  out  of 
**  the  Western  vestry-house  of  the  great  cathedral  of  Kells.--This  was  the  principal  saciedl 
'^ jewel  of  the  Western  world,  on  account  of  its  cover  curiously  engraved,  and  it  was  fomd  by 
*'  huntsmen  afler  two  months,  its  gold  being  stolen  off,  and  a  sod  of  earth  laid  over  it." 

We  know  how  much  depends  on  literal  version,  when  we  come  to  a  minute  aaminatioii 
of  the  meaning  of  ancient  authors,  and,  having  in  this  version  differed  somewhat  from 
Colgan,  who  quotes  the  same  fact  from  the  same  annals,  we  think  it  but  fair  to  give  his  owft 
words  :—**  Codicem  Evangelioram  Divi  Columbe,  gemmis  et  auro  cslatum,  quidam  latnmcvU, 
**  e  Basilica  majori  Kennunasensi  de  nocte  furantur,  et  post  duos  menses,  auro  et  ccslatmrn 
'*  exutus,  reperitor  sub  cespitibos."  (1) 

Thus  it  appears  that  notwidistanding  the  ravages  of  those  times,  the  Irish  took  care  to  pfeseffe 
some  of  their  most  valuable  MSS.  down  to  the  12th  century.— Then  it  was  that,  after  a  succesM 
straggle  of  200  years  with  the  Danes,  Irish  prowess  was  compelled  to  shrink  from  the  superior  skill 
of  the  Normans,  a  warlike  people  who  had  made  every  nation  in  Europe  tremble,  from  the  Baltie 
to  the  Bosphorus,  a  people  who,  before  they  invaded  Ireland,  planted  the  Norman  standard 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and,  if  they  had  been  governed  by  the  discretion  as  well  as  by  the  valour  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  might  have  subjected  the  nations  beyond  the  Indus,  and  taketi  possession, 
before  Ginghis  or  Timur,  of  the  golden  gates  of  the  East.  (2)— O'Brian  says,  in  his  Irish  dic- 
tionary, under  the  word  ''  cumhdachy'  (a  cover  of  a  book)  that  he  saw  an  ancient  copy  of  die 
Gospels,  written  in  Irish  characters,  by  SUColumba,  on  the  oover  of  which  was  this  Inscription, 


mm 


(1)  Colgani  Trias,  pae.  508. 

(a)  The  kingdom  of  EdeMa  was  csUbruhed  by  Baldwin,  Godfirey's  brother,  in  109T.  Tbe  conquest  is  deterlbed 
by  Folcherias  Camotensis  (of  Chartres)  who  n  as  bis  chaplain,  as  in  WiUiam  of  1  yre.  Hist.  Belli  .Sacii,  1. 14.— 
He  loon  after  extended  his  conquest  over  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  founded  a  Norman  principanty,wlrici 
•absisted  beyond  the  Eophiates  54  years,  as  in  De  Gaicnes  Hist,  des  Hans.  1. 1,  p.  «56. 
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engraved  on  a  silver  cross,  also  in  Irish  characters: — **  Ormt  ocm  hemMadU  GMdaA-^kiUe  A 
*^  Fland  mac  AJaelsecMain  do  Rigk  Eren  iait  am  dtmad  an  cumkdaek  $qJ'  **  The  prayers  and 
"  blessing  of  St.  Columba  to  Flan  the  son  of  MaelsecUan,  king  of  Ireland,  who  made 


"  cover." 


OTlaherty  says,  that  he  saw  the  same  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  thai  he 
added  to  the  above  ancient  Inscription  the  following  note,  on  the  margin  of  folio  484.— 
"  Flannus  hie  rex  Hibemiae  decessit  viii  kal  Maii,  die  sabbati,  ut  in  MS.  Codice  Hibemico 
**  quod  Chronicon  Scotorum  dicitur  annotatur,  anno  nempe  aerae  com.  916.  Liber  autcm  hie 
*'  scriptus  est  manu  ipsius  S.  Columbae  cille." — lihuyd  also  saw  thb  book,  for  he  menlioaa  it 
thus  in  his  Archaeologia,  Oxford,  fol.  1707,  p.  436. — '*  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
**  Earl  of  Clarendon's  MSS.  No.  417.  Quatuor  evangelia  fol.  memhr.  cum  prttfixis  canoni- 
**  bus  antiquis,  interpretationibus  quibusdam  nominum  Hebraicorum,  et  argumentis  singulorum 
**  capitum :  interpositae  sunt  concessiones  quaedam  Monachis  &ctae,  et  alia  nonnulla  Hibemice, 
*<  cum  picturis  passim  intefsertis,  literisque  quibusdam  intertextis,  miri  operis  et  antiquitatis. 
*'  liber  Columkille  vulgo  dictus,  D.  23.  vide  Oroid,  p.  432." — At  the  word  oroide  p.  432,  to 
which  he  refers,  we  find  the  following  account: — '*  Oroid  in  old  Incriptions,  signifies  prayer, 
"  and  oriud  pray  for.    The  following  Inscription  is  on  a  silver  cross,  on  a  cover  of  a  book  said 

to  be  Columba*s  own  writing,  and  given  to  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  in  Dublin,  by  Dr. 

Jones,  bishop  of  Meath."    He  then  gives  the  Inscription  as  above,  word  for  word. 

The  same  MS.  is  described  thus  by  Nicolson. — **  The  Oxford  catalogue  of  MSS.  8^*  M^nbr. 

p.  D.  Joh.  Episc.  Norvic.  n.  1664,  takes  notice  of  a  copy  of  the  four  Gospeb,  whereof  diis 
<*  account  is  there  given: — Codex  hie  vetustissimo  Hibemorum  charactere  exaratus,  continet 

tantum  principia  Evangeliorum,  secundum  Matthaeum,  Marcum,  et  Lucam,  mtegrum  vero 
"  Evangelium  Johannis.     Habentur  in  margine  quaedam  Oenealogiae  Hibemicas.'^ 

There  is  ako  a  venerable  vellum  MS.  in  the  College  Library,  at  Dublin,  of  the  four  Latin 

Grospels,  whereto  are  prefixed  the  contents  of  the  chapters,  interwoven  with  old  grants  to 
''  monasteries,  and  other  matters,  in  the  Irish  tongue;  this  is  called  the  book  of  St.Columb- 
*'  kille.    The  following  Inscription  is  engraved  on  a  silver  cross,  upon  the  cover  of  this  book, 

said  to  be  Columba*s  own  writing,  and  given  to  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  in  Dublin,  by 

Dr.  Jones,  bishop  of  Meath : — <'  Ondd  acua  bendacht  ColumihckUk  do  pland  (read  Hand)  mac 
**  MamUeackmMl^  da  rigk  En^enn  lea  an  damad  an  Cumhdach  ao."  Oratio  et  benedictio 
**  Columbae  cille  sit  Flanno  filio  Malachiae,  regi  Hibemiae,  qui  hoc  operimentum  fieri 
"  fecit."  (1) 

(1)  Usher  stys  that  he  saw  two  very  ancient  MS8.  of  the  GotpeU,  which  were  ascribed  to  St.  Columba,  in  two 
monaiteriet,  which  were  foonded  by  him  at  Durrow  and  Kells.— Of  the  former  he  says.—''  Inter  cnjns  cmmh^o 
^  Evangelionim  codex  vetnstissimos  asserTabaUir,qnem  ipsins  Colambae  foisse  dlctitabant,  ex  qao,  et  non  minoris 
^  antiqnitatis  altero,  eidem  Colnmbs  assignato,qaemin  nrbe  Kelles,  sive  Kenlis  dicta,  Midenses  sacmm  habent» 
K.diUgenti  cum  editione  vnlgata  coUatione  fiicta,  ill  nottrot  osos  variantinm  Lectionom,  binos  Kbros  coBdnna- 
^  vimns."    Primordia,  4to.  ed.  p.  601. 
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What  may  have  happened  to  this  venerable  MS.  no  conjecture  can  uidicate.  It  certainly 
existed  in  Trinitjr  College,  Dublin,  down  to  the  days  not  only  of  Jones  and  Usher,  but  also  of 
Lihwyd  and  OTlaherty,  and  afforded  another  specimen  of  Irish  bookbinding,  ornamented  wifh 
laminas  of  silver  and  engraved  on  the  back. 

Besides,  there  is  yet  extant  the  Life  of  Columba,  compiled  in  Irish  by  Magnus  O'Donnel, 
prince  of  Tirconnel,  in  1520.  It  is  a  ponderous  folio,  bound  in  wood,  covered  with  leather, 
and  fortified  at  the  comers  with  laminae  of  brass.  The  Compiler  was  the  head  of  the  very 
ancient  and  princely  family,  fiN>m  whose  ancestors  Columba  derived  his  pedigree  in  the  6th 
century.  His  territories  extended  from  Loch  Erne  to  Loch  Feabhsul,  or  Foyl,  including  all  the 
C.of  Donn^al,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Fermanagh.— That  family  always  considered  Columba  as 
their  patron  saint ;  and  to  them  belonged  as  of  course,  the  patronage  or  presentation  to  the  Abbey 
of  Hiona ;  nor  was  there  any  Abbot  of  that  monastery  for  two  hundred  years  after  Columba's 
death,  who  was  not  of  the  house  of  Tirconnel,  down  to  the  9th  century.  Anxious  therefore  for 
the  glory  of  his  &mily,  CDonnel  left  nothing  undone  to  collect  every  fragment  he  could, 
relating  to  the  life  of  his  patron  saint,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that,  instead  of 
giving  us  the  ancient  lives,  as  he  found  them  in  manuscripts  of  remote  ages,  he  indulged 
his  own  fancy,  confining  himself  to  such  extracts  as  pleased  the  people ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
^e  had  before  him  the  wo^  of  Congal,  Dalian,  Fergal,  Mums,  Cumian,  Berchan,  and  others  of 
the  7th  and  8th  centuries. — From  these,  however,  he  relates  some  facts  which  illustrate  our  stib- 
ject,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  coeval  authorities  of  Cumian  and  Adamnan,  1. 2,  c.  8,  and  29 ; 
for  instance,  "  that  Columba's  time  was  partly  employed  in  transcribing  the  four  Gospeb  and 
**  the  Psalter ;  and  that  several  such  books  were  still  extant  in  his  hand,  the  covers  of  which 
"  were  adomed  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  Ipsius  S.  Columbae  manu  exarata,  quorum 
**  multos,   tegumento  aureo,  vel  argenteo,  ac  gemmis  obcoelatos,"  says  Colgan,  **  ad  instar 

pnetiocissimamm  reliquiarum,  posteritas  ad  nostros  usque  dies  asservat,  et  pie  veneratur. 

Reliquos  bdlomm  rabies  et  temporum  injuria  absumpsit.^ 

Thus  have  we  a  chain  of  evidence  on  this  subject  frt>m  the  days  of  Columba  to  within 
a  century  of  our  own,  all  tending  to  shew  that,  before  the  Anglo-norman  invasion,  the  Irish 
were  in  possession  of  the  art  of  binding  and  omamenting  the  covers  of  books,  in  a  similar 
style  to  that,  of  which  the  book  now  before  us,  presents  the  only  specimen  which  has  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time. 

In  the  ancient  Irish  life  of  St.  Dagaeus,  Abbot  of  Innisceltra,  who  died  A.  D.  687,  ten  years 
before  the  death  of  St;  Columba,  we  find  that  he  was  not  only  a  most  skilful  transcriber  of 
books — "  Scriptorem  libromm  peritissimum" — but  also  that  he  was  equally  skilful  in  making 
covers  for  books,  which  he  adomed  with  goid,  silver,  and  jewels—'*  libromm  coopertoria  auro^ 
**  argento,  gemmisque  circumtexta,  composuit  et  oraavit.''  (1) 

Ethelwolph,  writing  a  Metrical  Epistle  to  Egbert,  who  had  gone  into  Ireland  to  leam  the 


it 


(1)  Rer.  Hibera.  Scriptorei,  ▼.  1,  p.  clzzviii.  ex  Vita  antiqiia  J>agKi  in  Actii  8S. 
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aeieDces  then  in  repute  there,  extols,  amongst  other  teachen,  the  cekhrated  UltEn  fiunoiH  fiir 
tfdoming  books.  (1)  The  same  Ultan  is  highly  commended  for  his  skill  in  this  ait  by  aaodMr 
ancient  author,  who  is  quoted  by  Leland.— *'  Ultanns  scriptor  et  pktor  fibfonun  ctal 
"  optimus."  (2)  Giraldus,  whose  authority  will  not  be  questioned,  whoi  seldom  and  lehictaBtljf 
he  commends  the  Irish,  acknowledges  that  they  excelled  in  two  arts,  that  of  mxuic,  mad 
of  adorning  books.  His  words,  with  respect  to  the  former^  may  be  seen  in  the  Renm 
Hibemicarum  Scriptores  Prolegomena,  page  Ixxiii.  His  account  of  tfie  latter  is  taken  6ob 
his  description  of  the  MS.  Concordance  which  he  saw  in  the  monasteiy  of  Kildare.  '*  It  ii 
"  a  wonderful  book,"  says  he,  **  and  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  St.  Brigid»  (who 
^  died  at  Kildare,  in  525,)  and  to  have  been  dictated  by  an  angel.  It  contains  a  coocoidaBce 
'*  of  the  four  Gospels,  according  to  St.  Jerom's  version,  and  is  ornamented  with  as  many 
**  drawings  in  different  colours,  as  there  are  pages  in  the  book.  In  one  you  may  see  the 
**  majesty  of  the  divine  features,  as  if  divinely  stamped  upon  the  page,  in  another  the  mystical 
'*  emblems  of  the  evangelists,  some  having  four  wings  and  some  two ;  in  one  the  eagle,  in 
**  another  the  calf,  one  having  the  face  of  a  man,  another  of  a  lion,  and  other  figures  afanoat 

innummerable ;  which,  if  you  will  observe  them  only  superficially  and  in  a  common  way, 

with  less  diligence  than  they  demand,  will  appear  rather  to  be  worn  out,  or  obliterated, 

dian  to  be  delicately  combined,  and  you  will  perceive  no  art  or  delicacy,  where  after  all  there 
**  is  nothing  but  art,  elegance,  and  exquisite  delicacy  to  be  seen.  But  if  you  will  alkm 
"  your  eyes  to  exercise  their  powers,  and  obsert^e  minutely  the  arcana  of  the  artist,  you  will 
**  see  the  signatures  so  delicate,  and  subtile,  so  steadily  drawn  and  yet  so  closely  oonneGted, 
**  so  entwined  in  knots,  and  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  illustrated  with  colours  which  are 
'*  still  so  brilliant,  that  you  would  swear  the  whole  was  executed  by  an  angel  rather  than  by  a 
*'  man.  Indeed  the  oftener  I  look  at  it  the  more  I  am  struck  with  amasement,  I  ahvays 
**  discover  something  new  in  it,  and  more  wonderful,  which  I  had  not  observed  before^  nor 

could  Apelles  himself  execute  such  a  work,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  diiak  that  it  was 

executed  by  an  immortal  than  a  mortal  hand.  (3) 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  cover  before  us  exhibits  specimens  of  art,  which  are  vappoutA 
to  have  perished  with  the  Roman  Empire. 

To  this  our  reply  is,  that  the  sequestered  situation  of  Ireland,  and  its  remoteness  from  tba 
concussions  of  the  fall  of  the  empire,  might  have  enabled  it  to  preserve  some  ancient  arts  kmgcr 
than  other  nations.  At  all  events,  that  theories,  however  specious,  must  yield  to  well  authen- 
ticated historical  facts ;  that  abundant  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  in  Ireland  has 
been  given  in  the  Rerum  Hibemicarum  Scriptores,  which  need  nof  be  repeated  here;  and  diat 
as  to  setting  gems,  and  fusing  gold  and  silver,  we  can  add  to  the  authorities  here  referred  to. 
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(1)  "  Ex  qaibns  est  Ultin  pneclaro  nomlDe  dictns, 
<*  Comptis  qiii  potait  notis  oniare  Ubellos.'* 
(a)  Leiandi  CollerUmea,  t  a,  p.  S64.—Harpsfield  is  equally  expUcit.    Hist  c.  14.    «<  UltBims  qui  poUta 
concinnc  Libras  sacros  exsribere  solebaf 
(S)  The  origioal  words  may  be  seen  in  the  Rer.  ifibero.  Scriptofes,  page  dxxvii-vifi. 
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the  fbllowing  passage  relathre  to  die  church  of  Kildare,  by  Cogitosusy  an  author  of  the  dth 
century.  (1) 

**  In  qua  ecclesia  (Kildarensi)  gloriosa  ambonun,  lioc  est  episcopi  Conlaeth,  et  hujui 
^  vbginis  S.  Brigidey  corpora^  a  dextris  et  a  sinistris  altaris  decorati,  in  monumentis  potita 
*'  omatis,  vario  cultu  auri,  et  argenti,  et  gemmarum,  et  pretiosi  lapidb,  atque  coronis  Aurdb  et 

Argenteis  desuper  pendentibus,  requiescunt."—- 

literally,--''  In  which  church  of  Kildare,  the  glorious  bodies  of  the  Bishop  ConIaeth»  and  of  the 

▼irgin  St.  Brigid  are  entombed,  on  Uie  right  and  left  of  the  altar,  inmonuments  adorned  wifli 
^  Tarious  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  precious  stones,  and  with  crowns  of  gold  and 
"  silver  which  hang  suspended  over  them." 

The  continuator  of  Tigemach*s  Annals,  whose  work  contains  the  leading  facts  of  the  lltfa 
and  12th  centuries  from  the  year  1068,  describes  the  death  of  Tordelbach,  die  father  of  Roderick 
CConor,  from  original  documents  of  the  year  1156,  in  these  words : — 

^  Kl.  En./.  Damhnach  tu.^  ll.a  Braighde  Tairr.  h.  Briam  Ri  Mumhmn  do  Tahr.  A.  Cmeohdrr 
^  da  Ri Er,  Sneehtamorinn  bL  sin  7  iuc  demudr  1  hahe  med  na  mcce  co  nimighdis  dame  7  imBk 
"  Locha^ruih.Tairrdealb.uaCancob.  R.:Br.uUe7Auguidior(ahEorjM,tmilm'dinn7inreachM 
^  ednctehrach.Cendaannaislaaidhrisaindomam.  Dmnerianargabcathnacruaidirgalengenr^ 
^  bo  beo,  aen/er  robjherr  troanre  7  tidUhcadh  deircel  degeneach  tdnk  dfkml  na  k  Adhamd.  e.L 
^  iain  miimogh.  bL  Ix<^-aai$e  7  isinl.  admadh  bL  a  Righe  adbalh  7  ro  haidnacedh  hdm  rek  AUoir 
^  Ckiaram  7  robi  thmam .  r .  dom  comde  7  do  Eeclaambh  Er.  7Wc  din  h  7  cuig  c.  tiinge  dor  71m 
^  nuarg  d  mrgead  bruhmte,  7  ro  idhbnir  a  seodu  ule  cenmota  chndim  no  com  no  sciath  no  arm  ct 
^  eocho  7  indik  7  edach  7jidcitt  7  brandam  7  bogha  7  bolg8haighid»  7  dabidtt  7  rofoghailfm 

uile  7  ro  ordaigh  cuid  gach  cille  iamwrdT 

That  is, — •'A.D.1066,  the  kalends  of  January  occurred  on  Sunday  the  2d  day  of  the  moon.  (2) 

The  hostages  of  Tordelbach  O'Brian  king  of  Munster  were  delivered  to  Tordelbach  (VConor 

king  of  Ireland.  (3)  Great  snow  this  year,  and  frost  intense,  and  such  was  the  thickness  of  the 
**  frost  that  men  and  cattle  passed  over  all  the  lakes  of  Ireland.  (4)  Tordelbach  O'Connor,  the 
^  king  of  all  Ireland,  the  Augustus  of  Western  Europe ;  the  supreme  head  of  aO  orders  and 

(1)  Vossins  de  Hist  Lat.  Logdnni  Bat.  4to.  16S7y  p.  624.  ''Talde  antiqaiim  esse  seriptorem,  ex  non  nno  loc* 
^  cognosdtar.''  See  it  in  Canisius  Aotiq.  Lect.  1 1.— Posserin  asserts  thmt  Cogitosos  is  an  author  of  the 
early  part  of  the  6th  century.  Ware  refers  him  to  aboat  550.  Soaie  passages  shew  that  he  wrote  before  die 
principal  see  of  Leinster  was  transferred  from  Kildare  to  Ferns,  by  Brandob  king  of  Leinster,  an  event  wUeh 
occiirredin598,  asinthelif^ofSt.  Maidoc,  C.S4,  and  hi  the  Annals  of  the  IT  Masters.— It  may  be  objected 
that  he  OSes  the  word  **  Archbishop,"  which  some  writers  have  asserted  not  to  be  older  than  the  diys  of  Bede— 
but  the  word  Archbishop  was  common  in  the  5th  centory,  as  we  have  abondandy  shewn  in  the  Rer.  Hibem. 
voL  1,  and  in  this  Catalogue.    It  is  frequently  nsed  by  Gregory  the  great 

(9)  These  chronological  notes  agree  with  hmar  time,  as  in  the  Art  de  Yerlfier  les  dates. 

(8)  The  Irish  name  Tbniea25iUc  is  rendered  Theodoricos  by  Colgan ;  bat  Theodoric  is  a  Gothic  name,  not  a 
Celtic,  and  the  word  Tcr^eMkadi  means  in  Celtic  the  image  of  the  god  Tor,  who  was  one  of  the  Gods  of  the 
Celtic  Nations.  **  GalH  B^ennm  et  Tur-anin  nominamnt  eos,  qnos  Romani  com  ApolKne  et  Jove  confndefittl." 
▼arior.  Cssar.  Lngd.  Bat  ins.  p.  286.    7«r,  in  Irish,  means  also  a  king  to  this  day.  O^Brian. 

(4)  This  frost  is  mentioned  alio  in  the  Annals  of  tiie  IV  Blasters. 
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'  nobles,  of  the  churches  and  clergy,  the  chief  man  for  prosperity  and  riches  in  the  world,  a  mam 
'  who  never  lost  a  battle  or  failed  in  any  difficult  enterprize  against  any  foreigners  whilst  he 
lived ;  a  man  singulary  excelling  in  mercy,  alms-deeds,  and  munificence  above  all  die  sons  of 
Adam  and  of  Eve,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  60th  of  his  rdgn»  died,  and  was  buried 
near  the  great  altar  of  StCiaran,  (of  Cluan  monastery,)  and  there  was  a  convention  of  the 
"  states  and  clergy  of  Ireland ;  and  he  gave  then,  sixty  and  five  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  and  sixty 
"  marcs  (1)  of  coined  silver  in  presents,  and  he  presented  all  his  jewels,  excepting  his  swords, 
''  horns,  shields,  and  arms,  also  his  horses,  and  cattle,  and  clothes,  and  his  chess  men  and  chess 
**  board,  and  bow  and  quiver,  and  granaries,  and  he  left  all  this  himself,  and  assigned  each 
'*  church's  share  according  to  its  rank.'* 

These  Arts  common  to  the  Anglo^axons  and  Irish. 

From  the  above  authorities  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  precious  metals,  and  coined  money, 
and  the  art  of  setting  jewels,  were  known  in  Ireland  before  the  Anglo-norman  invasioa* 
We  now  proceed  to  shew  that  the  arts  which  were  cultivated  by  the  Anglo-saxons,  one  of  which 
consisted  in  adorning  the  covers  of  manuscripts,  were  common  to  both,  the  intercourse  between 
them  having  been  such  that  the  Anglo-saxons  had  schools  in  Ireland  for  the  education  of  their 
nobility  there.  The  following  extracts  will  shew  that  one  division  of  Ardmagh  was  assigned 
to  the  Saxon  scholars,  and  that  that  city  could  boast  of  stone  churches,  belfnes,  libraries, 
and  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  in  the  11th  century,  the  age  to  which  the  cover 
now  before  us  must  be  referred.  Ardmagh  is  now  little  better  than  a  village ;  Jerusakm 
LH  not  much  better  than  a  market  town,  though  in  Pliny's  days  it  was  the  largest  city  in  the 
East — "  longe  clarissima  urbum  orientb,  non  Judeae  modo." — Harduin's  ed.  1. 1.  p.  261. — 
Caesarea  the  capital  of  Capadocia,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  attested  by  Strabo  and  Josephus, 
Caesarea  which  struck  innumerable  medals,  and  erected  so  many  temples  to  emperors,  and 

( 1 )  The  word  Marg^  was  introdaced  a  little  before  this  time  into  the  Irish  language,  by  the  Saxons  who  fioeked 
into  Ireland,  says  Camden,  as  to  a  mart  of  learning,  **  Anglo-saxones  nostri  ilia  state  in  Hibemiam,  tanqoam  ad 
**  bonamm  Ittteramm  Mercatoram,  andiqne  confloxemnt,  nnde  de  viris  Sanctis  in  nostris  sciiptoribiis  legitiir 
«  amandatiis  est  ad  Disciplinam  in  Hibemiam."  Camd.  Hibern. — More  is  derived  from  its  being  marked  or 
stamped,  as  the  word  Man-ens  is  from  mana-cnsa,  as  in  Spehnan's  Glossary.  **  Marca  et  mancnsa  nomen  sortiri 
**  videntur  a  re  una,  scilicet  ab  impreasa  aliqaa  6gnra.  Marca  palam  provenit  a  Saxo  mean,  Le.  signnm,  nota, 
*'  vestigiom."— Thns  we  have  evidence  of  coined  money  in  Ireland  before  the  Anglo-norman  invasion. 

In  fact,  St.  Anselm  writing  to  Tordelbach  0*Biian,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  extract,  beseeches  him  **  lo  pot 
*'  a  stop  to  the  abuses  of  the  Irish  bisliops,  who  conferred  holy  orders  for  money  — Qaod  sacri  ordincs  per 
"  pecuniam  ab  Episcopis  dantnr."  Usher*s  Sylloge,  p.  72.  Oiraldos  mentions  the  crystals  and  precious 
stones  of  Ireland  in  bis  Topography.  «'  Ibi  quoqoe  gignitor  lapis  Sexogonos,  scilicet  Iris,  qui.  Soli  apositos, 
'^  format  in  aere  ccelestem  arcom.  Ibi  qnoque  invenitnr  Gagates  et  Margarita  Candida."  Bromton  in  the 
X  Scriptores,  p.  107S.    <<  Habet  preciosa  Metallorom  genera,  gemmas  per  Incidas."    Topogr.  c.  26. 

Gilbert,  bishop  of  limerick,  writing  to  St.  Anselm  in  109S,  sends  him  a  present  of  Irish  pearls  in  token  of 
gratitude  for  his  consecration-^**  Mnnnscninm  panpertatis  meae  et  devotionis  transmitto  zxv  Margaritnlas 
«'  inter  optimas  et  viliores."  Usher's  Sylloge,  p.  88.  For  forther  particnburs  on  the  subject  of  Irish  pearis,  aee 
tlie  Rer.  Hibemicar.  and  this  Catalogue,  Indeies,  words  MtrgmiUB,  PmrUf  mtruMj  Sic 
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when  pillaged  by  Sapor  king  of  Penia,  contamed  400,000  inhabitants,  is  not  now  larger  than 
a  market  town.  The  following  account  of  die  conflagration  of  Ardmagh  in  1020,  taken  from 
the  rV  Masters,  shews  how  severely  its  libraries  have  suffered  from  die  revoluti<His  of  time. 

'<  AaU  Cr.  1020,  Arimaeha  do  laiccadh  gm  am  Raith  uUe^  gam  tesareeam  aaim  tkdie  mie 
**  cenmaihoa  am  teach  ocreaptra  namha,  7  ro  loitecthi  M  taigke  is  na  treabkaib,  7  ro  hri$e  tn 
Daimhleace  mar  7  m  ebieieaeh  cam  a  claeekmth  7  DaaMiagg  ma  toe  1  DamUiace  ami  SaNkaUl  7 
am  toem  Catluunr  ProUepta  7  carpai  ma  m  Ahhadh^  7  a  IhMair  Utaigkibh  ma  mc  Leighm^  com 
**  ioauU  mr  7  argaU,  7  ga^  oeoU  arehema!* 
Literally — ^Ardmagh  was  burned  widi  its  Rath  entirely,  (i.  e.  its  fortified   division)  (1) 
without  the  escape  of  any  house  there,  excepting  the  house  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  (2) 
and  many  houses  were  burned  also  in  the  other  Divisions  of  the  Town ;   and  the  bell-house 
with  its  bells,  and  the  church  of  the  Elections,  (3)  and  the  church  of  the  Granary,  (4)  and 
the  old  pulpit,  and  the  chariot  of  the  Abbots,  and  the  books  in  the  different  houses  of  the 
Lecturers,  with  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  jewels  in  like  manner." 
Tigemach,  who  lived  at  that  time,  reUites  the  same  event,  in  words  which  shew  that  Ardmagh 
was  then  a  large  and  opulent  city.    *'  Ardmaeha  do  looead  a  tJ  Kl  Mai  cam  a  Dertaigibk  uile 
*^  cemmotka  am  tmek  oereitra  mnmi,  7  ro  hue  Hi  tighi  is  ma  trenaiM,  7  m  Daoiliag  mar,  7  m 
^  ebietmdk  cam  a  clogaihk  7  DamUiag  ma  toga^  7  DamKag  tn  Siahult,  7  tn  Caihair  Froieq^it 
**  7  iaiad  omr  7  in'gvtl  7  oei  areena." 

This  passage  agrees  so  closely  with  that  extracted  from  the  IV  Blasters,  that  die  version  of 
die  one  will  nearly  answer  for  the  other.  Both  are  illustrated  by  another  ket  recorded  in  each, 
and  in  the  Annab  of  Inis&llen,  ad  an.  1112, — **  Raith  Ardmaeha  earn  a  tewvpUnb  do  hoec  im  x  Kl 
'*  A^^ldaareiAdoTHMm  Maaam  1  am  treo  oreith  do  TVmm  mhor^-A.  e.  ''  The  fortified  part 
"  of  Ardmach  was  burned  on  the  10th  of  the  kalends  of  April,  and  also  two  streets  of  (the 
.**  division  of  the  city  called)  Trian-Masan,  and  a  third  street  of  Trian-mor."  (5) 

(1)  For  the  word  Rath,  see  the  Indexes  to  Reium  Hibemicaium  Scriptores,  vol.  1. 

(8)  This  is  deserring  of  notice,  as  relmting  to  tlM  library  in  which  St.  Patrick's  BIS.  of  the  fonr  Gospels  was 
preserved  in  the  days  of  St  Malachy,  as  above,  p.  10. 

(8)  This  shews  what  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  <'  Letters  of  Colmnbaniis,"  that  before  the  AngUh 
norman  inTasion  the  Printates  of  Ireland  were  elected  by  the  clergy  of  Ardmagh. 

(4)  The «'  Saball  Patraic,"  or  Ckanary  Chnrch  of  St  Patrick,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  tiie  10th  cen- 
tury by  Probos,  and  before  him  by  the  author  of  the  second  Life  of  St  Patrick  in  Triade,  c.  S9,  p.  14.  **  Ubi 
^  none  est  horreom  Patricii  nomine,"  most  not  be  confounded  with  this  of  Ardmagh.— The  former  was  about 
two  miles  from  Down.  It  was  originally  a  granary  belonging  to  the  JUih  or  Fortress  of  Dico,  chief  of  that 
territory,  who,  on  his  conversion,  granted  that  site  for  the  first  Monastery  which  St  Patrick  founded  in  Ire- 
land, and  where  he  died-«-'<  apud  Arcem  Dicnonis  Dynastse,  in  oriental!  Regione  UUdise/    Triade,  p.  S9. 

(5)  Ware  says,  that  the  schools  of  Ardmagh  contained  at  once  7000  Studentk  ^  De  Armachana  Academia 
''  sic  Scriptor  Vit»  S.  Patricii.  qui  eam  tribns  libris  complexos  est  din  ante  Anglorum  adTentum.-^Ibi,  iaquit 
**  B.  Patricius  civitatem,  quae  dicitur  Ardmaeha,  instituit,  in  qua  est  omnis  Archiepiscopatos  HibemisB,  Stc, 
**  In  ipsa  jam  Civitate,  Sc.  Ardmaeha,  snmmum  studium  literale  manet  semper.— Academiam  eam  tanta  olim 
**  flomisse  stndiosomm  multitudine,  asserit  Florentius  Carteus,  in  Epistola  sua  de  rebus  Hiberaids,  ut  uno 
^  codemque  tempore,  ibi  plos  poam  septem  millia  fuerint"    Warei  de  Script  Hib.  1. 1,  c.  14.  p.  94 

VOL.  I.  D 
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^The^MJ^  annals  agree  ad  an.  lOOS,  in  the  foUowing  narrative:— *<  Anlt  jMbiadka  am  m 
*^  TemjUfwn^  lo8CC.  an  cetramhadh  Kl  do  Septemb.  1  treth  do  TWmi  mor  7  ntOk  do  tkrmn 

Sajran/'— that  b,  **  The  fortress  of  Ardmagh,  with  its  chnrches,  was  burned  on  the  4tfa  of  the 

kalends  of  September,  and  one  street  of  the  great  Trian,  and  another  of  the  Trian(or  Tliird 
'  division,  called)  of  the  Saxons." 

These  passages  united  give  us  four  divisions  of  die  city  of  Ardmagh  m  tiie  lldi  coitory, 
of  which  that  of  the  Saxons  claims  particular  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the  subject  now  under 
consideration ;  for  the  intercourse  which  subsbted  from  tiie  reign  of  king  OswaU,  between 
the  Irbh  and  their  Saxon  scholars  of  Northumbria,  would  alone  suffice  to  shew,  that  tiie  art 
of  adorning  the  covers  of  books,  in  the  style  of  the  cover  before  us,  must  have  been  comnM>n  to 
both,  if  known  to  either,  from  the  6th  century.  Bede  expressly  says,  that  die  Nortiiumbrian 
Saxons  studied  assiduously  to  imitate  their  Irish  teachers  in  every  thing,  and  valued  no 
custom  but  in  as  much  as  it  was  derived  from  them;  (1)  king  Oswald  in  particular,  he 
adds,  was  so  entirely  devoted  to  them,  that  having  learned  the  Irbh  language,  he  delighted 
in  becoming  the  interpreter  betweefa  Aidan,  a  native  of  Connacht,  the  first  bbhop  of 
hb  kingdom,  and  the  Saxons,  who  crouded  to  be  instructed  by  him  and  hb  disciples  in  the 
rudiments  of  Chrbtianity.— Now  of  thb  king  Oswald  Alcuin  says : — **  Argento,  gemmb,  aias 
*'  vestivit  et  auro."  (2)— Of  Oswald's  tomb,  he  says  in  the  same  poem :  **  Postea  rex  felix  oma- 
*'  verat  Offa  sepulchrum, — Argento,  gemmis,  auro,  multoque  decore."  lb.  v.  889. 

Wilfred  of  York  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  richly  bound  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  as 
in  Gale's  edition  of  Eddius— lb.  (3)  '*  Quatuor  Evangelia  de  auro  purissimo,  in  membraab 
*'  depurpuratb,  coloratb,  pro  animae  suse  remedio,  scribere  jussit,  nee  non  et  Bibliothecam 
(that  is  a  cover)  librorum  eorum,  omnem  de  auro  purbsimo,  et  gemmb  pretiosissimb  fidbre- 
**  fJEictam,  compaginare,  inclusores  genunarum  prascepit;  quae  omma,  et  alia  nonnnlla,  in 
*'  testimonium  beatae  memoriae  ejus,  in  Ecclesia  nostra  usque  hodie  reconduntur."  He  adds, 
at  page  62,  that  *'  Acca,  Bishop  of  Hexam,  adorned  the  Altars  there  with  gold,  silver,  and 
*'  precious  stones,    *'  auro  et  argento  lapidibusque  pretiosb,  et  purpura,  et  serico.'^ 

This  surely  implieii  setting  gems ;  the  very  trade  of  setting  gems,  b  expressed  in  the 
preceding  quotation,  '*  Inclusores  gemmarum."  The  whole  account  there  given  of  tiie  four 
Gospels,  covered  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  b  confirmed  by  Wilfred's  epitaph,  as 
preserved  by  Bede,  corresponding  with  the  style  of  our  cover,  and  very  explicit  with  respect 
to  the  adorned  cover  of  the  Gospeb,  which  he  calls  a  theca  in  the  foUowing  words : — 


(1)  Bede  1.  S,  c.  3,  and  the  other  qnotatioiu  on  this  subject  in  the  Rernm  Hibem.  vol.  1.  Indices  words, 
ScoH,    Anglc-saxones,  Colamba,  Codices.    See  also  Cambrens.  Evers.  p.  221-224,  and  above  p.  19. 

(2)  Gale's  edition,  Scriptores  xv,  fol.  Oxon.  1691,  t  1,  p.  709,  v.  275.  Simeon  of  Dnrham  describes  St. 
Cathberf  s  Gospels  as  «  forinsecus  gemmis  et  anro/'  &c.  St.  Cathbert  was  edncated  in  Irebmd.  See  his 
ancient  Life,  published  by  Colgan. 

(3)  Eddios  p.  60«  Alcoln  says,  in  his  poem  above  quoted,  that  king  Oswald's  shrine  at  Banborongh  was 
entirely  of  silver,  v.  306.    For  chorch  ornaments  of  gold,  &c.  see  Smith's  Appendix  to  Bede.  No.  XV. 
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**  Scribi  Evangelia  pnecepit  in  ordine  libros,  ,. 

"  £t  thecam  e  rutilo  hb  condignam  condidit  auro. 
**  nias  argentOy  gemmis^  vestivit  et  aoro.  (1) 

Of  Albert,  who  succeeded  to  York  in  767»  Alcmn,  his  disciple,  says,  v.  1490,— 

**  Grandem  constmxerat  Aram, 
**  Texit  et  argento,  gemmb>  simol  undique  et  auro, 
''  Hoc  Altare  Fanun  (that  b  a  lustre)  supra  suspenderat  altum, 
"  Qui  tenet  ordinibus  tria  grandia  vasa  novenb, 
**  Et  sublime  crucb  vexillum  erexit  ad  aram, 
"  Et  totum  texit  pretiosb  valde  metallb.'* 

Thus  were  the  arts  of  adorning  books  with  gold,  silver,  and  gems  common  to  both  nations. 

The  same  Arts  common  to  the  Irish  and  French. 

The  argument  tiius  founded  on  the  intercourse  between  the  Irish  and  the  Saxons,  derives 
considerable  interest  from  their  intercourse  widi  the  French.— Eginhart  says  in  hb  Life  of 
Charlemagne,  tiiat  **  ^e  Emperor^s  crown,  and  hb  son's,  were  of  gold,  studded  with  diamonds. 
**  the  hilts  of  hb  swords  were  of  gold  and  silver,  set  widi  jeweb."— Vita  Caroli  M.  c«  23. 

Now  in  hb  reign,  a  long  and  frequent  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  French  and 
the  Irish,  as  noticed  by  tiie  same  coeval  writer.— '<  Scotorum  Reges,"  says  he,  "  sic  habuit 
*'  Carolus  ad  suam  voluntatem,  per  suam  munificentiam  inclinatos,  at  earn  nunquam  aliter 
'*  quam  dominum,  seque  subditos  ac  servos  ejus  pronundarent," — and  he  explains  hb  meaning 
of  the  name  **  Scotorum*'  by  another  passage  of  the  year  812,  where  hb  Scoti  and  Hibemi 
are  synonimons, — **  Norvegi  Hibemiam,  Scotorum  Insulam,  aggressi,  a  Scotb  in  fiigam  conversi 
•*  sunt." — ^The  intercourse  of  the  two  nations  at  thb  time  b  strongly  marked  by  Erricus  An- 
tisiedorensb  in  the  passage  underneath,  (2)  which,  together  with  the  more  frequ^t  intercourse 
of  the  Saxons,  already  mentioned,  sufficiently  shews  that  the  Irish  were  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  adorning  books,  common  to  both,  and  consequently  that  no  objection  against  the  antiquity 
of  this  cover  can  be  founded  on  its  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  or  gems. 


a)  Bed.  Hist,  I.  5,  c.  19. 

(2)  <*  Qaid  Hiberniam  memorem  ?  contempto  Pelagi  discrimiiie  pene  totam,  com  grege  phllofiophonim,  ad 
<*  nostra  Gallicana  litora  migrantem,  qoonmi  qalsqoe  peritior  est,  nltro  sibi  Indicit  ezUiiiiii«  nt  SapientiMimo 
^  (Carolo)  famoletQr  ad  votmn."  Mr.  Oibboo  has  properly  named  Ireland  ''  Scotta,"  in  his  map  of  the  Roman 
empire— North  Britain  was  called  Albania  down  to  the  days  of  Giraldos,  who  first  calls  it  Scotia  in  his 
*^  Descriptio  AlbanisB." — Bromton  assigns  the  cause  of  this  new  name-r-"  Hibemia  dicta  est  Scotia,  a  Scotis  eam 
<•  inhabitantibas,  prinsqnam  ad  aliam  Scotiam  Britannicam  devenemnt"  Scriptores  z.  Lond.  1652.  p.  1072. 

Genras  describes  the  conyersion  of  the  Nortbombrian  Saxons  by  Irish  Biissionaries.— ^  Yenit  ex  Scottis, 
**'  rogatn  Regis  Oswaldi,  Pontifex  Aidanns.  Exin  caepere  plores  de  Scottonun,  id  est  Hibemensiom,  regiooe 
*^  Britanniam,  et  Anglonim  Prorinciis  pnedicare,  constmebantnr  ergo  EcdesisB  monere  Regio,  dooabantnr 
'*  possessiones  ad  instmenda  Monasteria,  Nam  Monachi  erant  maxime  qui  ad  prsdicandmn  Tenerant.  ^^iwifhnf 
<«  et  ipse  Aidanns.    Yenit  et  de  Hibemia  Colwnbanns  verhnm  IM  Pictis  praMlicatnros.''    lb.  p.  1636. 
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Of  the  cut  Crystals^  of  this  Caver. 

We  are  infonned  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  wofd  Engravingy  diat  "  AD  the 
*'  arts  having  been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  art  of  engraying  on  stoMs 
''  met  with  the  same  fate,  until  it  was  retrieved  in  Italy  at  die  beginning  of  the  16tfi 
"  century."  page  672. — Gasper  Lehman  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  cutting  gtass,  and 
had  a  patent  for  that  discovery  firom  the  Emperor  Rodolph  in  1609. 

But,  even  though  these  arts  had  declined,— nay,  supposing  that  tiiey  had  perished  widi  the 
empire,  yet  many  of  the  Roman  works  remamed,  which  in  die  middle  ages  were  applied 
to  sacred  uses,  to  ornamenting  books,  chalices  and  shrines.  When  the  tomb  of  Childeric  I* 
a  Pagan,  who  died  in  481,  was  discovered  at  Toumai,  in  165S,  (1)  amongst  a  prodigioiia 
variety  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  a  ball  of  crystal  was  found  in  it,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  that  b  nearly  of  die  same  size  of  die  two  largest  oval 
chrystab  on  our  cover.  Mont£Eiucon,  who  describes  this  crystal  ball,  in  his  **  Monumena 
''  de  la  Monarchic,"  t.  2,  p.  15,  says,  that  he  cannot  divine  for  what  purpose  it  was  originally 
intended,  but  that,  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  an  alabaster  urn  was  discovered  near 
Rome,  containing  twenty  similar  baUs  of  natural  crystal,  a  gold  ring,  with  a  precious  stone 
set  in  it,  and  several  other  ornaments,  which  are  described  in  his  Diarium  Italicum,  Engli«h 
edition,  fol.  Lond.  1725,  p.  83.— Granted  therefore  that  the  art  of  cutting  glass  and  crystal, 
which  vras  perfecdy  well  known  to  the  Romans,  (2)  mi^t  have  perished  with  the  empire^  yet 
many  of  their  glass  and  crystal  ornaments  remained* 

In  Mr.  Asde's  Fac  Similes,  in  this  Collection,  Press  3,  No.  120,  the  foQowing  account  is  g^vea 
of  the  shrine  of  the  Irish  saint  Maildulph,  who  founded  Malmesbury,  about  the  year  630* 
'*  This  Reliquiary  is  enamelled  in  different  colours  on  copper,  which  is  lined  with  oak,  &c. 
Hie  crystab  on  the  top  of  die  Reliquiary,  commonly  called  Britbh  beads,  were  worn  by  tlie 
Dfuids  on  solemn  occasions,  and  afterwards  served  as  ornaments  to  the  shrine  and 
Reliquiaries  of  saints.  The  same  kind  of  stones  appear  on  the  top  of  the  shrine,  or  Reliquiaiy, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Monastery  of  Croyland,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  late 
Gustavus  Brander,  Esq.  which  b  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  5, 
(read  45,)  page  579,  where  may  be  seen  an  accurate  engraving  of  diat  curious  remain  of 
antiquity.'' 
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(1)  This  was  one  of  the  most  valnable  discoTeries  of  the  ITth  ceDtory-  See  Montfaacon  Monom.  de  la  Monar* 
chie,  t.  2,  p.  10.  The  discovery  is  described  by  Chifflet,  in  his  Anastasis  Childerici,  Antwerp,  1656.— Tlie 
coffin  contained  a  buckler  of  gold,  100  gold  coins  or  medals,  200  of  siWer,  several  instruments  of  gold.  800  small 
figures  of  gold  adorned  with  precious  stones,  Childeric's  gold  ring,  with  the  Inscription,  "  Childerici  Eega," 
seven  gold  coins  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  56  of  Leo,  14  of  Zeno,  and  several  more. — This  custom  of  boiying 
their  valuable  effects  in  the  tombs  of  the  great,  gave  rise  to  the  resurrection  men,  called  T9mbarwkoi,  against 
whom  many  laws  were  enacted  in  the  middle  ages.    Ibid.  p.  11,  &c. 

(2)  Pliny,  bczxvi,  c.  2G,  and  Hardnin's  ed.  ii,  p.  709,  line  8.  Also,  Mariette  Traits  des  pienres  grmv^ 
Paris,  fol.  1750.  De  Rossi  gemme  Antiche,  4to.  Roma,  1709,  No*  54,  98,  99.--Tusie  CaUdogae  raisoiiD6 
lie  pierres  graves,  2  vol.  4to.  Lond.  1791.— Boonaroti  Vetri  antichi.    Firense  1710. 
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Now  the  ciystab  which  adorn  both  these  ancient  Reliquiaries,  are  precisely  of  the  same 
oval  shape,  and  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  the  two  largest  of  those  which  adorn  the 
cover  now  before  us.  Doctor  Stukely  describes  the  oval  crystals  on  the  shrine  of  Croyland, 
in  the  Philosophical  Trans,  vol.  46,  p.  679,  where  he  observes  that  ''  it  is  made  of  copper, 
"  upon  which  the  figures  are  chased  in  gold.    The  ground  b  enamelled  with  blue,  and  in  the 

ridges  along  the  top  are  three  oval  crystals,  set  transparently. — I  conclude  it  to  be  now 

near  900  years  old." 

Surely  these  oval  crystals  may  have  been  preserved  from  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  empire, 
as  Uiousands  of  coins,  medals,  and  other  ornaments  have ;  or  they  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  plunder,  which  the  Irish  carried  off  during  their  frequent  invasions  of  Roman  Britain,  in 
the  4th  and  6th  centuries,  or  they  may  have  been  Druidic  ornaments,  imp<Mrted  by  Phoenicians.— 
At  all  events,  however  the  (act  may  be  accounted  for,  polished  crystals  can  cause  no  suspicion 
respecting  Uie  antiquity  we  ascribe  to  this  cover,  since  similar  ornaments  are  found  on  shrines 
and  reliquiaries  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries. 

We  are  not  generally  aware  of  Uie  extent  to  which  ornaments  of  crystal  and  glass  were 
carried  by  the  Romans.  For  two  glass  cups,  with  two  handles  to  each,  Nero  paid  0000  sestertia, 
600  florins.  (1)  Pliny  says,  that  glass  cups,  with  obscenities  devised  on  them,  had  neariy 
superseded  those  of  gold  and  silver.  (2)  He  was  also  acquainted  with  the  comparative  hardness 
of  gems,  glass,  and  crystal ;  he  mentions  the  counterfeiting  of  gems  by  means  of  coloured 
crystal  and  glass,  as  a  veiy  lucrative  art  in  his  time,  adding  that  he  had  seen  some  books  on 
that  subject,  which  he  deemed  it  immoral  to  shew,  as  tpiiching  so  dishonest  a  traffick,  (3)  he 
expressly  mentions  "  gemmae  vitreae,"  so  well  coloured  gems,  that  they  might  be  imposed  as 
genuine  on  the  most  cautious,  and  he  and  Suetonins  agree,  that  Nero,  on  hearing  the  revolt  of 
his  armies,  broke  his  crystal  goblets,  on  which  were  engraved  verses  frt>m  Homer—*'  duos 
«'  seyphos  (crystallinos,  Plin.  1.  37,  Harduin,  p.  769.)  quos  Homericos,  a  coelatura  carminum 
*'  Homeri  vocabat,  solo  illisit."  Sueton,  in  Nerone  c.  47. 

In  short,  the  art  of  roundmg  crystal  to  the  shape  of  the  mystic  egg,  was  known  to  the  Druids, 
who  manufactured  beads,  amulets,  and  various  ornaments  of  crystal  and  glass,  of  a  superior 
quality  to  that  of  the  Romans,  as  stated  by  Pennant ;  nor  has  any  solution  been  yet  found 
for  the  baUs  of  crystal  discovered  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric  I,  as  above  mentioned,  than  that 
they  were  the  Druidic  ornaments  of  the  conquered  Gauls. 


(1)  Hardain*8  Pliny,  t.  2,  p.  758,  or  L  86,  c.  86,  n.  66. 

(8)  ^*  Hea  pretiosa  ingenia  I  qaot  modis  siiximiis  pnetia  renun  ?  Acceaiit  an  pictarsB  ad  aonuii  et  argentmn, 
^  quae  ccelando  cariora  fecimos.  Didicit  homo  natonun  provocare.  Auxere  et  vitionim  irritamenta.  In  pocnlis 
"  libidines  ccelare  jovit,  ac  per  obscenitates  bibere.  Abjecta  deinde  sont  haec  et  sordere  caepere,  et  ami  argen- 
<<  tiqae  nimiam  fait  Marrhina  et  Crystallina  ex  eadem  terra  effodimns,  qoibns  pretiom  faceret  ipsa  fragilitaa." 
Flin.  1.  zxziii,  Hardoin*  1 8.  p.  600-1.  That  windows  were  glaied  in  the  8d  century  is  clear  from  lActantios, 
de  opfiicio  Dei,  c.  5,  as  in  the  Philos.  Transact  vol.  50,  and  voL  58,  St  Jerom»  A.  D.  428,  Paolns  SiJentiarins, 
5S4,  and  by  Bede,  S.    Hist  Abat  Smith's  ed.  p  895. 

(8)  ^  Qoinimo  extant  etiam  commentarii  aoctonun,  qoos  non  eqnidem  demonstrarem,  qoibos  modis  ex 
<«  dirjitaUo  tingontnr  Smaragdi ;  alisque  translncentes,  neqne  est  alia  frant  vit»  lacroitor.*  Plui«  xxzvii.  18. 
Harduin  t.  8,  p.  798.    See  also  c.  9.  ib.  p.  788,  &c. 
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Mr.  Strutt  describes  one  of  king  Alfred's  jewels  in  the  second  Tolume  of  his  Cfaionicle  of 
England,  p.  230,  in  these  words :— '*  There  is  yet  in  being  a  valuable  jewel,  made  of  gold, 
<*  richly  ornamented  with  foliage,  and  a  kind  of  work,  like  fillagree ;  in  the  midst  of  it  is 
**  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  two  branches,  thou^t  to  be  the  image  of  St.  Cudibert.  This 
figure  is  expressed  only  by  a  thm  outline,  which  is  upon  an  enamelled  ground,  and  over  tiie 
figure  b  set  in  a  piece  of  fine  crystal,  and  round  the  border  of  the  crystal  are  letters,  which 
import  that  the  jewel  itself  was  made  at  the  command  of  .Alfred.  The  back  part  of  the 
*^  jewel  is  also  ornamented  with  foliage,  and  very  skilfully  engraved.^  (1) 

A  curious  lantern  b  in  being,  which  b  universally  looked  upon  to  be  of  SaxoA  worioBan- 
ship,  and  from  the  similarity  between  the  ornaments  that  appear  upon  it,  and  diose  that  ava 
found  in  MSS.  of  the  10th  century,  we  may  fiurly  conclude  it  to  be  of  diat  date;  aad  lliii 
renders  it  very  curious,  both  as  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  metalry,  as  also  that  of  settiiig 
precious  stones.  The  lantern  b  of  brass,  and  not  inelegantly  made,  about  ten  inches  lii|^ 
and  five  in  diameter  at  bottom,  with  a  small  door  at  one  side  of  it  The  light  was  emitted 
from  it  through  five  rows  of  holes,  in  each  of  which  was  set  a  piece  of  fiine  crystal,  aad  hi 
the  top  b  a  large  piece  of  the  same,  through  which  a  handle,  now  broken  off  above,  was 
"  fixed  to  the  cone."    Strutt,  ib.  p.  231. 

The  reader  must,  by  thb  time,  be  satbfied  that  the  oval  crystab,  set  in  oval  sockets  on  our 
cover,  can  establbh  no  objection  to  the  antiquity  we  assign  it,  and  if  any  difficulty  should  arise 
from  the  gold  and  silver  twist  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  the  obvious  answer  is»  **  that 
there  b  the  fullest  proof,  that  in  Alfred's  reign  and  before  it,  the  Anglo-saxons  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  gold  and  silver  thread,  for  the  ladies  to  w<Mrk  with  in 
embroidery,"  as  in  Strutt,  ib.  p.  230. — Giraldus  mentions  the  art  of  making  brass  wires 
as  known  to  the  Irbh  (2)  before  the  Anglo-norman  invasion. 

Matthew  Paris,  describes .  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban,  as  adorned,  "  at  die  four  angles,  widi 
*'  windowed  turrets,  and  cupolas,  surmounted  with  crystab,  and  their  accompanying  oraar 
ments,"  (3)  a  description  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  ornamented  turrets  of  the  cover  we 
describe. 
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(1)  The  original  is  preserved  in  the  Miueani  at  Oxford.— It  was  discovered  at  iEthelingrey,  in 
Hickes  Thesaar.  1. 1,  p.  142.    Philos.  Trans.  No.  247.    Stmtt's  Chron.  v.  2.  p.  2»0. 

A  thousand  proofs  appear  in  history  that  the  art  of  polbhing  and  setting  precious  stones,  was  also  under- 
stood by  the  Anglo-saxons  at  this  time.  The  moltitiide  of  ornaments  that  were  worn  by  the  kings  and  noUes 
of  this  period,  adorned  with  jewels,  most  have  made  this  art  a  necessary  branch  of  the  goldsmith's  employ- 
ment, besides  which  the  vestments  of  the  clergy,  and  the  variety  of  ntensils  belonging  to  the  charch  were 
frequently  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  precions  stones. — '*  The  ornament  described  above  belonging  to  /EUredi 
*'  has  a  crystal  set  before  it  so  strongly,  tliat  it  remains  firm  to  this  day."  Strutt,  ibid.  p.  2S1. 

(2)  '*  Scotia  et  Guallia  Hibemiam  in  modulis  smula  imitatari  nituntur  disciplioa.  Hibemia  daobos  tantnm 
^*  utitur,  et  delectatur  instrumentis,  Cythara,  et  tympano,  Scotia  tribus  Cythara  tympano  et  choro.  Guallia 
^<  Cythara  tibiis  et  choro.  iEneis  magis  utuntnr  Chordis  Hibemi,"  &c.  Topogr.  Diet  S,  c.  xi.— We  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  silver  twist  in  the  sequel. 

(3)  *'  Eminentibns  imaginibus  de  argento^t  auro,  opere  propnlsivo,  quod  vulgariter  Levatnra  (alto  relievo) 
"  dicitur. — In  capite  vero  quod  respicit  orientem  imagines  crucifixi,  cam  Mariae  et  Joannis  Iconibat,  cam 
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That  Irebnd  abounds  in  crystal,  both  rock  and  pebble,  is  well  known  from  Smidi's  Cork, 
▼.  %  p.  383,  and  fiom  his  Kerry,  page  166  and  403;  that  the  Irish  made  presents  of  precious 
stones  collected  in  Ireland,  we  have  already  shewn  from  Gilbertus  Limericensis ;  that 
of  glass  were  in  use  there  before  the  12th  century,  b  evident  from  Jocelyn,  c.  106,  and 
in  Vita  7ma  St.  Patricii,  c.  36,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  Adamnan's 
mentioning  the  **  Glass  Coronation  Book  of  the  Irish  kings,"  if  the  use  of  glass  had  not  been 
well  known  to  them  in  the  6th  century,  *'  Vitreum  ordinationis  Regum  librum."  De  Vita 
Columbe,  L  2,  c.  6. 

We  cannot  ascertain  historically,  how  long  before  Adamnan's  time,  glass  or  crystal  orna- 
ments were  used  in  Ireland.  Just  so,  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  historically,  that  golden 
crowns  were  known  there,  before  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Kildare,  in  the  6th  century ; 
but  yet,  we  are  certain  that  such  crowns  were  then  suspended  over  the  tombs  of  saints, 
in  that  country,  a  custom  derived  from  the  primitive  Christians,  who  adorned  with  golden 
crowns  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  described  by  Buonaroti,  in  his  excellent  **  Osservazioni 
*'  sopra  alcuni  frammenti  di  Vetri,"  1716,  pag.  133-4.     "  Per  totte  queste  ragioni,  si  solevano 

offerire  in  dono  ai  sepoleri  de  Martiri,  alcuni  coroni  di  metalli  preziosi,  le  quali  poi  erano 

attaccate  d'  avanti  a  quelli ;  e  nel  Pontificale  che  va  sotto  nome  di  Anastasio  Bibliotecario, 
**  nella  Vita  di  S.  Silvestro,  si  riferisce  che  Costantino  Magno  appese  avanti  al  corpo  di 
**  S.  Pietro,  una  corona  d'oro,  e  d'  altre  se  ne  fa  menzione  nel  medesimo....e  come  si 
"  attaccassero  queste  corone,  cosi  offerte  alle  BasiUce  de'  Martiri,  si  puo  vedere  nel  Menologio 
**  di  Basilio,  alia  pag.  303,  il  di  6  Gennaro,  ove  elle  si  trovano  attaccate  nel  mezzo  degli  Archi 
*'  delle  navate  della  chiesa;  •••  e  non  solamente  alle  memorie  de  Martiri,  ma  altresi 
**  ancora  ai  Sepoleri  de   S.  Confessori  fiirono  donate  queste  corone.'' 

A  similar  crown  suspended  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin,  of  Tours,  the  preceptor  of  St.  Patrick, 
is  described  by  St.  Paulinus,  in  hb  Life  of  that  Saint,  and  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  another 
work  on  die  same  subject,  1. 1,  c.  2.  Now  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Irish  to  that  tomb,  and 
Columbanus's  visit  to  it,  are  noticed  by  hb  disciple  Jonas,  and  in  the  Annals  of  the  Benedic- 
tines by  Mabillon,  1. 1,  page  203,  and  in  Rerum  Hibem.  v.  1,  p.  cli,  n.  2. 
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gemnuuiim  ordine  decentisiimow— In  fronte  vero  ocddentem  respiciente,  Imaginem  B.  Virginis, 
<<  poenim  saom  teneoUs  in  gremio,  eminenti  opere,  inter  gemnmi,  et  pretioM  monilia  anrea,  &c.  Et  sic  ordine 
^  Martyrii  in  teeto  atrobiqac  disposito,  thecm  coosorgit.  In  qnataor  angiiUs  tnrrilmB  feoestiatis,  tholis 
*^  chrystrilinis,  com  sois  mirebilibos  qmdrator  yenosta.*' 

^  Idem  Abbas  (19  nns)  Simon  onmn  calicem  aorenm  magnmn,  See*  ex  anro  primo  et  parissimo,  opere  tafi 
'*  materia  cooveniente,  genmiis  pretiosts  redimitam,  et  sobtilissimo  intricatorom  floscalonun  opere  delicata 
«*  yenostatom,  Deo  et  Ecdesiae  S.  Martyris  Albani  fiibricayit,  et  contnlit  in  memoriam  sni  sempitemam. 
"  Qaem  calicem  fecit  Magister  Baldewinos  Aarifaber  praeelectns.  Fecit  prKterea  per  manom  ejosdem 
'^  Baldewini  unom  yascnlmn,  speciali  admiratione  dignam,  ex  anro  obrizo  et  foWo,  adaptatis  et  decenter 
*^  coUocatis  in  ipso  gemmis  impreciabilibns  diyeni  generis,  in  quo  ettam  materiam  superabat  opns,  ad  repooen- 
**  dam  Encharistiam  super  majns  Altare  Martyris  snspendendam  .....  Idem  Abbas  Simon  nnnm  yas 
^  miriftcom,  per  modnm  scrinii  compositnm,  ci^us  arcam  schema  quadrat  yeunttissimnm,  cnlmen  yero  per 

modnm  feretri  snrgendo  coarctatur,  et  nndiqne  circnlis  eleyatis  orbicohitnri  in  qnibos  historia 

pastionisi    Imaginibot  fosilibot  fignratar,  Src   lb.  pag.  US. 
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Having  dius  shewn  that  the  ornaments  on  our  cover  supply  no  reason  against  the  antii|«ity 
we  assign  it,  we  close  this  discussion,  observing  that  g^ass  beads  and  caryatal  <wmamarts 
were  long  known  to  the  Celts.  (1)  Pliny  refers  the  mvention  of  glass  to  the  Phsrniriaw^ 
the  adorers  of  Baal,  the  worshippers  of  fire  and  of  fountains,  the  most  ancient  fidnricaton  of 
specula  of  glass,  (2)  and  the  propagators  of  the  Druidic  religion  anMmgst  the  Celtic 

Of  the  NieOo  on  this  Caver. 


We  now  proceed  to  a  subject  of  considerable  difficulty,  relative  to  the  age  to  which  we 
refer  the  cover  of  our  MS.  The  concave  indentures  of  die  letters  and  figures  engraved  tm 
it,  are  filled  with  a  metallic  composition  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  silver  plate  on  which  fli^ 
are  engraved ;  and  the  composition  so  fused  or  hammered  into  the  concavities,  appears  also  to 
have  been  smoothed  by  the  pumice  stone,  or  by  some  odier  firiction,  so  as  to  form  one 
smooth  surfiice  with  the  silver  plate.-— Now  this  is  the  art  called  Niello,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Finiguerra,  a  Florentine,  who  died  about  die  the  year  1460. — ^Moreover  the  silver  plate  on 
one  side  of  this  cover  is  slightly  tinged  with  a  wash  of  gold ;  and  finally,  engraving  on  the 
precious  metals  was  hardly  known  in  the  middle  ages. 

To  the  last  part  of  these  objections  our  reply  is,  that  though  our  present  ingenious  mode  of 
gilding  furniture  was  introduced  first  into  England,  probably  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  1633,  the  art  of 
amalgamating  by  quicksilver,  and  of  gilding  silver  by  its  aid,  is  as  accurately  described  by 
Pliny,  as  it  could  by  any  modem  artbt,  **  Argentum  vivum  est,  ac  perrumpit  vasa,  permanans 
**  tabe  dira.  Optime  purgat  aurum,  cseteras  ejus  sordes  exspuens,  crebro  jactatn,  fictilibns  in 
**  vasis.  Sed  ut  ipsum  ab  auro  discedat,  in  pelles  subactas  effimditur,  per  quas,  sudoris  vice 
"  defluens,purumrelinquit  aurum.  Ergo  et  cum  aera  inaurantur,  sublitum  Inucteb  pertinaeissime 
*'  retinet."     Harduin's  Pliny,  v.  2.  p.  622. 

That  this  art  did  not  perish  with  the  empire  is  clear  from  Isidore's  Origins,  1. 16,  c.  18, 
a  work  of  the  6th  or  7th  century. — **  Quicksilver/'  says  he,  **  is  best  preserved  in  vessels  of  glass, 
*'  as  it  penetrates  all  other  substances. — Without  it  neither  silver  nor  glass  can  be  gilded.** 

Mr.  Strutt  observes,  in  his  Chronicle,  that  the  Anglo-saxons  not  only  gilded   metals,  in 


(1)  llie  DruicUc  egg  was  a  bead  of  glass.— In  Welch  it  was  called  ^lomiHi  droed^  (literally  the  glass  of  the 
Druids.)  ''  Glass  was  among  the  earliest  impoits  into  Britain ;  at  first  the  Britains  received  gfans  ornaments, 
«<  and  aU  other  vitrions  commodities  from  the  Phoenicians."  Pennant's  Wales,  v.  1,  p.  70.  Lond.  1784.  See 
also  the  EncycL  Brit.    Word  GIim, 

(2)  Pliny's  account  of  the  origin  of  glass  works  deserves  particular  notice. — The  following  words  are 
remarkable : — *^  Phcenice— finitima  Judee,  palndem  habens  qns  vocatnr  Cendevia.    Exea  creditnr  nasd  Belns 

«  amnis,  cseremoniis  sacer Quingentomm  est  passonm,  non  amplins,  litoris  spatimn,  idqne  tantam  malta 

<^  per  saecnla  gignendo  foit  vitro,  &c.  Anctores  snnt  e  crystaUo  in  India  fracta  fieri,  et  oh  idnnUam  compaiari 
<<  Indico  (vitro)  &c.  Massis  fnnditnr  in  officinis,  tingitnrqne,  et  aliod  flatu  fignratnr,  alind  4omo  teritnr,  aUad 
<'  argenti  modo  coelatar.-— Sidoni  quondam  Us  officinis  nobili :  siquidem  etiam  specula  excogitarerat.  Hsc 
«*  fuit  antiqua  ratio  vitri.    Jam  vero  per  Gallias,  Hispaniasqoe,  simili  modo  arensB  temperantnr,  he%** 

Thos,  m  Pliny's  days  glass  making  was  common  in  Spain  and  Gall*    See  Hardnin's  Plloy,  vol,  S.  p.  757-8. 
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great  perfiectioiiy  but  beat  goM,  and  silver  into  thin  leaves,  which  diey  used  for  gilding  wood, 
and  to  adorn  and  ornament  MSS." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  Cotton,  Vespasian,  A.  viii,  written  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  A.  D. 
906,  is  in  gold  letters  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  the  figures  of  our  Saviour,  of 
Edgar,  and  oUiers,  are  richly  ornamented  in  gold  ink.  King  Offa  presented  to  Croyland,  long 
before  the  conquest,  a  gilt  cup  of  silver,  which  was  partly  ornamented  with  engraving  and  partly 
embossed. — *'  Scyphum  deauratum,  et  per  totam  partem  exteriorem,  barbaris  vinitoribus,  ad 
*'  Dracones  pugnantibus,  C€elatum."(l)  The  front  of  St.  Aldhelm's  shrine,  erected  at  Malmesbury, 
by  Ethelwulf,  king  of  England,  from  838  to  857,  was  of  solid  silver,  *'  and  the  summit 
"  terminated  in  a  crystal,  having  his  name  engraved  on  it  m  golden  letters. — ^Fastigium 
"  Crystallinum  rex  Ethelwulphus  apposuit  Scrinio,  in  quo  nomen  ejus  Uteris  aureis  est 
"  legere/'(2) 

We  have  already  given  an  instance,  page  7,  n.  1.  that  die  art  of  engraving  Inscriptions  on 
piecious  stones  had  not  perished  with  thp  Roman  empire.  The  mingled  work  of  the  engraver, 
the  chaser,  and  the  enameller  are  abundantly  visible  on  Alfred's  jewel,  preserved  in  the 
Museum,  at  Oxford,  and  described  by  Strutt;  and  as  to  engraving  on  silver,  the  Inscription  on 
the  silver  cross  of  Wastold,  bbhop  of  Hereford,  which  is  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy, 
(p.  285,)  was  engraved  between  the  years  718  and  786.  (3)  The  only  objection  that  now 
remains  to  be  answered  is  that  founded  on  die  supposed  recent  invention  of  Niello,  or 
annealing,  which  is  visible  on  our  cover,  and.  which  some  have  referred  to  Finiguenra, 
and  other  Florentine  goldsmiths  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

But  we  are  supported  by  Vasari,  in  the  assertion  that  this  art  viras  well  known  to  tiie 
ancients,  and  Mr.  Ottley  agrees.  (4)  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say— though  it  looks  like  beggmg 
the  question,  that  the  cover  now  before  us,  affords  palpable  evidence  of  this  fact.  But  this 
argument  will  be  better  urged,  after  we  shall  have  shewn  that  no  objection  to  the  antiquity 
we  assign  to  it,  can  be  founded  either  on  its  materials,  or  its  workmanship.  That  Finiguenra 
brought  this  art  to  its  highest  perfection,  is  clear  from  his  original  sulphur  impression  of  the  Pax 
of  the  Assumption  now  secured  in  this  library.  (5)  But  that  he  was  the  inventor,  or  that  the 
invention  was  recent  in  hb  time,  or  that  it  was  an  Italian  invention,  are  opinions  not  only 


(1)  Gale's  Ingolphos,  p.  9. 

(S)  Malmetb.  de  Pontif.  L5,  p.  859. 

(S)  There  b  an  older  Inscription  in  gold  by  king  Offi^  who  had  St.  Alban's  head  encircled  with  a  goldoi 
glory,  on  which  were  engraved  the  words— «  Hoc  est  capat  S.  Albani,  Anglomm  Prothomartyrii,"  as  in  M. 
Paris*s  lives  of  the  two  Offas,  Folio,  Lond.  16S9,  page  87. 

(4)  Hist,  of  Engraving,  v.  1,  p.  a68a.r^It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  contest  between  the  Germni 
and  Italians  relates  not  to  engraving  oo  metal,  nor  to  the  mvention  of  NieUo,  bot  to  the  invention  of  taking 
impressions  from  metal  plates  on  paper,  which  the  Italians  ascribe  jnstly  to  Finignerra. 

ifi)  Of  this  most  carious  monnment  Mr.  Ottley  says,—"  The  impressions  which  Fmignerra  was  accustomed 

'^  to  take  from  his  engravings  on  silver  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  6rst  cast  oot  of  earthen  moulds,  hi  ihlphnr,  the 

•<  second  printed  on  paper  from  the  pUte  itself,  by  a  roUer.    Of  the  former  kind— Uie  salphnr,  two  spedmcM 

•"  stmeust,oftheanthenticityofwhichtbereauibenodoabty  ilaee  they  are  hotkofthemimprcsskasofae 
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ttosupported  by  a  single  shadow  of  proof,  but  jn^pugDani  to  history^-— *'  Hie  art  of  Niello/  saya 
Vasari,  **  was  known  to  the  ancients,  for  in  their  works  are  hollows  to  be  seen  cut  with  vnm 
"  instnpnents,  and  filled  with  some  kind  of  composition  in  their  works  of  gold  and  silver." 
Vasari,  Bologna  ed.  1647,  collated  with  Mr.  Otley's  vecsioi^  Hist,  i^  Engr.  ▼•  1.  p.  202. 

Ducange  observes  under  ibfi  word  **  Nigrum,''  that  it  is  the  Latin  word  used  for  w4iat 
the  Italians  call  Niello,  and  he  explains  it  thus  '^  Enoauwtum  nigrum,  vd  subnigrum,  ex  aigeato 
<<  et  plumbo  confectum*  quo  cavitas  sculpture  repletur.^  He  then  quotes  an  ancient  glossaij 
in  which  Nigellum  is  explained  by  luhnoVf  aad  he  adds  that  this  composition  is  mentioned  m 
the  descr^ition  of  a  pyxis  for  the  euchaiist,  by  Nicepborus,  in  his  epbtle  to  Pope  Leo  IH« 
published  by  Baronius  ad  ann.  Qll,  num.  58.  ''  Encolpium  anieum,  ciyus  una  fieuues  ctystaDo 
<<  inclusum,  altera  picta  Nigello  est."  (1) 

In  the  Life  of  S.  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Cluni,  c.  11,  are  the  words — '*  cujus  columnas  vestivit 
*'  argento,  cum  Nigello,  pulchro  opere  decoratas."— Leo  Ostiensis  mentions  a  beautiful  lantern 
adorned  with  work  in  Niello, — "  Latemam  ar^enteam  magnam  librarum  quinque,  cum  Nigello/' 
L  2,  c.  ult.  and  in  his  third  book  he  mentions  a  shrine  adorned  in  like  manner,  **  Scrioiuiii 
"  argenteum  super  altare,  cum  Nigello,  librarum  novem. — Item  scutellam  argenteam  cum  Nigello.** 
1. 9,  c.  6.  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  in  his  Life  of  Pope  Silvester,  mentions  Inscriptions  in 
Niello,  **  Scriptum  ex  litteris  puris  nigellis,  in  cruce."    Paris  ed.  1640,  pag.  15« 

In  die  ancient  will  of  Ermentruda,  published  by  Mabillon  in  his  liturgia  Gallicaaa,  pag.  463^ 
is  the  following  bequest: — "  Basilicas  Domini  Stephani  anulo  aureo  nigellato,  valente  solidoa 
quatuor  dari  volo,"  and  in  the  will  of  Leodobod,  quoted  by  Ducange—**  Scvtellaa  diuus 
minores  Massilienses  deauratas,  quae  habent  in  medio  Cruces  niellatas." 
These  authorities  are  so  completely  satbfactory  as  to  the  existence  of  the  art  of  Niello,  not 
only  prior  to  the  11th  century,   to  which  we  refer  the  cover  of  our  MS.  but  even  to  the 

**  pax  of  the  Assomption  before  mentioned,  and  most  hare  been  taken  by  Kaso  himself*  b^ore  he  coai> 
*<  pleated  that  celebrated  work  with  the  niello.  One  of  these  snlphnrs  formerly  belonged  to  the  learned  Oori^ 
'<  who  mentioned  it  in  his  Thesaurus  Teterum  Diptychomm,  t.  S,  p.  S15,  and  is  now  in  the  magnificent  cabinet 
^'  of  the  Darezzo  family,  in  Genoa,  accompanied  as  Lanzi  informs  os,  Storia  Pittorica,  1 1,  p.  79,  by  a  paper  hi 
^^  Gori's  hand  writing,  in  which  he  attests  the  baring  confronted  it  with  the  silfer  pax.  A  ihoit  diatertatkm 
'*  npon  the  other  sulphur,  (now  in  the  Stowe  Collection)  written  by  its  proprietor,  the  Count  Seratti,  has  been 
<<  published  by  Zani."    Seratti's  original  Dissertation  is  also  in  this  Collection. 

(1)  The  Encolpium  was  a  reliquiary  which  was  worn  about  the  neck.  It  is  a  Greek  word,  and  u  mentioaed 
thus  by  Anastasius  in  his  notes  to  the  Acts  of  the  8th  Synod,  n.  5.  *<  Crucem  cum  pretioao  Hgno,  vel  earn 
"  B^Uquiis  Sanctorum,  ante  pectus  portarc  suspensum  ad  collam,  hoc  est  quod  vocant  Encolpium."— In  another 
editioo  of  the  Letter  to  Leo  III,  published  in  the  Acta  SS.  t  2,  p.  588,  instead  of  the  words  <'  Altera  picU 

Nigello  est,"— the  reading  is  '<  cujus  alterum  latus  crystallo  est  inclusum,  alterum  opere  teili  effigiatam.*^ 
B«(th  are  translations  from  the  original  Greek  of  Nicephorus,  and  both  agree  in  meaning.  In  the  Chronicle  of 
Honte  Casiooy  thePysis,  in  which  the  Eucharist  hung  suspended  over  the  altar  is  described,  ^*  Pyxis  anrea  cmi 
''  smaltis  pro  corporc  domini/'  1. 3.  c.  ult.— Now  the  word  smaltum,  as  understood  in  the  middle  ages*  it  ex* 
plained  by  Ducange—*'  liqnati  poloratique  metalU  pigmentum,*'  a  composition  of  fused  and  colomed  metal, 
and  Leo  Ostiensis  says,  that  it  was  used  in  the  engr^Ting  of  figures  on  pietals,— 1. 1,  c.  30,  and  L  S,  c.  SS.— 
''  Auream  in  Altaris  facie  tabulam  cum  gemmis  ac  smaltis  valde  speciosis  parari  mandavit,  quibos  videlicet 
**  fmaltis  noonoUas  ex  Evangelic  insignin  fecit  HistQ^i;iaf» 


<c 
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lOthy  that  we  see  no  necessity  for  dwelling  kmger  on  ibis  subject,  fardier  than  to  remind  tiie 
reader,  that  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of  Niello  that  is  used  on  the  cover  we  describe,  and  tfiat 
if  we  are  to  jndge  of  the  origin  of  any  art»  from  the  language  in  which  its  technical  terms  are  es 
pressed,  we  shall  be  led  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  this  art  rather  to  the  Anglo-saxon  goldsmiths  of 
king  AUred's  time,  than  to  the  Italians,  for  the  words  nealing  and  annealing  are  Saxon,  and 
are  significative  of  the  art  in  that  language,  but  not  in  Italian.  By  the  addition  of  a  final  vowd 
the  Italians  make  any  foreign  word  their  own,  but  the  pedigree  of  such  words  must  be  derived 
from  their  own  structure  and  intrinsic  signification :— «o  nealing  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
ojue/ofi,  to  heat,  or  kindle,  as  in  Leigh  and  Manning's  Dictionary.  '*  To  anneal,''  siya 
Johnson,  "  is,  in  its  primitive  meaning,  to  heat  glass,  that  the  colours  hdd  on  it  may  pierce 
^*^  through."  (1>— Alfred  is  well  known  to  have  given  the  greatest  encouragement  to  artifieeia 
in  the  precious  metals,  so  that  Shrines,  Reliquiaries,  and  Caskets,  made  in  England,  were  in  Uk 
highest  estimation  on  the  continent,  in  his  age,  as  noticed  in  Strutfs  Origin  of  Engraving,  p.  12. 
That  the  art  of  fiising  metab  into  the  concavities  of  figures  engraved  on  silver,  &c.  was  known 
to  Seneca,  appears  frDm  his  5th  epistle  against  affectation,  "  Non  habeamus  argentnm  in  qm 
'*  solidi  auri  ccslatura  descenderit,  sed  non  putemus  firugalitatis  indicium  auro  argentoqne 
"  caruisse."  Frobenius's  ed.  Basil,  1516,  p.  196.  Livy  describes  the  arms  of  ^  CdMe 
warrior,  who  was  slain  in  single  combat  by  Manlius  Torquatus,  1.  7,  c.  10,  as  "  Pictis  et  auro 
"  coelatis  refiilgens  armis."  The  shields  of  Achilles  and  Hercules,  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  are 
expressly  stated  by  botb,  to  have  been  inlaid  with  different  metab,  iot  the  purpose  of  varyfaig 
the  colour,  and  giving  more  strength' to  the  appearance  of  the  figures  engraved  on  them. 

Of  a  vitrified  Paste  on  this  Cover. 

We  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to  meet  an  objection,  whirh  may  be  advanced  against  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  this  cover,  which  is  evidently  an  imitation  in  ptutte  of  green  enamelled  glass. 
Such  imitationsln  paste  are  as  old  as  the  days  of  Pliny,  who  mentions  them,  xxxvi,  26,  and 
xxxvii,  12.     They  were  known  in  the  middle  ages,  and  practised  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne.(2) 


(1)  Wben  yoa  porpose  to  anneal,  says  Peachem«  on  drawings,  take  a  plate  of  iron  made  fit  for  the  oven,  kc. 
To  neal,  (?erb  active)  says  Johnson,  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  onslan,  to  kindle,  to  temper  by  a  gradnal  and 
regulated  heat,  as  in  Digby  on  bodies.  The  workmen  let  it  cool  by  degrees  in  snch  relenting  of  fire  as  tbej 
call  their  "  nealing  heats,"  and  so  Moxon  says,  if  yon  file,  engrave,  or  punch  upon  your  steel,  neal  it  firat, 
because  it  will  make  it  sof^r.— ''  This  mode  of  workmanship  ( in  Niello)"  says  Mr.  Ottley,  <*  was  used  in  the 
**  decoration  of  plate  destined  for  sacred  purposes,  as  chalices,  reliquiaries  and  paxes,  he,**  Ottley^  Ibid, 
p.  262,  from  Lanzi's  Storia  Pittorica,  1. 1,  p.  77,  ed.  Bassano. 

Bartsch  says,  in  his  Paintre  Oraveur,  t.  IS,  p  p.  2,  S6,  upon  the  authority  of  Lessing,  that  the  art  of 
working  in  Niello  vras  practised  in  France  in  the  7th  century,  and  that  Theophilns  Monachus,  in  the  IM 
century,  has  lefl  detailed  instructions  for  the  practice  of  that  art.  TbeopbiIus*s  work  was  published  from  a 
Wolfenbnttle  MS.  by  Leiste. 

(2)  Dissert.  Glyptographica—Sive  gemmae  doae  TetustisiimaB  quae  extant  Romae  in  MuseoVictorio,  Rotma 
17S9,  4to.  p.  105 — See  also  1'  Art  de  faire  les  cristaux  colores,  imitans  les  pierres  precieuset,  par  M. 
tainean,  8to.  Paris,  1778.    L'Art  de  la  Terrerie  de  Nerl,  Merret,  et  Kunkel,  4to.  Paris,  1762. 
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The  application  of  pastes  to  multiply  impressioiis  of  cameos  and  intagUoB,  though  only  latdy 
restored  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  was  practised  by  tiie  Greeks  and  the  ^Egyptians.  The 
first  experiments  were  on  wax  and  plaster,  the  next  on  coloured  glass,  or  diat  nitrified  substanoe 
called  paste,  many  ancient  specimens  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Stosch,  others  by  Winckelmaa. 
Heradius,  who  probably  lived  in  the  9th  century,  mentions  this  art  as  still  existing  in  laM  tone, 
and  describes  how  pastes  are  made,  and  how  some  of  the  few  who  then  possessed  the  se^et, 

m 

took  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  Hit  times,  and  sold  them  for  real  gems. — ^The  &mous  emerald 
of  tiie  abbey  of  Reichnaw,  near  Constance,  although  a  present  made  by  Charlemagne,  is  now 
known  to  be  a  vitrified  paste.  The  celebrated  emerald  vase  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Genoa, 
b  likewise  detected  to  be  a  paste,  as  in  Condamine's  Dissertation  in  Memoires  de  V  Acad.  Roy. 
de  Paris,  1757.  (1)  The  object  of  Stosch's  travels  was  to  collect  original  engraved  stones,  and 
ancient  impressions  of  gems  on  glass  pitstes,  which  have  been  engraved  by  Picart,  in  his 
<<  Gemmae  antiquas  coloratae,  Sculptorum  nominibus  insignitse,  reinciss  per  Bemardum  Picart, 
**  Amstelodami,  folio,  1724.''  Mr.  Tassie,  of  Glasgow,  profiting  of  all  former  publications  of  this 
sort,  and  having  access  to  the  principal  cabinets  of  Europe,  increased  his  collection  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  thousand,  of  which  a  descriptive  catalogue  has  been  published  by  IMLr.  Rasp, 
8vo.  Load.  1786.     The  best  edition  is  now  before  us,  in  2  vols.  4to.  Lond.  1791.  (2) 

Singular  Particulars. 

We  should  now  introduce  to  our  readers  the  MS.  contained  witUn  this  cover,  if  other 
peculiarities  did  not  demand  illustration.  For  it  does  not  merely  consist  of  two  sides  only, 
and  a  back,  opening  and  shutting  like  common  covers ;  neither  does  it  correspond  with  die  forms 
of  the  Greek  or  Roman  diptychs.  Consular  or  Christian,  described  by  Buonaroti ;  (3)  nor  does 
its  shape  agree  with  that  of  ancient  housels,  reliquiaries,  or  portable  shrines ;  it  is  a  square 
theca,  of  the  form  of  a  book,  and  fitted  to  the  MS.  within,  on^  side  of  which  is  nailed 
to  one  side  of  the  theca,  whilst  all  the  sides  of  that  theca,  appear  to  have  been  nailed  to 
one  another,  and  consist  of  the  same  strong  materials,  of  oak  sheathed  with  copper,  and 
adorned  outside,  along  the  back,  the  front,  and  both  ends,  with  images  in  relief;  so  that 
it  should  appear,  that  the  MS.  within  could  not  have  been  intended  for  common  use, 
but  only  to  be  exhibited  on  great  occasions,  like  St.  Kilian's  Irish  MS.  of  die  Gospels,  at 


(1 )  The  Genoese  appropriated  this  Vase  at  the  taking  of  Cesarea,  in  the  year  1101,  receiving  it  as  an  eqaiva- 
lent  for  a  large  som  of  money.  The  Bishop  exliorted  them  to  the  Assanlt  '*  Prophetizo  quod  Dens  dabit  vobis 
*'  molieres."    Moratori  Rer.  Ital.  t,  vi,  p.  251.— In  1S19,  they  pawned  it  for  1200  marcs  of  gold. 

(2)  In  this  valaable  work  the  ancient  part  is  dlTided  into  Egyptian,  Gnostic,  Oriental,  barbarous  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Etroscan,  originals  and  imitations,  &c. 

(8)  **  I  nostri  Dittici  Consolari  crano  compost!  di  dae  tavole  grandette  d'avorio,  congegnate  insieme  con  piccoH 
^'  gangheri,  da  potersi  aprire  e  serrare,  una  sopra  dell'  altra,  e  quindi  Ltbanio,  nell'  Epistola  914,  citata  dal 
**  Gottofiredi,  nelle  note  alia  legge,  1  del  Tit.  9,  del  1. 15,  del  Codice  Teodosiano,  chiama  il  Dittico  Consolaie 
'<  4«A*f>oir  jpofifiarum,  Hbretto  dl  doo  sportellL"  Baonaroti  osservas.  sopra  tre  Dittici.  Fol.  Firease,  1710, 
p  2S4. 
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Wurtzburg»  which-  is  exhibited  annually  on  the  day  of  his  martyrdom,  and  laid  on  the  aHai'» 
and  kissed^  and  reverenced  by  a  grateful  people,  in  memory  of  that  first  founder  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Franconia,  as  in  the  Rerum  Hibemicarum  Scriptores,  v.l»  p.  cxliii,  &c. 

Two  of  the  marginal  sides  of  thb  case  remain  nailed  on  to  this  day,  namely  the  back  and 
one  of  the  ends»  the  front  and  the  other  end  have  fallen  off,  that  part  of  the  oak  into  which  the 
naUs  were  driven  having  yielded  to  the  ravages  of  time ;  but  though  separated,  the  pieces 
remain ;  and  that  they  also  were  nailed  on,  may  be  argued  frx>m  the  places  of  the  nails, 
and  their  similarity  to  those  that  are  still  attached.  There  are  no  hinges  along  the  back,  no 
clasps  in  front,  no  vestige  of  either;  nor  is  there  the  least  reason  for  suspecting  that  any 
ever  existed ;  and  the  figures  on  all  sides,  except  on  one,  being  in  relief,  plainly  indicate  th^  it 
was  never  meant  that  this  cover  should  be  placed  on  either  of  its  ends,  or  otherwise  than  on 
the  flat  side,  which  is  the  least  ornamented  of  all.  The  ornamented  crucifix  must  have 
been  intended  to  be  uppermost,  being  the  most  prominent  object,  and  four  small  round 
holes  at  the  extreme  angles  of  this  side  of  the  cover,  corresponding  with  opposite  holes 
in  the  ends,  and  capable  of  admitting  silver  twist,  wire,  or  thread,  seem  to  indicate  that  this  WM 
the  upper  lid  of  the  case,  which,  by  untieing  the  ligatures  of  the  threads,  or  tvnsted  silvf^,  or 
wire,  could  be  opened  for  the  inspection  of  the  people. — ^We  have  seen  above,  p.  19,  that  such 
covers  were  called  "  thecas,**  by  Bede. 

The  marginal  ends,  and  the  back,  are  divided  into  five  compartments  each.  Of  the  back 
compartments  the  first  exhibits  brazen  figures  of  three  animals  in  relief,  namely  a  wolf 
contending  with  two  wolf  dogs.  One  of  the  dogs  is  pinned  down  by  the  wolf,  whibt  the 
other  dog  attacks  the  wolf  behind.— These  figures  are  muled  to  the  copper  sheathing  with 
brass  nails,  the  heads  of  which  are  slightly  tinged  with  silver,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  part 
of  this  case  consists  of  iron,  nor  are  iron  nails  any  where  to  be  found  in  it. — ^The  second 
compartment  consists  of  a  square  ornament  of  thin  silver  plate,  cut  into  various  circular  lines, 
intwined  in  each  other,  in  imitation  of  those  flounshings,  with  which  the  initial  letters  of  Irish 
MSS.  were  ornamented  in  the  middle  ages.  This  silver  plate  was  nailed  on  the  copper  sheathing 
by  eight  brass  nails,  two  of  which  are  missing. 

The  third  compartment,  the  most  curious  of  all,  exhibits  four  figures  of  brass  in  relief  washed 
with  gold.  One  of  these  b  a  Monk  vested  in  hb  casula,  or  colobium,  a  monastic  tunic  without 
sleeves,  and  without  a  cowl,  which  cpvered  all  the  inside  dress,  the  shoulders,  and  arms,  and 
hanging  down  frx)m  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the  legs,  concealed  the  whole  body,  excepting  the 
extremities,  and  was  closed  only  before  the  breast,  as  stated  above. 

The  workmanship  is  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,  but  b  subsequent  to  the  decline,  and  antecedent 
to  the  revival  of  the  arts.  The  monastic  costume  b  that  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  which 
impeded  the  free  exertion  of  the  arms,  as  described  by  Alcuin,  Amalarius,  and  Rabaaus,  and 
required  lifting  up  or  pinning  back,  in  order  to  remedy  that  inconvenience  to  die  wearer — "  Olim 
**  casulae  rotundae  erant,"  says  Bona,  *'  totum  ambientes  hominem  a  collo  usque  ad  pedes, 
"  unicam  in  medio  aperturam  habentes,  per  quam  caput  immittebatur,  qua  de  causa  necessarium 
"  erat,  ut  sacerdos  manibns  libae  uti  posset,  eas  super  brachia  revoWere,  et  complicare,— 
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/'  Sic  indatos  Pontifices  et  Sacerdotes  in  priscb  Eccicaiaram  paiietibus  cernimiu,  suntqiie 
''  hodie  Gnecorum  casulae  ejusdem  formae."  (1) 

The  first  alteration  made  in  the  ch^ubie  by  the  Latins  is  refened  by  Bona  firom  a  paintiag  in 
St.  John  Lateran,  to  the  year  960,  when  it  was  first  altered  to  its  present  fornix  by  opoiing  its 
sides,  so  as  to  give  fireedom  to  the  arms,  an  improvement  which  was  readily  adopted,  and 
extended  throughout  the  whole  Latin  church  before  the  end  of  the  11th  century*  In  all  the 
decoraticms  of  MSB.  which  have  been  written  since  that  century,  the  open  chasuble  prevails,  so 
that  the  figure  now  before  us  bears  evident  marks  of  An  age  prior  to  the  Anglo-norman  invasion 
of  Ireland.  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Limerick,  describes  the  outside  ecclesiastical  dress  of  the  bishops 
of  Ireland  in  his  time,  the  12th  century,  as  a  *'  dalmatica,  tunica  amplis  manicis/'  (2) 

Of  tJie  JBell  on  this  Compartment. 

The  next  object  that  challenges  attention  in  this  figure  of  the  monk,  is  an  instrument  of  a  conical 
shape,  truncated  near  its  apex,  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand ;  the  handle  of  this  instrument 
forms  a  semicircle  over  its  truncated  apex  like  the  handle  of  a  bucket.  The  shape  differs 
fiom*that  of  a  bucket  only  in  thb,  that  a  bucket  tapers  downwards,  being  narrower  below 
than  above,  whereas  this  is  the  reverse,  resembling  a  sugar  loaf  deprived  of  its  top. 

Minute  examination  has  led  us  to  the  discovery  that  this  is  the  only  representation  now  known 
to  exist,  of  the  consecrated  portable  beUs,  which  were  in  the  highest  estimation  in  Ireland 
in  the  8th,^  9th,  and  10th  centuries,  and  that  the  little  round  globules,  with  iriiich  it  is 
studded,  represent  the  jewels  and  precious  stones  with  which  it  was  the  custom  to  ad<nm 
church  bells  in  that  country.  Giraldus,  who  went  over  to  Ireland  with  Henry  II.  states 
repeatedly  that  he  found  the  Irish  in  possession  of  such  bells  before  the  Anglo-normans 
invaded  them. — **  Campanas  bajulas,  Baculosque  Sanctorum,  in  superiore  parte  recurvos,  auro 
*'  et  argento,  vel  acre  contectos,  in  magna  reverentia,  tam  Hibemiae  et  Scotiae  quam  GuaDis 
*'  populus  et  clems  habere  solet,  ita  ut  sacramenta  super  haec,  longe  magis  quam  super 
**  Evangelia,  et  praestare  vereantur  et  pejerare."  (3) 

A  very  remarkable  passage  relative  to  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  the  same  author's  Welch 
Itinerary,  as  translated  most  faithfully  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare. — ^*  Both  the  laity  and  clergy 
**  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  held  in  such  great  veneration  portable  beUs,  and  staves 
**  crooked  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  gold,  silver  and  brass,  and  similar  relics  of  the  saints, 


(1)  Da  Gauge  agrees—"  Cam  scriptoram  pleriqoe  caialam  a  cisadictam  fcribont,  qaod  totamhamiiieBii 
<'.  tegat.  respexeraot  ad  Teterum  casolaram  formam,  qnae  totam  revere  sacerdotem  a  collo  ad  pedes  ambibat, 
**  atqae  adeo  brachia  ipsa  et  maaos  tegebat,  ita  ot  si  iis  ad  sacre  facienda,  aat  ad  alios  osos  Tellcnt  Qti,  necetM 
^  haberent  casalam  ad  atramqae  laios  erigere,  aot  fibola  cohibere.'^  Da  Cange,  word  Gasola.  See  also 
BoleoiKer  de  Vestibos  sacris,  and  Feirarios  de  re  Vestiaria. 

(2)  The  original  is  in  Usher's  S3 iioge,  p.  82.  Fortescae  describes  the  dress  of  an  English  Judge  as  derived 
ftom  the  ancient  dress  of  the  clergy,  "  Roba  longa  ad  instar  sacerdotis,  cam  capatio  penolato  circa  hiuieroi 
*'  ejos,  et  desnper  collobio."    De  laodibos  legam  Anglise,  c.  51. 

(S)  Giraidi  Topogr.  Hib.  Dist,  %.  c.  SS.    Camden's  editioD,  FMmkfort,  1602,  p.  747. 
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tbat  they  were  much  mofe  aiSraid  of  swearing  falsely  by  them,  than  by  the  Gospels,  because, 
from  some  hidden  and  miraculous  power,  with  which  they  were  gifted,  and  the  vengeance  of 
the  saint,,  to  whom*€bey  are  particularly  pleasing,  their  despisers  and  transgressors  are 
*  severely  punished."  (1)  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Bromton,  who  quotes  Criraldus's, 
Scriptores  k,  foL  lond.  1652,  p.  1078,  where  he  mentions  the  bells  and  Baculi  ''  recurvi"  of 
the  Irish  clergy,  and  the  superstitious  adoration  of  the  people. 

These  authorities  sufficiently  shew  that  the  art  of  making  ^portable  bells,  and  adcnrning  them 
with  precious  stones,  and  consequently  tibat'of  fusing  bell  metal,  were  known  and  practised  in 
Ireland  before  the  An^o-norman  invasion*  of  that  island. — Giraldus  mentions  gravdy  the 
Campana  fugttiva"  of  the  OHDool  chieftain  of  the  county  of  Wicklow. — **  Est  in  Lagenia  in 
terra  sedicet  Mac-Talewi,  campana  quaedam,  quae  nisi  a  custode  suo,  exorcismo  quodam 
ad  hoc  eompoaito,  singulis  noctibus  a<yuretnr,  et  vinculo  quolibet,  vel  firagili  ligetnr,  mane  in 
^  Midia  apud  Cluanarech  (lege  Cluanard)  ia  Ecclesia  S.  Finniani,  unde  venerat,  reperitur,  quod 
^  etaliqnotiea  oertum  est  contigisse.'^ — ^Nor  does  Giraldus  relate  these  superstitions  from  hatred 
to  the  Irish,  the  same  facts  are  related  by  ^e  Irish  themselves. — The  flying  bell  is  noticed  by 
Colgan,  who  also  relates  that  whenever  fit.  Patrick's  portable  bell  tolled,  as  a  preservi^ive 
against  evil  spirits  and  magicians,  it  was  heard  from  Dingle  to  Deny,  throughout  all  Irdand» 
**  Pulsus  cymbali  St.  Patricii,  contra  demones,  et  magorum  maleficia  pulsantis,  auditur  per 
"  totam  Hibemiam.''  Triade,  pag.  725.  Jocdin  agrees*  and  Evinns  who  wrote  long  before 
either,  says,  **  Cymbalum  suum  percussit  Patricius,  cujus  sonitum  per  omnes  fines  undique 
**  HibemisB,  Dominus  audiri  fecit."    Ia  Triade,  c.  179,  pag.  103. 

Such  were  the  miraculous  portable  bells  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  only  specimen  now  remaining 
is  that  which  is  carried  in  the  hand  0^  the  figure  we  describe ;  and  having  so  hat  explained  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  that  figure,  we  might  pass  to  the  next,  if  the  occasion  did  not  invite  us 
to  observe,  what  has  never  been  sufficiently  noticed,  that  the  names  expressive  of  befls  and 
crosiers  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Irish  language,  were  adopted  from  the  disciples  of  Columbanus 
by  the  French  in  the  7th  century,  namely  the  words  doce  and  camhata. 

The  only  word  expressive  of  a  bell  in  Irish  b  docc.  (2)  It  is  the  word  used  by  Adamnan 
for  the  instrument  by  which  the  Irish  were  summoned  to  prayers  in  the  6th  and  7th 
centuries.  His  usual  words  are  **  pnlsante  docca,"  or  "tacto  signo,''  and  these  are  the  words 
used  abo  by  Columban's  disciple  Jonas,  in  his  life  of  that  saint  written  about  the  year  636. 
*'  Columba,**  says  the  former,  1. 1,  c.  8,  **  ordered  the  cloc  to  be  sounded  to  summon  the 
monks  to  prayers^— '*  Columba  dixit  ad  suum  Ministrum  Diarmitium — Cloccam  pulsa— cujus 


(1)  Hoare's  Itioerary  of  Giraldas,  Lond.  1806,  p.  SI.    Cainden*^  edition  of  the  original  agrees,  p.  825. 

Colgan  observes  that  several  sndi  portable  bells,  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  renudaed  to  his  own 
times.  "  Diebas  nostris  extitemnt  plarima  talia  (campana)  ia  Hil>emia,  aaro  argento  et  genunls  tecta, 
"  qnse  magna  ex  parte  ab  haeriticis,  isti  anro  inhiantibas,  sont  destmctae."    Acta.  p.  140. 

(9)  Dr.  Campbel  sneers  at  the  Irish  Will  of  Cormac  of  Caahei,  becaose  he  bequeaths  his  **  clock"  to  the 
Religioos  of  St  Senan,  wliom  the  Doctor  wittily  calls  *'  S.  Shannon."  Bat  Cormac's  '<  Clocc"  of  the  9th  age 
differed  coosidembly  from  the  Doelorls  **  CkadkT  of  the  18th.    See  Campbel'i  Stiietares,  p.  IM. 
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flonitu  firatres  incitati,  ad  Ecclesiam  ocyus  occummt.'' — Colgan's  note  is-— ^'  per  doccam 

intelligit  campanam."  Triade  pag.-374.  But  the  clocca  of  the  Celts,  was  a  very  different 
instrument  from  the  campana,  the  cymbaluniy  and  the  tintinnabulum  of  the  Latins. 

In  Jonas's  life  of  Columban,  the  word  campana,  never  occurs.  On  the  contraiy,  when 
the  monks  are  summoned  to  prayer,  his  words  are  "  signo  tacto,''  as  in  c.  17  of  Sirinus's  edition, 
Lovanli,  1667,  p.  228. — In  his  last  chapter  where  he  relates  how  St.  Gal  summoned  his  monks 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Columban,  his  words  are — '*  ei,  signo  pulaato,  oratorium  ingretsi, 
*'  prostraverunt  se  in  oratione,  et  cseperunt  missas  agere."  p.  242. 

In  short,  from  the  Authors  of  those  times  it  appears  that  the  **  signum"  was  not  a  beU.  The 
clooca  was  a  wooden  board,  having  knockers  affixed  to  it,  such  as  is  still  used  in  the  eastern 
churches,  and  described  by  the  ancient  monks  Cassian,  Palladius,  and  Moschus.  Bona  shews 
that  the  use  of  bells  was  unknown  in  the  eastern  churches  do¥m  to  the  year  865,  when  Ursns, 
duke  of  Venice,  presented  a  peal  of  beUs  to  Michael,  the  Greek  emperor. — ^Then,  for  the  first 
time,  a  tower,  or  steeple,  was  added  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  as  in  Smith's  account  of  the 
Greek  church,  page  70,  and  in  Bona's  Liturgies,  1. 1,  c.  22,  n.  1. 

Bona  complains  of  the  word  clocca  as  a  barbarous  name,  wUch  was  introduced  on  the 
continent,  in  the  8th  century,  ''  clocca,  vox  barbara,  quae  saeculo  viii  audiri  caepit."  p.  361. — 
In  fact,  it  is  a  Celtic  name  for  the  instrument,  with  which  the  Irish  druids  summoned  the  people 
to  tiie  doeh'Or,  a  congregation,  or  assemblage  of  people,  as  in  CBrian's  Dictionary.  (1) 

The  episcopal  see  of  Clochar  derives  its  name  from  its  ancient  druidical  stone,  called 
ehch-air,  the  stone  of  gold,  which  ¥ras  adored  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick.  That  stone 
gave  its  name  to  the  Rath  Clock- or,  or  sacred  citadel  of  Clochar,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Adamnan,  as  antecedent  to  St.  Patrick's  time. — **  Cloch-ar  arx  filiorum  Dameni.'*  De  Vita 
Columbse,  I.  2.  c.  5. — O'Flaherty  says,     **  Ex  oraculis  apud  nos  celebrabantur  crom-cniach, 

de  quo  superius,  et  ciock-oir,  i.  e.  Lapis  aureus,  unde  Clocherensis  sedes  nomen   habet. 

Hie  lapis — inquit  Dom.   Cathaldus  Maguir,   Canonicus  Ardmachanus,    in   suis    scholiis, 

asservatur  Clochariae,  ad  dexteram  ingredientis  ecclesiam,  quam  gentiles  auro  obtegebant.''(2) 

St.  Patrick  founded  an  episcopal  see  on  the  ruins  of  this  altar,  as  he  did  at  £l-fin,  in  order  to 
aboUsh  the  worship  of  fountains,  and  the  infernal  sacrifices  of  the  Druids.  (3)  Such  is  the  oigin 
of  the  word  clock.    The  other  figures  on  this  compartment  will  lead  to  the  word  CamhaiM. 
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(1)  In  O'CIeri's  Dictionary  of  obsolete  IriBh  words,  <*  Clock<Br'*  is  explained  by  the  more  recent  and  intelfigibto 
word  *'  coimthinol"  a  calling  together,  or  assembling. 

(2)  Ogygia,  pag.  197.  Magair,  whose  Scholia  are  here  qnoted,was  the  collector  of  the  Annals  ofUlster,  called 
«*  Senatenses,'*  from  a  phice  in  the  C.  of  Fermanagh,  «  Senat  Mac  Manosa/'  where  he  collected  the  diffeicat 
manoscripts,  before  the  year  1498,  when  he  died.    His  Scholia  were  AnnoUtions  on  the  Registry  of  Clogber. 

(S)  The  name  El^  is  derived  from  the  Irish  language,  and  traditions  of  the  6th  century,  by  Erinns,  **  AfH-Jbt 
**  dicU  ex  eo  quod  in  loco  in  qoo  extrocta  est,  sit  fons  limpidos,  et  fionn,  L  e.  lacidos,  et  ad  ejus 
'<  Lapis,  nam  ilii  prisca  lingua  Hibernica  Lapidem  vel  saxum  denotat.  Unde  Ail-fin  idem  sooat  quod 
**  lacidi  fontJs."    Triad,  p.  1S4,  c.  38.     Ancient  language,  history,  and  topography  agree. 

We  take  this  occasion  of  DoticiDg  that  AsucoSyfii^t  bishop  of  Elfin,  la  described  in  the  oldest  aceomi»  Ma 
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Of  the  other  Figures  in  this  Compartment. 

The  other  figures  io  this  compartment  are  a  harper^  an  angel  hovering  over  him,  and  a 
'Camarb  holding  his  miraculous  "  Cambatta,"  or  crozier.  The  oldest  monument  of  the  Irish 
harp  extant,  is  perhaps,  that  of  this  compartment,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  shape  of 
the  harp  of  the  11th  century  differed  in  nothing  firom  that  of  the  18th.  It  was  not  as 
large  perhaps  as  some  of  the  latter,  and  the  harper  rested  it  on  his  knee.  Pennant  says» 
that  the  Webh  cannot  trace  their  bards  or  harpers  higher  than  the  time  of  Cadwallader,  who 
died  in  688.  The  Irish  harp  is  mentioned  in  the  Irish  poems  ascribed  to  Columba,  and  in 
others  of  the  6th  century,  which  are  quoted  by  Tigemach  and  the  IV  Masters.  Giraldus  sayi^ 
that  the  Irish  bishops  and  abbots  carried  about  their  harps,  and  delighted  in  playing  piooa 
melodies  on  them.  **  Episcopi  et  Abbates,  et  Sancti  in  Hibemia  viri,  Cytharas  circumferre,  et 
^*  in  eis  modulando  pie  delectari  consuevmnt."  Topogr.  p.  789.  S.  Ciaran's  portable  bell 
was  carried  about  in  like  manner.  Evinus,  who  wrote  before  the  tenth  century,  says  that 
**  S.  Ciaran's  portable  bell  still  exists,  and  is  held  in  high  veneration,  and  carried  round  to  the 
^  Assemblies  of  Princes,  to  protect  the  poor,  and  to  raise  contributions  for  the  Monastery.'*  (1) 

We  have  seen  that  Irish  missionaries  of  St.  Columban's  school^  introduced  the  woid 
**  clocca,"  into  France  in  the  7th  century. — So  also  did  they  introduce  the  name  eawhh^iU, 
about  the  same  time.  That  word,  frequently  used  afler  by  the  French,  who  are  at  a  loss 
for  its  meaning,  is  composed  of  two  Irish  words,  both  of  common  use  to  this  day,  namely 
earn,  crooked,  and  batta,  a  staff.  These  are  original  Celtic  words,  from  the  latter  of  which  is 
derived  the  French  batton  and  the  Italian  bastone. 

The  oldest  mention  of  the  word  '^  cambatta**  is  in  Sirinus*s  edition  of  the  life  of  Columban, 
written  by  his  disciple  Jonas,  soon  after  his  death  in  613.  There  we  are  informed,  p.  243, 
that  by  his  dying  injunctions,  his  cambatta  was  sent  to  Gal,  as  the  most  sacred  pledge  of 
forgiveness  he  could  bestow. — ^*  Fratres  (Bobienses)  Epistolam  ad  St.  Galium  miserunt,  con- 
*'  tinentem  venerandi  transitum  Columbani,  qui  et  baculum  ipsius,  quern  vulgo  amiktimm 
**  vocant  (Hibemi)  per  manum  Diaconi  transmiserunt.'* 

Mabiilon  mentions  the  crozier  of  St.Winnocus,  of  S.  Columba*s  school,  in  these  words : — 


•kilfol  adorner  of  books,  Erians  quotes  for  this  fuct,  very  ancient  aathorities  which  exist  oo  longer.—^'  Ut 
«  verbis  vetnsti  authoris  atar— Assicns  Sanctos  Episcopos  fait  Faber  aeris  8.  Patricii.— Is,  et  Bite  filios  Assiel* 
**  fecenmt  pro  S.  Patricio  Altaria*  et  Sacros  Codices  qnadrangalares,  et  patenas  quandraogulares.— Ex  bis 
*^  Scntellis  ana  assenrabator  Ardmachis,  alia  Ailfinnis,*'  &c.    Triade,  p.  1S4,  c.  S9. 

(1)  **  Cymbalom  St  Ciarani  habetnr  cam  magno  bonore  in  tota  provincia,  &c.  Dncitor  enim  per  regionci 
^  et  coojarationes  Principam,  ad  defensionem  panperam,  et  at  excitalionem  tribatornm  monasterii  St.  Ciarani" 
— ^Vita  Antiq.  Ciarani  in  Actis,  SS.  p.  458,  pablbhed  from  Ward's  MSS.  in  the  monastery  of  Kilkenny, 
and  containing  Evinosli  Lives,  interpolated  by  some  anthor  of  the  9th  or  10th  age. 

Capgrave*8  edition,  Lond.  fol.  1526,  was  taken  from  John  of  Teignmooth,  who  compiled  it  in  1S60.  Anodier 
Life  dT  the  same  Saint,  compiled  by  Angostin  Mai^riadan,  was  preserved,  in  Colgan's  time,  in  the  monastery 
of  the  Isle  of  Saints,  .in  Loch  Righ,  of  which  Magiiadan  was  a  brother  aboat  400  yean  ago,  as  in  Ware's 
Writers,  L  1,  c.ll. 
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**  S.  Wianoci  Cambuta,  sea  bacillus  pastoralis^  olim  in  aopplicationibus  publicis,  cum  cmcibiM 
*^  ac  reliquiis  deferri  solebat.**  Annal.  Bened.  t.  2»  ed.  17429  pag.  50. — Martene  and  Durand 
also  mention  this  word  in  theu:  '' Thesaurus  Anecdot."  folio»  Paris,  17179  t.  3,  pages  1121, 
1122,  and  Mabillon  again  in  his  Annals,  Paris,  1707,  U  4^  p.  638»  but  without  any  attempt  t#^ 
explain  it.  Bona  also  mentions  it,  p.  816,  bcm  the  Vatican  MS.  Missal,  No;4743»  **  Baculmn 
"  Pastoralem  Cambucam  vocant  Msedii  sevi  Scriptores."  We  have  already  shewn  what  supcf- 
stitious  respect  was  paid  by  the  Irish  to  the  crosi^  of  Aidmagh.  For  other  particulais  we 
refer  to  the  note  underneath.  (1) 

Some  have  fabely  derived  crook-headed  croziers  fin>m  an  imitation  of  the  pastoral  cxoolC 
deeming  it  as  old  as  the  age  of  Constantiae,  but  in  this  they  are  quite  mistaken.  No  genuine 
authority  for  it  can  be  produced  older  than  the  age  of  S.  PatridK.  (2)  St.  Dagaeos,  who  was 
one  of  St.  Patrick's  disciples,  and  St.  Asic  another  of  his  disciples,  first  bishop  of  Elphin,  are 
celebrated  in  Irish  history  lor  their  dexterity  in  adorning  cambatas  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones.  *^  Dag%us  episcopus  cymbala,  baculos,  cruces,  scrinia,  capsas,  pixides, 
**  cahces,  discos,  Altariola,  Chrysmalia,  librorumque  coopertoria,  quaedam  horum  nuda, 
quacdam  vero  alia  auro  atque  argento,  gemmisque  pretiosis  circumtecta,  ingeniose  ac  mir^ 
biliter  composuit."  Acta  SS.  in  Vita  Dagsei. — But  Buonaroti  shews  that  the  oldest  Croziers 
were  of  the  form  of  the  letter  T  in  imitation  of  the  cross. 

We  have  now  described  three  compartments  on  the  back  of  our  cover,  and  we  hasten  to  a 
conclusion.  The  fourth  is  a  silver  plate,  cut  into  various  kuots,  intwined  into  each  other,  like 
the  second  already  described ;  the  fiflh  is  missing. — ^We  have  to  lament  also  tiie  loss  of  the 
ornament  on  the  first  compartment  of  the  front  marginal  side ;  that  of  the  second  on  the  same 
side,  is  a  silver  plate,  cut  to  match  the  intwined  silver  plate  last  mentioned. 

The  central  ccmipartment,  exhibits  a  brazen  image  in  relief,  representing  a  man,  whoee 
legs  and  thighs  are  bare.  He  wears  a  breast-plate  tightly  fitted  on,  and  is  in  the  act  ef 
unsheathing  his  sword,  whilst  two  wolves,  dart  at  each  side  of  his  head,  and  two  wolf  do^gi 
grapple  with  the  wolves,  in  order  to  liberate  the  principal  figure  firom  their  grasp. 

The  fourth  is  a  silver  plate,  similar  to  those  already  mentioned ;  the  fiiUi  exhibits  a  warrior 


(1)  The  following  extract  from  the  Life  of  St  Mums,  first  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Othan,  m  Ulster,  pmh- 
fiflhed  m  tlw  Acta  SS.  p.  j^,  shews  the  degree  of  adoration  which  the  Irish  vulgar  paid  to  croitera  in  the  ath^ 
9th,  and  10th  centaries — 

*<  Monamenta  qnse  in  Monasterio  Othanense  asservabantnr  (in  Ultonia)  omnt,  nnns  Ubellqs  qsea  4»  Actb 
'<  St  Colambae  Cille,  S.  Mnranus,  patrii  idiomatis  metro,  conscripserat,  cvjos  fragmenta  hodie  extant,  et  aMv 
**  pervetustQft  codex  cfaronicomm,  aliammqae  totins  Patriae  Historiamm,  in  magno  pr»tio  ab  Aatiqiiarw  rei 
<<  stndiosis  semper  habitus,  et  sxpe  hiadatas,  &c.  Extat  hodie,  et  instar  pretiosisstmi  thesauri  aaaervatnrluijw 
''  S.  Anttstitis  Bacnlns,  sen  pednm  pastorale,  qaod  Volgo  BachiiU-Mara  ap|>dlatnr,  gemmis-  et  deaimto 
'^  tegnmento  obductum  et  exomatam,  qno  plnrima  fiant  miraculai  et  per  qnod  tamquam  &Iaitatii  Timlii  f  ^^ 
**  qnando  a  sua  assertione  omnem  amhignitatem  seclndere,  vel  litem  aliquam  jorameutisacnunento  ooncladtre 
^  Tolont  pins  popnlns  et  Proceres,  prsesertim  O'NieUomm  fiunilias  oriondi,  jarare  ooasnevemut'' 

(S)  See  Baonaroti's  Yetri  Antichi,  p.  128*    ThOBuufia  de  Beaeficiis,  p*!,  LSf  e.  48»    Seeiiio 
Words  ^Pastorale,  and  Cambata. 
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standing  in  s  posture  of  defence,  hoMmg  oixtstretcfaed  in  his  left  hand  a  nmod  shield,  and  in 
his  right  a  pointed  spear,  similar  to  tiiose  Irish  spears  which  are  descrihed  in  Carew*s  Pacata 
Hibernia.  In  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  of  aU  these  figures  were  placed  bits  of  esamelled  glass  to 
represent  the  pupils.  (1) 

The  upper  and  lower  marginal  sides  are  dirided  into  fire  compartments  in  like  manner,  of 
which  the  two  extreme  ornaments  are  missing.  Of  the  three  central,  two  are  plates  of  silver,  such 
as  already  mentioned,  the  third  is  a  brazen  image  of  a  man  dressed  in  a  tunica,  tightly  fitted  -to 
his  body,  girdled  round  the  waist,  and  reaching  to  the  knees.  The  legs  and  feet  are  bare,  the 
hands  and  arms  also  are  hare,  and  are  extended  round  two  harps  which  support  the  arms  on 
either  side.  The  heads  of  the  harps  resemble  in  shape  a  small  Comu  Ammonis,  of  bine 
eaamelled  glass,  and  in  the  breast  of  this  figure,  a  small  square  hole  n  filled  with  a  garnet. 
The  upper  marginal  side  corresponds  exactly  with  the  lower  in  compartments,  ornaments , 
and  materials,  but  the  garnet  in  the  breast  of  the  central  figure  is  missing.  Garnets  were 
known  before  Uie  Christian  sera  to  Theophrastus,  (2)  and  after  to  Ihe  Ronmns,  as  in  Pliny, 
I.  37,  c.  7. — But  of  the  intent  of  this  pectoral  ornament,  we  confess  that,  after  much  enquiry, 
wc  can  form  no  conjecture. 


Chronology  of  the  Persons  named  on  Ms  Cover. 

Having  now  described  minutety  all  the  sides  of  our  cover,  and  shewn  that  no  objection 
founded  on  their  materiab  or  ornaments  can  affect  our  position,  that  it  is  an  Irish  work  of  the 
11th  century,  we  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  chronology  of  the  persons  who  are  mentioned 
in  its  Inscriptions,  and  when  we  shall  have  shewn  that  such  of  them  as  are  recorded  in  tfie 
Irish  Annals,  preceded  the  year  1064,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  referring  the 
others,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  those  Annals,  to  a  later  period,  we  shall  then  appeal  to  all 
these  combinations  of  circumstances  united,  as  amounting  to  historical  evidence  that  this 
cover  was  made  and  those  Ins<:riptions  engraved  before  the  year  1064. 

The  first  person  who  claims  attention  is  "  Donnchad  the  son  of  Brian  king  of  Irdand.**  We 
have  already  stated  that  this  was  the  only  king  of  Ireland  of  that  name.  A  chronological  list 
of  the  Irish  Kings,  founded  on  the  most  ancient  Irish  and  Latin  authorities,  and  on  the  IriA 
chronological  poems  of  Flan,  Maolmura,  Gildas  Coeman,  and  Moduda,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Rerum  Hibemicanim  Scriptores,  vol.  1,  page  Ixxxiv,  where  it  will  be  found  that  Donnchad 
was  expelled  as  an  usurper,  in  lOM.  In  these  Irish  poems,  he  is  noticed  as  a  "  Righ  90 
*'  fireasabhra,"  an  usurper,  who  never  had  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  by  right,  but  only  by 
force,  down  to  the  time  of  his  expubion,  and  was  by  right  king  of  Munster  only;   nor  b  there 

(1)  By  eoamel  we  meui  a  meullie  calx,  incapable  of  being  vitrified  by  the  same  degree  of  heat  that  taffices 
for  Uie  fusion  of  ordinary  glass,  hot  being  fnsed  conld  be  coloured  bloe,  red,  green,  or  yellow  by  the  lufiulon 
of  other  snbsfances.    This  art  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  naaie  of  eneanstmn. 

(S)  See  mu's  edition  of  Theopkrastnt  an  Stenefl|  8vo»  LmmL  1774|  p,  77,  The  ganet  wai  the  carbsBcnlM 
garamanticQs  of  the  ancients  in  geneiaL 
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any  instance  of  any  Irish  author  calling  him  king  of  Ireland  ever  after.  Therefore  we  have 
argued  that  the  cover  on  which  he  is  styled  *^  Ling  of  Ireland,**  must  have  been  made  during  the 
time  of  his  usurpation. 

The  Irish  annals  agree  in  stating  that  the  two  sons  of  Brian,  Donnchad  and  Teig,  reigned  jobt 
kings  of  Munster,  from  their  father's  death  in  1014>  down  to  1023;  that  then— jealous  of  hii 
brother's  popularity ,  Donnchad  contrived  to  have  Teig  murdered,  and  became  sole  king  of 
Munster.    This  murder  is  thus  recorded  by  Tlgemach  who  lived  at  that  time. 

'*  KL  iiu  faia,  Ijtna  v.  xvii  Decennovenalis  drcmliy  vigeaimo  vav  tertio  paU  mUie. — Emtrm 
*'  greine  a  medon  Lai  7  tarcra  eassca  aa  mUa  c.  na.  Taig  nc  Briain  Boroma  dom&rbh  d  Eilib  m 
*'  fill  iama  uaill  dia  brdthair,  .1.  do  Danchad .  * .  Leobelin  Ri  Bretam  m.  t!'    i.  e.— '<  The 

first  of  January  occurred  this  year  on  the  3d  feria,  the  &th  of  the  moon,  the  17th  year  of 

the  cycle  of  19,  the  twenty-third  year  after  the  year  1000.    There  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 

at  mid-day,  and  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  the  same  month.  (1)    Teig  the  son  of  Brian  Boroma 

was  killed  by  the  Elians  treacherously,  being  instigated  thereto  by  his  brother,  that  is 

Donald. — Lewellin  king  of  the  Britons  died  this  year.'' 

Every  chronological  note  and  fact  here  mentioned  will  be  found  historically  accurate,  on  the 
closest  investigation  ;  some  of  them  are  so  minute,  that  they  must  have  been  recorded  at  the 
time  they  occured.  All  agree  with  the  Chronological  Indicia  in  the  ''  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates," 
and  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  mention  of  Lewellin,  which  I  have  not  observed  elsewhere. 
The  origin  of  that  name  is  marked  by  a  separation  of  the  two  words  '*  Leo-Belini,"  the  lion  of 
the  god  Baal. 

The  IV  Masters  mention  the  death  of  Teig  thus :  "  Aola  Cr.  MUe  fiche  a  tri — Taidhg  mc 
**  Briain  mc  Cindeittaigh  do  mharhh  do  Eilibh  ijiuil  iar  na  erail  dia  brathairfein  do  Donnchad 
*^  forrae.  Erard  mac  Coiase  Ardchroinicna  n  Gaoind  doecc  hi  Chuiainmacnoia  iar  nddghhhethaidh** 
i.  e.  **  A.  D.  1023,  Teig  the  son  of  Brian,  the  son  of  Cennetigh,  was  killed  by  the  Elians 
'^  treacherously,  who  were  instigated  by  his  own  brother,  by  Donnchad,  to  that  act.  Erard  Ma 
*'  Coissi,  the  chief  Chronicler  of  the  Irish,  died  in  Cluanmacnois  after  a  holy  life." 

Having  thus  obtained  the  sole  sovereignty  of  Munster,  in  1023,  Donnchad  aspired  at  the 
conquest  of  all  Ireland,  and  before  the  end  of  the  third  ensuing  year,  had  an  army  capable  of 
subverting  the  feeble  and  unconnected  governments  of  Connacht,  Ulster  and  Leinster.  In  1026, 
he  compelled  the  kings  of  Leinster  and  Ossory,  and  the  Danish  king  of  Dublin  to  submit  to  his 
power,  and  from  that  to  his  expulsion  in  1064,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland.  To  this 
interval  therefore  we  ascribe  the  cover  of  the  MS.  which  we  here  describe.  Tigemach  mentions 
Donnchad's  invasion  of  Leinster,  under  the  year  1026,  in  these  words : — "  Slu  la  mac  m  Bfiain 
"  cor  gab  giallu  fer  Midi  7  Breg,  7  Gali,  7  Laigin,  7  Oaraig"  "  An  army  led  by  the  Son  of 
*'  Brian  until  he  received  hostages  firom  the  men  of  Meatli,  and  Rregia,  and  the  Danes,  and 


(l^  <'  4.D.  1023,  Eel.  Lonae  9  Jan.  a  8.  S.  gr.  10  d.— SolU  23  Jan.  a  11,  &  d.  ra.  Enr.  Afr.  As.  a  To  centr.  38, 
**  44,  70,  T.  &c.  Art.  de  ver.  les  Dales.  1. 1,  p.  71.— Cycl.  xix,  an.  17.  C>cl.  Lan.  14.  lit.  Dom,  F.  Ibid, 
pag.  21.    This  coincidence  with  astronomical  observation  is  decisive. 
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**  Leinster,  and  Ossoiy.*'  The  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters  state,  that  the  king  of  Leinster, 
Brian  mac  Maohnarda,  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  went  to  Cologn,  where  the  Irish  had  a 
monastery,  and  where  he  died  in  1052. 

After  this,  Donnchad  became  so  formidable  that  we  find  him  venturing  on  the  difficult 
enterprise  of  subduing  Connacht,  the  largest  and  most  populous  province  of  the  kingdom.  His 
invasion  of  that  province  is  referred  by  Tigemach,  to  1050,  in  these  words,  "  Kl  vi.f.  luna  xvL — 
'^  Dmdchad  mac  BriatH  do  dul  a  teach  Ruaidhri  A.  Cancobar  r.  Connacht  co  iuc  a  riar  do 

braigdib  do^*'    **  This  year  the  kalends  of  Jan.  occurred  on  the  6th  feria,16th  of  the  moon. 

Donnchad  the  son  of  Brian  went  to  the  house  of  Roderick  0*Conor  king  of  Connacht,  until 

that  king  gave  him  his  tribute  of  hostages.*' 
'  This  invasion  is  mentioned  more  circumstantially  in  the  Munster  Annals,  commonly  intitled 
the  Annals  of  Inisfollen, — Mac  Brimn  do  dul  do  tech  hui  Conchobuir  Connacht,  co  tuc  a  t-eir 
'*  huadet.  Scotu^  7  MuhUf  7  additin,  7  co  ro  asted  and  o  init  co  Caisc."  '*  The  son  of  Brian 
"  went  to  the  house  of  O^Conor  of  Connacht,  until  he  had  his  tribute  from  him,  part  in  jewels, 
"  and  part  in  rich  treasures,  and  com,  and  he  remained  there  from  Shrofetide  to  Easter.** 

But  it  appears  that  thb  and  a  similar  marauding  expedition  into  Leinster,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Tigemach  under  the  following  year,  (1)  were  his  last  expiring  efforts. — Aodh,  king  of 
Connacht,  the  son  of  the  elder  Roderick,  led  an  army  into  Munster  in  1061,  and  ravaging  that 
province,  razed  his  capital,  Cencora,  on  the  Shannon,  and  then  destroyed  his  next  principal 
fortress  at  Killaloo,  as^stated  in  the  following  words : — **  AoU  Cr.  Mila  tiascaahaon  Sloic  ia  h 
*'  Aodh  hua  Concobhair  t .  an  Gha  bheam,  co  Cinncora  go  ro  brU  an  Dun,  7  co  ro  mur  an  tioprat 
'« lais  7  thochaith  a  di  brattain  7  ro  loiscc  Cilldalua  beoar-^*'  A.D.  1061.     An  army  led  by  Aod 

O'Conor,  king  of  Connacht — that  is,  Aod  of  the  gap  edged  Spear,  to  Cincora,  until  he  broke 

down  its  fortified  hill,  and  choked  its  well,  and  consumed  its  drink  of  malted  barley,  and 
"  burned  KiUaloo  also."  (2) 

Donnchad*s  expulsion  is  mentioned  in  tliese  words,  ad  ann.  1064. — *'  An  dall  ua  Lonain 
**  AirdfhiU  7  Ardsheannch.  na  Mum.  decc.  Donnch  mc  Briain  Airdri  Alum,  do  aithriogh,  7  a 
**  dheii  do  Roimh  tar  sin  con  erbhailt  Jo  bhuaidh  arthricche  a  MainUter  Stephain  Mairtir."* — 
''  The  blind  (yLonan  chief  poet,  and  chief  genealogist  of  Munster  died.     Donnchad,  the  son 


(1)  **  Mae  Brimn  do  dul  a  itaek  me  JUmUnmmbo  eo  iue  Seoit  7  mame  imda  do."— i,  e.  "  The  son  of  Brian  went  to 
«  the  house  ot  the  son  of  Maoliuunbo  (king  of  Leinster)  until  that  prince  gave  him  jewels  and  great  treasures/' 
Tigernach,  1060. 

(2)  It  appears  from  the  Inisfdllen  Annals,  that  Donnchad  had  a  particnlar  cause  of  qnarrel  with  the  king  of 
Connacht,  who,  in  1051,  uiraded  Munster,  and  offered  the  greatest  indignity,  by  cntting  down  the  ancient 
Droidic  tree  called  "  BiU-Magh  Admit  •  which  was,  from  time  immemorial,  an  object  of  superstitious  vene- 
ration in  Munster.  "  Kl,  en  for  Mairt  7  xv  fwrn.  Bile  Mmge  Adair  do  ihatend  do  Aed  hua  Omckobuir:'  i.  e. 
••  A.  D.  1051.  the  kalends  of  Jan.  occurred  on  Tuesday,  (deemed  an  unlucky  day  by  the  Irish.  Giraldns,  Heb. 
*'  ^P«  *•  *>  c-  ®»  ^Syg-  P-  441,)  the  15lh  of  the  moon.  The  ancient  sacred  solitary  oak  of  the  field  of  Adora- 
••  tion  was  cut  down  by  Aodh  O'Conor."  See  what  has  been  said  of  the  "  Biles/'  or  Sacred  Trees  of  the  Irish, 
in  the  Sd  Number  of  Colnmbanus'i  Letters^  8yo.  Loud.  1810. 
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of  Brian  cUief  king  of  Munster,  (not  of  Irehmd)  wu  detkioned  and  west  to  RoMe  after,  wttfl 
he  died  in  the  grief  of  repentance,  in  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Stephea  the  maiCyr.'^ 
Tigeraach  relates  the  same  event  under  1065,  but  this  makes  no  real  difference,  Wlh 
agreeing  as  to  his  expulsion  in  1064,  and  Tigemach  being  only  a  little  more  particular  aa  to  the 
time  of  his  death.     The  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  written  in  1215,  aay,  A.  1064,—"  KL  <»•  >r 
"  dardaln  7  ix  huafhfor  ri.  t.  h.  an.  ba»  Ardgair  mc  Lochlamd  Ri  AUiek.  Dttmekmiwme  Brmm 
•'  do  dul  do  Roim-'Mac  Ragnaill  Ri  GaU  f  •  t«  />•"— i,  e.  "  A.  p.  lOM.    The  kalends  of 
''  Jan.  occurred  on  Thursday  the  9th  of  the  mooo.     This  year  died  Ardgar  Ike  son  of  Locyin 
(O'Neal,)  king  of  Aileach,  (the  capital  of  the  king9  of  Ulster.)  '  Doanchad  the  son  of  Arian, 
went  to  Rome.     Mac  Ragnal  king  of  the  Danes^  (of  Ireland)  died  in  the  Lwd.** 
From  all  these  quotations  it  appears,  that  the  cover  we  describe  must  have  beca  nade  before 
the  year  1064,  when  Donnchad  was  expelled,  since  no  Irish  annalist  mentions  him  as  **  kiog  of 
**  Ireland"  after  that  year.     That  flattering  title  must  have  been  conferred  during  his  nsarpatioa. 
The  very  style  of  the  Inscription  on  our  cover  proves  that  it  was  made  in  his  reign,  for  in 
all  Irish  Inscriptions  in  memory  of   the  deceased,  we  are  desired  to  pray  for  their  sools. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  **  Mac  Crath  mac  Donnchad  K.  of  Cashel.''    In  the  InseriptiDtt 
mentioning  him,  we  are  not  desired  to  pray  for  his  soul,  because  he  also  was  Hving  at  that  time. 
His  death  is  recorded  by  the  IV  Masters  under  the  year  1052,  exactly  when  Donnchad  was  at 
the  zcnithW  his  power ;   so  that  the  chronology  of  this  king  of  Cashel  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  aU  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned.    Tigemach's  account  of  his  death  agrees 
verbally  with  the  IV  Masters,  thus : — 

"  MLII.  Kai.  (Jan.)  iiii.  fer  xxvii  Lun«.  Mac  Raiih  hua  Dmmchadu  High  Eaganatkia 
"  Caisil  Ridamna  Mufnhain  doecc." 

*'  A.  D.  1052.  The  kalends  of  January  occurred  on  Wednesday,  27th  of  ^  Moob.  Bfac 
**  Raith  O'Doncha,  king  of  the  Eoganian  clans  of  the  principality  of  Cashel,  Roidamna,  (i.  e.  heir 
*'  apparent,)  of  all  Munster,  died." — ^Thus,  two  of  the  personages,  who  are  mentioned  on  onr  cover, 
not  only  appear  to  have  lived  at  the  same  period  of  time,  but  to  have  been  at  that  period,  what 
they  are  described  on  that  cover  to  have  been,  the  one  king  of  Ireland  de  facto,  the  other  king 
of  Cashel  de  jure  and  de  facto,  and  consequently  Roidamna,  Le.  heir  apparent,  to  the  throne  of 
Munster.  For,  by  the  Brehon  law,  in  case  of  failure  of  male  issue  in  Brian*s  lineal  descendants, 
the  crown  reverted  to  the  senior  branch  of  his  family,  the  descendants  of  Eogan-mor.  Hie 
Innisfdlen  Annals  agree  in  referring  this  king  of  Cashel's  death  to  1052. 

We  come  now  to  **  Donchad  OTagan,  of  the  monastery  of  Ciuan,*^  who  is  stated,  on  our 
cover  to  have  been  the  artificer  who  made  it. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  all  the  bishops,  priests,  abbots,  scribes,  lecturers,  artificers,  who 
flourished  in  Ireland,  before  and  after  the  Danish  invasions,  should  be  expressly  mentioned  in 
our  Annals,  and  we  fairly  acknowledge,  that  after  a  diligent  search,  we  find  no  mention  of  this 
artificer  in  them.  But  our  inquiry  has  not  been  unprofitable  either;  for  we  have  discovered 
a  respectable  author  of  the  OTagan  family,  mentioned  in  the  11th  age,  in'  the  Annab  of  tba 
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IV  Masters,  Anno  1022. — "  F2an  ua  Taccain  Arcfunneach  Dermaighe  Eccn,  Derscaighihe,  7 
Maolcobha  ua  Gallchuhuir  Comhorba  Serine  Adhamnain  doec."  That  is, — "  Flan  OTagan, 
supreme  head  of  the  monastery  of  Durrow,  a  learned  man  of  shrewd  abilities,  and  Maelcoba 
"  CGallacher,  abbot  of  Adamnan*8  shrine,  (1)  died  this  year."  This  OTagan  is  mentioned 
also  in  the  Acta  SS.  page  189,  where  the  Annals  of  the  IV  Masters  are  quoted  as  compiled 
from  Tigemach'sy  the  Inisfallen,  and  the  Ulster. 

We  cannot  trace  OTagan  farther,  the  registers  and  documents  of  Clnan  being  long  lost ;  and 
we  pass  OB  to  the  fourth  person  mentioned  on  our  cover,  viz.  **  Oildas  Ruadan  O'Maccan,  (or 
"  Magin)  the  Camkarb^  who  ordered  this  cover  to  be  made." — ^In  our  endeavours  to  discover  this 
Abbot  or  Bishop,  for  Camhorb  implies  either,  we  have  entirely  failed ;  but  in  that  pursuit,  we 
have  discovered  a  Bishop  O'Magan,  who  assisted  in  the  council  of  Kells,  in  1152,  and  was 
bishop  of  Cork,  (2)  and  consequently  of  a  Munster  family,  as  were  all  those  who  are  mentioned 
on  our  cover.  That  a  Munster  family  of  this  name  existed  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries 
follows  of  course. 

To  persons  acquainted  with  the  phraseology  of  the  Irish  language,  the  style  of  these 
Inscriptions  bears  eviden<>e  the  most  decisive  of  originality.  We  have  had  occasion  in  the 
Rerum  liibemicarum  Scriptores,  p.  16^174,  to  observe  that  the  word  Mumper,  as  applied  to 
Monks,  in  Columbanus's  Missal,  discovered  by  Muratori,  is  exclusively  Irish.  The  remarks  we 
have  made  there,  on  the  words  **  Mumier  Benehuir/'  the  brotherhood  or  family  of  the  monastery 
of  Bangor,  apply  equally  to  **  Ahanier  Oumn/'  on  our  cover. 

The  monastery  of  Cluan,  where  OTagan  professed  the  art  of  adorning  books,  was  founded  by 
St.  Ciaran,  about  seven  miles  west  of  Athlone,  near  the  Shannon,  in  548.  It  became  celebrated 
on  the  continent,  when  St.  Colchu  was  the  **  Fer-leigind,"  that  is,  moderator  of  the  schools,  or 
Lecturer,  there  in  791.  Charlemagne  sent  him  a  present  of  fifty  shekels,  through  the  hands  of  hb 
favoured  Alcuin,  as  appears  in  Alcuin's  epistle  to  Colchu,  published  by  Usher.  (3)  It  was  the 
school  where  the  nobility  of  Connacht  had  their  children  educated,  and  was  therefore  called 
Ciugn-mc^n&is,  the  secluded  recess  of  die  sons  of  nobles.  In  the  8th  century  it  became  the 
burying  place  of  the  Connacht  kings.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  mint  in  the  reigns  of  Tordelbach 
and  Roderic,  the  last  Milesian  kings  of  Ireland,  as  stated  in  Gratianus  Lucins,  p.  85,  and  stHl 
more  for  a  synod,  convened  there  on  the  4th  of  December,  1649.  The  AnnaUst,  Tigemach, 
died  there,  m  1088. 


(1)  New  Serine,  in  the  Barony  of  Hrenu^h,  C.  of  Sligo— Diocese  of  Killala. 

(9)  Annals  of  Clnan  Ednacfa  written  at  that  time,  and  quoted  In  the  Acta  SS.  p.  654,  and  again  in  Triade, 
p.  M6.    Theie  Annab  are  qnotad  also  by  Keating,  hat  are  since  lost. 
(S)  Usher'i  Sylioge,  pag.  51.  Wandl  Scriptores,  p.  50.— AcU  SS.  p.  S78-9. 
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Of  the  Manuscript  contained  in  this  Cover. 

The  MS.  contained  in  the  cover  we  have  described  is  of  a  square  form.  Its  first  pages  down 
to  the  end  of  page  21,  contain  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  Latin,  but  in  Irish  characters, 
corresponding  nearly  with  those  of  the  Irish  Harleian,  MS.  No.  5280,  of  which  Mr.  Astle  says, 
in  the  magniiicent  volume  of  his  Fac  Simile  Drawings  in  this  CoUectioD,  Press  3.  No.  116,  that 
"  it  was  written  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  Irish  language  in  the  10th  century,  and  contains  several 
''  treatises  of  di\inity,  morality,  history,  prophecies  and  romances." 

The  antiquity  of  this  part  of  the  MS.  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  it  is  not  divided  into 
chapters  or  verses,  a  fact  which  makes  it  older  than  the  12th  century.  The  name  of  the 
transcriber  is  written  at  the  end  in  ancient  ogham  thus :  **  Rogo  quicumque  hunc  librum  legeris, 
"   ut    memineris   mei   peccatoris.   Scriptoris  .|.     ^ — EHiJL'*   peregrinus  amen  sanus  sit  qui 

"  scripsit  et  cui  scriptum  -^  amen.*' — These  Ogham  letters  correspond  with  our  letters  SONID. 
The  abbreviation  .i.  prefixed  to  them,  means  "  id  est.'* — ^No  pilgrim  of  the  name  Samd 
appears  in  history,  nor  is  there  any  corresponding  name  in  the  Annals  of  Ireland,  so  that 
these  letters  appear  rather  to  be  the  initiab  of  a  name  than  the  name  itself. 

The  signature  thus  described  may  be  seen  quite  at  the  end  of  page  21,  which  is  the  recto 
of  the  last  leaf  of  this  part  of  the  MS.  The  reverse  of  the  same  leaf  is  adorned  with  the 
figure  of  St.  John,  w  ho  is  vested  in  his  casula  of  the  ancient  form  already  described,  and  holds 
a  square  book  to  his  breast.  The  fringes  of  his  casula  are  represented  as  adorned  with 
jewels,  and  the  eagle,  his  usual  emblem,  hovers  with  expanded  wings  over  his  head. — On  both 
sides  of  him  are  ruled  spaces,  parallel  with  the  margins,  which  are  ornamented  with  various 
lines  and  knots,  intwined  in  each  other  in  the  intricate  labyrinth  style,  which  is  common 
to  all  ancient  Irish  MSS. 

The  figure  of  St.  John  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  St.  Luke,  in  St.  Chad's  MS.  at 
Litchfield,  which  we  have  shewn,  in  the  Rerum  Ilibemicarum  Scriptores,  to  have  been  written  in 
St.  Finan*s  Irish  school,  of  which  St.  Chad  was  a  celebrated  disciple.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  St.  Luke*s  figure  is  surmounted  by  the  usual  emblem  of  the  calf,  and  that  in  one  hand 
he  carries  a  cross,  in  the  other  a  pronged  agricultural  implement.  But  the  ornaments  surrounding 
him  so  nearly  agree  with  those  of  St.  John  in  our  MS.  that  both  must  have  proceeded  iirom 
the  same  people. — The  initial  letter  of  St.  John,  in  this  Irish  MS.  is  flourished,  so  as  to 
give  three  letters  in  one,  to  represent  the  Trinity  and  Unity ;  that  article  being  more  plainly 
revealed  in  St.  John's  Gospel  than  in  any  of  the  others.  These  three  letters  are  I.  N.  P.  and 
the  N  is  in  the  ancient  style,  its  upright  shajfls  being  united  not  above,  but  angularly  below, 
nearly  resembling  the  square  11.  The  beginning  and  ending  of  this  initial  are  ornamented 
with  the  beaks  and  claws  of  animals,  and  the  marginal  ornaments  consist  of  lines  knotted 
and  intwined  in  each  other  as  above. 

This  Irish  copy  of  St.  John  is  not  divided  into  chapters  or  verses  like  ours,  and  no  break 
appears  in  the  text  firom  beginning  to  end.    But  yet  there  are  ninety-seven  alinesc,  which  are 
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marked  by  ninety-seveo  initial  letters,  written  outside  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  text,  to 
denote  niBety-«even  divisions.  These  are  not  subdivided,  neither  do  they  agree  in  any  respect 
with  ours. — Of  various  readings  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  give  an  account. 

The  next  article  in  this  MS.  is  an  ancient  Irish  Missal,  written  in  larger  Irish  characters 
than  those  of  the  preceding  Gospel  of  St.  John. — All  the  imprqvements  which  have  bee?  made 
in  the  Roman  Missal  since  the  days  of  Bemo,  A.  D.  1012,  and  which  were  universally 
adopted  in  Ireland  at  the  synod  of  Kells,  in  1152,  are  wanting  in  this ;  and  therefore  this 
must  be  considered  as  the  Missal  which  was  in  use  in  Ireland  before  that  time,  probably  from 
the  days  of  Columban.  It  is,  in  &ct,  one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  that  has  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  10th  century. 

All  the  Roman  Missab  written  during  the  last  800  years,  begin  with  the  antiphon,  **  Introibo,'* 
**  the  psalm  **  Judica  m^  Deus,  "and  the  "  Confiteor."  Now  our  Missal  begins  with  the  Litanies, 
has  no  **  Introibo,"  no  psalm  Judica,  no  Confiteor :  nor  does  any  one  of  its  three  Litanies  agree 
with  oui]?,  not  one  saint  being  mentioned  in  either,  who  is  subsequent  to  the  8th  century.  The 
Litanies  commence  with  the  antiphon  **  Peccavimus,**  and  are  followed  by  several  prayers,  one  of 
which  is  entitled — **  Oratio  Augustini."  To  another  are  prefixed  these  words— ^'  Haec  oratioin  omni 
^*  Missa  cantatur.*' — It  will  be  found  on  nkinute  examination,  that  all  these  prayers  were  composed 
long  before  the  11th  century;  and  though,  over  some  few  of  the  letters  i,  we  observe  lines, 
resembling  those  accents,  or  hair  strokes,  which  were  mtroduced  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries, 
to  distinguish  the  double  i  fiom  the  «,  the  m  from  m,  the  m  from  ni,  &c.  Yet  on  closer 
examination,  they  will  be  found  to  be  inverted  commas,  placed  not  only  over  the  letter  i,  but 
occasionally  over  all  the*  other  vowels,  to  shew  where  the  emphasis  occurs,  either  in  reading  or 
chanting. — Should  it  be  objected  that  Ecclesiastical  chanting  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Bede 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  by  Benedict  Biscop,  after  the  days  not  only  of  St.  Patrick, 
but  also  of  Columba,  we  answer  that  another  more  ancient  chant  was  in  use  amongst  the  Irish, 
which  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Rule  of  Columbanus.  (1) 

St.  Bernard  describes  the  monastery  of  Bangor  m  Ireland  thus  ;— '<  Nobilissimum  extiterat 
ante,  sub  primo  Patre  Comgallo,  multa  millia  Monachorum  generans,  multorum  Monasteri- 
orum  Caput*  Locus  vere  sanctus,  foecundusque  sanctorum,  copiosissime  fructificans  Deo, 
ita  nt  unus  ex  filiis  sanctse  illius  congregationis,  nomine  Luanus,  centum  solus  Monasteriorum 
fundator  extitisse  feratur.  Quod  idcirco  dixerim,  ut  ex  hoc  uno  conjiciat  lector,  quam  ingens 
fiierit  reliqua  multitudo.  Denique  ita  Hibemiam  Scotiamque  repleverunt  genimina  ejus,  ut 
ea  potissimum  tempora,  Davidici  illi  versiculi  praecinisse  videantur, — ^visitasti  Due  terram, 
**  &c.  Psal.  64. — ^Nec  modo  in  pfsefatas,  sed  in  exteras  etiam  Regiones,  quasi  inundatione 
**  fisurta,  ilia  se  sanctorum  examina  effuderunt;— e  quibus  ad  has  nostras  Gallicanas  partes. 
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(1)  "  Totam  PMlteriom  inter  doaf  nipnilictas  noctes  nnmero  cantent,  daodecim  Cboris ...  Ad  initiom  ? ero 
"  noctis  ISm.  Psmlmi,  ad  mediumqae  noctii  12m.  similiter  psallantar  . . .  Sob  ono  corBu  75  (Psalmi)  sigiUatim 
**  caDtamar/'  Reg.  Monast.  ed.  Sirini,  c.  7.  p.  6.— The  4di  chapter  of  his  Regola  Ccuiobialis  is,  **  De  eo  qui  in 
**  ezofdio  Psalmi  bene  boo  caotaTerit."    Same  edition,  page  SO.    See  more  in  Annal.  Ult.  p.  15S. 
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*'  S.  Columbanus  ascendens,  Luxoviense  construxit  monasteriuiiiy  fectus  ibi  in  gentem 

"  Aiiint  tarn  magnam  fuisse,  at  succedentibus  sibi  vicissem  Choiu,  continuarentar  sokmnia 

"  divinorum ;  ita  ut  ne  momentum  quidem  diei,  aut  noctisy  vacaret  a  Laudibus."*  (1) 

Bede  says,  that  the  Roman  chant  was  introduced  into  England  by  St.  Ben.  Biscop,  in  679. 
But  he  no  where  says,  that  the  Irish,  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Northumberland,  had 
not  any  chanting  before.  Hoveden  indeed  asserts,  that  the  Irish  were  unacquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  chanting  before  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  and  Christianus  Lnpus 
blindly  adopts  his  assertion ;  but  Gerbert,  more  learned  than  either,  reprdiends  them  in  this,  as 
impugning  the  evidence  of  history.  **  Perhaps,**  says  he,  '*  the  Irish  were  not  acquainted  until 
**  then,  With  more  recent  improvements.  This  is  intelligible—"  De  degantiore  diaciplina  intelligi 
''  potest.''  (2) — ^The  MS.  which  Usher  declares  to  have  been  above  nine  hundred  yean  old, 
when  he  wrote  in  1639,  intitled  *'  Cursus  S.  Columbani,"  mentions  repeatedly  the  Church 
chantmg  of  the  ancient  Irbh,  in  such  terms  as  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  (3)  We  have 
given  the  whole  passage  in  the  Rerum  Hiberaicarum,  v.  1,  where  it  will  be  found,  by  referring 
to  the  Index,  words  Cursus,  Hymni,  Columbanus. 

In  the  same  work,  an  account  may  be  seen  of  a  MS.  above  1100  years  old,  intitled 
**  Antiphonarium  Benchorense,"  in  which  the  ancient  Church  music  of  Ireland  b  abundantly 
mentioned ;   and,    singular  enough  it   b,  that  whibt   Hoveden,   Henry  IFs  chaplain. 


(1)  S.  Bernard  in  Vita  S.  MalachiaE>. 

(2)  Gerbcrt  de  Musica  Sacra,  t.l.  p  287.  Tygis  Samblasianis,  1774.  William  of  Malmesbory  mentions,  that 
in  tiie  reign  of  K.  Edgar,  St.  Danstan  gave  many  great  bells  and  organs  to  the  churches  of  die  West.  Hawidns 
Hist,  of  Music,  v.  2,  Lend.  1776,  p.  203.— The  organs  of  Cluancrema,  in  Ireland,  are  mentioned  in  the  Ulster 
Annals,  A.D.  814.   See  onr  <<  Annotationes  ad  sscnlnm  viiL  AnnaL  Ulton."  p.  15S,  &c. 

Fleming  declines  explaining  the  regulations,  for  chanting  in  Colnmbanos's  Rule,  hnmbly  acknowledging  that 
he  does  not  understand  them.  Mabillon  explains  them  thus  in  his  Annales  Beued.  1. 1.  p.  212. — ^'  In  vigUiis 
''  nocturnis  brevier  modulatio  est,  ut  24  psalmi  cum  8  antiphonis  decaotentur ;  longnor,  ut  75  psalmi  com  95 
''  antiphonis:  media  ut  36  psalmi  cum  12  antiphonis,  itaut  temi  psalmi  ad  singnlas  semper  antiphonas  dicantvr. 
*'  Ab  8  kal.  Julii,  i.  e.  a  Nativitate  S.  Johannis  Bapt.  ad  kal.  Nov.  in  nocturnis  vigiliis  tum,  sabati  turn 
«  sequentis  Dominies  prolixior  praescribitur  modulatio,  nt  tottim  psalterium  in  his  doabos  noctibos  cantetor. 
"  Idem  etiam  ritus  servatus  in  tota  hieme."  &c.    See  the  whole  passage. 

(3)  1  he  reader  may  consult  U8her*s  Primordia,  Dublin,  1689,  p.  342  and  917.  See  Rer.  Hib.  1. 1,  p.  czxxii, 
and  Mabillon  liturg.  Gallic.  Paris,  1729,  p.  380. — "  B.  Hieronymus  affirmat  ipsom  Cnrsnm,  qui  dicitor  prc- 
^'  sente  tempore  Scottorum,  B.  Marcum  decantavisse.  Patridus  a  Lupo  et  Germauo  Archiepiscopns  in  Scottiis 
**  et  Britanniis  positus,  ipsum  cnrsum  ibidem  decantavit,  et  post  ipsum  B.  Wandilocus  Senex,  et  B.  ComogiUus 
**  qui  habnerunt  in  corum  Monasterio  (Benchorense)  Monachos  circiter  tria  millia.  Inde  B.Waudilociis  iu 
''  praedicationis  mmisterium  a  B.Comogillo  missus  est,  et  B.  Columbanus  partibns  Galliarum  destinati  sunt 
"  Luxogilum  (Losovium)  Monasterium>  et  ibidem  ipsum  cursam  decantaverunt,  &c."  Rer.  Hib.  1. 1,  p.  cxxziL 
See  also  Meming,  ''  De  pristino  splendore  Monasterii  Benchorensis  in  Hibemia,"  printed  with  the  works  ot 
Columban,  by  Sirinus,  Lovanii,  1667.  p.  199,  and  Yepes^s  Chronicon  Benedictinum,  ad  ann«  567.  «  Circa  hs^ 
''  tempora  jacta  sunt  fundamenta  unius  ex  majoribus  Monasteriis  ordinis  Benedicli — (lege  Columbani)  et  non 
'^  sulnx  majoribus,  imo  omnium  quotquot  in  Enropa  fundata  sunt  maximi.  Vocatur  autem  Benchor." — See 
also  Jocelin  de  VitaS.  Patr.  c.  98.  and  the  Acta  Comgalli  in  Rosweidus,  with  the  ancient  Life  of  Coragal,  pub- 
lished by  Sirinus  as  above.  The  ancient  monasteries  of  Ireland  were  so  many  towns,  consisting  of  cells,  schools, 
and  oratories,  ranged  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  Colombanus's  Monastery  *'  in  Vosago'*  is  described  as  such  by 
ISIabiilon,  Acta  Bened.  1. 1,  p.  506. 
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to  the  Irish  ail  knowledge  of  Church  music  before  the  Anglo-norman  invasion,  Gerbert,  a  Ger- 
man, gratefully  acknowledges  that  its  introduction  into  Germany,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
Irish  monks  of  Columbanus's  school,  who  propagated  Christianity  there  in  the  seventh  age. 
''  Hue  referri  queat  Antiphonarium  Monasterii  Benchorensis,  probabilius  quidem  in  Hibemia, 
**  unde  S.  Columbanus  prodiit,  atque  socio  S.  Gallo,  qui  etiam  Alemanniam  nostram,  non  solum 
**  fidei  Christians  luce,  verum  etiam  vitse  ascetics  principiis  imbuit.  Hinc  hand  dubie  prima 
**  apud  nos  Cursus  Ecdesiastici,  ex  psalmis,  canticis,  hymnis,  collectis,  et  antiphonis  promiscue 
^'  compositi,  norma  desumta  fuit'*    Gerbert,  De  Musica  Sacra,  v.  1.  p.  164-6. 

Thus  then,  the  inverted  commas  placed  over  some^syllables  in  our  Missal,  whether  intended  to 
mark  the  emphasis  or  tones,  in  reading  or  chanting,  can  supply  no  objection  to  the  antiquity  we 
assign  it.  We  have  now  before  us  the  original  register  of  Hyde  Abbey,  which  was  presented  to 
king  Canute,  in  1020,  wherein  musical  notes  are  interlined,  consisting  of  oblique,  peq>endicu]ar, 
and  horizontal  lines,  for  the  direction  of  the  chant.  In  short,  it  will  be  found  on  minute  exami- 
nation, that  no  improvement,  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  Roman  Missal  since  the  11th 
century,  can  be  found  in  our  manuscript. 

After  the  Litanies,  which  are  much  shorter  than  the  AngloHsaxon  litanies  published  by 
Mabillon,  from  a  MS.  above  1100  years  old,  (1)  this  Missal  proceeds  to  the  hymn  "  Gloria," 
without  any  allusion  to  the  Confiteor,  the  conmiencement  of  the  Roman  Mass  ever  since  the 
9th  century ;  (2)  neither  does  the  "  Pax  Vobis,"  or  the  "  Dominus  Vobiscum,"  which  are 
frequently  repeated  in  the  Roman,  occur  any  where  in  the  Irish,  though  in  the  Roman  they  are 
certainly  as  old  as  the  10th  century.  (3) — In  the  Roman  the  Collect  follows  the  ''  Gloria,"  and 
consisted  always  of  one  prayer,  as  at  present. — In  the  Irish  it  consists  of  several  prayers,  for  the 
priest,  the  people,  the  universal  church,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  princes  and  kingdoms,  for 
the  dbtributors  of  alms,  &c.  Now  one  of  the  principal  charges  preferred  against  Columbanus*8 
Missal,  at  the  synod  of  Matiscon,  in  620,  was,  that  the  senice  of  the  Mass  prescribed  by  him, 
differed  from  the  established  service  of  the  Church,  in  having  a  multiplicity  of  prayers,  where 
the  Church  had  only  one. — ''  Quod  a  casteronim  ritu  ac  norma  desciscerent,  et  sacra  Missarum 
'*  sollemnia,  orationum  et  coUectarum  multiplici  varietate  celebrarent.^  (4) 

This  multiplicity  of  prayers  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Columbanus  himself  in  his  Rule,  c.  7, 


(1)  Mabillonii  Anecdota,  t.  2,  Paris,  1676,  p.  669,  Rer.  Hibern.  1. 1.  part  u.  p.  177, 183. 

(2)  *'  Micrologns,  Misss  RomansD  ordinem  describens,  c.  2S,  paratns  inqoit,  Sacerdos  venit  ad  altare  diceos 
"  ADtiphonam  Introibo,  et  Psalmum  Judica,  post  qnem  seqnitnr  confessio.— Idqae  confirmat  loDocentios  iii. 
*^  I.  2,  de  Mynteriis  Missae,  c.  13." — Bened.  xiv.  de  Sacrif.  Misss,  1. 1.  Lovanii,  1762,  No.  zcii,  p.  136.~ 
He  adds,  ''  A  roille  fere  annis,  non  ainplias.  totns  (Psalmus  Judica)  dicitor.*'  ib.  p.  145.  The  author  called 
Micrologns  flourished  in  the  lltfa  century,  and  in  the  12th. 

(3)  Pope  Leo  3d.  writes  in  that  century  to  the  bishops  of  Gall  and  Germany,  desiring  these  forms  of  prayer  to 
be  introduced  into  their  mi«sals,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  the  Roman.    Bened.  xir.  ibid.  No.  xcii. 

(4)  The  speech  of  Agrcstius  in  that  synod,  is  published  by  Mabillon,  Annal.  Bened.  M.  p.  320.— Benedict  xit. 
says,  *'  Una  tantum  olira  in  hac  Missap  parte  CoUccta,  sen  oratio  diccbutur,  ut  ostendit  Menardus  in  notis  ad 
**  Sacra  men  tariiini  Gregorii,  pag.  6.  S.Columbanam  accu.«at  Agrestias  quod  contra  roorem  Ecclesia^^  plures  in 
<<  Missa  orationes  recitaret;  quern  egregie  defendit  Eusta^ius  ejus  discipulus."    Ibid.  p.  IGO. 
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SO  as  to  indicate  their  conformity  with  the  Missal  now  before  us. — ''  Pro  peccatb  piimiiai 
nostrisy  deinde  pro  omni  populo  Christiano,  deinde  pro  sacerdotibus,  et  leliqiiis  Deo 
consecratis  sacrs  plebis  gradibus,  postremo  pro  eleemosynas  fecientibus,  postea  pro  pace 
reguniy  novissime  pro  inimicis." — One  of  the  collect  prayers  in  our  Missal  is  ascribed  to 
St.  Patrick's  preceptor,  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  title  is,  "  Deprecatio  St.  Martini  pro  pqpolo 
incipit— Amen — Deo  gratias/'  and  it  is  also  remarkable^  that  in  enumeratmg  the  mtdas  of  the 
hierarchy,  three  only  are  mentioned  in  this  Missal,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  a  proof  that 
it  was  written  before  the  order  of  subdeacons  was  added  in  the  12th  centmy.  (1) 

The  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  all  Sundays,  as  entered  in  the  Roman  Missal,  are  a  selection 
from  the  Evangelists,  and  the  Apostolical  epistles,  chiefly  St.  Paul's,  which  is  ascribed  to 
St.  Jerome,  but  certainly  cannot  be  so  ancient  as  his  time.  (2)  They  are  however  as  old  as  the 
8th  centuiy,  for  there  are  yet  extant  several  Anglo-saxon,  Galilean,  and  Italian  MS.  homilies  on 
the  various  epistles  and  gospels  of  the  Sundays  of  Advent,  Epiphany,  Lent,  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  which  are  as  old  as  the  9th  age.  But  we  have  seen  no  reason  for  asserting  that  the 
Irish  ever  adopted  this  improvement. — Obstmately  attached  to  the  usages  of  their  ancient  Others, 
their  grand  principle  seems  to  have  been  **  nihil  innovetur.** — In  vain  was  the  example  of  other 
nations  held  out  to  them,  at  the  Council  of  Streneshalc,  to  shew  that  their  Easter  time,  in  the 
7th  century,  must  be  erroneous,  since  it  differed  from  that  of  all  the  world  besides. — They 
answered  that  that  could  not  be  wrong,  which  was  practised  by  their  great  fathers  Comgal, 
Columba,  Columban,  Aidan,  Brendan,  &c.  (3)— Repeatedly  admonished  that  they  were  set- 
tin«'  up  as  a  rule  for  the  whole  world,  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  angle  at  the 
western  extremities  of  the  earth, — they  answered  that  their  country  had  supplied  Europe 
with  swarms  of  missionaries,  who  converted  the  Northumbrians,  the  Germans,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Franconians,  and  the  Swiss.  They  acknowledged  that  indeed  it  was  but  an 
angle  of  the  world,  but  countries  were  not  to  be  measured  so  much  by  their  extent  as  by  their 
men,  nor  men  so  much  by  their  stature  as  by  their  minds.  In  short  they  resigned  their 
comfortable  schoob  and  monasteries  in  Northumbria,  rather  than  depart  from  the  discipline 
of  their  fathers,  as  in  Bede,  1.  6,  c.  19,  and  Vita  Cuthberti.  c.  7  and  8,  and,  retum'mg  to  their 
oviu  country,  they  founded  new  monasteries  at  Maio  and  Inisbofinda,  for  the  very  Saxons  by 
whom  they  were  expelled.  (4) 


(1)  *'  Inter  sacros  majores  ordines  sabdiacooatiM  annnmenuri  cepit,  plane  necdnm  exennte  ssecnlo  zL** 
Martene  de  Antiq.  Eccl.  Rit  c.  8 

(2)  They  have  been  published  from  an  ancient  MS.  by  PUnelios,  in  his  valuable  Collection  of  ancient 
Litorgies.    Cologne,  2  vols.  4to.  1751,  and  1676. 

(3)  Bed.  Hist.  1. 2,  c.  4.  1.  3,  c  3,  &  c.  25.  I.  4,  c.  18.  I.  5,  c*  21.— Compare  Comiani  ad  Segienom  Epist.  in 
Uucrii  Sylloge,  p.  $9,  &cc. 

(4)  Bed.  1.  3,  c.  26,  et  I.  4.  c.  4. — "  Relinqnens  Britanniam  (Colmanniu)  tolit  seciim  omnes  qnos  in  Lindis- 
"  farnensinm  Insola  congregaverat  Scottos,  led  et  de  gente  Angloram  viros  circiter  triginta,  et  relictis  in 
<*  Ecclesia  sua  fratribus  aliquot,  &c.  secessit  ad  Insulam  qnandam  parvam,  quae  ad  occidentalem  plagam 
*<  ab  Hibernia  procul  secreta,  sermone  Scottico  Inisbofinde,  t  e.  Insula  Vitulae  Albae  nuncupatur.  In  banc 
<*  ergo  perreniens,  construxit  Monasterium,  et  Monachos  inibi,  qnos  de  utraque  natione  coUectos  addnzermt^ 
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From  this  hostility  to  innovatioDy  which  sometimes  b  hostility  to  improvementy  in  the  Missal 
now  before  us,  we  find  no  selection  of  epistles  or  gospels.  Here  is  only  the  epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  c.  6.  which,  in  parallel  expressions,  record 
the  institution  of  the  eocharist.  The  only  se(^tion  made  is  that,  which  bears  directly  on  the 
principal  object  of  the  mass,  the  consecration  of  the  elements  and  the  communion.  Neither 
does  St.  Columbanus*'s  Missal,  which  was  discovered  in  the  monastery  of  Bobio,  a  thousand 
years  after  his  death,  and  is  now  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  contain  the  selections  for  the 
Sundays  of  the  year. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  neither  in  the  Bobio  MS.  nor  in  this  Stowe  Missal,  (both  Irish,)  is 
the  celebrated  addition  "  filioque,"  to  be  found  in  the  Creed.  That  addition  relative  to  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  though  inserted  by  the  second  general  Council 
iA  Constantinople,  A.D.  881,  is  wanting  in  both.  Instead  of  the  words,  "  qui  ex  Patre 
filioque  procedit,"  both  have  "  ex  Patre  procedentem.*'  In  the  Stowe  MS.  the  word  filioque 
b  interlined  in  a  more  recent  hand. 

Thb  omission  b  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  word  *'  filioque''  was  received  not  only  by  the 
Roman,  but  by  the  German,  Galilean,  and  Spanbh  churches,  before  the  end  of  the  9th  century, 
and  was  deemed  of  such  importance,  that  pope  Leo  UI.  ordered  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed 
to  be  engraved  with  that  addition,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  on  two  silver  tablets  which  were  sus- 
pended in  St.  Peter's  Church,  though  he  had,  at  first,  refused  to  receive  it.  (1) 

These  fiu^ts  are  so  strong,  that  they  need  no  comment. — ^The  Irish  Church,  though  united  in 
articles  of  revealed  faith  to  the  see  of  Rome,  as  a  centre  of  unity,  was,  in  every  other  respect, 
independent,  down  to  the  year  1152.  The  first  act  of  hostility  to  that  independence  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  who  from  deep  rooted  national  antipathy  to  the  Irish,  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  Ardmagh,  and  therefore  promised  obedience  to  the  see  of 


'*  coUocavit,  &c.  et  circumieiis  omnia,  prope  vel  longe,  invenit  locnm  in  Hibemia  Inraia  aptum  Monasterio 
«  constmendo,  qni  lingoa  Scottorum  Afi^r^  nominatnr,  emitque  partem  ejus  non  grandem  ad  coDstruendnm  ibi 
<<  Monasteriom,  a  Comite  ad  cajos  possessionem  pertinebat,  &c.  et  constrncto  statim  Monasterio,  jnvante  etiam 
<<  Comite  ac  vicinis  omnibas,  Anglos  ibidem  Ioca?it,  relictis  in  praefata  Insula  Scottis.  Qaod  videlicet  Monaste- 
*'  riom  usque  hodie  ab  Anglis  tenetur  Incolis.  Ipsum  namque  est,  quod  nunc  grande  dc  modico  effectum, 
<<  Muigeo  consuete  vocatur."  lb.  1. 4.  c.  4. 

SmiUi's  Note  on  this  narrative  is-~'<  MageOy^^MuSgeo,  vulgo  Afoto.  Sedes  Episcopalis  in  proximo  ad  Inis* 
'<  bofindam  continente  (Hibemiae)  collocata«  et  Tuamensi  Episcopatni  bodie  annexa,  qunm  anno  1559,  Eugenius 
"  mac  Brennan  postremns  Magionensis  dictus  fuerit  Episcopus,  quo  in  loco,  uti  Beds  aetate  grande  Anglorom 
*'  fuisse  Monasteriom  audiTimas,  ita  etiam  S.  Cormaci  et  Adamnani  tempore,  centum  Saxonicorum 
'*  Sanctorum  fuisse  habitaculum,  libri  Ballimorensis  Collector  confirmat."    Usher,  Prhnord.  p.  lOO. 

(1)  Bemo  says,  that  the  creed  was  not  sung  m  the  Roman  Mass  in  his  time,  (1012)  and  that  he  was  present 
when»  in  compliance  with  the  Emperor's  request,  the  Pope  ordered  it  to  be  sung  in  future,  but  Sandini  properly 
remarks  that  though  uot  chanted  it  was  recited,  "  Jam  inde  ab  initio  sasculi  noni,**  p.  S99.  Pope  Leo  III. 
makes  the  same  distinction,  A.  D.  809«  Labbe's  Cooocils,  t.  7,  p.  1107.  Sandini  adds — "  Papa  Leo  3 tins. 
*'  symbolum,  prout  a  150  Patribus  Constantinopoli  editum  fuerat,  in  duabus  Argenteis  TabuUs,  in  altera  Graecis, 
*<  in  altera  Latiois  Uteris  incisum,  in  S.  Petri  JEde  proposuif  Sandini,  Yitae  Pontlf.  p.  SOS.—Bened.  XIV. 
De  Missa,  Ko.cUt.  agrees,  as  also  Mabillon  Comment,  in  Ordin.  Roman.  Ait.  G,  n.  3. 
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Canterbury  .(1)  This  nstioiial  quarrel  first  suggested  to  the  court  of  Rome  tiie  fiitility  of  sobdmng 
l>oth.    But  no  Irishman  ever  raised  his  voice  in  fitvour  of  tins  snbjugatioii  before  ttie  (Uirnil  of 
St.  Malachy  0*Morgar  firom  Rome,  in  1138.    A  legatine  commission  had  been  gtaated  to 
Gillibert,  of  Limerick,  who  wrote  a  book  in  1090,  maintainmg  that  every  Missal  diffierant  finom 
the  Roman,  is  schismatical ;  but  not  one  Irish  ecclesiastic  was  found  to  support  him  in  that 
controversy.     Perceiving  therefore  that  nothing  could  be  effected  by  such  odious  instmrnents 
as  the  Danes,  the  legatine  commission  was  granted  to  St.  Malachy.    But  whether  he  was  too 
much  of  an  Irishman,  or  whether  his  gentle  manners  disqualified  him  for  the  'turfoolent  task  of 
altering  the  discipline  of  a  whole  nation,  though  he  was  honoured  with  the  pall,  he  rengned  liis 
commission,  and  retired  to  Claravalle,  too  happy  to  die  in  that  peaceful  solitude,  aad  in  the 
arms  of  his  excellent  firiend  St.  Bernard,  A.  D.  1148.    The  task  of  subjugation  was  reserved  for 
Cardinal  Paparo,  and  the  council  of  Kells,    in  1152. — That  some  salutary  regulations  were 
enacted  in  that  synod,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  it  entuled  a  foreign  yoke  on  Ireland,  which 
has,   if  not    solely,    at  least  most  powerfully  contributed    to  exclude  the  Irish  bom  the 
benefits  of  full  political  and  religious  liberty,  to  this  very  day,  he  who  cannot  observe  must 
be   disqualified  from   judging  of  historical  events.      The  advantages  gained  by  the  synod 
of  Kells,  were  yet  found  inadequate  to  the  attainment  of  entire  success,  and  the  people  of 
Ireland  still  adhering  to  their  popular  institutions,  Pope  Adrian  IV.  felt  the  necessity  of  issuing 
his  celebrated  bull,  which  was   transmitted  to  Henry  II.  several  years  before  the  An^o- 
norman  invasion.      The  object   of  Alexander  Ill's  bull,  was,   in  substance  the  same,  *'  to 
**  enforce  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Kells  by  arms,  to  make  Ireland  subject  to  England  by 
''  papal  donation,  to  levy  Peter  pence  and  tithes,  and  to  reclaim  barbarians  to  the  principles 
"  of  Christianity." 

Other  Differences  between  the  Rotnan  and  the  Irish  Missal. 

All  those  parts  of  the  Roman  Missal,  which  precede  the  7th  century,  are  quoted  by 
SS.  Ambrose,  Augustin,  Chrysostom,  and  others  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  and  agree  in 
substance,  and  for  the  most  part  verbally,  with  the  same  parts  of  the  Irish ;  but  all  die 
improvements  in  the  Roman  Missal,  all  festivals  and  prayers  that  have  been  added  to  it  since 
the  10th  century  are  wanting  in  the  Irish.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  prayer  "  Deus  qui  humans? 
"  substantias,"  which  is  recited  when  a  few  drops  of  water  are  mixed  with  the  wine,  is  missing 
in  the  Irish.  The  ceremony  itself  is  entirely  omitted,  as  of  human  institution.  The  prayers 
which  immediately  follow  the  offertory  in  the  Roman  Missal  are  also  wanting  in  the  Irish,  so  is 
the  "  Lavabo,"  and  the  prayer   "  Snscipe  S.  Trinilas,"  which  follows  it,  nor  are  the  bread  and 


(1)  Lord  LytUeton  observes  that  "  it  is  hard  to  say  upon  what  this  snbjection  was  founded."  Life  of  Hen.  II. 
But  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  discover  it  in  the  ferocious  hatred  of  these  contendmg  nations.  In  1122,  the  Danes 
of  Dohlin  wrote  to  Ralph  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  the  bishop  of  Ardmagh  was  enraged  against  them  for 
senilinL'  tljeir  bishop  elect  Gregorj-  to  be  concecrated  by  him.— Usser  Sylloge,  pag.  100.  This  was  the  fonoda- 
tion  for  the  subsequent  haughty  quarrels  of  Dublin  and  Ardmagh. 
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the  wine  offered  separately  but  simultaneously ;  and  yet  all  these  prayers  are  described  in  the 
Roman  Missal  by  Micrologus,  and  the  bread  and  wme  are  offered  separately  ever  since. 

The  festivals  to  be  commemorated  in  the  part  of  the  service  called  the  "  Preface  to  the 
"  canony**  are  placed  in  the  Irish  Missal,  in  the  following  order:— 1.  Nativity, — 2.  Circum- 
cbion, — 3.  Epiphany,— 4.  Natale  Calicis  Domini,  (or  Lent) — 5.  Easter,— 6.  In  clausula  Paschae, 
(Low  Sunday,  the  Octave  of  Easter-day)— 7.  Ascension, — 8  Pentecost.  For  these  festivals  there 
is  but  one  common  Preface,  nor  is  there  any  distinction,  save  the  inserting  in  that  Preface,  the 
name  of  each  festival  as  it  occurs  in  the  calendar. — ^Now  in  the  Roman  Missal,  ever  since  the 
10th  century,  there  are  11  Prefaces,  all  differmg  in  several  words,  and  whole  sentences,  which 
distmguish  each,  and  all  of  those,  one  only  excepted,  (1)  are  as  old,  in  the  Roman  Missal, 
as  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  So  that  our  Irish  Missal  differs  from  the  Roman  ever 
since  the  days  of  Columbanus. 

A  remarkable  circumstance,  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  Irish  service  is,  that  it  is 
twice  interrupted  by  rubrics,  and  that  in  both  instances,  the  rubrics  are  in  the  Irish 
language,  which  indicates  that  they  were  directions  for  the  people.  like  many  other  parts  of 
this  valuable  MS.  they  are  written  in  such  a  manner,  that  almost  the  whole  line  appears  to  be 
one  word,  no  intermediate  space  separating  one  from  the  other. — ^They  are  also  written  in  the 
ancient  idiom,  so  that  not  one  Irishman  in  ten  thousand  now  living  could  decyphcr  them.  The 
first  may  be  seen  at  page  23,  in  these  words : — **  hundtotetdignu  intormaigindmaidperquem  hes 
"  inadindidi  thaUJ' — The  second  is  m  these  words : — *'  Isundtoittdignu  intcrmigind  maid  scs 
hessinnadindidi  thalV* — As  the  letters  t  are  not  dotted  or  aspirated,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  in  in  these  lines  from  the  iti ,  and  im  from  the  mt,  neither  is  it  easy  to  discern  these  rubrics, 
as  they  are  in  the  same  ink  and  characters  with  the  text,  of  which  they  seem  to  form  a  part. 
The  first  means — "  Here  the  dignum  is  to  be  chanted,  if  the  (words)  per  quem  follow  the 
"  last  (word)  above  (mentioned)."  The  second  means — "  Here  the  Dignum,  &c.  is  to  l)e 
"  chanted,  if  the  Sanctus  follows  the  (words)  above."— The  "  Dignum,*'  and  the  "  Sanctus,"  were 
Responses  which  were  sung  by  the  people,  and  are  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  St.  Augustin. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  a  critical  inquiry  into  all  the  other  differences  that 
occur  between  the  Irish  and  Roman  Missals.  We  have  already  dwelt  perhaps  too  long  on  this 
subject,  and  we  shall  only  briefly  remark,  that  in  the  Irish,  the  descent  of  our  Saviour  into  hell 
is  not  in  the  creed,  neither  is  it  in  the  Irish  Missal  discovered  by  Muratori,  at  Bobio,  though  it 
is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan. 

(1)  **  Certissiinnm  est  in  Missalibus  (Ronianis)  post  annam  1200  editis,  novem  illas  duntaxat  Pnefatioues, 
'*  repeiiri,  qaas  reccnsct  Decretam  Pelagii  II.  quibas  deinde  addita  est  Prxfatio  comraanis,  qns  vetustissima 
''  est,  et  Gciasio,  vel  Gregorio  Magno  tribnitiir,  et  Prafatio  de  B.  Virgine  addiU  ab  Urbano  2do.  in  concilio 
•*  Placentino  (anno  1095)  ita  nt  nndecim  sint  Pnefationes  omnes  qnibus  utitur  Romana  Ecclosia."  Bened.  XIV. 
De  Missa,  No.  cci.    Bona  Liturg.  c.  10.  §  3.  and  Divina:  Psalmodise,  c.  12,  $  2. 
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Remarkable  Diffhences  in  the  Canon  of  both  Missals. 

It  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  any  difference  whatever  could  exist  between  these  l^lissals 
ill  the  part  of  the  service  which  is  called  the  '*  Canony**  that  is,  the  fixed  rule  of  prayers  and 
ceremonies  relating  immediately  to  the  consecration  of  the  elements. — This  part  of  the  service 
is  mentioned  in  the  third  century  by  Pope  VigiliuSy  as  of  apostolical  tradition^  (^istk  to 
EUitherius,  quoted  by  Bona  and  Benedict  XIV.)  It  is  that  most  solemn  part  of  the  service,  at 
the  commencement  of  which,  all  who  were  not  initiated  by  baptism  were  sent  out  of  the  church, 
and  all  who  were  guilty  of  public  crimes  expelled.  St.  Ambrose  describes  it  in  his  book 
<'  De  Sacramentis/'  1.  4.  c.  5,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  not  an  ibta  has  been  added 
to  it,  since  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great.  "  Post  St*  Gregorium  nihil  amplius  additnm  in 
**  canone." — Bened.  XIV.  De  Missa  ccxvi.  (1)  In  fact,  this  part  of  the  service  must  be  older 
than  the  4th  century,  since  it  commemorates  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  only,  but  not  the 
Confessors,  who  are  mentioned  after  Martyrs,  in  the  Roman  Liturgy,  ever  since  the  4tfa. 

Now,  some  passages  in  the  Canon  of  the  Irish  Missal,  are  very  different  from  the  Roman. 
We  select  one,  which  shews  that  this  Missal  was  compiled  before  idolatary  was  abolished  in 
Ireland. — ''  Hanc  igitur  oblationem  servitutis  nostrae  ecclesiae  et  cunctae  familiae  tuae  quam 
*'  tibi  offerimus  in  honorem  Dm  nn  Jho  XpTet  in  commemorationem  beator  *  Martir  *  tuor . 
in  hac  ecclesia  quam  famulus  tuus  ad  honorem  nominis  glorias  tuae  aedificavit  * .  *  quaesumus 
DnT  ut  placatus  suscipias  *  eumque  adque  onmem  populum  ab  Idulorum  cultura  eripias  et  ad 
"  te  Dom  *  Patrem  onmipotentem  convertas." — It  is  clear  from  Gregory  the  great's  reply 
to  the  questions  propounded  by  St.  Augustin,  that  Europe  was  then  divided  into  several 
independent  churches,  all  agreeing  in  one  faith,  but  differing  in  discipline. 

The  words  of  consecration  follow  those  above  mentioned,  agreeing  literally  with  the  Roman, 
down  to  the  "  Memento"  for  the  dead.  But  here  the  Irish  differs  not  only  from  the  Roman, 
but  from  the  Graliican,  German,  Mozarabic,  and  all  those  that  are  mentioned  by  Martene, 
Mabillon,  Bona  and  Renaudot,  occupying  ten  pages  of  the  MS.  where  they  do  not  occupy  one. 
This  difference  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  the  following  extract* 
as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  most  valuable  MS. 

Memento  etiam  Dne  et  eorum  nomina,  qui  nos  praecesserunt  cum  signo  fidei  et  dormiunt 
in  sonuio  pacis  cum  omnibus  *  in  toto  mundo  '  Sacrificium  *  Spiritale  *  Do  Patri  '  et  filio  et 
Spiritui  Sc^  ScU*  ac  venerabilibus  *  sacerdotibus  offert  *  senior  *  noster  *d-  praespiter  *  pro  se 
et  pro  suis  -  et  pro  totius  *  aeclesie  *  cetu  *  Catholice  et  pro  commemorando  *  Anathleticp  * 
gradu  *  venerabilium  *  Patriarcharum  *  Profetarum  *  Apostolorum  et  mart  *  et  omnium  quoq  * 
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(1)  Bede  quotes  the  last  addition  mide  to  it  by  Gregory,  ''  Fecit  inter  alia,  B.  PapaGrecoriot,  at  in  Ecdeaiis 
'^  SS.  Apostolonun  Petri  et  Paali,  super  corpora  eomm  Missae  celebrarentor.  Sed  et  in  ipsa  Missamm 
"  celebratione  tria  verba  maximaB  perfectionis  plena  adjecit— Diesque  nostros  in  tna  pace  disponas,  atqne  ab 
^'  sterna  damnatione  nos  eripi,  et  electonun  tnorom  jabeas  grege  nnmerari/'  1. 2,  c  1  •  Smitb*s  note  is  accarately 
taken  from  Johannes  Diaconns,  1. 11.  $.17,  De  Vita  Gregoriu  "Gelasins  Papa  antiqanm  Missale  recognorit. 
'<  Gregorins  Gelasianom.  Unde  ortos  Liber  Sacramentomm  (S.  Gregorii)  in  qno  haec  verba  ad  cannonem 
'<  apposnit."    Smith's  Bede,  Cambridge,  fol.  1722,  p.  78. 
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Scotorum  *  ut  pro  nobis  Drnn  '  Dm  *  nm  *  recordare  •  dignentur  i—Sce  Stefane  ora  pro  nobis — 
See  Martini  •  T  p.  nobis — See"  Hironime  o"  p.  nobis — See  Augustine  oT  p.  nobis — ScTGrigori, 
"  See  Hilari — See  Patricii — Sec  Ailbci — See  Finnio— See  Finnio— See  Ciarani — See  Brendini — 
•'  See  Brendini — See  Columba — See  Columba — See  ComgUli — SS  Cainichi — See  Findbarri"— 
and  so  it  proceeds,  giving  the  names  of  thirteen  other  saints,  all  Irish,  the  latest  of  whom, 
Senecha,  died  before  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  The  compiler  would  not  have  omitted 
every  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Irish  Saints,  who  flourished  after  that  time,  persons  much 
more  celebrated  than  Senecha,  had  he  lived  at  a  later  period  himself. 

Tlie  litanies  are  followed  by  the  *'  Agnus  Dei,"  and  then  by  a  short  prayer  which  is  ascribed 
io  S.  Ambrose ;  after  which  another  commemoration  begins,  of  all  the  principal  saints  of  the 
Old  Testament,  followed  by  apostles,  martyrs,  &c.  down  to  St.  Patrick.  Forty-six  others  follow 
him,  all  Irish,  the  latest  of  whom  is  St.  Kevin,  the  founder  of  Glendaloch. — So  that  here  again 
b  a  second  enumeration  of  Irish  worthies,  terminating  before  the  middle  of  the  7th  age. 

Page  53.  The  ''  Missa  Cotidiana"  k  followed  by  the  **  Missa  Apostolorum.  et  Martirum 
*'  et  Sconun,  et  Soimm  Virginum,  Missa  pro  poenitentibus  vivis,  Missa  pro  mortub." 

It  is  an  unquestionable  &ct,  that,  ail  these  services  are  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  4th, 
6th,  and  the  0th  centuries.  Those  who  wonld  reject  the  antiquity  of  our  Missal,  because 
the  *^  Missa  pro  mortub"  is  mentioned  in  it,  must,  on  that  principal,  reject,  not  only  all  the 
primitive  Liturgies  of  the  4th  and  6th  ages,  published  by  Pamelius,  but  abo  the  Greek 
Diptychs,  the  works  of  Tertullian,  (1)  St.  Augustm,  (2)  St.  Chiysostom,  (3)  and  Bede.  (4) 

Page  70.  Here  this  ancient  Mbsal  terminates,  and  another  work  commences,  intitled, 
**  Ordo  Baptbmi,"  giving  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  baptism  according  to  the  ancient  practice 
of  the  Irish  Church,  in  41  pages,  down  to  page  108.  Those  who  have  ventured  against  the 
united  voices  of  an  hundred  millions  of  men,  to  deny  the  existence  of  St.  Patrick,  resolving  to 
level,  since  they  cannot  build,  and  ungratefully  blaspheming  the  name  of  that  great  apostie, 
who  rescued  Ireland  from  the  blood-stained  religion  of  the  Druids,  profisuiely  comparing 
him  witii  the  pagan  patrons  of  Rome,  will  find  in  thb  MS.  littie  reason  to  boast  of  their 
sagacity.  Whoever  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  ancient  times,  must  patientiy  consult 
originab,  must  be  acquainted  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people  whose  history 
he  describes,  and  learn  their  ancient  tenets  and  opinions  from  themselves. 


(1)  "  Oblationes  pro  DefnnctU  annum  die  fiicimnB."    Tertnl.  de  Corona  Militis,  c.  S. 

(S)  *'  Hoc  enim  a  patribns  traditnm  nniversa  obsenrmt  ecdesia,  at  pro  eis,  qoi  in  corporis  et  sangninis  Chritti 
<<  commnnione  defoncti  8nnt«  cnm  ad  ipmim  saciifidam  loco  sno  commemorantnr,  oretor,  ac  pro  illia  qnoqae  id 
*'  offerri  commemoretor."  S.  Ang.  Serm.  171,  aL  SS. 

(8)  '*  Non  temere  ab  Apottolis  h»c  laneita  fiiere,  nt  in  tremendii  mysteritB,  defbnctonnn  agatnr  commemo* 
^  ratio.    Sdont  enim  illls  mnltom  contingere  Incmm,  et  ntiHtatem  mnltam/    HomiU  09. 

(4)  Bed.  1.  4.  c.  14.  S.  Aug.  CqnfeM.  I.  9. 
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One  subject  yet  remains  to  be  discussed  relative  to  i^  Missal.  How  or  where  it  was 
discovered,  and  to  what  monastery  it  belonged?  Buchanan,  alluding  to  the  poems  aacribed  to 
Ossian,  and  to  other  fabulous  traditions  of  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch,  says,  **  Reddenda  erit  ratio 
"  quis  primus  ista  tradident,  ubi  tamdiu  latuerint,  quomodo  ad  nos  tot  post  saecnlis  inccmvpta 
**  pervenerint."  1. 1.  Rer.  Scot.  p.  38. — ^To  these  questions  our  reply  b,  that  it  waa  discovered 
in  Germany,  by  the  late  John  Grace,  Esq.  of  Nenagh,  in  Ireland,  who  was  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  Grerman  service ;  that  he  died  without  leaving  any  memorandum  respecting  the  monasteiy  or 
library  where  it  was  found ;  that  in  the  continental  wars,  as  well  before,  as  since  the  FrenA 
Revolution,  many  monasteries  and  libraries  have  been  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  that  their  MSS.  have  been  saved  by  their  officers,  and  that  several  sudi  BfSS. 
have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years,  reached  England.  It  is  very  well  known  that 
the  Irish  had  a  peculiar  liturgy,  down  to  the  Anglo-norman  invasion,  which  was  veiy 
different  from  the  Roman ;  and  several  who  have  written  superficially  on  Irish  antiquities  have 
extolled  it,  without  having  ever  seen  a  single  line  of  its  contents.  They  dreamt  that  it  was 
hostile  to  the  creed  of  the  Latin  church,  and  described  it  as  emanating  firom  that  of  Alexandria 
or  Constantinople. — At  length  it  has  appeared,  as  the  Gallican  Missal  did  in  the  days  of 
Mabillon,  and  in  like  manner,  it  begs  permission  to  speak  for  itself.  (1) 

One  of  the  principal  Irish  monasteries  founded  in  Germany,  in  the  7th  century,  was 
St.  Gal's,  in  Swit2erland,  founded  by  St.  Columbanus's  disciple  St  Cral,  who  died  afiker 
St.  Eustasius,  aged  95,  about  the  year  646. — ^That  abbey  is  one  of  the  most  fiunons  in  the 
worid,  for  the  great  number  of  learned  men  it  has  produced,  but  more  for  its  library,  vdiich 
abounded  with  a  great  number  of  excellent  and  curious  MSS.  and  printed  books,  many  of  which 
were  plundered  and  lost  in  the  civil  wars.  (2) — St.  Gal's  Life  by  Walafndiis  Strabo,  has  been 
published  by  Mabillon.  (3)     He  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  life  of  St.  Kilian,  pubUshed 
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(1)  ^*  Qas  omniam  mpnd  nos  Ecclesiamm  ore  ac  reverentia,  qnondam  consecrata  fait  IitiirgiaGaIlicaDa,lMec 
<<  ab  annis  retro  800  ita  non  modo  in  desaetadinem,  sed  etiam  in  obliTionem  abilt,  nt  ejus  nee  vestigiam  pame 
^^  ullom  relictom  sit,  nee  ritus,  apud  vires  nostras  statis  etiam  doctissimos,  certns,  et  ezploratns." 

<<  Illnd  apad  omnes  in  confesso  est,  litnrgiam  Galiicanam  principio  a  Romana  fnisse  diversam,  ejosqae  matm- 
tionem  ante  annum  Christi  800  contigisse,  Caroli  Magni  Principato.  !•  enim  S.  Gregorii  Sacnunentariiui 
qao  Romani  in  sacris  utebantor,  ntontorqoe  etiam  none,  ab  Hadriano  Papa  I.  snscepit,  edito  capitnlari  at 
''  Missa  in  posterum  ordine  Romano  in  Gallicanis  Ecclesiis  celebraretar."  Mabillon,  litorg.  Cval,  4to.  Farii, 
1729,  Pnef. 

(2)  Some  of  these  MSS.  are  mentioned  in  Scheachzerias's  Itinera  Alpina,  2  vols.  4to.  Logd.  Bat.  17as,  vol,2, 
p.  547.    He  says  that  the  MSS.  alone  amounted  to  1004.    Some  of  these  most  have  been  Irish. 

(3)  Walifrid  died  about  the  year  849.  Another  Life  of  St.  Gal,  written  by  Notker,  (a  monk  of  that  monastery) 
aboat  the  year  900,  is  given  by  Mabillon,  in  Latin  verse,  ActaBened^t.  2,  p.  230.— This  Notker  died  in  012. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Marty rology,  whicbihe  compiled  from  those  of  Ado  and  Rabanas,  and  may  be  seen  in 
Basnage's  edition  of  Canisius,  t.  4.  Of  the  various  Notkers  of  St  Gal,  who  have  been  frequently  oonfbanded, 
the  best  accounts  are  Mabillon's  AnnaL  Bened.  1. 1,  page  221.  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  t.  6,  p.  135,  and 
Bolandos,  ad  6  April.  Usher  refers  the  death  of  St.  Gal  to  625,  on  the  aathority  of  Theodorus  Campidonemis 
Primord.  p.  1158.— But  that  is  certainly  an  erroneous  date. 
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by  CaRisinsy  in  these  words,  **  Scotia  quae  et  Hibernia  dicitur,  Insula  est  maris  oceani, 
**  foecunda  quidem  glebis,  sed  sanctissimis  clarior  viris,  ex  quibus  Columbano  gaudet  Italia  ; 
**  Gallo  ditatur  Alemannia ;   Kiliano  Teutonica  nobilitatur  Franda."  (1) 

The  abbey  of  Lure  was  founded  by  St.  Gal's  elder  brother  Dicuil,  commonly  called  Deicola, 
or  the  Culdee,  who  died  in  G26.  The  situation  of  this  monastery  is  described  by  Mabillon, 
Tribns  ab  Anagratibus  Leucis ;  vicus  Le  Saucy,  una  tantum  Leuca  distat  a  Leutrae  Ab- 
batia."  (2)— When  he  visited  this  place,  it  was  fortified  with  bastions,  surrounded  with  deep 
trenches  and  strong  walls.  Contiguous  to  the  church  were  two  Irish  tumuli  of  large  dimensions, 
one  being  the  tomb  of  Dicuilt  the  other  of  his  successor  Columbinus,  both  disciples  of  the 
great  Columban.  (3)    All  these  monasteries  preserved  manuscripts. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,"  says  Meseray,  *'  that  those  crowds  of  holy  men,  (from 
Ireland)  were  highly  useful  to  France,  considering  them  merely  in  a  civil  or  political  point 
*'  of  view;  for  the  long  incursiiMis  of  the  barbarians  having  quite  desolated  the  country,  it  was 
*'  still  in  many  places  covered  with  woods  and  uncultivated  thickets,  the  low  grounds  were 
'*  rendered  unwholesome  by  manhes,  when  by  the  providence  of  God,  the  religious  zeal  of 
those  pious  men,  who  led  lives  not  of  indolence  but  of  labour,  induced  numbers  by  their  example 
to  grub  up,  to  reclaim,  to  till,  to  plant,  and  to  build,  not  so  much  for  themselves,  who 
lived  with  great  frugality,  but  to  feed  and  cherish  the  poor,  so  that  finghtfiil  deserts 
*'  soon  become  fruitful  dwellings.  Heaven  prospered  them,  and  the  soil  seemed  to  be  blessed 
when  reclaimed  and  cultivated  by  such  disinterested  and  innocent  hands.-— I  shall  say 
nothing  of  their  having  preser\'ed  almost  all  that  remains  of  the  history  of  those  times."  (4) 
In  the  **  Rerum  Hibemicarum  Scriptores,"  we  have  adverted  to  the  Irish  MSS.  which  were 
preserved  at  Wurtzbourg,  Louvaiu,  Cologne,  Bobio,  Ratisbon,  &c.  We  therefore  close 
diis  Article  for  the  present,  having  been  induced  by  the  importance  of  this  Missal,  to 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  catalogue  in  our  account  of  it. — We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
carried  to  the  Irish  monastery  of  Ratisbon,  by  some  of  those  Irish,  who  carried  donations  thither 
in  1130,  from  Tordelbach  O'Brian,  king  of  Munster,  as  stated  in  the  Chronicon  Ratisponense, 
transcribed  by  Stephanus  Vitus,  and  quoted  by  Gratianus  Lucius,  and  by  Ward.  (5) 


tt 
tt 
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(1)  Canis.  Lection.  Antiq.  t.  4,  pag.  610.— Xlus  ancient  life  has  been  poblisbed  also  by  Serrarins,  from  an 
ancient  Fnmckfort  MS. — Marianas  Scotns,  ad  ann.  589,  says,  "  Sanctns  Pater  Cofaunbanns  ez  Hibernia 
**  Insula  Scotomm,  cam  S.  Gallo  aliisqoe  probatis  Discipolis,  venit  in  Borgandiam." 

d)  Mabillon  Annal.  Benedictio,  1. 1,  p.  211. 

(8)  ^  Arcis  instar  modo  est,  aqais  drcomdnctis,  validis  maris  et  propagnacoUs  numitas.  Ecdesia  ▼etastatem 
^  prefert,  in  qaa  dao  ingentis  molis  tomali  risontar,  anas  S.  Dcicoli  Abbatis,  alter  Beati  Colambini  ejns  Disci- 
^  poli,  et  soccessoris,  naper  iliac,  cam  ntriasqae  Reliqaiis  allati,  ex  proxima  S.  I>eicoli  Ecdesia  destrocta,  pro- 
<*  cera  ambornm  corpora  (qaod  de  S«  Deicolo  tradit  ejas  Tits  scriptor)  indicantes."  lb.  p.  886. 

(4)  Mexeray  Hist,  de  la  France,  ed.  4to.  Paris,  1717, 1 1.  p.  419  to  421 . 

(5)  Gr.  Lncias,  page  163-4,  and  170.    Wardsas  in  Vita  Romoldi,  4to.  Lovanii  1662,  pag.  807. 
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No.  II.     *'  Survey  of  the  C.  op  Westmeath/*— ;/bKo,  paper. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  253.     A  memorandum  prefixed  to  it  in  the  handwritiBg  of 
the  late  Mr.  Edmond  Malone  states,  **  In  the  copy  of  the  survey  of  Westmeath,  formerly  in  the 

*'  possession  of  my  grandfather,  and  now  in  my  brother's  library,  is  the  foUowing  entry : 

"  This  book  copied  from  the  records  of  the  Surveyor  General's  oSce,  in  the  year  1709. 
"  Richard  Malone. — This  copy,  which  belonged  to  my  iather,  was  made,  I  suppose  firom 
"  the  other  above  mentioned,  probably  about  the  year  1741.    Edmond  Malone.** 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Malone's  conjecture,  relative  |o  the  MS.  fiNun  which  this 
was  copied,  certain  it  is  that  Taylor's  original  Survey  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  Iidand, 
became  the  property  of  Ix>rd  Essex,  when  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  is  now  in 
this  Collection,  and  has  been  described  in  this  Catalogue,  and  that  the  MS.  now  before  us  cor- 
responds entirely  with  the  volume  of  that  survey  intitled  Westmeath ;    the  only  difference  being 
that  in  this  MS.  at  fol.  125-6,  after  the  **  Totall  of  acres  in  the  Barony  of  Clunluman,''  follows 
a  **  Totall  of  acres  in  the  severall  baronies  of  the  C.  of  Westmeath,"  which  is  not  in  Tayknr,  but 
is  summed  up  from  his  statement,  and  consists  only  of  half  a  pag^. — ^The  names  of  the  proprie- 
tors in  each  parish  are  given  throughout  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  having  described  the 
prototype  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work,  we  feel  absolved  firom  entering  into  details,  furihei^ 
than  to  obser\'e,  that  this  MS.  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  approaches  so  closely  in  time  to  the 
original,  that  it  is  fairly  written,  and  elegantly  bound. 

No.  III.    **  A  Parcel  of  loose  MSS.  relating  to  Ireland." 

No.  1.  Original  award  by  Sir  Thomas  Eustace,  James  Dowdall,  and  John  Synott,  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  and  his  Counsel,  to  settle 
finally  the  cause  pending  between  the  Lord  Mountgarret  and  the  Baron  of  Upper  Ossory,  dated 
29  May,  1559.  (1)  This  is  the  latest  original  document  known,  in  which  the  Irish  Brehon  decbions 
are  referred  to,  as  a  foundation  for  the  award  of  English  Commissioners.  The  names  of  the 
Brehons,  whose  decision  in  this  cause  is  quoted  by  the  Commissioners,  are  Edmond  CDeoram, 
Dearmot  O'Deoram,  in  behalf  of  the  Baron  of  Upper  Ossory.  Caroll,  O'Deoram,  and 
Fergomnanome  O'Deoram  in  behalf  of  the  Lord  Mountgarret,  and  their  decision  is  adopted 
with  some  exceptions  which  are  thus  expressed :  "  And  for  that  the  orders  taken  between  the 
"  said  parties,  by  the  forenamed  Brehons,  as  well  those  whereunto  the  Rt  Hon.  the  Earle  of 


(1)  Sir  Henry  Sydney*  of  Penshorst,  in  Kent,  married  Mary  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  DoMey,  Dnke  of 
Northumberland,  who  prevailed  on  Edward  VI,  aged  16,  to  leave  the  crown  to  the  Lady  Jane  Orey,  bis  own 
daughter  in  law.  In  the  2d  and  3d  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1555, 1556,  he  was  appointed  Vice  Treasorar  of  Irebiid. 
In  1558,  Lord  Justice,  in  the  absence  of  Thomas  Ratcliff,  Lord  Fitzwalter  (l^  the  death  of  his  father  Earl  of 
Sussex)  then  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  These  chronological  notices  are  confounded  by  Borlace  and  Cox. 
Leland  studiously  evades  the  details  of  chronelogy .  Sir  Henry  was  appointed  Lord  Deputy  in  1567,  and  again 
in  1575.    He  was  the  first  who  divided  Ireland  into  shires. 
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Onnond  his  hand  is,  as  other  taken  by  themselves  without  the  same,  were  very  uncertaine 

depending  all  upon  proofs,  so  as  none  of  them  could  be  ended  without  waste  of  time,  <^c." 
Four  seals  were  appendant,  as  appears  by  their  vestiges  and  the  slips  of  parchment  by  which 
they  hung ;  part  of  one  seal  of  red  vrax  remains.  The  names  of  three  of  the  Brehons  and 
of  the  Commissioners  may  be  seen  in  their  own  hands  at  the  end.  The  Brehon's  sign  in  the 
Irish  language  and  characters  thus : — '<  Misi  Eamand  O'Dearbain^  Miri  Dcarmaid  (y Dearborn, 
<<  Misi  CearbaUi  O'Dearbmn." 

Buchanan  remarks,  that  if  we  except  the  mtroduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  Druidism,  the  manners  of  the  Irish  were  not  much  altered  to  his  own  times. — 
''  Plurima  ex  veteribus  institutis  adhuc  manent,  nee  quicquam  fere  in  Hibemia,  nisi  in  cere- 
*'  moniis  et  Religionis  ritibus  est  mutatum."    Rer.  Scot.  1.  1,  p.  54. 

No.  2.  An  original  grant  on  parchment,  by  Sir  H.  Sidney,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 
Captain  George  Thornton,  to  contract  for  three  hundred  hogsheads  of  French  wine  for  Dublin 
Castle,  dated  Drogheda,  ult.  September,  1575.     Autograph  perfect*    Seal  missing. 

No.  3.  Sir  Edward  Fitton's  original  receipt  for  money  paid  him  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  to 
tiie  amount  of  £15,000,  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  in  1576.  Dated  25  December,  1576. 
Autograph  perfect.    Seal  broken.    Parchment. 

No.  4.  Original  Indenture,  on  parchment,  by  which  Sir  H.  Sidney  agreed  to  sell  to  Sir 
William  Fitswilliam,  Knight,  and  Justice  of  Ireland,  for  the  sum  of  £100  sterling,  the  scite, 
Ac.  of  the  late  religious  house  called  Thomas  Court»  near  Dublin,  dated  27  June,  1560.— 
Woods,  ponds,  gardens,  &c.  are  enumerated.    Autograph  and  one  seal  perfect. 

No.  5.  Original  Indenture  on  parchment,  by  which  Sir  Henry  Sidney  passed  to  Sir 
William  Fitzwilliam,  £6000  for  the  public  service  of  Ireland.— Dated  4  Aug.  Qth  of  Q.  Eliz. 
The  seal  is  missing,  but  its  vestiges  remain.     Autograph  perfect. 

No.  6.  Original  Indenture  on  parchment,  signed  by  Sir  WUiam  Fitzwilliam,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  various  other  sums  firom  England  for  the  public  service  in  Ireland.— Dated 
25  Aug.  9th  of  Eliz.    Signature  perfect.     Seal  broken. 

No.  7.  Original  Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  ship  the 
Flying  Harte,  of  Antwerp,  with  her  cargo,  then  in  the  port  of  Dublin.  Dated  15  March,  1570. 
Six  seak  appendant.    Signatures  perfect. 

No.  8.  Original  grant  of  the  Freedom  of  Drogheda  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney.— Dated  from  *'  the 
''  Tolsell  of  Drogeda,  the  Friday  before  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  PauL— 12th  of 
'*  Elizabeth.'*    Seab  appendant,  but  broken. 

No.  9.  Original  journal  of  proceedings  in  the  North  of  Ireland  during  the  siege  of  London- 
derry, from  20th  Aug.  1689,  to  22  Jan.  1689,  by  Capt.  Richards,  afterwards  General  Richards ; 
all  in  his  own  hand.     For  Richards,  see  this  Catalogue,  Press  6. 

No.  10.     A  narrative  of  the  Commissioners  for  examining  and  stating  the  public  accounts  of 
the  kingdom. — ^This  is  a  fair  and  accdrate  copy  of  the  return  made  in  1701,  by  the  Commis- 
sioners appomted  to  mquire  mto  Lord  Ranelagh's  accounts,  and  chargmg  him  with  great  abuses 
and  unaccounted  expenditure  in  secret  service  for  K.  James  H. 

No.  11.    A  short  account  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  Irelaody  and  how  disposed  of. 
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No.  IV.    "  Journal  op  the  Siege  of  Limerick." — quarto^  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  48,  in  the  handwriting  of  Captain  Richards,  who  entered  the  hd 
he  mentions,  as  they  occurred,  in  his  presence.  It  begins  firom  Tuesday,  25th  August,  1601, 
and  ends  Friday,  25th  of  September  following.  It  b  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  the 
whole  account  of  thb  memorable  siege  from  this  excellent  officer,  whose  military  details  are 
always  minute  and  accurate,  giving  the  events  of  each  day  in  the  order  in  which  they  occonred. 
The  title  on  the  first  page  is  *'  Joumall  after  my  negociations  with  O'Donnd.^ 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  statements  relative  to  O'Donneli  and  Luttrell,  at  pages  455,  and 
589  of  the  2d  volume  of  this  Catalogue,  and  may  hastily  confound  one  (yDonnel  with  another. 
He  who  is  mentioned  at  page  455,  was  Charles,  a  man  of  the  greatest  honour  and  integrity, 
and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  O'Donnell  whom  Captain  Richards  alludes  to.  The  latter 
was  Balderoc,  whose  negociation  with  Richards  is  mentioned  by  Story,  in  his  Wars  of  Ireland, 
4to.  Lond.  1693,  page  181.  *'  Saturday,  8  July,  1691,  one  Mr.  Richards  came  firom  Balderock 
O'Donnell  to  our  camp,  where  he  stayed  2  or  3  dayes,  and  then  went  towards  Dublin,  in 
order  to  wait  upon  his  Majesty,  who  was  then  in  Flanders.  His  business  was  to  assure  the 
General,  of  Balderock's  affections  to  their  Majestie's  service,  and  that  if  he  might  have  the 
men  he  brought  over  with  him  admitted  into  pay,  in  order  to  serve  in  Majesty  in  Flanders,  or 
elsewhere,  himself  made  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  to  which  he  pretended  a  title  from  his  ancestors, 
and  have  £2000  given  him  for  his  expences,  he  would  then  come  over  to  us,  and  bring  a 
considerable  body  of  the  Irish  along  with  him.  The  General  therefore  considered  that  it  was 
no  ill  policy  to  get  the  Irish  to  draw  blood  one  from  another,  consented  to  some  of  (VDonnePs 
proposals,  and  the  business  was  shortly  after  compleated,  though-  Balderock  complained 
heavily  that  the  thing  should  be  made  publick  to  the  great  hinderance  of  the  number  of  men 
he  designed  to  bring  off,  and  almost  to  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.  For  this  treaty  was  first 
in  the  Dublin  Intelligence,  and  then  in  the  London  Gazette,  dated  August  13,  which  was 
before  the  thing  was  really  compleated." — Thus  were  the  Irish  subdued  by  treachery  as  wdl 
as  by  the  sword.  (1) 

The  siege  of  Limerick  described  in  this  MS.  was  the  second.  The  first  was  laid  by  King 
William  in  person,  9  August,  1690,  and  raised  on  the  last  day  of  that  month.  The  second  was 
laid  15  August,  1691.  Limerick  capitulated  28  September  following,  and  the  town  was 
surrendered  on  the  3d  of  October.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Story's  edition  of  the  **  Articles," 
p.  250,  the  wording  of  the  second  Article  differs  from  the  editions  of  Leland  and  Curry.  In 
the  former,  the  Irish  Catholics  are  allowed  to  practise  their  several  professions,  trades,  &c.  **  as 
**  freely  as  in  the  reign  of  James  U.''  —in  the  latter — ''  as  fireely  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.'' 
By  the  12th  Article,  as  published  by  Story,  the  Lords  Justices  and  General  Ginckel  undertake 
'*  that  their  Msyesties  vrill  ratify  these  Articles,  within  the  space  of  three  months,  or  sooner," 
in  Leland  and  Curry,"  within  the  space  of  eight  months  or  sooner."—- Of  Plowden's  edition,  it 

(1)  Story  goes  od  stating  the  desertion  of  Colonel  LiOttreU's  officers  and  men,  pages  18S,  and  185. 
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is  superfluous  to  say  any  thing,  a  mere  party  compiler,  his  whole  work  is  nothing  more  than  a 
copy  of  Leland,  Curry,  and  some  scraps  from  other  more  modem  and  superficial  writers,  without 
the  least  critical  inquiry  into  dates,  or  facts.     With  respect  to  Curry,  he  was  never  permitted 
to  examine  a  single  document.'  Inside  the  gate  of  the  Castle,  or  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he 
never  dared  to  venture  his  person.    The  fires  of  Smithfield  had  at  least  the  merit  of  bemg 
lighted  by  royal  hands,  and  there  was  some  glory,  if  not  some  merit,  in  dying  in  the  blaze ; 
but  the  low  servitors  and  scullions  of  Trinity  College,  would,  literally,  have  turned  Curry 
out  of  doors,  without  the  least  hope  of  redress,  or  the  least  prospect  of  canonization.^— 
The  editors  of  hb  second  edition,  give  the  Articles  of  limerick,   as  they  state,   **  exactly 
**  printed  fiv>m  the  letters  patents,  wherein  they  are  ratified  by  thdr  Majesties,  under  the  great 
**  seal  of  England.*'    Now  that  is  false ;   they  give  them  not  from  said  letters  patents,  but 
from  Leland,  who  professes  indeed  to  give  them  from  the  originals,  though  it  must  be  evident 
to  every  one  conversant  in  these  subjects,  that  he  never  saw  those  originals,  or,  if  he  did,  that 
he  never  transcribed  them  accurately.    The  spelling  alone,  which  b  quite  of  yesterday,  would 
convict  him.     In  those  days,  Ginckel  was  never  written  Ginckle.     In  the  original,  Sligo  was 
included  in  the  capitulation.  Article  2 ;   in  Leland's  copy  it  is  totally  omitted,  and  b  omitted 
also  by  Curry,  who  only  copies  him,  Dublin  ed.  8vo.  1793,  pag.  208.     As  to  Plowden,  it  b  idle 
to  collate  him.    He  follows  the  sheep  that  preceded  him,  Caecns  Caecum.   In  the  Vth  Civfl  Article 
which  stipulates  that  the  foreign  merchants,  officers,  &c.  in  the  Irish  towns,  shall  be  included 
in  the  capitulation,  those  of  limerick  are  omitted  by  Leland,  and  consequently  by  Curry  and 
Plowden.     We  willingly  forgive  thirty-six  verbal  variations  fit>m  Story's  edition  in  Leland's,  and 
consequently  in  hb  servile  copyers ;  but  surely  they  ought  to  have  noticed,  that  instead  of  the 
original  signatures  of  French  and  Irish  officers,  Leland  gives  only  Gmckle. 

No.  V.    "  Gibbon's  Index  to  Rapin.'' — quarto^  paper^  in  morocco. 

The  title  page  describes  thb  MS.  in  these  words,  sufficiently  descriptive  of  its  contents: — 
An  alphabetical  memorandum  book  or  index,  whereby  several  remarkable  passages  in 
Rapm's  hbtory  of  England  to  the  Revolution,  may  be  easily  turned  to,  continued  to  the  end 
of  K.  William's  reign  from  another  hbtory."  The  written  leaves  are  730.  The  references  are 
very  accurate,  and  the  subjects  noticed  are  the  most  important  in  Rapm.  It  is  dedicated  to 
die  D.  of  Cumberiand,  1st  March,  1733,  by  Charies  Gibbon,  and  b  all  in  hb  hand. 

No.  VL    "  Relation  d'un  Voyage  en  Ecosse."— quarto. 

The  written  pages  are  36,  describing  the  many  perib  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
the  officers  of  the  **  Bie  trouve"  brig,  commanded  by  Captain  Anguier,  which  sailed  from 
Dunkirk,  11  June,  1746,  in  quest  of  die  Pretender.  The  nanative  is  by  Monsieur  Dupont,  one 
of  the  officers,  and  b  very  interesting. 
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No.  VII.     "  Miscellanea." — quarto^  paper,  73  leaves. 

No.  59.  The  writing  of  this  MS.  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Heniy  VI.  and  all  in  one  hand; 
the  abbreviations  render  the  reading  difficult. — It  contains  the  following  articles : — 

Fol.  1.  "  Tractatus  Nicholai  Comitis."— Fol.  16.  "  Summa  Platoni8.''^Fol.  19.  "  Specs- 
"  lum  Alkimiae  Rogeri  Baconb.**— Fol.  21.  **  Verbum  abbreviatum  Raymnudi  LuUi.** — FoL  86. 
"  Tractatus  Anglicus  Roberti  Ffrunitoris.''  This  is  in  English  and  begins  thus :  '*  In  the  name 
*'  of  God,  amen.     The  yere  of  our  Lord  God  1456,  Mr.  Robert  Ffrunitor,  otherwise  called 

in  English  Bark-arbarum,  in  Suffolk,  att  Bongeye,  begynne  this  litiU  Treatise,  which  is  a 

tresure  above  tresures,  and  in  proceedinge  in  the  same,  I  beseche  that  Lord  and  Prinee 
2    Alpha  and  a.  soe  to  counsell  me  that  I  may  bee  infensed,  &c. 

"  This  booke  I  begynne  the  5  degre  of  the  sonne  entring  into  the  sygne  of  Scorpio,  in  the 

moneth  of  November,  the  second  day  after  the  true  conjunction  of  the  sonne  and  the  mone, 
**  the  prime  being  this  yere  14,  and  the  Dominical  Lettre  B,  in  the  year  of  K.  Henry  the  vith 
*'  after  the  conquest  d6." — ^Very  little  is  known  of  the  authors  mentioned  in  this  MS. 

Fol.  31.     The  next  article,  b  entitled,  "  Secreta  Secretorum." 

Fol.  d6.     '*  Tractatus  brevis  Mizezi  de  Lapide  Philosophico." 

Fol.  37.     "  Opusculum  Amoldi  de  nova  Villa." 

Fol.  38.    *'  Tractatus  de  annulo,  Sive  Bemardi  Treverensis  Epbtola  de  annulo.** 

Fol.  41.     *'  Opus  incipiens — Laus  sit  Deo  P."  or  another  Anonymous  work  on  Alchymy. 

Fol.  43.     *'  Johannes  Castyn  ad  Cardinalem  quemdam.'' 

This  work  terminates  at  folio  50,  thus, — **  Explicit  liber  Philosophise  Bia^stri  Johannis 
"  Castyn  Anglici.'* — Castyn  b  not  mentioned  by  Tanner  or  Nicolson. 

Fol.  50.  **  Opus  Ecclesise  Romana&  Scriptum.*' — At  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  thb  tract  the 
title  is  given  thus :— "  Medulla  Alchymiae  Georgii  Riplay  Angli. — Alii  volunt  esse  IVatria  de 
'*  Rupebsa  librum  Juris.'* — ^Tanner  mentions  Riplay's  works,  but  not  this. 

The  running  title  b  "  De  Curia  Romana;*'  and  this  last  b  in  the  same  hand  with  the  whole 
book.  It  is  however  undoubtedly  a  work  on  Alchymy,  as  are  all  the  other  TVacts  in  thu 
volume.  The  alchymists  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  art  under  fedse  titles.  At  the  end,  thb 
tract  b  ascribed  to  George  Riplay,  canon  of  Bridlington,  in  1490. 

Fol.  55.  "  Opus  Johannb  Sawre  Monachi  Thorney,'"  thb  b  also  on  Alchymy.*— Fol.  00. 
Appendix  to  ditto. Fol.  65.     "  Dialogus  inter  Naturam  et  filium  Philosophise." 


No.  VIII.    "  Markham's  M emorye." — octavo,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  126.  ''  The  title  page  describes  its  contents. — "  An  aroakt  memorye, 
**  or  calling  to  accounte  of  those  preceptts,  and  dutyes  which  belonge  to  the  Captains,  &c.  Ac. 
**  of  the  trayned  Bandes,  &c.  by  Gervase  Markham.*' — This  writer  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
another,  who  b  mentioned  in  the  second  volume  of  thb  Catalogue,  page  349,  408,  &c.  The 
author  of  our  MS.  was  also  author  of  a  Tragedy,  "  Herod  and  Antipater,"  1621,  likewise  of 
the  **  Art  of  Angling,  Art  of  Archerie,"  and  "  Soldier  s  Exercbe,"  as  in  the  Harieian  Catalogue, 
vol.  2,  Lond.  1787.     The  MS.  before  us  appears  to  be  in  his  own  hand. 
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No.  IX.  to  XXV.  **  William  Ireland's  Shakespear  Forgeries." 

These  are  seventeen  different  pamphlets,  containing  Mr.  Ireland's  forgeries  of  Shakespear's 
hand,  which  were  purchased  by  the  late  George  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  at  Leigh  and 
Sotheby's  sale  of  Mr.  Ireland*s  books,  &c.  May,  1801. — The  first  is  a  thin  quarto  MS.  of  only 
ten  written  pages,  in  which  Mr.  Ireland  confesses  that  he  copied  Shakespear's  signature  from  his 
will  in  Doctor's  Commons,  also  a  forgery  of  a  promissory  note  for  £5. 5s.  supposed  Shakespear's, 
bearing  date,  9  Septemb.  1599,  forgeries  of  Q.  Elizabeth^s  autograph,  of  Lord  Southampton's 
and  others.  The  last  leaf  is  a  blank  bearing  the  jug,  watermark  of  Q.  Elizabeth's  time,  of 
which  Mr.  Ireland  confesses  that  he  procured  as  many  as  possible,  in  order  to  throw  a  greater 
degree  of  authenticity  on  his  manuscripts. 

The  other  fifteen  are  scarce  tracts,  printed  in  different  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  and  James 
I.'s  reigns,  in  the  interval  firom  1570  to  1613  inclusive,  and  containing  Shakespear's  pretended 
MS.  notes.  Though  these  imitations  are  executed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  ingenuity,  they 
could  not  have  at  all  imposed  upon  the  learned,  nor  long  upon  the  less  informed.  One 
circumstance  alone  was  decisive.  To  give  diese  forgeries  an  air  of  antiquity,  the  parts  of  the 
margins  on  which  they  were  written,  were  browned,  either  by  a  red  hot  iron,  or  by  some  other 
process,  so  as  to  give  them  a  colour  totally  different  firom  the  other  margms,  and  parts  of 
margins,  where  no  writing  was  inserted,  and  this  process  is  cleariy  visible  throughout  the  whole 
of  these  fifteen  pamphlets.  With  such  a  glaring  fiict  before  us,  we  cannot  but  observe  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  questioning  Mr.  Ireland  where  they  were  preserved,  or  dbcovered, 
and  why  never  produced  before. 

No.  XXVI.    "  Emblesmes  et  Devises  d'Amour." — twelves,  vellum. 

This  curious  MS.  consists  of  twelve  miniature  paintings,  emblematical  of  the  author's  love 
and  attachment  to  the  lady  for  whom  it  was  composed  in  the  16th  century.  Each  miniature 
exhibits  several  figures  finished  with  considerable  taste,  and  illuminated  in  gold  and  ultramarine. 
To  these  paintings  is  prefixed  a  preface  of  eight  pages,  entirely  in  gold,  on  a  dark  red  ground, 
and  the  reverses  of  the  paintings  are  illustrated  by  twelve  ornamented  explanations,  in  gold  also. 
These  explanations  are  in  quaint  French  rhyme  of  the  16th  century.  Some  of  the  marginal 
ornaments  are  exquisitely  finished,  and  the  whole  is  included  in  an  ornamented  case,  to  both 
sides  of  which  are  attached  rings,  indicating  that  it  hung  suspended  by  a  chain  to  the  girdle  or 
sash  of  the  lady,  and  formed  an  appendage  to  her  dress.  At  the  end  is  a  very  well  exeeuted 
portrait  of  the  author,  "  Pierre  Sala,"  from  the  reverse  of  which,  the  following  lines,  though 
nearly  obliterated  have  been  carefully  transcribed. — "  Get  de  vray  le  Portret  de  Pierre  Sala, 
"  Mestre  Hotelle  chez  le  Roy,  avec  des  enigmes  qu'il  avoit  fet  a  sa  metresse  qui  estoit  grand 
"  honete  a  Madame  de  Ressis,  la  quelle  est  sortie  de  la  mayson  de  Guillaen,  en  Quercy." — This 
curious  ornament  was  a  part  of  the  plunder  of  die  celebrated  Marshal  Junot. 

VOL.  I.  / 
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No.  XXVII.    "  Henry  VIII.  to  Ann  Bullen."— <tc^wf,  vdlmm. 


The  MS.  so  lettered  on  the  back  of  the  blue  morocco  case,  in  which  it  it  contained,  is  a 
small  prayer  book,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth,  bound  in  solid  gold,  and 
furnished  with  two  gold  rings,  through  which  a  gold  chain  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
suspending  it  about  the  neck  of  the  possessor.  The  written  pages  are  196,  each  about  an  inch 
square,  and  containing  an  English  version  of  the  seven  penitential  psahns,  beginning  with  a 
version  of  the  hymn — '*  Veni  Creator  Spiritus."  The  writing  is  of  Henry  VE1.'8  reign,  but  in  a 
neater  and  more  legible  manner  than  was  common  in  that  reign,  having  been  evidently  written 
for  a  person  of  high  distinction.  It  is  stat^  to  have  been  given  by  Anne  Boleyn  on  tiie  acaficM, 
to  the  lady  who  attended  her,  as  a  mark  of  remembrance. 

No.  XXVI  £1.    "  A  Masque  at  Court  Temp.  ELiz.*'-/o/to,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  92,  the  writing  contemporary.  This  b  an  unpublished  comedy,  which 
was  intended  to  be  represented  in  masques  for  the  Queen's  amusement.  The  acton  and  their 
parts  are  entered  thus  : — Saidiira  Bellesa,  (the  Queen,)  Bassalino  Maromante,(My  La.  Marques,) 
Agenor  Senerio,  (Mrs.  Cicely  Croftes),  Ffydamira  Gemella,  (Mrs.  Sophia  Carye,)  the  Kinge,  (Mr. 
Arden,)  Pantamora,  (Mrs.  Villiers,)  Camoena,  (Mrs.  Yorke,)  Melidoro,  (Mrs.  Howaide,)  Martino, 
(Mrs.  Victoria  Carye,)  Bonorio,  (Mrs.  Beamont,)  Ossorio,  (Mrs.  Seamer,)  Tymante,  (my  Lady 
Ffoyldinge,)  Vittorio,  (the  Master  of  the  Maides,)  Romero,  (Mrs.  Seamer). — ^After  the  last  act 
of  this  quaint  performance,  the  following  lines  are  addressed  to  the  Queen. 

*'  May  you  have  all  the  joyes  of  innocence, 

"  Injoyinge  too  all  the  delights  of  sense, 

"  May  you  live  longe  and  knowe  till  ye  are  told 

"  Tendeare  your  beauty,  and  wonder  you  are  old, 

"  And  when  heaven's  heate  shall  draw  you  to  the  skye, 

**  May  you  transfigured,  not  disfigured  dye." 

No.  XXIX.    "  Diary  of  the  Expedition  of  Charles  V.** — 

quarto,  paper. 

The  title  page  describes  this  MS.  thus,  in  the  handwriting  of  that  age : — **  Commentaire,  ou 
^<  Diurnal  de  \'  Expedition  de  Thunes,  faicte  par  le  tres  Saincte,  et  tres  Victorieuse  Empereur 
"  Charles  V."~Then  follows,  in  a  more  recent  hand,  the  date  of  that  Expedition,  1585. — 
The  written  pages  are  200,  written  during  the  Expedition,  by  an  eye  witness.  There  is  another 
work  on  thb  subject  in  Latin,  '<  Job.  Etropii  Diarium  expeditionis  Tunetans ;"  apud  Scard. 
vol.  2,  p.  320,  to  which  may  be  added  the  valuable  narrative  of  Paolo  Giovio,  Istorie  del  sno 
tempo,  Vinegia  1572,  p.  355,  &c. 
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No.  XXX.     "  Tratado  de  Medicina/' — quarto^  paper. 

The  following  account  of  this  MS.  which  closely  resembles  a  printed  book,  is  prefixed  to  it, 
in  Spanish, — *'  This  Treatise  on  Medicine,  which  was  copied  by  the  Guarani  Indians,  of  the 
ancient  Paraguay  missions,  and  shews  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  fac-simile  transcribing,  to 
which  patient  labour  enabled  them  to  attain,  was  presented,  with  other  curiosities,  to  Don 
Juan  Tyrrell,  Administrator  of  the  Royal  Custom  House  of  Monte  Video,  by  the  most 
excellent  Senor  Don  Santiago  Liniers,  General  of  his  Catholic  Migestie's  forces,  and  Viceroy 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  a  token  of  friendship  Senor  Terrell  takes  the  liberty  of  presenting  this 
curious  book,  with  his  respectful  compliments,  to  die  Noble  the  Marquess  of  Buckingham. 
*'  London,  18  March,  IdOS.**  The  pages  are  123,  so  nearly  resembling  a  Saragossa  edition  of 
1699,  that  at  first  every  one  is  deceived  by  it.    * 

^^  m 

No.  XXXI.     "  Penmanship/' — quarto^  vellum. 

This  curious  specimen  of  French  penmanship  consists  of  thirty-three  leaves  of  vellum, 
containing  twenty-two  portraits  of  French  ladies,  and  others,  in  the  costume  of  Lewis  XIV.'s 
reign,  all  executed  in  conmion  ink  with  a  pen,  but  with  such  exquisite  diligence,  and  yet  such 
freedom,  that  each  figure  seems  to  have  been  compleated  by  one  uninterrupted  flourishing  of 
the  author's  hand,  no  break  appearing  in  any  of  the  lines,  except  merely  in  the  finishing  of  the 
features.  To  each  lady's  portrait  is  annexed  a  song  set  to  music  in  her  praise,  and  at  the  end 
is  placed  a  duet,  by  J.  Jacques  Rousseau,  of  Geneva,  composed  by  him  at  Paris,  in  1776,  and 
stated  to  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  Twiss  to  IVIiss  Ancell. 

No.  XXXII.  '*  Medical  and  Culinary  Receipts." — quarto^  parchment. 

The  written  pages  of  this  MS.  are  fifty-two ;  the  writing  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  It 
begins  with  directions  to  pantry  keepers,  followed  by  a  *'  Counynge  of  Kerving,"  or  the  science 
of  carving.     Instructions  for  preser\ing  of  wines,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  these  instructioiis  are  rules  for  preserving  healdi,  followed  by  an  article  intitled 

Treatyse  off  good  governance.''    This  b  in  verse,  and  is  followed  at  p.  62,  by — •*  The  boke 

of  kepying  of  horses."     Some  leaves  are  missing  at  the  end. 
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No.  XXXIII.     "  HisTORiA  Animal  lUM." — quarto^  parchment. 

The  written  pages  are  thirty-two,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  note  in  Mr.  Astle's  hand  that  this 
MS.  was  written  m  the  time  of  William  die  Conqueror.  The  outline  drawings  of  animals  are 
above  forty,  and  to  each  is  added  a  description  in  Latin,  taken  firom  Aristotle,  of  die  nature  of 
each,  with  moral  allusions  to  vices  and  virtues  of  men,  of  which  die  characters  of  those  animals 
are  described  as  emblematical.  It  begins  with  the  description  of  the  lion,  then  the  Moose  deer, 
*'  animal  nimb  acerrimum  ita  ut  nonei  venator  possit  accedere,  habetenim  magna  cnnuaet  alta. 
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quando  autem  fiigit  per  silvas,  persecutus  incidit,    et   secat  silTam  cornibiu,  atqoe  cava 
robora  deponit  ad  terrain."    Next  follow  a  variety  of  African  and  European  animals,  the 

descriptions  of  which  are  taken  chiefly  from  Aristotle's  Natural  History.     Amongst  them  is  the 

unicorn.    The  author  is  anonymous  and  legendary. 

No.  XXXIV.     "  II  F  etr  arc  a.''— quartOy  parchment. 

This  valuable  MS.  is  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  author,  and  might  have  been  hb  own 
last  copy,  for  he  died  in  1374,  and  this  manuscript  appears  to  be  of  about  that  time.  On 
the  reverse  of  the  last  leaf  his  memorandum  on  the  death  of  Laura,  written  in  the  same  hand 
with  the  whole  text,  differs  in  one  date  from  the  same  memorandum  inserted  in  his  transcript  of 
Virgil  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  as  published  by  Tiraboschi.  The  words  in  our  MS.  are  here 
most  carefully  copied : — 

Laura,  propriis  virtutibus  illustris,  et  meis  longum  celebrata  carminibus,  primum  occulis 
meis  apparuit,  subprimum  adolescentise  meae  tempus,  anno  M.CCC.XXVII,  die  vi.  mensis 
Aprilis,  in  Ecclesia  S.  Clarae,  Avenionensi,  hora  matutina.  At  in  eadem  civitate,  eodem  mense 
Aprili,  eodem  die  vi,  eadem  hora  primi,  anno  autem  M.CCC.XLVIII,  ab  hac  luce  lux  ilia 
subtracta  est,  cum  ego  tunc  Veronse  essem,  fati  mei  nescius.    Rumor  autem  infelix,  per 
litteras  Ludovici  mei,  me  Parmx  reperit  anno  eodem,  mense  Maio,  die  xxviii,  mane.     Corpus 
illud  castissimum  atque  pulcherrimum  in  loco  Fratnim  Minorum  repbsitum  est,    ipso  die 
mortis,  ed  vesperam. — Animam  quidem  ejus,  &c.*' 
The  last  date  in  this  extract  is  given  differently  by  Tiraboschi  from  the  Ambrosian  Virgil, 
thus : — ''  anno  eodem,  mense  Maio,  die  xix,  mane." — We  leave  this  variation  in  two  coeval  MSS. 
to  be  reconciled  by  the  learned,  whilst  we  describe  the  MS.  before  us. — It  consists  of  350 
written  pages.     The  initial  letter  is  illuminated  in  gold,  ultramarine  and  other  colours.    The 
first  thirteen  pages  contain  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  sonnets.    The  first  sonnet  b  *'  Poiche 
"  ascoltate  in  rime  sparse  il  suono,"  &c.     The  sonnets  end  at  page  294,  where  they  are 
followed  by  the  "  Triumfi  Petrarca;,?  in  sixty-seven  additional  pages.    The  leaves  of  the  part 
containing  tlie  sonnets  are  numbered  to  folio  141,  exclusive  of  the  index,  which  refers  to  the 
numbering  of  the  leaves.    Tiraboschi  mentions  no  MS.  of  superior  antiquity. 

The  following  circumstances  deser\e  notice,  and  may  help  to  ascertain  the  date  of  thb  MS. 
Petrarca  complains  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Laura,  that  hb  sonnets 
are  scattered  loosely  amongst  the  people,  by  whom  they  are  corrupted  and  disfigured,  '*  Che 
"  i  suoi  versi  Italiani  sono  abbandonati  al  popolo,  il  qual  gli  sfigura  cantandoli.*'  Tiraboschi, 
vol.  5,  p.  461.  Now  the  Abbe  de  Sade  abundantly  proves  that  Laura  died  5  April,  1348, 
therefore  Petrarca*s  Italian  poems  appear  not  to  have  been  collected  into  one  volume 
before  that  time  ;  neither  does  it  appear  that  any  copy  of  them  was  collected  into  one  volume 
before  he  presented  hb  library  to  the  republic  of  Venice  in  1362,  as  in  Tiraboschi,  ib.  p.  207. 

It  b  certain  that  Petrarca  frequently  revised  and  corrected  hb  own  sonnets,  down  to  that  time, 
as  shewn  by  Ubaldini,  who  published  hb  original  fragments  fit>m  hb  own  handwriting,  in  1642, 
as  b  Muratori's  Modena  edition  of  1711,  and  in  Comino's  Padua  edition  of  1732.    From  the 
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year  1362,  when  he  preMnted  his  library  to  Venice,  until  the  year  1374,  when  he  died,  twelve 
years  elapsed,  during  which  he  collected  and  reformed  his  poems,  and  the  MS.  before  us  is  not 
of  a  later  date.  It  was  certainly  written  before  the  sonnets  began  to  be  numbered,  as  they  are 
in  the  printed  editions ;  before  the  word  ei  for  and  was  changed  into  ed,  and  before  Petrarca's 
poems  were  divided  into  parts  1,  and  2. — It  is  remarkable  that  his  sonnets  on  the  vices  of  the 
Romans,  beginning  <<  i'Avara  Babilonia,"  and  "  Fontana  di  doiore,"*  are  obliterated,  but  yet 
legible  through  the  pale  ink  with  which  they  are  stained.— By  way  of  conclusion  to  this  article, 
we  may  observe  that  as  Shakespear,  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Clarendon,  are 
the  three  principal  standards  for  the  Englbh  language,  so  are  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Bocaccio 
for  the  Italian,  as  in  Muratori  della  perfetta  Poesia  Italiana,  4to.  Venezia,  1770,  t.  2,  p.  70. 
But  thb  observation  must  not  extend  to  style  ;  it  relates  only  to  choice  of  Italian  words,  in  which 
these  three  authors  are  superlatively  pure.  From  about  the  year  1300  to  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  not  only  the  authors,  but  even  the  vulgar,  spoke  pure  Italian,  as  is  evident  to  Muratori, 
from  the  MSS.  of  that  period.  From  those  MSS.  Bembo  and  the  subsequent  grammarians, 
and  the  Crusca  Academy  derived  their  principal,  if  not  only  aid,  in  chastening  the  language,  when 
it  had  deviated  fit>m  the  purity  of  that  age. 

No,  XXXV.     "  Nassynoton's  Poem  on    the   Trinity." — thick 

quarto,  paper  and  vellum. 

The  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  numbered  bom  1  to  245,  where  die  paging  is  discontinued,  leaf 
245  being  the  last  paged,  but  the  poetry  continues  regular  and  perfect  through  a  series  of  76 
leaves  more,  down  to  leaf  325,  where,  in  addition  to  Nassington,  we  find  Gower*s  "  Exhortatio 
<'  contra  vitium  Adulterii,"  in  ten  leaves,  ending  at  leaf  335  of  the  MS. 

The  following  account  of  this  MS.  is  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Todd,  bookseller,  at  York. 

"  No.  10451,  Nassyngton — William  De — His  Religious  Poem  on  the  Trinity  and  Unity,''  a 
*'  curious  MS.  of  the  15th  century  consising  of  upwards  of  640  pages,  fiEtiriy  written,  partly  on 
"  vellum,  and  partly  on  paper,  intermixed.  A  thick  short  folio,  (read  quarto)  with  the  original 
*'  oak  covers,  edges  uncut.— circa  ann.  1480." 

It  is  presumed  this  work  was  never  printed,  as  no  trace  of  it  can  bejfound  in  the  numerous 
catalogues,  and  other  bibliographical  works,  which  have  been  examined.  Unfortunately  a  part 
of  the  second  leaf  of  the  Proheme  (which  b  in  prose)  has  been  torn  off:  otherwise  the  whole 
appears  to  be  perfect,  although  there  are  some  few  errors  in  the  paging,  but  these,  upon 
inspection,  evidently  do  not  affect,  or  interrupt  the  regular  series  of  stanzas. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  <'  History  of  English  Poetry,"  has  given  the  following  account  of  a  similar 
MS.  copy  of  this  poem,  which  he  accidentally  met  with  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  cathedral. — 
"  To  this  period,  (speaking  of  the  reign  of  Edward  V.)  I  refer  William  of  Nassyngton,  a  proctor, 
"  or  advocate  to  the  ecclesiastial  court,  at  York.  He  translated  into  English  rhymes,  as  I 
*'  conjecture,  about  the  year  1480,  a  Theological  tract  entided,— A  treatise  on  die  Trinity  and 
'*  Unity,  with  a  Declaration  of  God's  Works,  and  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,— written  by 
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**  John  of  Wandelby,  an  Augustine  friar,  of  Yorkihire,  a  student  in  the  Augustine  convent  at 
'*  Oxford,  the  Proymcial  <rf  his  Order  in  England,  and  a  strenuous  champion  against  the 
"  doctrines  of  WycliflFe,*'  &c.    Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  voL  2,  p.  172. 

Gower^s  work  at  the  end  of  this  MS.  is  an  English  translation  from  his  French  Bakde,  *'  On 
"  the  Dignity  or  Excellence  of  Marriage,"  which  is  mentioned  by  Tanner  in  his  BiUiotheca, 
name  Nassyngton. — ^The  following  lines  are  prefixed  to  this  version : 

**  Who  yat  Itste  loke  in  yis  litel  tretice. 
May  finde  what  meschief  is  of  audultre. 
Wherefore  he  yat  will  eschewe  yat  vice. 
He  may  see  here  to  beware  of  folic, 
Gower  it  made  in  Frenshe  with  grete  studie,  &c. 

The  titles  of  the  different  chapters  of  this  poem  are  in  Latin,  and  in  red  ink. 

No.  XXXVI.     "  JoHANNis  DE  Janua  CATHOLicoN.V-/bZto,  parchment. 

This  MS.  was  purchased  at  the  Pinelli  sale  by  Lord  Spencer,  who  presented  it  to  the  late 
Marquess  of  Buckingham.  The  niTitten  pages  are  644.  The  initial  letter  P,  is  finely  illu- 
minated, and  in  its  centre  b  .a  miniature  picture  of  Janua  himself,  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  and 
Infant,  vested  in  his  dominican  habit,  holding  out  both  hands  closed  before  his  breast,  whilst 
the  Infant  gives  him  the  Benediction  in  the  Latin  form.  The  glories  about  tiie  heads  of  ihe 
Virgin  and  Infant  are  in  gold.  The  margins  are  eleganUy  festooned  and  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  tiie  lower  margins  present  five  figures  in  the  burlesque  style  of  that  age. 

The  title  at  the  head  of  the  page  is  in  red  ink,  thus—'*  Incipit  Summa  que  vocatur  Catho- 
**  licon,  edita  a  fratre  Johannc  de  Janua,  ordinb  Fratrum  Predicatorum."  Each  page  is 
divided  into  two  columns,  amounting  in  all  to  1288.  The  initial  letters  of  chapters  are 
finely  ornamented,  illuminated,  and  flourished  along  the  margins  firom  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  Elach  page  is  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  twenty-one  pages  are  ornamented 
in  gold.     The  form  of  the  letters  is  modern  Gothic,  of  the  13th  century. 

Janua*s  real  name  was  Balbi,  his  adopted  name  **  De  Janua,*'  was  derived  from  Genoa,  his 
birth  place.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1298.  His  Catholicon  now  before  us,  was  first 
printed  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  in  1460,  without  the  printer's  name.  Meerman  has  ventured  to 
ascribe  it  to  Gutenburg,  because  the  usual  form  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer*s  colophons  differs  firom 
that  of  the  princcps  of  Janua,  theirs  being  always  in  red  ink,  this  in  black ;  secondly,  because 
it  has  not  their  names  annexed  to  the  colophon,  which  they  never  omitted  after  1467  ;  thirdly, 
because  the  shape  of  the  type  differs  from  theirs ;  fourthly  because  Gutenburg's  press  was 
purchased,  in  1468,  by  Nicholas  Bechtermuntze,  de  AtlaviUa ,  who  printed  a  "  Vocabularium 
"  Latino-Teutonicum"  that  year,  with  the  same  types  which  were  used  in  printing  the  Catholicon, 
and  this  scarce  and  curious  vocabulary  was  shewn  to  him  by  Mr.  Bryant,  in  the  Duke  oi 
Marlborough*s  hbrary,  and  contains  extracts  firom  the  Catholicon.— To  all  these  reasons  it  has 
been  deemed   a  sufficient  reply,   that  the  celebrated  princeps  of  the  Psalter  by  Fust  and 
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Schoeffer,  in  1457»  and  the  "  Catholicon/'  in  14i00,  are  executed  in  cut  metal  types ;  that 
they  were  the  first  inventors ;  that  their  Ptaltdrs  of  14k67  and  1450»  their  Durandus  of  1460, 
and  their  Catholicon,  are  the  earliest  printed  books  known  to  have  a  date ;  and  that  Fust  and 
Schoeffer  assume  the  merit  of  having  invented  cut  metal  types  for  these  woriLs. — Gutenberg 
however  was  their  associate  at  that  time,  and  the  Psalter  was  four  years  in  the  press ;  so 
that  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  art  before  the  year  1467.  In  feet  the  Uble  of 
1460,  printed  by  ail  three,  is  in  cut  metal  types,  and  it  is  certain,  that  Gutenberg  never  used 
any  other  than  wooden  or  cut  metal  types  down  to  1462. 

De  Bure  ascribes  the  Catholicon  to  Fust  and  Sdioeffer.  That  immense  folio  edition,  he  says, 
was  printed  "  Moguntis  per  Johannem  Fust,  &c.  &c.  1460 ; "  he  adds  tfiat  it  is  one  of  the  lour 
first  works  that  appeared  in  print,  with  the  imprint  of  the  year.  Mr.  Grenville  possesses  a 
copy  of  this  most  rare  edition,  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  Alchom  library,  in  which  the  date 
ia— *'  Hie  liber  egregius  Catholicon,  Dnice  Incamationis  anni  1460,  Alma  in  Urbe  Moguntina, 
nationis  indite  Germanice,  &c.  impressus  atque  confectus  est.**  Another  copy  on  vellum  in 
the  Mac  Carthy  library,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Decameron, 
p.  171,  where  he  ascribes  it  to  Gutenberg. 

The  '*  Catholicon*'  was  reprinted  by  Greinsfleich  with  wooden  types.  The  Strasbourg  edition, 
by  Mentelius,  which  was  published  without  name  or  date  of  year,  is  probably  of  1468,  as  in 
Meerman,  v.  2,  p.  96-99.  A  copy  was  purchased  at  Dr.  Mead*s  sale  for  £26. 16s.  for  the  late 
Lewb  XVI.  king  of  France,  who  gave  a  commission  to  bid  £160  for  it.  Mr.  West*s  copy  sold 
for  £36.  38.  6d.  and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library.  Dr.  Askew's  was  said  not  to  be  the  Princeps, 
and  one  of  its  leaves  being  supplied  in  writing,  it  sold  for  £14. 10s.  It  may  be  considered 
as  certain,  that  ail  books  bearing  an  earlier  date  than  1467,  are  forgeries^  as  in  Maittaire 
Annales  Typogr.  1. 1.  p.  2. 

Ducange  mentionsi  the  Catholicon  in  his  prefiu^e,  as  an  "  Emporium  mediae  Latinitatis." — We 
know  no  MS.  copy  as  old  as  this  now  befc»e  us,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  coeval  with 
De  Janua  himself,  who  died  in  1298. 

No.  XXXVII.     "  The  Goulden  Art:'— folio,  paper. 

The  written  pages  are  two  hundred  and  six,  of  James  I's  reign,  and  apparently  the  original, 
written  in  1603.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  fifty-three  written  leaves,  the  second  of 
forty-nine.  The  title  of  the  fiirst  is  in  these  words,  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  contents : — 
*'  The  goulden  Arte,  or  the  Jewell  House  of  Gemes,  wherein  is  shewed  the  generations  of  Gk>uld 
*'  and  Silver  in  there  Mines,  and  the  reducing  them  to  perfecte  metties,  with  their  value  in 
quoyne  and  estimatione  for  other  uses ;  the  generatione  and  fishinge  for  pearle,  the  know- 
ledge of  all  pretious  stonnes,  the  makinge  of  counterfect  stonnes,  &c.  by  William  Hethe, 
Clarke  of  his  Majestie*s  Store  for  the  Na>-y,  at  Portsmouth.*'  The  year  when  this  MS. 
was  written  b  mentioned  at  folio  10 ; — "  As  money  now  goeth,  in  the  first  yeare  of  his 
Majesty's  raigne,    being  1603." — ^The  second  part   is  intitied,    "  The  booke  of  Pearles 
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'*  and  precious  Stonnes.*'  Both  are  in  the  anthor^s  own  hand,  and  though  this  woik  is  not 
mentioned  by  Nicolson,  or  Oldys,  or  b  Wood'ii  Athena^  or  Fasti*  and  is  not  quoted  bj  Bishop 
Fleetwood  in  his  valuable  "  Chronicon  Pretiosum,''  yet  it  abounds  in  information  on  the 
very  subject  of  that  work. — ^The  principal  articles  are— of  the  generation  of  gold  and  its 
qualities.— Where  most  and  best  found. — Manner  of  working  the  mines  in  the  West  Indies.— 
Use  of  quicksilver  in  refining. — Ancient  manner  of  working  the  gold  mines  in  Egypt^— Of  siher 
mines  ancient  and  modem. — Qualities  of  silver. — Origin  of  money  and  coinage. — Manner  of 
assaying  gold  and  silver. — Charge  and  duty  of  the  Warden  of  the  Mint. — Manner  of  trying 
money. — Of  the  pound  troy. — Value  of  sterling  silver  and  fine  silver  compared. — Of  receiving 
bullion  into  the  Mint.-s-Difierence  of  Troy  wei^t  and  Tower  wei^t.-7Comparattve  tibles  of 
the  value  of  foreign  and  English  coins,  of  different  ages.— Of  the  jury  of  goldsmiths  for  the  triall 
of  prizes  for  gold  and  silver  moneyes  before  the  Starchamber  in  1600,  and  1601. — Comparative 
tables  of  the  fineness  of  all  manner  of  gold  coins. — ^The  secret  to  know  where  gold  and  silver 
may  be  found. — How  to  make  artificial  gold. — Of  metab  in  the  West  Indies,  and  how  the 
Indians  discover  them. — Quahty  of  the  earths  where  they  are  found.  Of  the  Potosi  mines,  and 
the  manner  of  finding  and  refining  gold  there,  with  the  properties  of  quicksilver  as  used  there, 
and  the  engines  to  grind  metals,  &c.  to  folio  54,  or  page  109. 

The  second  part  is  paged  from  folio  1,  to  49,  where  the  title  is  in  these  words — **  The 
"  Booke  of  pearles  and  presious  stonnes,  with  their  vallewes  and  vertues.'* — After  noticing  the 
precious  stones  mentioned  in  Elxodus,  c.  28,  v.  17,  this  author  gives  an  extract  finom  Marbo- 
doeus's  Dactylotheca,  which  he  translates  into  English  verse,  shewing  the  great  variety  and 
properties  of  precious  stones ;  he  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  generation  of  pearls,  and  how 
they  are  found,  their  prices,  quaUties,  how  to  make  them  have  an  excellent  colour. — 
Of  Scotch  pearls  and  the  manner  of  fishing  for  them. — ^This  article  is  taken  chiefly  finom 
HoUingshead  and  Cardane. — Of  carbuncles  and  diamonds,  with  their  prices ;  where  to  be 
found  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  how  to  polish  them. — Of  rubies. — Of  the  saphire,  its 
values  and  properties; — the  topaz; — smaragdes  or  emeralds; — the  spinnell  and  different 
sorts  of  rubies : — the  turquoise ;  the  jacinth,  amethist,  jerasol,  jasper,  agat,  memphitis, 
sannus,  the  toadstone ;  the  echites  or  aquileus ;  the  magnes. 

A  vast  variety  of  ornamental  stones  follow ;  amongst  them  are  the  elitropia,  berillus, 
cornelian,  iris,  lapis-lazuli,  chrysolitus,  onyx,  crystal,  amber,  coral,  calcedonic,  serpentine, 
the  bezaar. — Of  the  unicorns  horn  and  its  medical  properties,  &c.  The  following  passa^ 
extracted  from  this  part  of  the  work  claims  attention.     "  The  unicorn's  home  that  is  atWinsor, 

which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  world,  it  is  one  the  outsid  of  a  rustic  colour, 

rufe,  and  as  it  were  wreathed  in  spires,  haveing  all  the  rest  of  the  trew  markes  found  therein 
"  that  a  trew  home  should  have.  The  unicorae,  as  Lewes  Wastinian  testifieth,  who  sayeth  he 
"  saw  two  of  them  at  Mecqua,  is  of  the  hyghet  of  a  young  horse  colte  of  thirtie  monthes  old.  He 
**  hath  a  head  like  a  hearte,  and  in  his  forehead  he  hath  a  sharp  pointed  home,  three  cubits 
''  longe,  or  thereabout,  he  hath  a  longe  necke  and  a  mayne  hanginge  downe  one  the  one  side 
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"  of  his  necke,  his  legges  are  slender  as  the  legges  of  a  goate,  and  his  feet  are  cloven  much 
like  the  goate.  His  hinder  feet  are  heavy,  and  his  heare  b  m  conller  like  unto  a  beay  horse. 
Thb  beaste  is  in  countenance  crewell,  and  wylde,  and  yet  notwithstanding  mixte  with  a 
certaine  sweetness,  or  amiablenes,  his  home  is  of  a  marvelous  great  force  and  vertue  against 
venome  and  poyson.  The  unicome  is  found  in  Ethiopia,  like  as  the  asse  is  found  in  India, 
which  asse  hath  likewise  one  only  home  in  his  forehead,  and  is  taken  som  tymes  for  the 
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"  unicorn." 


Pliny  describes  the  unicorn  as  the  Indian  ass.  (1.)  He  is  mentioned  also  by  Ctesias  in  Incticis, 
quoted  by  Photius  Biblioth.  cod.  74,  by  Aristotle  Hist.  Animal.  1.  2,  and  3,  and  £lian  1.  4, 
c.  52.  Bochart  however  maintains  that  no  such  animal  ever  existed.  'Hierozoicon  1.  3.  In 
the  *'  Historia  animalium,"  of  the  12th  century,  already  described,  fiibulous  account  of  the 
unicorn  proves  that  the  reality  of  the  animal  was  then  universally  believed. — Pereyra  states, 
in  his  account  of  Greenland,  that  what  b  commonly  called  the  unicora*s  hom,  is  the  hora 
of  a  large  fish,  called  Narwaii  by  the  Greenlanders.  But  the  reality  of  the  unicorn's 
exbtence,  b  asserted  by  Bruce,  vol.  5,  p.  88,  by  Alexander  Ross  in  hb  reply  to  Brown's  vulgar 
errors,  intitled,  "  Arcana  Microcosmi,*^  Lond.  1651,  p.  188. 

No.  XXXVIII.     "  BiBLiA  Sacra  Latina  Sjec.  XlV.''-/b/4o,  parchment. 

The  written  pages  of  thb  valuable  and  finely  preserved  Bible  are  950,  containing  upwards  of 
145  illuminated  capital  letters.  At  the  end  of  the  last  written  page  b  the  following  entry  of 
a  testamentary  bequest :  "  Reverendus  in  Chrbto  Pater,  et  0nt  Dug  Johannes  Cheveroti  de 
*'  Polignaco,  miseracione  Divina  Tomacensb  EptT  banc  pulcram  Bibliam  Johanni  nato  Petri 

Falguerii  filiolo  suo  per  suum    Testamentum  donavit,    anno  Domini   Millessimo  cccclviii. 

Oret  Deum  pro  eo. — Ita  est — De  Butoville." 

The  pages  are  divided  into  columns,  making  in  all  one  thousand  nine  hundred  columns. 
Forty  nine  of  these  are  dcfcorated  by  large  initial  letters,  ornamented  with  miniature  figures  of 
saints,  churches,  flowers,  and  devices.  The  miniature  figures  in  gold,  ultramarine,  and  various 
colours,  amount  to  174.  The  initiab  of  books  and  prologues  decorated  in  gold  are  145,  and 
the  smaller  initiab  of  chapters,  which  are  alternately  in  vivid  blue  and  red  colours,  and  are 
finely  flourbhed  along  the  margins,  havmg  their  extremities  extended  to  the  ends  of  the  pages, 
and  to  the  tops,  amount  to  1233. 


(1)  *^  Vniconie  Annus  taotnm  ludicnt,'*  Hardain's  ed.  1. 1,  p.  640,  1.  15. 

(8)  Mannol  describes  the  unicorn  in  his  travels  in  Africa.  Lobo  mentions  it  in  Ethiopia,  where  it  is  caHed 
*'  Anrocharis,*'  and  says  that  it  is  eztremeiy  swift  John  Gabriel,  a  Portogaese,  says  that  he  taw  one  in  the 
kingdom  of  Damar.  Vincent  Le  Blanc  says  that  he  saw  one  in  the  king  of  Pegu's  seraglio.  Delacfaamp,  in  his 
Annotations  on  Pliny,  1.  8,  21.  and  I.  11,  c.  46,  describes  seven  species  of  this  animal.  And  Cosmas  Monachns, 
an  Egyptian,  describes  it  as  well  known  in  JEthiopia.  Collect.  SS.  PP.  t.  2,  p.  SS8.  Chardin,  whose  veracity  is 
generally  acknowledged,  saw  one  in  Persia,  t.  S,  p.  45.  He  calls  it  the  rhinoceros,  a  species  of  the  unicorn, 
and  the  Hebrew  name  '*  Rheem"  applies  to  either,  as  in  Renaudot's  notes  on  the  two  Arabian  travellers  in 
China.  8vo.  L4>nd.  17SS,  p.  17.  and  61.  Calmct  says  that  he  found  amongst  the  papers  of  the  House  of  Lorrain, 
that  IB  the  16th  centary,  60,060  florins  were  paid  for  the  purchase  of  an  unicom. 
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This  magnificent  copy  of  the  Latin  vulgate  Tenion  of  tile  Old  and  New  Testament, 
written  in  the  Idth  or  14th  century;  certainly  not  later;  and  corresponds  nearly  with  tlie 
Clementine  edition.  T^e  arrangements  of  both  agree  exactly  down  to  the  end  of  ParalipomoMm 
2,  where  a  column  of  additional  matter  may  be  seen  in  our  MS.  which  b  not  in  the  edition 
sanctioned  by  Clement  VIII,  or  in  the  Greek,  or  Hebrew  columns  of  Walton. 

The  various  readings  do  not  appear  to  be  many,  nor  is  this  the  place  to  notice  them. 
But  there  is  one  at  the  end  of  Nehemiah  c.  7,  (1)  which  differs  considerably  firom  the  printed 
copy.  In  the  MS.  the  words  and  numerals  are  as  follows — *'  Omnb  multitudo  quasi  vir 
"  unus,  xlv  mil.  ccc.  Ll.  absque  sends  et  ancillis  eorum,  qui  erant  vii.  m.ccc.xxx.¥ii.  et  inter  eos 
"  cantores  et  cantatrices  ccxlv.  Cameli  eorum  ccccxxv.  Asini  sex  m.  septingenti  xx." — In  the 
printed  edition  the  numerab  differ  considerably,  and  the  13th  chapter  which  b  the  last  of 
Nehemiah  in  that  edition,  is  divided  into  three  in  thb  MS.  which  gives  fifteen  chapters  of  the 
same  book.  These  fifteen  chapters  of  Nehemiah  are  followed  by  Esdrae  Liber  2,  beginning 
*'  £t  fecit  Josias,*'  and  consbting  of  nine  chapters,  which  make  the  third  of  Esdras  in  the 
printed  editions.  (2)  There  are  also  prologues  prefixed  to  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Job,  in  thb  MS. 
which  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Clementine. 

The  second  chapter  of  Judith  begins  in   this  MS.  '*  Anno  xii.*'  In  the  Clementine  it  is 

(1)  The  Jewish  canon  never  contained  more  than  twenty-two  books,  as  stated  by  Josephvs  against  Appion. 
These  were  collected  and  arranged  in  one  volume  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  after  the  retam  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon  ;  and  therefore  that  canon  includes  no  book  subsequent  to  Nehemiah,  nor  is  any  one  of  the  latter 
quoted  by  the  Apostles.    It  is  evident  from  Ecclcsiasticus,  c.  49,  that  the  author  wrote  after  the  Jewish  canon 
was  6zed,  for  after  enumerating  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  he  adds  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  who  follow 
them  in  the  Jewish  canon.    Esdras,  according  to  the  oldest  Jewish  written  tradition,  had  all  the  twenty-two 
books  transcribed  in  a  new  character,  which  was  the  Chaldee,  and  Nehemiah  added  his  book  to  that  of  Esdras, 
making  it  the  last  volume  of  the  canon,  as  in  the  epistle  of  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  their  brethren  of  Egypt 
in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees.    Josephus  positively  asserts  that  the  books  written  since  the  reign  of  Arta. 
zerxes,  consequently  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  Ecdesiasticus,  Wisdom,  and  the  Maccabees,  never  were  considered 
sacred  by  the  Jews,  and  SS.  Jerome  and  Epiphanius  agree—*'  We  have  only  twenty-two  books,"  says  Josephus, 
'*  which  comprehend  the  history  of  all  ages,  and  merit  our  belief.    Five  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  what 
*'  relates  to  the  origin  of  man  aud  the  succession  of  generations  down  to  his  death,  a  period  of  about  3000 
"  years.   From  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  who  was  king  of  Persia  after  Xerxes,  the  prophets 
<<  who  succeeded  him,  have,  in  thirteen  books,  written  the  events  of  their  own  times.    The  other  four  hooka 
**  contain  hymns  in  praise  of  God,  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human  life.    There  is  also  written  what 
"  occurred  since  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  to  our  own  times,  but  the  writers  have  not  been  received  with  tbe  same 
**  credit,  because  there  was  no  certain  succession  of  prophets  in  that  interval."    All  agree  that  the  four  books  of 
Josephus's  last  class  are  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles ;  but  as  he  does  not  particularize  the  thir- 
teen of  the  second  class,  and  all  agree  that  in  that  second  class  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles, 
Esdras,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  with  his  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  making 
one  book,  must  be  included,  some  difficulty  occurs  with  respect  to  Job  and  Esther,  since  the  above  books  com- 
plete the  number  of  thirteen,  without  these  two.    Besides,  in  his  antiquities,  he  describes  Esther  as  written 
in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  and  there  asserts  that  all  the  sacred  books  were  written  between  the  time  of  Moses 
and  that  reign,  adding  that  the  books  written  under  that  prince,  and  since  his  time,  do  not  stand  npon  tbe 
same  authority. 

(2)  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  two  books,  which  are  ascribed  to  Ezrah  in  some  Bibles,  were  formerly  counted 
by  the  Jews,  only  a^  one,  hence  both  are  ascribed  to  Ezrah  in  the  Vulgate,  though  in  more  ancient  copies^  botli 
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"  Anno  xiii.*' — ^At  the  end  of  Ecclesiast.  c.  42,  are  the  words,  **  et  quis  sciens  confirmavit 
"  fortitudinem  ejus,"  which  are  not  hi  the  Clementine. 

The  29th  chapter  of  Jeremy  begins— "  In  anno  decimo  et  xii  mense,  una  die  mensis.'*  In 
the  Clementine  the  reading  is — **  In  anno  decimo,  decimo  mense,  undecima  die  mensis.'* 
The  thirty-second  chapter  of  ditto  in  the  MS.  begins,  "  £t  factum  est  xi  anno  in  mense  xii,** 
whereas  in  the  Clementine  it  is,  **  Et  fiau^tum  est  xii  anno  in  mense  xii." 

The  most  remarkable  variation  in  the  New  Testament  occurs  in  the  four  first  verses  of  St. 
Luke.  These  are  given  in  this  MS.  not  as  part  of  that  gospel,  but  as  a  prologue  to  it,  the 
gospel  itself  beginning  with  the  words  of  the  fifth  printed  verse, —  **  Fuit  in  diebus  Herodis  ;** — 
and  to  mark  more  strongly  that  these  four  verses  are  no  part  of  St.  Luke's,  they  are  followed 
in  this  MS.  by  a  second  prologue,  which  is  separated  from  the  preceding  by  a  title  in  red  ink, 
thus  : — "  Item  alius  Prologus,"  and  this  **  alius  prologus^  is  St.  Jerome's,  beginning  *'  Lucas 
"  Syrus,  &c. — Certainly  this  part  of  St.  Luke  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  preface,  in  which 
the  author,  addressing  himself  to  Theophilus,  (as  general  a  name  as  Philosophus)  explains  the 
intent  of  his  work.  Origen,  St  Ambrose,  Salvian,  and  St  Epiphanius  agree,  that  Theophilus  is 
here  to  be  understood  as  a  general  name.  However  the  most  ancient  MSS.  give  these  verses 
as  St.  Luke*s,  and  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustin  believe  that  Theophilus  is  the  proper  name 
of  some  Asiatic  Greek,  to  whom  St.  Luke  addresses  his  narrative.. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contained  in'thb  MS.  are  the  Pentateuch,  the  eight  books 
of  the  prophets,  vix.  6,  Joshua,  7,  Judges,  to  which,  says  St  Jerome,  the  Jews  add  Ruth,  d, 
Samuel,  otherwise  called  the  first  and  second  of  Kings.  9,  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Kings, 
containing  the  two  last  parts  of  Samuel.  10,  Paralipomena,  or  Chronicles,  two  books.  11  and 
12,  Esdras  and  Nehemiah,  two  books,  (1)  a  second  book  of  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther. — 18, 
Job.  14,  Psalms.  15,  Proverbs.  16.  Ecclesiastes.  17,  Canticles, — Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus. — 
18,  Isaiah.  19,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations, — Baruch. — ^20,  Ezekiel.  21,  Daniel,— with  the 
Canticle  of  the  three  Children,  and  the  History  of  Susannah,  but  with  a  caveat  prefixed  to  the 
latter  that  it  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  originals,  but  b  transcribed  firom  Theodotion.  22.  The  twelve 
minor  prophets  follow  in  the  usual  order,  and  after  them  the  two  books  of  Maccabees. — This  is  also 
the  order  followed  in  the  Clementine  edition,  excepting  that  the  second  book  ascribed  to  Esdras  is 
brought  to  the  Apocrypha  at  the  end,  and  called  the  third  of  Esdras,  Nehemiah  being  the  second. 

The  Jews  not  wishing  to  exceed  the  number  of  22,  united  Ruth  with  Judges,  and  the  La- 
mentations with  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  and  probably  Esther  with  Job.     But  it  is  questionable 

— ■— .— —— ^W— ^— — — — M^— — —■  I  ■  — — — — — ..M^iM^— — — — .^^W— > 

Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  secend  bears  the  name  of  Neheiniah.—The  third  and  foarth  are  inserted  at  the 
end  of  the  Valgate,  after  the  prayer  of  Manaweh,  when  captive  at  Babylon,  which  is  qooted  in  the  second 
of  Chronicles,  c.  SS.  The  third  exisU  in  Greek,  and  is  quoted  by  St.  Athanasios,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St. 
Angnstin.    But  the  fourth  is  only  in  Latin,  and  is  the  apocryphal  work  of  some  converted  Jew. 

(1)  The  books  numbered  in  Arabics  in  the  above  list,  have  always  been  received  by  Jews  and  Christiaiis. 
The  others  were  never  introduced  into  the  Christian  canon  before  that  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.  D.  S97 ;  but  they  are  qooted  as  sacred  by  the  primitive  Christians,  and  in  a  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Hippo,  A.  D.  S9S,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  above  Council  of  Carthage  —They  are  now  received  at  Canonical 
by  the  Latin  Church,  for  reasons  which  are  stated  at  large  by  Calmet  and  Dnpin. 
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whether  Esther  formed  one  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  though  St.  Jerome  says  it  did.  The  booki 
which  certainly  did  not,  are  those  to  which  JosephuB  alludes,  as  written  since  the  reign  of  Aitaxerzes, 
namely,  Tobit,  Judith,  (quere  Esther?)  Wisdom,  EcclesiasticuSy  and  Maccabees  I.  and  II. 
All  these  are  placed  in  the  same  order  in  our  MS.  as  in  St.  Jerome's  Clementine  Vulgate,  each 
having  prefixed  to  it  St.  Jerome*s  prologue. — ^The  books  and  epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
follow  in  the  same  order  as  in  that  edition,  (I)  ending  with  the  Apocalypse,  at  page  847  of  the 
MS.  The  one  hundred  and  two  remaining  pages  contain  a  Taluable  alphabetical  ^o«saiy  of  all 
the  difficult  words  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

The  Princeps  editio  of  the  Vulgate  is  referred,  by  the  most  accurate  Bibliographers,  to  1450. 
(2)  It  was  printed  in  cut  metal  types,  and  in  two  volumes  folio,  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  at 
Mentz,  without  date ;  the  few  copies  that  remain,  are  on  vellum.  (3)  Mr.  Grenville's  fine  copy  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mac  Carthy  Catalogue,  "  No.  6260,"  and  is  perfect.  Mr.  Dibdin  says,  that  it 
may  indeed  be  pronounced  a  treasure  of  the  first  magnitude.  Decameron,  v.  3,  p.  169.  It  is ' 
certainly  older  than  any  of  the  five  first  works  printed  with  dates,  namely,  the  Psalters  of  1457, 
and  1459,  the  Durandus  of  1459,  the  Catholicon  of  1460,  and  the  Constitutions  of  Clement  V. 
of  1460.  But  the  MS.  now  before  us,  is  older  than  that  edition  by  a  whole  century ;  and 
being  more  correct,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  first  editions  of  this  valuable  work, 
throughout  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  down  to  Clement  VIII's,  of  1592,  all 
happen  to  be  so  scandalously  incorrect.  The  second  edition  by  Fust  and  Schoeffher,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  1462,  is  quite  as  scarce  as  the  first,  and  has  been  purchased  at  exorbitant 
prices ;  the  third  printed  ''  Embricae,  A.  D.  1465,"  in  two  volumes,  folio,  still  scarcer  than 
either  of  the  former,  and  known  only  from  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra, — the  fourth,  printed  at 
Augsburg,  1466,  folio,  quoted  by  L^  Long,  ibid. — the  fifth,  *'  Reutlingse,  anno  1469,"  folio, 
known  only  from  the  Bibliotheca  Nurembergensis,-— the  sixth,  at  Rome  A.  D.  1471, — the  seventh, 
ibid,  same  year, — the  eighth,  at  Mentz,  by  Schoeffer,  in  1472,  folio,  closely  resembling  his 
former  edition  of  1462, — ^the  ninth,  at  Rome,  1473, — the  tenth,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  1476, 
without  the  name  or  place  of  the  printer,  —the  eleventh,  at  Neuremberg,  same  year, — 
the  twelfth,  at  Piaccntia,  same  year, — the  thirteenth,  at  Paris,  folio,  1476. — ^the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth,  at  Venice  and  Naples,  same  year. — the  Complutensian  of  1514,  Pope 
Sixtus  Vth^s.  in  three  volumes,  folio,  Rome,  1590,  and  Pope  Clement  Vlllth's,  Rome,  1592,  all 


(1)  With  this  difference  however,  that  in  the  Clementine,  the  Acts  follow  the  four  Gospels,  whereas  in  this 
MS*,  the  four  Gospels  are  followed  by  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  the  usual  order,  then  the  Acts,  and  the  other 
Epistles,  and  lastly  the  Apocalypse.  Walton's  arrangement  differs.  He  gives  Esther  and  Job  after  Nehemiah, 
and  proceeds  from  Solomon's  Song  immediately  to  tlie  three  greater  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezechiel, 
omitting  Bamch  after  Kzechicl.  He  then  gives  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  the  third  and  fourth 
books  ascribed  to  Esdras,  then  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Bamch,  Susannah,  the  prayer  of  Axarias, 
the  Song  of  the  three  Children,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  Maccabees  I.  and  II. 

(2)  De  Bure  refers  it  to  1450.    He  describes  it  from  a  copy  in  the  Mazarine  library. 

(S)  AH  the  known  copies  of  tlie  Psalters  of  1457  and  1459,  are  on  vellum,  at  are  almost  all  the  known  works 
printed  before  14C2,  as  in  Mecrman.  The  Dorandui  of  1459  is  uniformly  so ;  and  yet  the  Catholicon  of  1400 
is  aniformly  on  paper,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mac  Carthy,  and  the  Paris  MSS. 
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abound  in  such  numerous  errors,  that  Thomas  James,  the  Bodleian  Librarian,  enumerated  two 
thousand  in  the  Sixtine  edition,  and  these  not  merely  errors  of  the  press. 

Clement  Vlllth,  in  whose  edition  many  of  these  were  corrected,  admits,  with  becoming  modesty, 
that  many  others  remain  yet  to  be  corrected  by  future  revisors.  Nor  does  the  Council  of  Trei^t 
declare  the  Vulgate  authentic,  farther  than  in  general  terms,  as  respecting  the  doctrines  of 
Revelation  and  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  Bible,  though  divided  into  chapters,  is  not  divided  into  verse(s, 
neither  do  the  chapters  agree  always  with  thpse  of  the  printed  editions.  Dupin  says,  that  our 
divisions  into  chapters  were  first  made  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  Lond.  fol.  1700, 
p.  122.  But  £ggi>  Bianchini,  and  other  foreign  as  well  as  English  writers,  ascribe  that  division 
to  Cardinal  Langton,  as  in  Eggi's  Purpara  docta  1.  1,  No.  01.  The  learned  Iricus  agrees,  in  his 
preface  to  his  edition  of  the  celebrated  MS.  Italic  version  of  the  Gospels,  written  by  the 
hand  of  St.  Eusebius,  of  Vercelli,  pag.  xviii,  and  so  does  Wetstenius.  (1) 

Dupin  adds,  that  the  distinguishing  of  each  chapter  into  verses,  as  we  have  them,  was  first 
introduced  by  Robert  Stephens,  "  who  has  followed  the  divisions  of  the  Greek  MSS.  wherever 
"  he  found  them  divided  into  verses."  But  this  is  inaccurate.  If  Stephens  found  them  in 
Greek  MSS.  then  he  was  not  the  inventor.  His  edition  to  which  Dupin  alludes,  is  the  Royal 
Paris  of  1551,  the  first  in  which  the  verses  are  numbered.  But  though  in  our  MS.  the  verses 
are  not  numbered,  yet  the  initials  of  verses  are  marked  in  the  text,  in  red  ink. 

Possibly  this  MS.  is  a  transcript  of  Lanfranc's  edition,  the  author  of  whose  Life,  published  by 
D'Achery,  says: — Et  quia  Scriptune  Scriptorum  vitiis  erant  nimium  corruptae,  omnes,  tam 
"  Veteris,  quam  N.  T.  llbros,  nee  non  etiam  Scrip ta  SS.  Patrum,  secundum  orthodoxam  fideni 
"  studuit  corrigere,  et  etiam  multa  de  his  qui  bus  utimur,  nocte  et  die  in  servitio  Ecclesiae,  ad 
<<  unguem  emendavit." — Cardinal  Ximenes  published  another  copy  in  his  Complutensitm 
Polyglot,  in  1514,  of  which  he  says  in  the  preface,  that  not  an  apex  was  missing  in  it,  and 
that  it  was  written  in  Gothic  characters,  above  eight  hundred  years  before : — "  Latinam 
''  B.  Hieronymi  translationem  contulimus  cum  quamplurimis  venerandas  vetustatis,  sed  his 
*'  maxime  quae  in  publica  Complutensis  nostrae  Universitatis  Bibliotheca  reconduntur,  quae  supra 
"  octingentesimum  abhinc 'annum  Uteris  Gothicis  conscripta,  ea  sunt  sinceritate,  ut  nee  apicis 
**  lapsus  possit  in  eis  deprehendi.*'  But  yet  Ximenes*s  edition  abounds  in  errors,  and  though  it 
may  be  reasonably  suspected  that  his  Gothic  copy,  is  the  MS.  which  is  described  by  Bianchini, 
as  written  in  the  10th  century,  "  Codex  Toletanus  Bibliorum  literis  Gothicis  saeculo  x,'' 
(2)  we  question  its  asserted  antiquity,  on  the  principle  that  MSS.  in  the  characters  called 

(1)  *<  Eodem  tempore  (saec.  12.)  Stephanntf  Langhton  EpiBcopas  Cantuar.  Libros  Vet.  &  Nov.  Test,  in 
'*  capita  distinxit,  qnse  distinctio,  quam  panlo  post  Hogo  Carensis  CardinalLs  in  Concordantia  Biblica  conscri. 
<<  benda  secutus  fuit,  in  Ecclcsia  Latina  passim,  et  postea  etiam  ab  omnibus  typographis  recepta  est.**  Wetsten* 
Prolegom.  ad  N.  T.  Amstelaedami  folio,  1751,  p.  85. 

(2)  "  Bianchini  Vindiciae  Canonicarom  Scriptnraram  Volgatae  Latinae  editionis,  sen  vetera  Sacronim  BibU- 
**  oTvan  fragmenta,  joxU  Graecam  Volgatam  et  Hexaplarem  Latinam  antiquam  Italam,  duplicemqiie  S.  Eusebii 
«  Hieronymi  translationem,  ice"  1. 1.  Roms,  folio,  1740,  from  page  xlix  to  ccxx,  also  Mariana  de  ed.  Vnlgata^ 
p.  48  and  9S. 
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Gothic,  cannot  be  older  than  the  11th  century ;  and  yet  thb  is  the  oldest  copy  of  S.  Jeioiiie** 
Vulgate  that  is  known  in  Spain.  The  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  agrees  in  it, 
with  that  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  because  St.  Jerome  translated  his  Vulgate  from  the  Hebrew. 
Hence  the  first  and  second  of  Samuel,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  are  counted  one  book  in  it» 
as  in  the  Hebrew ;  the  third  and  fourth  of  Kings  according  to  the  Ixx,  are  in  it,  as  in  St.  Jerome's 
version,  and  in  the  Hebrew,  entitled  the  second  of  Samuel.  Baruch  is  omitted,  and  St.  Jerome 
expressly  says  tliat  he  omitted  it,  as  not  being  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  Praef.  to  Jerem.  In  the 
Toledo  MS.  the  Prophets  follow  Kings ;  the  Psalter  b  not  of  St.  Jerome's  first  version,  which  he 
made  from  the  seventy,  but  of  his  second,  which  he  made  firom  the  Hebrew.  The  oratio  Manasseh 
is  omitted,  as  are  the  third  and  fourth  of  Esdras,  which  St.  Jerome  held  to  be  Apocryphal. 
These  facts  prove  that  the  Toledo  MS.  is  a  copy  of  St.  Jerome's  Vulgate ;  and  though  the 
Stowe  MS.  does  not  agree  exactly  in  arrangement  with  it,  neither  do  the  oldest  MSS.  of  St. 
Jerome's  version,  agree  in  arrangement  with  one  another.  It  is  enough  if  they  agree  in  other 
respects. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  St.  Jerome's  genuine  edition  has  been  published  by  Dom.  Martianay, 
Paris,  folio,  1693. — Now,  we  have  seen  this  volume,  which  is  the  first  of  five,  containing  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Jerome's  works.  It  was  preceded  by  two  other  editions,  Rome, 
1565,  and  Paris,  1579.  But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  it  abounds  in  errors,  which 
sufficiently  shew,  that  it  cannot  be  in  all  its  parts  the  genuine  work  of  that  great  man. 
The  Benedictines  themselves  acknowledge  this  in  their  Bibliotheque  de  St.  Maur,  Hague,  8vo. 
1726,,  p.  321.  "  On  ne  peut  disconvenir  que  V  edition  des  ouvrages  de  ce  S.  Pere,  qu*il  a 
**  publi^e,  ne  soit  la  plus  defectueuse  de  toutes  celles  qu'  out  donn^es  au  public  les  Benedictins." — 

Perhaps  the  finest  copy  of  St.  Jerome's  Vulgate  extant  is  that  of  the  Vallicellian  library  at 
Rome,  which  is  described  by  Bianchini,  Vindiciae  Praef.  p.  xxxvii,  and  by  Baronius,  ad.  ann.  778, 
num.  22.  It  was  \iTitten  by  Charlemagne's  favourite  Alcuin, — "  Extat,"  says  Bianchini, 
"  hujusmodi  (1)  vetus  Bibliorum  codex,  Alcuini  Labor,  in  Vallicelliana  nostra  Bibliotheca, 
*'  ubi  velut  ingens  Thesaurus  servatur,  utpote  quod  viri  eruditi,  qui  in  emendatione  Vulgatae, 
"  iterum  nostro  tempore  laborarunt,  co,  ut  antiquori,  sunt  usi." 

Prior  to  the  French  revolution  a  fine  MS.  copy  of  St.  Jerome's  Vulgate  was  preserved  in  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Paris,  in  Gothic  characters  of  the  13th  century,  agreeing  so  far  with  the 
Stowe  MS.  By  an  order  of  the  general  Dominican  chapter  of  1236,  all  the  Bibles  of  the 
fraternity  in  every  part  of  Europe  were  to  be  corrected  by  that  MS.  and  so  lately  as  in  1748,  a 
transcript  of  it  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  students  of  the  noviciate  ;  but  this  design  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned,  nor  does  that  MS.  appear  to  have  been  ever  described. 


(1)  By  hiijasniodi  be  means  such  as  Charlemagne  ordered  in  his  Capitularies,  I,  vi,  c.  227.— <'  Volumos  nt  in 
"  Ecclcsiis  libri  canonici  veraces  habeantur,"  &c. 

Alciiiii  says  in  bis  Epistle  to  Giala,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  sixth  book  of  his  Commentary  on  St  John,  "Occn- 
"  passe  se  Domini  Regis  preceptum  in  emendatione  Veteris  novique  Testame-nti."  In  his  20th  Epistle  he  mea- 
tions  hi«  having  finished  tliat  \«'ork,  which  he  sent  to  the  Emperor  from  his  monastery  of  St  Martin  of  Toars.— 
"  Quos  in  nnius  claris^imi  corporis  sanctitatem  connexos,  atque  diligenter  emendates,  Vestrae  ClarUsimae  aoctor- 
**  itatl  dirigere  cnravi.*' 
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We  have  dwelt  thus  far  on  this  MS.  deeming  it  extremely  valaable,  first,  because  it  contains 
all  the  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  MSS.  containing  the  whole  are  extremely 
scaice.  (1)  Secondly,  because  it  is  transcribed  with  the  greatest  diligence,  from  another  MS. 
probably  of  great  antiquity.  Thirdly,  because  it  b  more  correct  than  the  first  printed  editions, 
down  to  the  Clementine.  Fourthly,  because  in  case  a  new  edition  of  the  Clementine  should  ever 
be  given,  with  a  view  to  further  corrections,  this  MS.  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  collated, 
and  its  various  readings  given  to  the  public ;  the  Vulgate  version  bein^  acknowledged 
by  the  most  learned  Protestant  divines,  t6  be  of  great  authority  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  Church.  The  learned  and  indefatigable  Mills  says : — "  We  hold  the  ancient  Italic 
version  in  the  highest  respect,  as  founded  on  the  originals.  Its  fragments  are  valuable  as 
gold.  We  also  are  very  cautious  with  respect  to  the  Latin  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome,  though 
incorrectly  handed  down  to  us.  So  fiu  from  thinking  that  it  is  to  be  corrected  by  any  printed 
Greek  copy,  we  on  the  contrary  hold  that  the  greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  it,  is 
to  correct  it  by  its  own  ancient  and  valuable  MSS.  in  order  that  it  may  be  riestored  to  its 
original  purity.'*  Walton  concludes  his  account  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation ;  and 
be  it  remembered  that  though  he  wrote  his  Prolegomena,  when  Cromwell  wielded  the  English 
sceptre,  the  Latin  Vulgate  does  honour  to  one  of  its  columns ;  and  notwithstanding  the  erroneous 
readings,  both  in  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions,  Wetstenius,  the  most  learned  perhaps  of 
all  the  protestant  editors  of  the  Greek  text,  bestows  the  highest  commendations  on  the  Roman 
editors  of  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  and  expresses  his  earnest  desire,  that  a  new  edition,  founded  on 
the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  may  be  presented 
to  the  Christian  world,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  learned.  (2) 

No.  XXXIX.     "  History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter 

IN  YoRK."--;/b/io,  paper. 

On  the  title  page  of  this  MS.  the  transcriber  describes  it  thus:—"  The  history  of  the 
"  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  York,  with  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  county  to  the 

(1)  Even  the  entire  New  Testament  in  one  MS.  is  very  scarce,  <<  Paocissimi  Codices  sunt  qui  totom  N.  T. 
**  complcctantnr."    Wetstenius  Prolegom.  in  N.  T.  p.  6. 

(8)  "  Nescio  sane  ntrum  diligentiam  potissimum,  an  modestiam  eorum,  qui  Romanae  editioni  pnefnemot, 
<*  admirer.  Illud  vero  cnjusmodi  sit  adseqni  nequeo,  cur  Itali»  qui  LecUonem  Libronun  Sacrorum  alias  negli- 
''  gunt,  et  plebi  Christianae  ioTident,  nuUis  sumtibus  laboribusque  pepercerint,  ut  editionem  istorum  librorum 
«  haberent  quam  emendatissimam."  (Authorized  versions  are  not  prohibited  and  never  were  by  the  Catholic 
church.) 

*<  Extant  bine  inde  Codices  Latini,  Graecis  et  aetate  vetustiores,  et  numero  plures,  quorum  variae  lectiones 
'*  partim  ab  Erasmo,  Stephano,  et  Luca  Brugensi  publicatae  sunt,  partim  vero  adhnc  in  Bibliotheca  Regia, 
^'  Argentinensi,  Tigurina,  Basilecnsi,  Genevensi,  &c.  latent,  ex  quorum  omnium  collatione  multa  adhuc  enii 
**  atque  emendari  possent.  Praster  istos  in  Anglia  reperiuntur  Codices  Evangeliorum,  onmium  vetustissimi, 
'*  pra^cipue  Londini  in  Bibliotheca  Cottoniana,  et  Cantabrigiae  in  CoUegio  Benedict!,  ex  quibus  utinam  editio 
**  Versionis  Hieronymi  emendatissima,  quam  ante  hot  annos  triginta,  una  cum  novo  Testamento  Graeco  ad 
'*  pneium  paraverat,  et  fratris  filio  edendam  moriens  reliquerat,  vir  sagaeissimus  Richardus  Bentleins,  tandem 
**  aliquando  in  lucem  prodiret.*'    Wetstenius  Prolegom.  ibid,  p,  107-8. 
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*'  christian  faith.  A  sketch  of  the  lives  of  the  numerous  race  of  bishops  who  have  governed 
"  this  See.  Also  an  account  of  all  the  tombs  now  extant,  and  an  idea  of  those  rich  shrines  that 
'■'  have  long  since  been  removed,  and  the  burial  places  of  the  many  kings,  princes,  and  nobility 
'*  that  have  been  interred  in  this  church. — ^To  which  is  added  a  dissertation  on  Ae  Roman 
''  Catholic  religion,  as  far  as  concerns  this  cathedral,  before  the  reformation ;  compiled  for  the 
^'  use  of  the  curious  traveller,  from  the  many  authors  who  have  treated  of  this  subject." 

A  note  on  the  opposite  page  states  that  this  MS.  was  written  in  1776,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Abbot,  painter,  who  had  formerly  been  educated  at  one  of  the  Jesuite*s  colleges  in  France,  in 
order  to  have  been  a  popish  priest.  But  renouncing  that  religion,  he  came  to  York,  and  staid 
there  about  a  year,  during  which  time  he  wrote  this,  and  afterwards  gave  it  to  Thomas  Beckwith, 
at  whose  house  he  wrote  it.  The  written  leaves  are  112,  all  in  one  hand,  and  at  the  end  are 
several  loose  papers  in  the  following  order  : 

1.  Notes  collected  from  several  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  in  seven  pages  folio,  (in  the  same 
hand,)  containing  the  arms  of  several  Yorkshire  families,  in  thirty-six  shields,  sketched  in  ink, 
and  described  from  the  tombs  and  windows  of  the  church. 

2.  Another  thin  MS.  in  folio,  in  fifteen  pages,  intitled :— *'  The  order  of  the  stalls  in  the 
''  choir  of  York  minster,"  &c.  with  a  "  list  of  the  dignitaries,  the  value  of  the  livings,  as  rated 
**  in  the  king's  books,  and  the  particular  days  of  preaching." 

3.  An  inventory  of  all  the  jewels,  plate,  copes,  vestments,  and  other  ornaments  of  that  church 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  eight  pages,  same  hand. 

4.  A.  Bradies  historicall  view  of  the  several  foundations  and  buildings  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  ditto,  written  in  1720,  in  twenty-eight  pages  folio,  in  his  hand. 

5.  A  list  of  parchment  rolls  relating  to  the  said  cathedral,  in  six  pages  folio,  imperfect.  Also 
t>%'o  engravings  of  its  tombs,  and  one  sheet,  not  dated,  intitled  : — "  Articuli  inquirendi  in  civitate 
'*  Ebor.  pro  D.no  Fege." 

Most  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  MS.  have  been  amply  detailed  in  Burton*s  Monasticon 
Eboraconese,  folio,  York,  1758,  and  in  Drake's  History  of  York,  folio,  London,  1736.  But 
these  expensive  works  are  now  nearly  out  of  print,  and  whenever  a  new  edition  may  be  called 
for,  the  papers  before  us,  which  are  chiefly  collections  of  facts  and  authorities,  mixed  up  with 
some  bigotry,  may  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  editors.  The  history  of  York,  in  three  volumes, 
octavo,  York,  1785,  is  founded  chiefly  upon  Drake's. 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue,  Press  3,  we  have  noticed  a  collection  of  original 
Yorkshire  charters,  which  are  no  where  else  to  be  found.  Such  documents  are  the  more 
valuable,  as  many  of  the  religious  houses  in  Yorkshire  sent  their  charters  and  records  to  be 
preserved  in  the  tower  of  St.  Mary  at  York,  where  they  were  destroyed,  when  that  tower 
was  blown  up  at  the  siege  of  York,  A.  D.  1644. 
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No.  XL.     *•  MissALE  RoMANUM. "—/oZio,  vellum. 

The  title  of  this  fine  MS.  is  given  on  the  first  vellum  page,  in  gold  capitals,  on  a  crimson 
ground,  and  in  an  oval,  which  is  supported  by  two  reclining  figures  of  warriors,  and  placed  in 
a  recess.    The  entablature  of  this  recess  rests  on  two  pillars,  which  are  surmounted  by  golden 
flower  pots,  containing  flowers,  and  the  title  is  in  these  words — '*  Sacerdotale  .  Volumen  .  ad 
^*  ritum  S.  Romanae  Ecclesise  scriptum,  in  quo  habentur  cxl  Misss :  quibu»  Portugal.  Reges 
*'  interess^  soleniter  consuevere,   praeter  Epistolas,    et   Evangelia,  quae  separatim  sunt  de 
industria  exscripta,  ad  faciliorem  subdiaconor :  usum ;  emendata  omnia  ex  Actiss.  Pientiss. 
Johannis  iii  Regis  ductu  atque  Imperio.  Olyssip.  anno  salutis  MDLVII/' 
On  one  side  of  the  cover  b  pasted  a  printed  notice  in  these  words : — ''  A  very  valuable  Roman 
Missal,  highly  lilustrated — late  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  Gamier,  Chaplain  for 
near  thirty  years  to  the  French  Factory,  at  Lisbon." 
Another  memorandum  in  print,  under  the  former,  states  that   **  this  most  splendid  MS. 
**  executed  in  1557,  for  John  IV.  (read  III.)  of  Portugal,  and  Catherine  his  queen,  contains 
above  a  thousand  various  illuminations,  of  the  greatest  richness  and  brilliancy,  each  page 
being  surrounded  with  a  double  of  gold  and  other  ornaments,  folio,  bound  in  red  morocco, 
with  silver  clasps.'' 

In  addition  to  these  notices  which  are  pasted  on  the  cover,  the  following  is  written  on  the 
first  fly  leaf: — '*  This  most  inimitable  Roman  MS.  Missal  may  truly  be  called  inestimable.  It 
contains  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  pages,  written  in  various  hands  of  the  Roman  character, 
upon  the  finest  vellum ;  the  columns  of  each  page  are  inclosed  in  a  golden  border,  and  other 
'  *'  rich  ornaments  of  gold.  In  short,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  give  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  admirable  drawings  with  which  it  is  adorned.  The  composition 
is  so  entirely  different  from  what  is  seen  in  other  books  of  this  kind,  and  the  tints  of  the 
drawings  so  abundantly  varied,  that  it  justly  merits  the  title  of  unique.  The  countenances  of 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  large  scripture  figures  are  highly  expressive  of  sublimity 
and  dignity,  tempered  with  sweetness  and  grace.  The  whole  is  beyond  all  encomium,  and 
such  as  cannot  but  excite  in  us  (just  ideas  of)  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

Its  contents  are  chiefly  the  whole  of  our  church  service,  beginning  with  the  first  Sunday 
in  Advent,  and  ending  with  the  last  Sunday  after  Trinity,  with  the  exception  of  sundry 
orisons  and  canticles  to  the  Holy  Virgm,  Mother  of  God,  &c.  It  is  ornamented  with  two 
hundred  and  twenty  most  curious  emblematical  devices  in  the  initial  letters,  the  drawings 
of  which  are  extremely  correct,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  of  which,  as  mentioned  above,  are 
large  scripture  figures,  and  as  the  very  minute  ones  are  not  counted,  they  may  moderately  be 
computed  at  eight  hundred  more,  making  altogether  a  beautiful  assemblage  of  one  thousand 
*'  six  hundred  and  forty  rich  initial  drawings,  which  may  truly  be  styled  incomparable.*' 

To  this  description  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  initial  letters  ornamented  with  various 
devices,  and  miniatures,  exquisitely  illuminated  in  gold,  amount  to  1437,  exclusive  of  the  rich 
ornamented  borders,  which  decorate  every  page. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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John,  the  third  of  Portugal,  reigned  from  1621  to  1667.  He  is  celebrated  tor  having 
introdaced  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  into  Portugal.  He  became  a  brother  of  dial  fratemitj, 
made  a  vow  of  blind  obedience  to  their  Provincial^  and  consented  to  hM  his  crown  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  Holy  See.  "  Le  Roi  Jean  iii.  fit  loi  meme  les  vceux  des  Jesuits,  il  obeissoit 
*'  en  consequence  au  Provincial,  et  obtint  permisson  du  S.  Siege  pour  garder  sa  CouroBoe."  (1) 

It  may  be  presumed  fit)m  these  facts,  that  the  splendid  MS.  now  before  us,  owes  its  <nigni 
to  Ibis  very  circumstance.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  arts,  in  which  Borne 
excelled  at  this  time,  should  be  laid  under  contribution,  for  the  innocent  amusonrat  of  a 
prince,  who  had  sacrificed  his  sovereign  power  to  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  the  ill  under- 
stood supremacy  of  Rome. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  this  fine  MS.  in  words  sufficiently  appropriate  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  princely  magnificence.  Whether  we  consider  the  illuminated  ornaments 
.  which  decorate  the  margins,  the  beauty  and  evenness  of  every  letter  of  the  text,  or  the 
delicacy  of  the  miniatures,  the  gracefulness  of  their  drapery,  the  inviting  cheerfulness  of  the 
colouring,  and  the  unsullied  fiEumess  of  the  vellum,  all  these  will  be  found,  even  separately, 
delightful ;  but  when  united  with  innumerable  embellishments,  which  accompany  the  miniatures 
and  initials,  they  form  a  toute  ensemble,  which  entitle  thb  MS.  to  rank  with  those  of  the  first 
class  in  the  art  of  calligraphy. 

No.  XLI.     "  Officium  B.  M.  Virginis." — octavo^  vellum. 

A  printed  notice  prefixed  to  this  MS.  states  that  its  title  is — "  Officium  B.  M.  Virginis 
**  secundum  consuetudinem  Romans  Curiae,"  and  that  it  is  a  MS.  of  the  16th  century,  upon 
vellum,  with  illuminated  capitals  and  borders  of  flowers,  that  it  contains  ten  miniatures  very 
splendidly  executed,  which  are  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Girolamo,  the  son  of  Firancesco  da 
libri,  that  it  is  bound  in  crimson  satin,  with  richly  embossed  comers  of  silvor  gilt,  and  that  the 
centre  plates  and  clasps  consist  of  beautiful  specimens  of  Niello,  mounted  in  firame  work  of 
embossed  silver  gilt. — But  this  account  faUs  far  short  of  the  truth.  The  miniature  figures 
amount  to  above  sixty,  and  the  ornamented  initial  letters,  illuminated  in  gold  and  ultramarine, 
are  above  one  thousand  two  hundred. 

After  a  calendar  of  twenty-four  pages,  in  Latin,  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  written  pages 
follow,  in  regular  order,  containing  the  office  of  the  Virgin,  beginning  with  (wo  splendidly 
ornamented  pages,  one  of  which  gives  the  title,  in  gold  letters,  on  a  blue  ground  of  lapis  laxuli : 
**  Incipit  officium  B.  Maris  V.  secundum  consuetudinem  Romans  Curiae.*' — This  is  followed, 
as  usual,  by  the  "  Officium  Mortuorum*' — then  by  the  ''  Officium  S.  Crucb,'*  and  the  seven 
penitential  psalms,  and  lastly,  by  the  "  Officium  Spiritus  S.'*  all  of  which  are  perfect  in  this 
MS.  and  conclude  with  the  "  Psalmi  Graduales." 


(1)  Art  de  Verifier  les  dates  1 1.  2de  partie,  Paris  fot  1784,  page  78S,— See  our  account  of  the  Roles  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  second  volame  of  this  Catalogne. 
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We  have  stated  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue^  page  11,  what  is  meant  by  the 
title  and  designation  of  **  Officium  ad  usum  Romanae  Curise*'  and  so  we  shall  only  remark, 
that  the  ornaments  of  this  MS.  are  ascribed  to  one  of  those  Italians  of  the  15th  century,  who 
have  immortalized  their  names,  by  excelling  all  those  who  preceded  them  in  the  art  of  adorning 
manuscripts.  Vasari  informs  us,  that  Francesco  Vecchi  had  the  surname  of  *'  Da  Libri" 
conferred  upon  him  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  as  an  honourable  distinction  for  the 
exquisite  delicacy,  and  excellence  of  the  miniatures  with  which  he  adorned  MSS.  a  little  before 
and  after  the  invention  of  printing ;  that  several  of  the  Verona  MSS.  were  adorned  by  him ;  that 
in  one  of  them  he  painted  two  miniatures  of  inestimable  value,  one  representing  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  other  St.  John,  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  in  the  act  of  writing  his  apocalypse ;  that  he 
executed  innumerable  ornaments  for  books  in  the  same  admirable  style,  and  yet  that  his  son 
Girolamo,  to  whom  the  MS.  now  before  us  is  ascribed,  excelled  him  in  the  same  art. 

Girolamo  was  bom  in  1472,  at  Verona,  and  even  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  his  ornamented 
MSS.  were  so  beautiful  that  the  inhabitants  went  in  crouds  to  see  them,  and  to  congratu- 
late  his  father  on  the  felicity  of  having  given  them  an  artist  of  such  transcendent  abilities.  He 
was  the  tutor  of  Giulio  Clovio,  of  whom  Vasari  says,  that  he  was  the  greatest  professor  of  this 
art  that  Italy  ever  produced,  t.  3.  p.  277. 

No.  XLIL     "  Officium  B.  M.  Virginis." — octavo^  vellum. 

This  beautiful  little  MS.  is  inclosed  in  a  case  which  is  erroneously  lettered  on  the  back, 
"  Missale  Romanum ;"  the  same  error  must  be  corrected  in  a  printed  title  which  is  pasted 
on  the  inside  cover,  in  these  words,  "  Missale  Ecclesiae  Romans."  It  is  in  fact  a  Flemish  MS. 
of  the  15th  century,  containing  offices  and  prayers  for  different  festivals  of  the  Virgin,  adorned 
with  twenty-one  pages  of  miniature  drawings,  executed  with  great  brilliancy  of  colouring  and 
delicacy  of  finish.  The  written  pages  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The  principal 
festivals  mentioned  in  its  calendar  of  twelve  pages  are  inserted  in  red  and  blue  inks,  the  others 
in  black.  The  festival  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  is  inserted  in  it,  is  not 
older  than  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV,  who  was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  in  1471.  The 
first  miniature  represents  St.  John  writing  his  Apocalypse,  with  the  usual  emblematic  figure  of 
the  Eagle,  and  a  view  of  the  castle  and  island  of  Patmos.  He  is  represented  young,  with 
golden  locks  falling  negligently  over  his  shoulders,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have  been 
above  ninety  when  he  wrote  that  work,  for  he  was  banished  to  Patmos,  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  year  95,  and  he  returned  in  07.  His  robes  are  splendidly  effulgent  with 
gold,  and  considerable  lustre  is  derived  to  the  golden  ornaments,  from  the  vivid  blue  ground  of 
lapis  lazuli  on  which  his  figure  b  drawn.  The  borders  all  round  are  illuminated  in  gold,  and 
richly  decorated  with  fruits,  flowers,  birds,  and  foliage.  The  second  miniature  represents 
St.  Luke  in  the  same  style  of  drawing,  but  with  a  beard. — ^The  usual  emblem  of  the  Vitulus  is 
added,  as  are  those  of  the  angel  and  the  lion  to  St.  Matthew  and  Mark  in  the  two  subsequent 
miniatures. 
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This  order  of  the  Evangelbts  is  rather  singular  in  a  Flemish  MS.  of  ttie  16th  ccntury»  for  the 
order  of  time  in  which  the  four  gospels  were  written,  ia  according  to  St.  Jerome,  and  all  the 
ancients,  that  in  which  they  are  still  placed.  The  two  most  ancient  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  the  British  Museum  called  the  Alexandrian,  fdilow  this  order,  as  do  all  the  Poly^ot 
editions.  It  must  however  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  place  St.  John's 
gospel  second,  instead  of  last ;  for  instance,  in  6eza*8  MS.  at  Cambridge,  one  of  the  moat 
ancient  extant,  St.  John  follows  St.  Matthew,  then  St.  Luke,  and  last  St.  Mark,  nor  can  this 
order  be  ascribed  to  any  misplacing  of  leaves,  for  at  the  end  of  each,  the  title  of  the  next  ia 
given  in  the  ancient  form  of  "  Explicit  and  incipit,''  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  So 
abo  in  the  Vercelli  MS.  written  by  the  hand  of  St.  Eusebius,  the  martyr,  fifteen  centuries  ago»  (1) 
the  order  is  Matthew,  John,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

The  miniature  figures  in  the  MS.  now  before  us,  exclusive  of  ornamented  borders,  amount  to 
above  one  hundred  and  twelve.  It  b  magnificently  bound,  the  cover  being  sheathed  with  red 
velvet,  richly  ornamented,  and  effulgent  with  gold. 

No.  XLIII.    "  Iter  Hantoniense."— jiiorti?,  paper. 

This  Itinerary  of  Hampshire,  contains,  in  a  modem  hand,  copies  of  the  charters  granted  to 
Portsmouth  by  Richard  11.  in  1385,  and  by  Charles  I.  in  1628,  also  numerous  Inscriptions 
from  tombstones,  and  other  lapidary  monuments  in  Hants,  with  a  copious  Index  at  the  end. 
The  compiler  is  unknown.    The  written  leaves  are  one  hundred  and  fifty. 


(1)  This  venerable  MS.  contains  the  ancient  Latin  version,  called  the  ItaUc,  which  prevaUed  in  Italy  before 
St.  Jerome's  time,  as  emended  from  the  Greek  text  by  St.  Eoseblns  himself,  who  died  A.  D.  »71.  See  Gori's 
Epistle  to  Bianchini,  in  the  second  volmne  of  the  hitter's  EvangeUnm  Qnadmplex,  page  57»,  and  agun  p.  583. 
Talnable  specmiens  of  this  MS.  are  given  ib.and  p.  476,  and  also  in  Bianchini't  Vindiciae,  p.»76.— King 
Berengarins  ordered  it  to  be  covered  with  sUfer  plates  in  the  9th  centnry,  when  he  presented  it  to  the  cathediml 
of  Vercelli.  On  these  plates  are  engraved  figures  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  Uie  four  Evangelists,  in  the  order  above 
mentioned.— Montfoncon  has  published  a  specimen  of  tiie  writing  in  his  Diariom  ItaHcnm,  c  28,  pag.  445.— 
The  engrafings  give  tiie  four  emblems  tiius,  to  St.  Matthew  an  angel,  St.  John  an  eagle,  St  lake  a  calf, 
St.  Mark  a  lion.    A  farther  account  will  be  found  in  Bianchini's  Vindicis,  p.  368. 
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A. 

AlchyMy,  original  tracts  on»  writtea  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  66. 

AUeach,  the  capital  of  Ubter,  38. 

Arms  of  Irish  kings,  4. 

Annals  of  Cluan  Ednach,  39. 

Annuhf  Tractatus  de,  56. 

Ardmagh,  description  of  ancient,  17,  18. 
One  division  of  belonged  to  the  Saxon 
scholars,  ib.  and  44.  Jurisdiction  of,  re- 
jected by  the  Dano-Irish,  45,  46. 

Amoldi  de  nova  Villa  Opusculum  MSS.  56. 

Assicus,  an  Irish  artificer  of  the  5th  century, 
33,  34. 

B. 

Bacon,  (Rogerys  Speculum  Alkimiae,  56. 
Bangor  Monastery,  in  Ireland,  41,  42.     Its 

ancient  chanting,  ib.     Its  antiphonarium, 

42.     Its  extent  and  form,  t^. 
Baptism,  form  of,  in  the  ancient  Irish  ritual, 

now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light, 

49,  50. 
Beads  of  glass  and  crystal  used  by  the  Irish 

Druids,  21,  24. 
Bells  of  the  ancient  Irish  adorned  with  jeweb, 

30  to  34,  42.     How  called  in  Irish,  31, 32. 

Superstitious  veneration  for,  33,  42. 
Bemardi  Treverensis  Epist.  de  Annulo,  56. 
Bemo*s  account  of  the  Roman  missal,  41, 43. 
Biblia  Sacra,  65.  .See  Vulgate. 
BUe-Magh' Adair,  or  the  druidic  oak,  adored 

in  Ireland  in  the  11th  century,  37. 
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I    Bishops  ancient  Irish  costume  of,  4  to  8. 

Bobio,  privileges  of,  5,  6. 

Boleyn,  (Anneys,  prayer  book,  59. 

Bookbinding,  ornamental,  in  Ireland,  from 
the  6th  century,  page  1  to  49.  Inquiries 
into  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  ornaments 
used  in  the  cover  of  the  Irish  missal  in  this 
Collection,  ib. 

Brehon  laws  appealed  to  even  by  the  Anglo- 
Irish,  to  the  time  of  James  I.  51. 

Bulls  of  Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III.  46. 


Casarea  16. 

Cambatas  of  Irish  Bishops  and  Abbots,  7,  8, 
29,  30-34,  40. 

Cashel,  kings  of,  38. 

Castyn*s  works,  MSS.  56. 

Catholicon,  fine  MS.  62,  68. 

Cencora,  the  capital  of  Munster,  36,  37. 

Chanting  of  the  ancient  Irish  church,  41-47. 

Charles  Edward,  (Prince)'s  expedition,  55. 

Charles  Vth's  expedition  to  Tunis,  58. 

Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  66. 

Chronology  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  cover  of 
the  Irish  Missal,  35. 

St.  CiarawLS  foundation  of  Cluan,  39. 

5^  Ciaran  of  Saighir's  portable  bell,  33. 

Coined  money  in  Ireland  before  the  12th  cen- 
tury, 16,  39. 

Coissi  (Mac)  chronicler  of  Ireland,  36. 

S.  Colman  founds  Inisbofinda  and  Maio  fur 
the  Saxons,  44. 
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S.  Cohimba's  MS.  copies  of  the  Gospels, 

11-14. 
S.  Columban's  crozier,  30-34.  His  Missal,  39. 
S.  ComgaVs  monastery  of  Bangor,  and  Lives 

of  him,  42. 
Camharb,  what,  39. 
Cwer  of  the  Irbh  Missal  described,  from  1 

to  43. 
Croyland  reliquiary  how  ornamented,  20-21. 
Crystals  (polished)  used  in  ornamenting  books 

by  the  ancient  Irish,   9,  10,  20-24.     Art 

of  cutting  them,  20-27. 
Craziers  of  the  ancient  Irish,  how  called,  and 

how  ornamented,  7,  30-34. 
Crowns  of  gold  used  by  the  ancient  Irish, 

15-23.     Form  of,  3-4. 
Curry  f  (Dr.)  how  inaccurate  in  his  account  of 

Ireland,  64. 

IX 

Dagaus,  an  ancient  Irish  omamenter  of 
books,  13,  34. 

Danes  of  Ireland  reject  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ardmagh,  and  why,  4G. 

Dlptychs,  1,  28-56. 

Donnchad  mac  Brian  king  of  Munster,  chro- 
nology of,  35. 

(yDannells  of  1691  not  to  be  confounded,  54. 

Druids  used  glass  ornaments,  23,  24. 

£. 

Eclipses  mentioned  in  the  Irish  annab,  36. 
Elfin,  name  of,  explained,  32. 
Emblesmes  d'amour,  a  MS.  58. 
Enamelled  gliiss  used  in  ornamenting  books 
by  the  ancient  Irish,  10,  21,  35. 


F. 
FUioqme,  (the  article)  not  received  in  Ireland 

before  the  12th  century,  45, 46. 
&  Fman's  Irish  school  in  Northumbria,  40. 
Fhttguerrtfs  admirable  Assumption,  27,  28. 
FUzunlliam  (Sir  William)  Lord  Deputy    of 

Ireland*s  purchase  near  Dublin,  63. 
FnuUtort^s  alchymy,  66. 

G. 

St.  GaFs  life,  monastery,  and  MSS.  33,  60, 
51. 

Garnets  used  in  ancient  Irish  ornaments,  36. 

Gibbon*s  Index  to  Rapin,  55. 

Glass  ornaments  used  by  the  Irish  from  re- 
mote times,  10,  21-24,  35. 

Gold  ornaments  in  Ireland,  11-26. 

Gospels,  ornamented  copies  of  the  Irish,  10, 
11,  70,  &c.    Other  copies,  65  to  71. 

H. 

Hants  Itinerary,  78. 
Harp  Irish,  antiquity  of,  33. 
Hethe's  Goulden  Art.  MS.  63-6. 
Historia  Animalium  MS.  69. 
Hoveden  corrected,  46,  47. 

I. 

/,  letters  in  the  Irish  Missal  how  accentuated, 
41-47. 

Inisbqfinde  Monastery,  44*,  46. 

Inscriptions  on  the  Irish  Missal,  2-9. 

St,  John*s  Gospel  in  Irish  characters,  3,  40. 
How  divided,  ib.    His  image,  ib»  and  75. 

Ireland  (Mr  .ys  original  forgeries  and  confes- 
sion, 57. 

Irish  queen,  tomb  of  an,  7. — Monks  cultivate 
the  barren  lands  of  France,  and  build 
churches  and  hospitak  there,  1, 19,  61,  Sec. 
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K. 

Aflb,  council  of,  30,  41»  46. 

KUdart^  Irish  MS.  concordance  of,  14, 15. 

&  Kilian's  copy  oftheGo8pek,28,29,  60. 


Leland,  inaccurate,  54,  55. 
Ubraries,  ancient,  17,  18. 
Umerick,  siege  of,  an  original  journal,  53, 54. 
Utanies,  ancient  Irish  and  Anglo-saxon,  43. 
Liturgy  of  the  Irish  church,  48  to  52. 
Ldturgy  of  the  Gallican  church,  50. 
Uewellyn,  name  explained,  36 
(yLonoHf  chief  poet  of  Munster,  37. 
Ijmdandary  siege,  original  journal  of,  53. 
Lac//i  Raymundi  opus,  MS. 

M. 

Magriadan  and  Maguir,  collectors  of  Irish 

annals,  32,  33. 
5.  Maiidulfs  reliquiary,  20. 
Maio  founded  for  the  Saxons,  44, 45. 
St.  Malachy  O'Morgar's  mission,  6,  46. 
Malt  Uftiar  in  Ireland  in  Ae  11th  age,  37. 
Manuscripts,  ancient  Irish,  &c  10-16,  33. 
MarCf  origin  of  the  word,  16. 
Markham*s  Memorye,  MS.  56. 
S.  Martin  of  Tours,  great  respect  of  the  Irish 

for  him,  23. 44. 
Masque  at  court,  in  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth, 

57, 
Mass,  ancient  Irish  and  Roman  compared, 

43-40.     Antiquity  of,  ih, 
Mcdicina,    Trattado    de,    a    fac-simile,  by 

Guiana  Indians,  50. 
Meaux  council,  in  845-7. 
Mezitray's  account  of  the  Irish  in  France,  51. 
Minis  in  Ireland  in  the  llth  century,  16,  30. 


I  Missal  ancient  Irish,  where  discovered,  M* 
Described,  41-45.  Beautiful  Portugueat 
Missal,  73. 

Mitres,  antiquity  of,  4,  5,  6,  8. 

Mised  de  lapide  philosophico,  56. 

Maunigamfs  cause  decided  by  Brehons,  51. 

S.  MummoUn,  an  Irish  bishop,  ancient  statue 
of,  7,  8. 

^.  Murals  crozier,  34. 

NassingttnCs  poems,  ancient  MS.  of,  61. 

Atifffo  used  in  metallic  inscriptions  by  the  an- 
cient Irish,  10,  24-27.  Origin  of  the 
word,  27.    Niello  ornaments,  74. 

Nicholai  Comitis  Tractatus^  66. 

Ncrman  conquests,  11. 

O. 

Offices  of  the  Virgin,  beautiful  MSS.  of,  75, 
&c. 

Ogham  characters  in  the  ancient  Irish  Missal, 

40. 
Organs  used  in  the  Irish  church  in  the  9th 
•   centuiy,     42. 
Othan  monastery,  monuments  of,  34. 

P. 

Pamphlets,  scarce,  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I,  containing  Mr.  Ireland's  for- 
geries, 57. 

Paste,  \itrified,  used  in  ancient  Irish  orna- 
ments, 27,  28. 

Petrarca's  poems,  a  fine  MS.  described,  60. 

St,  Patrick's  mission,  49. 

Platanis  Summa,  56. 

R. 

Rapin,  Gibbon's,  original  index  to,  55. 
Rings  worn  by  Irish  Bishops  and  Abbots,  G. 
Antiquity  of,  ib.  and  8.     Childeric's  20. 
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Rmuh^h  (Lordys  accounts,  53. 

Riplay  (GeorgeXs  works,  66. 

Riiualy  ancient  Irish,  49.     See  Missal. 

S. 

SainiSt  antient  lists  of  Irish,  48, 49. 

<Siitore(John)*s  works,  66. 

Scripture,  Canon  of,  66  to  71.    Divisions  and 

ancient  MSS.  of,  69,  76,  &c. 
Seamrogs  on  Irish  crowns,  3. 
Secrtta  Secretarum,  Aristotle's,  66. 
SUtfer  twist  used  in  ornaments  by  the  ancient 

Irish,  9,  10,  &c. 
Stone  worship,  in  Ireland,  31, 32. 
SubdeacanM  unknown  in  Ireland  before  the 

12th  century,  44. 

Sydney,  Sir  Henry,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 

61,  62. 

T. 

Tomb  of  Childeric,  20.   Of  an  Irbh  queen,  8. 
Tbfincre,  form  of  the  ancient  Irish,  8. 
Tordealbac,  the  Irish  name  explained,  16. 
Trees  adored  in  Ireland,  37* 
Trefoils,  ornaments  of  Irish  crowns,  3,  4. 
TMr/ftf  silver  Qied  in  Irish  ornaments,  22, 29. 


U. 

man,  an  Irish  artificer  in  gold  works,  and  a 

bookbinder  of  the  8th  century,  13. 
Uncial  letters,  7,  Note. 
Unicom,  64,  66. 

V. 

VerceUi  MS.  76. 

Vulgate,  fine  MS.  of  the  whole  Old  and  New 
Testament  described.  First  editions  of. 
A  new  edition  founded  on  this  and  other 
MS.  how  desirable,  66  to  71.  Various 
MSS.  and  printed  copies  of,  ib. 

W. 

Walton's  Polyglot,  71. 

Wandiloc,  St.  Columban's  disciple,  42. 

Westmeath  C.  survey  of,  62. 

Wire,  both  of  silver  and  brass,  used  in  ancient 

Irish  ornaments,  22,  29. 
Will  of  Cormac,  of  Gashel,  31. 
S.  Winnoc^s  crozier,  33,  34. 


Y. 


York  Cathedral,  71. 
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